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Aet.  I. — AsoHBisHOP  Whatelyon  a  Futdbb  State. 

In  his  fifth  and  sixth  lectures,  ibllowing  those  on  the 
Intermediate  State,  which  we  noticed  in  the  Journal  for 
April,  Dr.  Whately  treats  of  the  Resurrection  and  Judg- 
ment ;  hut  his  discussions,  directed  chiefly  against  what  he 
deems  mistaken  notions,  or  points  that  are  obscure  and  of 
but  slight  moment,  are  extremely  meagre,  and  rise  nowhere 
to  a  coraprehensireness  and  dignity  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  exhibits  little  more  elevation  and  sensibility  in 
handling  these  great  themes,  than  in  descanting  on  the 
most  ordinary  and  unexciting  topics.  "We  pass,  therefore, 
to  his  Lecture  on  the  Millennium,  in  which  he  endeavors 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  revelation  in  the  New  Testament 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  is  to  take  place  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period.  He  directs  his  eflTorts  chiefly 
against  the  prophecy  of  that  resurrection.  Rev.  xx.  4-6; 
and  the  first  consideration  by  which  he  attempts  to  establish 
his  point  is,  that  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  vision  of  the  risen 
saints,  is  prophetical.  After  confessing  that  he  is  "  very 
much  disinclined  to  the  interpretation"  of  the  vision  as 
foreshowing  a  real  resurrection  '^fi*om  the  nature  of  the 
case,"  he  says : 

VOL.  EC. — ^HO.  I.  1 
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"  But  let  ns  look  to  the  passage  iteelf,  anJ  see  whether  there  arc 
not  strong  reasons  for  conclnding  that  it  is  to  be  understood,  not 
literally,  but  figuratively. 

'■  First,  then,  you  should  consider  that  this  hook  is  professedly  and 
throTighout  ppophetical ;  like  those  more  ancient  prophecies  which 
foretold  the  coming  of  ChrieL  It  is  evidently  fashioned  on  the 
model  of  the  Book  of  Daniel."— P.  141. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  argument,  truly,  to  eome  frnm  a 
professed  tofrician.  He  offers  tlie  mere  fact  that  the  book 
IB  prnpbetical,  that  is,  is  a  revelation  of  events  that  were 
future  at  the  time  it  was  written,  as  a  proof  that  this  passage 
is  not  a  revolation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  at 
the  eominencenient  of  the  thousand  years!  But  can  he 
have  had  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  his 
proposition  3  How  can  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  is  pro- 
phetical, prove  that  this  vision,  and  the  explanation  given 
of  it  by  the  Spirit,  is  not  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  holy  dead  at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years ;  un- 
less it  is  either  physically  impossible  that  snch  a  resurrec- 
luld  he  wrought  by  God,  or  else  that  it  should  be 
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is  no  more  a  proof  that  it  does  not  contain  a  prediction  of 
that  resurrection,  than  its  being  written  in  a  language  that 
is  capable  of  signifying  such  a  resurrection,  is  a  proof  that 
it  does  not 

The  consideration  he  next  alleges  to  sustain  his  point,  is 
scarcely  less  false  and  absurd.     He  says : — 

^Secondly,  it  ahonld  be  remembered,  that  it  is  part  of  the 
character  of  Scripture  prophecies,  not  to  be  so  framed  as  to  be 
folly  understood  before  the  event" — P.  141. 

But  that,  even  if  true,  which  it  is  not,  would  make  as 
much  against  the  point  he  attempts  to  establish,  as  for  it 
For  if  the  passage  in  question  is  so  framed  that  it  cannot 
be  understood  before  the  erent  which  it  foreshows  takes 
place,  how  is  he  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  prediction  of  a  real 
resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  ?  Gould  not  he  see  that  his 
argument  is  directed  as  much  against  his  interpretation  of 
the  prediction,  as  against  that  which  he  rejects  ?  To  assume 
that  the  indeterminableness,  or  uncertainty  of  meaning 
from  which  he  reasons,  does  not  attach  to  his  construction 
of  the  prophecy,  is  to  retract  the  ground  which  he  alleges 
to  prove  his  point,  and,  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  claim 
that  the  prophecy  is  so  framed  that  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
that  lvi%  interpretation  is  true,  and  that  other  constructions 
are  false ! 

He  next  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  prophecy  is  figu- 
rative, and  foreshows  a  renovation  of  minds  instead  of  a 
resurrection  of  bodies: 

"  It  is  indeed  declared  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  that  certain 
saints  shall  rise  before  the  general  resurrection ;  but  no  less  plainly 
was  it  declared  to  the  Jews  of  old,  that  Elijah  should  come  before 
the  Messiah,  who  should  himself  appear  in  the  clouds.  Is  it  not 
likely  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  these  two  prophecies  f  I 
mean  that  as  the  one  had  a  figurative  and  spiritual  signification,  so 
also  has  the  other ;  and  moreover,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  former 
prophecy  was  not  (by  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews)  perceived  when 
it  did  take  place,  from  their  being  bigoted  to  a  literal  interpretation, 
so  also  may  it  be  with  the  other.  It  may  signify  therefore  (and 
may  for  that  reason  not  be  understood  by  many  when  it  comes 
to  pass),  not  a  literal  raising  of  dead  men,  but  the  raising  up  of  an 
increased  Christian  zeal  and  holiness ;  the  reviv^  in  the  Christian 
church,  or  in  some  considerable  portion  of  it,  of  the  spirit  and  energy 
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of  liie  noble  martvrs  of  old  (even  aa  John  the  Bnptiet  carac  in  the 
spirit  aiiU  jwwer  of  KlisB,  Luke  i.  17);  bo  that  Christian  principles 
sbftll  be  displayed  in  action  throughout  the  world,  in  an  infinitely 
greater  degree  than  ever  before ;  and  this  for  a  considerable  time 
betbrc  the  end  of  lite  world,  thoagh  not  perhaps  for  the  literal  and 
preeisi'  period  of  a  thonaand  years." — Pp.  145,  146, 

Here  is  a  singular  group  of  errors.  In  the  fir^t  place,  he 
wholly  overlooks  tlie  fact  that  the  prophecy  is  symbolical ; 
and  that  it  is  the  interpretation  of  it  only,  and  the  predic- 
tion that  the  rest  of  tho  de^  are  not  to  rise  till  after  the 
thousand  years  are  finished,  that  is  conveyed  solely  through 
language ;  and  ho  assumes,  in  effect,  that  the  whole  is  a 
mere  language  prophecy ;  as  otherwise  it  cannot  be  figiira- 
tive.  To  snppose  that  a  symbolical  prophecy  is  figurative 
and  gpiritiial  also,  is  to  ssppose  that  it  has  three  different 
meanings ;  for  a  spiritual  meaning  is  wholly  different  from 
a  figurative  one.  Tliat  assumption  is  a  very  singular  one  to 
follow  on  the  heel  of  his  last  argument,  the  object  of  which 
!  to  show  that  no  certain  meaning  whatever  attaches 
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the  Baptist,  the  only  figure  in  it  of  moment  in  this  argument 
is  its  naming  him  Elijah  the  prophet,  by  an  elliptical  meta- 
phor. The  prediction  that  God  would  mid  a  prophet  before 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  who  should  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers,  is  still  literal,  and  had,  or  is  to  have,  a 
literal  fulfilment.  If  the  prediction,  therefore,  of  a  resurrec- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  years  were  figu- 
rative, in  the  same  manner  as  this  prophecy  is,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  John  the  Baptist  is  the  person  whom  it  names 
Elijah  the  prophet,  it  is  still  a  prediction  of  a  literal  resurrec- 
tion, just  as  the  prediction  in  the  other  of  the  sending  of  the 
prophet  is  literal ;  and  the  only  figure  in  it  lies  in  naming 
those  who  are  to  be  raised,  souls — or  the  souls  of  martyrs 
who  had  not  apostatized  from  God.  Were  what  Dr.  W. 
assumes,  then,  conceded,  that  the  prediction  of  the  resur- 
rection is  as  figurative  as  the  prediction  of  the  coming  of 
Elijah,  according  to  his  construction  of  it  is,  the  resur- 
rection foreshown  is  still  a  literal  resurrection  of  persons 
from  death ;  and  it  confutes,  therefore,  instead  of  sustaining 
the  point  he  endeavors  to  maintain.  But  it  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  had  its  whole 
or  chief  fulfilment  in  John  the  Baptist.  "  The  great  and 
terrible  day  of  Jehovah,  which  shall  bum  as  an  oven,  and 
all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble, 
and  it  shall  bum  them  up,  that  it  shall  leave  them  neither 
root  nor  branch,"  is  the  day  undoubtedly  of  Christ's  second 
coming,  and  thence  is  yet  future.  It  may  be,  therefore — 
and  that  is  the  judgment  of  many — that  immediately  before 
that  day,  a  prophet  bearing  the  name  of  Elijah,  and,  per- 
haps, the  ancient  prophet  of  that  name  who  appeared  on 
Mount  Tabor  at  the  transfiguration,  will  come  to  the 
Israelites,  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  and  exert  the 
predicted  infiuence  by  which  that  people  will  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  descending  Saviour,  and  escape  destruction, 
instead  of  continuing  in  unbelief  and  hostility,  and  perish- 
ing with  other  inccHrigible  enemies. 

The  fancy  that  the  symbols  of  the  vision  can  fill  the  of- 
fice he  ascribes  to  them,  of  representing  the  regeneration  of 
men,  is  equally  contradictory  to  their  nature  and  absurd. 
Of  the  peculiar  functions  of  symbols,  however,  the  prin- 
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ciples  on  which  they  are  Tised,  and  the  error  and  senaelesa- 
nesa  of  attempting  to  interpret  them  by  the  liiwa  of  langnage, 
Dr.  W.  appears  not  to  have  tlie  sh'ghtest  suspicion.  He 
taiks  of  them  as  figurative,  as  tliough  they  were  employed 
by  a  metaphor,  a  synecdoche,  a  metonymy,  or  a  compari- 
Bon.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  he  has  given  no  attention  to 
the  subject,  in  stating  that  he  drew  the  views  he  advances 
in  this  lecture  from  another  writer.  One  of  the  moat  mis- 
chievous effects  of  the  fanaticism  and  delusion  into  which 
Mr.  Irving,  and  others  of  his  period,  run  in  respect  to  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  is,  that  they  were  rendered  so  distaste- 
ful to  the  public,  that  men  in  the  sacred  office  were  led  to 
deem  it  a  merit  wholly  to  neglect  and  discard  them.  No 
unpopularity  of  the  subject,  however,  can  excuse  such 
ignorance  as  this;  no  respectability  of  position,  no  dignity 
of  titles,  can  save  so  gross  a  misrepresentation  of  the  jirophe- 
cy  from  discredit.  The  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  ele- 
vation to  thrones,  and  reigning  with  Christ,  cannot  possibly 
symbolize  a  mere  "  raising  up  of  an  increased  Christian  zeal 
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Br.  Whatelj  assumes,  ^^  a  revival  in  the  Cbristian  church 
of  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  noble  martyrs  of  old,"  and 
those  martyrs  had  been  used  to  symbolize  it,  they  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  exhibited  in  the  vision  in  their 
natural  Ufe,  and  in  the  scenes  of  persecution  and  trial  in 
which  they  had  displayed  their  peculiar  steadfastness  and 
fidelity  in  testifying  for  Christ,  and  enduring  contumely, 
tortures,  and  death  for  his  sake.  For  how  else  could  their 
appearing  in  the  vision  show  that  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent were  to  be  animated  by  the  Spirit,  and  act  the  steadfast 
and  courageous  part  by  whiqh  they  had  been  distinguished 
in  their  conflicts  with  persecutors  and  torturers  2  To  ex- 
hibit the  martyrs  as  raised  from  the  dead  in  glory,  exalted 
to  thrones,  and  reigning  with  Christ,  surely  cannot  denote 
that  those  whom  they  symbolize  are  to  eidst  in  precisely  the 
opposite  conditions,  and  be  the  subjects  of  precisely  the  oppo- 
site events.  How  can  a  resurrection  from  death  symbolize 
a  subjection  to  death  as  martyrs?  How  can  an  elevatipn 
to  thrones  and  investiture  with  authority,  signify  a  subjec- 
tion to  the  power  of  persecutors,  and  endurance  of  tortur- 
ing and  ignominious  inflictions  ?  For,  if  these  are  not  the 
conditions  in  which  the  parties  supposed  to  be  represented 
are  to  be  placed,  how  can  they  exhibit  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  the  ancient  martyrs, — that  is,  patience  and  steadfastness 
under  the  most  cruel  injuries,  and  submission  to  death, 
rather  than  swerve  from  their  fidelity  to  Christ  ?  But  such 
a  vision  of  persecuted  and  dying  martyrs,  would  have  been 
a  prophecy  obviously  of  another  persecution  and  slaughter 
of  faithful  witnesses — not  a  prophecy  of  the  renovation  of 
unbelieving  men  in  wholly  dissimilar  circumstances. 

But  the  supposition  that  the  vision  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
renovation  of  unbelieving  men,  is  embarrassed  by  the  still 
more  formidable  objection,  that  it  implies  that  no  renova- 
tion of  men  had  ever  taken  place  before ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  martyrs  themselves  and  others  who  appeared  in 
the  vision,  were  not  in  reality  saints,  but  were  still  under 
the  dominion  of  sin  and  its  curse.  For  the  vision  is  inter- 
preted by  the  revealing  Spirit  as  denoting  *'  the  first  resur- 
recticn.^^  If,  therefore,  that  resurrection  is  only  a  renova- 
tion of  imbelieving  minds,  then  that  which  it  denotes  is  the 
fint  renovation  ;  which  would  imply  that  no  renovation  had 
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ever  taken  place  before;  and  thence,  that  none  of  the 
reputed  children  of  God  in  preceding  ages;  none  of  the 
ancient  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  worshippers  of  God  ;  none 
of  the  crowds  in  tlie  age  of  the  apostles,  who  are  exhibited 
in  the  New  Testament  as  being  traly  converted  ;  and  none 
of  the  generations  that  follow  down  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  to  which  the  vision  refers,  were,  are,  or  are 
to  be  the  subjects  of  the  Spirit's  renewing  power,  and  troe 
children  of  God,  Tet  this  construction  again  defeats  itself; 
for  if  the  souls  in  the  vision  were  not  souls  of  persons  who 
iiad  been  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  how  could  their  resurrection 
and  elevation  to  thrones  foreshow  that  other  unsanctified 
persons  were  to  be  renewed  1  Such  are  the  revolting 
errors,  such  the  inextricable  contradictions,  in  which  his 
constniction  involves  him. 

Instead  of  snch  a  senseless  and  self-confuting  spectacle, 
the  vision  is  a  clear,  a  beautiful,  and  a  most  impressive 
prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  and  investi- 
ture with  authority  as  kings  in  Christ's  kingdom  during  the 
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rection,  so  notiung  bat  such  a  real  resnrrection  cotdd  be 
represented  by  such  a  symbol-  There  is  no  other  event 
that  bears  to  it  such  an  analog,  that  a  resurrection  can 
«erve  as  its  symbol. 

Li  the  next  place,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  was 
to  be  foreshown,  it  was  equally  necessary  that  persons 
whose  resurrection  in  the  vision  was  employed  to  represent 
it,  should  be  holy  persons.  For  how  else  would  their 
resurrection  show  that  the  resurrection  which  it  symbolized, 
was  to  be  a  resurrection  of  holy  persons,  in  distinction  from 
others!  If  the  representative  persons  had  no  character 
ascribed  to  them,  they  would  only  foreshow  that  human 
beings  were  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  without  any  indi- 
cation what  their  character  was  to  be.  If  the  symbolic 
persons  were  unsanctified,  they  €otfld  only  foreshow  that 
persons  of  their  character  were  to  be  raised.  In  order  to 
the  indication,  therefore,  by  the  vision,  that  the  persons 
whose  resurrection  it  denotes  were  holy,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  persons  used  as  representatives,  should  be  holy,  and 
be  presented  as  such. 

And  thirdly,  that  this  is  the  office  of  the  vision,  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  express  interpretation  of  it  by  the 
revealing  Spirit,  in  the  declaration :  ^  This  is  the  first 
resurrection,"  that  is,  this  vision  is  the  representative  of  the 
first  resurrection — for  that  interpretation,  like  all  others 
that  are  given  by  the  Spirit  in  the  prophecy,  is  literal. 
The  first  resurrection  cannot  mean,  as  Dr.  W.  and  many 
others  ima^ne,  the  first  renovation;  for  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  asserting,  l!hat  no  renovation  of  human  minds 
had  ever  taken  place,  or  will,  till  the  time  to  which  the 
vision  pefers,  Chrisfs  second  coming,  arrives;  and  would 
contradict  the  whole  current  of  Scripture,  therefore,  which 
represents  that  God  has  had  an  'election  of  sanctified  ones  in 
every  age,  and  haagatbered  an  innumerable  company  into  his 
kingdom  out  of  the  Tarious  tribes  and  tongues.  In  the  expres- 
sion, ^^  This  is  the  first  resurrection,^'  resurrection  is  used  lite- 
rally, precisely  as  in  the  expression,  ^^  The  seven  stars  are  the 
messengersof  the  seven  churches;  and  the  seven  candlesticks 
4ffe  the  seven  churches,''  the  words,  messengers,  and  churches, 
are  used  literally.  And  so  in  the  explanations,  '^  The  fine 
linen  ie  the  ri^teousness  of  the  saints  ;^  ^  The  ten  herna 
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are  ten  kings;"  and  "  The  waters  are  peopleSjand  mnltdtudes, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,"  righteousness  of  the  saintB, 
kings,  and  peoples,  and  nations,  are  used  literally.  They  not 
only  bear  no  marks  of  being  used  by  a  metapltor ;  bat  if  they 
are  not  used  literally,  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  what 
it  is  which  they  denote.  That  that  which  the  vision  fore- 
shows is  a  literal  resurrection,  is  conlirBied  also  by  the  dis- 
crimination of  those  who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection 
from  the  rest  of  the  dead,  who  are  not  to  be  raised  until  after 
the  thousand  years  are  passed.  "  And  the  rest  of  the  dead 
lived  not  again,  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished. 
This  is  the  fijst  resnrrection.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that 
hatli  part  in  the  first  resurrection  ;  on  sneh,  the  second  death 
hatli  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  the  thousand  years."  In  a 
vision  immediatctv  after,  accordingly,  the  prophet  beheld 
the  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  dead  ;  and  as  that  which 
is  the  second  resurrection  is  to  be  a  literal  one,  so  the 
first  is,  also,,  to  be  a  literal  resurrection.  The  express  ex- 
planation of  tlie  vision  by  the  revealing  Spirit,  as  well  aa 
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the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  is  to  take  place ;  but  at 
the  close  of  that  period,  when  the  unholy  dead  are  to  be 
raised  and  receive  their  doom.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  imagine 
that  if  Christ  were  to  come  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thousand  years,  he  must  depart  again,  and  come  a  third 
time,  at  the  last  resurrection  and  judgment ;  for  how  else 
can  he  hold  that  the  coming  as  a  thief  in  the  night  is  to  take 
place  at  that  period  ?  Christ's  second  and  only  future  ad- 
vent is  to  take  place  before  the  Millennium,  and  may 
surely  be  as  unexpected  to  men  then,  and  overwhelm  them 
with  as  much  surprise,  as  though  it  were  to  be  at  a  later 
period.    He  goes  on : — 

**  We  should  take  waniing  by  the  example  of  the  Jews,  and  en- 
dearor  to  escape  such  mistakes  as  they  fell  into,  in  interpreting  the 
prophecies  relating  to  Christ,  by  being  ourselves  prepared  to  expect 
(what  they  would  not  admit)  a  figurative^  rather  than  a  literal,  sense 
in  prophecy ;'  by  not  seeking,  like  them,  before  the  end  of  the  world, 
a  sign  from  heaven,  of  so  palpable,  and  startling,  and  overpowering 
a  character  as  to  leave  no  exercise  for  faith,  and  no  room  for  per- 
verse unbelief." — P.  148. 

Of  all  the  bewildered  misapprehensions,  the  senseless 
blunders,  into  which  Antimillenarian  writers  have  fallen, 
we  have  seen  nothing  that  transcends  this.  Can  Dr.  W. 
mean  to  maintain  that  the  coming  of  Christ  at  his  incarna- 
tion was  a  mere  figurative  coming  ?  Does  he  deny  that  he 
was  really  conceived  and  bom  of  a  virgin,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7  ?  Does  he  deny  that  he  really 
grew  up  among  the  Israelites,  was  despised  and  rejected  by 
them,  and  was  at  length  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  made  his  life  an  offering 
for  sin !  K  not,  and  he  doubtless  does  not,  how  can  he 
assume  that  the  predictions  of  his  first  coming  were  merely 
figurative!  Or  does  he  only  maintain  that  the  kingdom 
he  was  to  establish,  and  the  reign  he  was  to  exercise,  were 
merely  figurative  ?  But  how  does  it  appear  that  the  pre- 
diction—conjoined with  that  of  his  birth  of  a  virgin — that 
of  ^'  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be 
no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to 
order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice 
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from  Iiencefijrtli  eTen  for  ever,"  Isaiah  ix.  7,  is  not  to 
have  aa  literal  a  fulfilment  as  those  of  his  birth  and  death 
have  ?  The  fact  that  he  has  not  as  yet  assvuned  the  throne 
of  David,  and  entered  on  his  personal  reign  over  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  is  no  proof  that  he  is  not  hereafter  to  do  it. 
And  tlie  error  of  the  Jewa  at  the  time  of  bis  life  and  ministry 
among  them  lay,  not  in  their  understanding  the  prophecies 
as  teaching  that  he  is  to  reign  over  them  in  person,  but  in 
overfooking  the  predictions  that  he  was  first  to  suffer  death 
ibr  the  sins  of  men,  and  that  his  investiture  with  the 
dominion  of  the  earth,  and  commencement  of  his  reign 
here,  are  to  take  place  a  long  time  after  his  first  advent. 
and  the  accomplishment  of  his  expiation ;  Dan.  ix,  24—27  ; 
vii.  9-14 ;  xii.  1-13.  These  prophecies  siiow  as  clearly  that 
a  long  period  was  to  intervene  between  Christ's  expiatory 
death,  and  hia  assumption  of  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  as  the 
otiiers  teach  that  his*  birth  and  death  were  to  be  real  and 
not  figurative.  The  notion  expressed  here  and  in  the  pas- 
8!^  last  before  quoted,  that  the  personal  advent  of  Christ 
cannot  precede  the  Millennium,  because  it  woold  render  it 
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8tead&8t  fidelity,  why  should  not  th«  visible  coming  and 
presence  of  the  Bedeemer,  have  a  like  beneficial  effect  on 
men  in  this  life,  and  excite  them  to  a  higher  sense  of  his 
being  and  glory,  a  full^  trust  in  him,  a  profoundeir 
submission  to  his  authority,  and  a  more  fervid  and  unfaltering 
love,  than  they  would  otherwise  reach.    He  proceeds : — 

**  I  think,  then,  even  looking  to  these  prophecies  alone,  without 
comidering  beforehand  what  is  likely  to  be  found  in  them, 
they  afhfd  no  ground  for  expecting  a  literal  first  resurrection  of 
saints,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  events  connected  with  it  It  it 
more  agreeable  to  the  general  character  of  the  Scriptore  prophecies 
(especially  those  relating  to  Christ's  kingdom),  to  be,  in  their  mecm- 
mg^  spiritual,  rather  than  earthly  and  carnal ;  in  their  expression^ 
%Qrative  and  obscure,  rather  than  so  literal  and  plain  that  no 
perversity  could  nusunderstand  them." — P.  143. 

What  a  convenient  method  to  errorists  of  settling  doctrines 
it  would  be,  to  determine  as  Dr.  W.  here  recommends, 
what  is  "  KfoZy"  to  be  found  in  the  passages  of  the  Bible 
that  treat  of  them  before  they  are  examined;  and  then 
interpret  them  by  that  pre-established  theory!  What 
more  would  the  IJniversalist  require  to  make  it  clear  to 
him,  that  it  ^ves  no  intimation  of  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment oi  those  who  live  and  die  in  impenitence?  What 
more  effective  could  the  Romanist  desire,  to  satisfy  himself 
that  Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Home,  and  was  invested 
with  authority  as  Christ's  vicar  over  the  whole  church,  and 
that  the  Pope  is  his  legitimate  successor  in  that  office, 
and  is  the  supreme  and  infallible  head  of  the  church? 
It  bespeaks  a  very  bewildered  and  hopeless  condition, 
when  a  writer  is  obliged  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient  to 
give  a  faint  color  of  truth  to  the  construction  he  is  endea- 
voring to  establish.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  here  advances,  that  we  are  to  assume 
that  the  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  are  spiritual  and  figurative,  rather  than  literal! 
That  the  question  whether  they  are  literal  or  not,  does  not 
depend  at  all  on  the  interpreter ;  that  they  cannot  be  figu* 
rative  nnless  there  are  specific  figures  in  them ;  and  that  if 
SQchfiguresoccurin  them,  they  must  be  interpreted  according 
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to  their  pecaliar  natures,  and  tLe  meaningof  the  predictionB 
determined  by  the  established  laws  of  language — Dr.  W., 
though  a  professed  rhetorician,  has  not,  it  would  seem,  the  re- 
motest conception !  He  imagines  that,if  the  interpreter  chooses 
to  regard  them  as  figurative,  whether  there  are  any  figures 
in  them  or  not,  be  can  with  perfect  propriety ;  that  it  is 
at  his  option  to  treat  them  as  tropical  or  literal,  as  ha 
chooses.  It  would  have  been  well,  however,  had  his  blun- 
ders stopped  here ;  but  he  falls  into  the  far  more  serious 
error  of  implying  that,  if  Christ  were  to  come  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  MillenniuiD,  and  establish  his  throne  on 
the  earth,  hia  reign  must  be  a  "  carnal "  one, — that  is,  dis- 
tinguished by  sensualism  and  debased  and  polluted  plea- 
sures, instead  of  spiritual,  or  characterized  by  the  purifica- 
tion of  men  trom  corporeal  vices  and  passions,  and  elevation 
to  holiness  and  wisdom  t  What  a  derogatory,  what  a  wanton, 
imputation  to  Christ  1  On  what  ground  can  it  be  assumed 
that,  if  he  comes  and  reigns  over  men  iu  the  natural  body, 
his  reign  and  kingdom  must  be  nnspiritual  and  debased  by 
the  coarsest  appetites  and  most  polluted  indulgences  t    For 
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evidently  needfid,  more  clearly  than  anything  eke.  Now,  when 
there  are  two  portions  of  the  Scripture,  which  at  the  first  glance 
might  seem  rather  at  variance,  is  it  natural  and  reasonable  to  make 
the  most  obscure  and  doubtful  portion  set  iudde  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  simplest  and  easiest!  Does  not  common 
«ense  dictate  the  very  reverse,  namely,  to  explain  an  obscure  prophe- 
cy, such  as  that  we  have  here  been  speaking  of,  by  the  general  tenor 
•of  Scripture,  andaccording  to  the  general  character  of  the  Christian 
xeligion,  which  is  so  frequently  and  so  strongly  set  forth.  Now^ 
nothing  can  2>e  more  at  variance  with  this  than  a  literal  reign  of 
Christ,  in  bodily  person,  for  a  thousand  years,  at  Jerusalem, — a 
literal  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  country ;  and  dl  the  other  cir- 
cumstances df  a  literal  and  carnal  Millennium." — P.  149. 
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He  thus  avers,  with  tlie  most  nnhesitating  a88urance,that 
nothing  can  h©  more  at  variance^  with  "  the  leading  doc- 
trines," "  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,"  and  "  the  general 
character  of  the  Christian  religion,*"  than  a  literal  reign  of 
Christ"  on  fhe  earth,  "  tlie  restoration  of  the  Jews,^'  and 
^'  the  other  circumstances  of  a  literal  Millennium."  But 
were  more  extraordinary  and  unpardonable  misrepresenta- 
fions  ever  uttered  l)y  a  professed  expositor  of  the  word  of 
Godi  What  leading  doctrines  of  tliat  word  will  Christ's 
<;oming  and  reigning  over  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years 
•contradict  ?  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  that  Christ  died  for  men,  and  made  ex- 
piation by  his  blood  for  their  sins.  Will  his  coming  and 
areigning  over  them,  purifying  them  by  his  blood,  redeem- 
dng  them  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin,  and  ritising 
Ihem  to  glor}'  and  blessedness,  as  their  Kedeemer,  prove 
•that  he  did  not  make  atonement  for  them  by  his  blood,  and 
IS  not  Invested  with  dominion  over  them.  In  order  that  he 
may  execute  the  great  purpose  for  which  he  gave  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  then>.?  It  is  a  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
that  the  renovation  of  the  minds  of  men  Is  the  special  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  God  sends  the  Spirit  to  accom- 
plish that  work  on  the  grotmd  of  the  expiation  and  inter- 
cessions of  Christ  Will  Christ's  coming  and  establishing 
his  throne  on  the  earth,  and  pouring  out  the  new-creating 
Spirit  in  his  almighty  influences  on  all  the  nations  and  tribes 
«f  the  earth,  and  converting  them  to  righteousness,  faith, 
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and  love,  pro^e  that  tlio  Spirit  is  not  the  reneWBrof  the 
mind,  and  that  it  is  not  by  his  agency  that  the  con- 
▼ersion  and  sanctfffcatfon  of  the  world  are  accomplish- 
ed ?  ft  19  one  of  the  im>3t  peculiar  and  conspicuous  doc- 
trines of  the  sacrod  word,  that  Christ,  by  his  sacrifice, 
abolished  death,  and  that,  at  his  coming,  he  is  to  raise  all' 
the  dead  of  the  preceding  agos  who  liave  believed  in 
him,  to  a  glorious  and  interminable  life,  and  give  them  to 
reign  \Titli.  him  in  his  kiugdoniL  Will  bis  actually  coming 
and  raieing  tha  hoty  dead  from  their  graves  in  beauty  and' 
glory,  and  exalting  tbein  to  thrones  and  sceptres,  m  his 
kingdom  on  the  earth,  coutradiet  aod  confute  that  doctrine  t' 
It  is  a  leading  doctrine  of  the  OM  and  New  Testament,  that 
God  designs,  at  a  future  time,  to  institute  a  new  dispensa- 
tion over  the  world,  wh«»  tlie  great  apoistateo  and  corrupters 
of  the  ehurch  and  of  the  nations  are  to  be  destroyed ;  whea 
Christ  is  to  become  the  King  of  kings  here,  and  the  Lord 
ef  lords,  and  briag  all  nations  into  subjection  to  his  sceptre; 
when  the  gospel  is  to  be  proelaimed  to  all  mankind;  when 
all  are  to  becotoie  partakers  of  his  salvation  ;  when  wars  are- 


covenimty  nff^re  to  succeed  and  ^  f^^^  QQ  tp  the  pure  ^n4  oelestitU 
glories  promised  under  the  gospel, — ^uch  as  ^j^  hath  not  s^en,  nof 
ear  heard."— Pp.  149,  150. 

But  what  right  has  Dr.  Whately  to  assume  that  if  Christ 
comes  and  reigns  on  the  earth,  his  kingdom  will  be  less 
spiritual  than  it  now  is  ?  On  what  ground  can  he  justify 
himself  for  representing  that  the  presence  of  the  Bedeemer 
with  his  people  is  incompatible  with  their  spirituality ;  that 
it  must  naturally  and  inevitably  debase  and  demoralize 
diem,  not  only  to  a  level  with  the  church  and  world  under 
the  present  dispensation,  but  to  a  depth  so  much  lower,  that 
the  present  is  entitled  to  be  cpD$i(}ered  as  spiritual  ^nd  celes- 
tial; compared  to  the  sensuous  and  debased  state  to  which 
it  would  then  sink  ?  It  ia  time  thfit  an  Qnd  w^  put  to  these 
shocking  imputatioas  on  the  Son  of  God.  They  bespeak  an 
ignorfpdce,  inconsideration,  and  folly,  iirh^ch  writers  who 
make  any  pretensions  to  learning,  dignity,  or  piety,  should 
feel  are  wholly  discreditable  to  them,  What  does  Dr.  W. 
mean  by  a  spiritual  kingdom  ?  If  Clirist  is  to  have  a  king- 
dom in  the  world  during  the  Millennium,  does  not  Dr.  W. 
hold  that  he  will  mgn  over  n^en  as  precisely  such  beings 
1^  they  ^e,  in  th^ir  complex  nature,  that  is,  of  material 
forms  $8  well  as  immati^rial  spirits  ?  Will  not  his  laws  re- 
late to  their  bodies  as  well  as  theu*  so^^.?  J^i  if,  Rongji 
they  are  bodied  beings,  his  reign  over  them,  if  exercised  on 
a  throne  in  heaven,  is  yet  to  be  spiritual — m^y  it  not  be 
equally  spiritual  ii'  he  reigns  here  visibly,  and  e:|:erciaes  a 
government  over  them,  a3  precisely  such  complex  beings  as 
they  are  ?  If  the  fact  that  they  are  now  in  bodies,  and  ^re 
to  be  in  bodies  duripg  the  Millennium,  does  not  m^ke  his 
kingdom  carnal  nor  worldly  while  he  is  enthroned  in  hea- 
ven, why  ia  it  to  make  it  carnal  ^nd  debased,  if  he  de- 
scends and  reigns  on  a  throne  on  the  earth }  Will  the  fact 
that  he  is  to  be  personally  and  visibly  present  make  bis 
kingdom  upspiritual  and  carnal?  He  reveals  himself  visi- 
bly to  the  saints  in  heaven,  and  is  to  reign  over  them  in 
light  ftpd  majesty  through  eterBal  ages.  Does  that  make 
his  pr^seQt  reiign  in  heaven  n^piritufil  ?  Js  it  to  make  his 
wbole  kii^dPQ^  §9ch  through  everlastii^g  y:efMrs  1  What  can 
be jDDU)!^  f^QUlimfeit  tihap  tj;]#tDr.W.  caoAot  bAve.ciM^uUy 
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considered  the  subject,  but  has  put  forth  the  preposterous 
notions  he  here  advances  without  any  clear  understanding 
of  their  import  f 
He  objects  still  further — 

'^That  the  univertality  of  Christ's  kingdom  forbids  such  a  notion. 
Why  was  it  expedient  tibat  Christ  should  go  away  from  the  earth  f 
Evidently,  because  an  individual  man,  as  Jesus  was,  could  not  be 
constantly  approached  by  all  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Had  he  remained  on  earth  even  to  this  hour,  there  must  have  been 
millions  who  could  never  have  come  near  him.  Whereas,  his  pre- 
sence in  the  spirit  renders  him  universally  accessible  by  all  alike, 
for  he  has  promised,  that  *"  Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  his  name,  there  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them.' '' — P.  151. 

But  how  does  Dr.  Whately  know,  that  if  Christ  comes 
and  reigns  on  the  earth,  every  individual  cannot  and  will 
not  see  him  f  Does  Dr.  W.  imagine  the  Word  of  God,  the 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  is  a  mere  man ;  and  can 
go  from  place  to  place  only  as  an  ordinary  human  being 
can  go  ?  Has  he  forgotten  that  he  is  Jehovah,  as  well  as 
man ;  that  the  clouds  are  his  chariot ;  and  that  he  can 
reveal  himself  as  easily  in  one  part  of  the  earth  as  another, 
and  can  ride  the  heavens  round  the  globe  if  he  pleases,  and 
flash  the  glories  of  his  presence  on  every  land  ?  We  are 
expressly  told,  that  at  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
in  power  and  great  glory,  every  eye  is  to  see  him.  That 
implies  that  the  earth  is  to  revolve  while  he  is  enthroned 
in  the  clouds,  or  that  his  winged  throne  is  to  fly  round  it. 
Can  he  not  as  easily  present  himself  to  all  the  tribes  and 
families  of  the  earth  in  a  similar  manner,  at  subsequent 
periods  f  But  supposing  that  he  only  should  reveal  him- 
self visibly  at  Jerusalem,  would  that  be  any  barrier  to  his 
being  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  any^more  than  his  being  throned  in  heaven,  is  now 
an  obstacle  to  his  being  worshipped  in  that  manner  by  his 
true  people?  Might  he  not  Aen  be  as  truly  and  con- 
sciously present  where  two  or  three  were  assembled  in  his 
name,  as  he  now  is  with  those  assembled  to  adore  him  ? 
The  objection  is  plainly  reasonless  and  absurd,  and  bespeaks 
an  inconsideration  of  Christ's  deity,  the  form  in  which  he  is 
to  appear,  and  the  objects  for  which  he  is  to  reign,  that  is 
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moet  unbecoming  in  one  who  professes  to  expound  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  on  the  subject. 

8ach  is  the  method  bj  which  he  attempts  to  set  aside  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  that  Ohrist  is  to  come  in  person 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium,  raise  the  holy  dead, 
and  convert  the  nations  to  obedience,  and  reign  over  them 
in  power  and  glory  through  the  long  tract  of  ages  de- 
noted by  the  thousand  years;  and  we  think  our  readers, 
whether  Millenarians  or  Antimillenarians,  will  agree  with 
us,  that  a  more  one-sided,  feeble,  and  ineffective  effort  has 
seldom  been  made  for  the  purpose.  He  enters  into  no  cri- 
tical examination  of  a  solitary  passage  that  treats  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  appears  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  prediction  of  the  first  resurrection,  Rev.  xx.  4-6, 
is  symbolic,  and  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  symbols, 
not  of  language.  No  allusion  to  its  symbolical  character 
escapes  him;  no  reference  is  made  by  him  to  the  other 
revelations  in  other  visions  of  that  prophecy  of  the  personal 
eoming  of  Christ,  destruction  of  the  ap(5state  and  persecuting 
powers,  binding  of  Satan,  reception  of  this  world  as  his 
empire,  and  institution  of  a  reign  over  it  that  is  to  continue 
for  ever.  Instead  of  having  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  book,  he  imagines  that  it  is  figurative,  and 
18  to  be  interpreted  like  the  really  figurative  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  while  he  falls  into  the  equally  strange  and 
absurd  notion,  that  the  passages  of  the  Scriptures  that  are 
figurative,  are  not  such  by  virtue  solely  of  specific  figures 
that  exist  in  them,  and  their  tropical  character  comprised 
wholly  in  those  figures ;  but  that  any  portion  of  them  may 
be  figurative,  though  no  figures  exist  in  them  ;  and  that  the 
question  whether  they  are  tropical  or  not,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  expositors'  views  of  their  consistency  or 
inconsistency  with  the  general  representations  of  the  Sacred 
Word ! — a  theory  that  gives  to  the  errorist  all  the  power 
he  can  ask,  to  expunge  from  the  Bible  every  doctrine  which 
he  might  wish  to  strike  from  its  pages,  and  to  insert  in  its 
place  the  false  system  which  he  desires  to  invest  with  the 
authority  of  God's  name. 

Dr.  Whately,  thus,  instead  of  having  shown  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  Christ  is  to  come  in  power  and 
great  glory  at  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium,  raise 
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the  huly  dead,  and  reign  over  tlie  natioDB  tlirotigb  a  loog 
series  of  ages  ;  has  not  done  anything  that  in  the  slightest 
degree  contributes  to  that  end ;  he  h&s  not  even  approached 
A  creditable  comprehension  of  the  subject;  bat  has  only 
followed  the  guidance  of  inconaidorato  prepossessions  and 
prejndices,  and  repeated  blunders  and  misconceptions  that 
but  misleail  the  ill-informed,  and  that  have  been  a  tliousand 
times  refuted. 

He  appends  to  tins  diecufision  a  few  pages  of  the  same 
cast  against  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites.  How  super- 
ficial and  false  his  notions  on  the  subject  arc,  may  be 
judged  from  tlie  fact,  that  while  he  admits  that  there 
are  many  and  glorious  promises  in  the  Scriptures  of  their 
restoration,  he  maintains  that  inasmuch  as  the  sacriScee 
and  other  peculiar  rites  of  tlie  Mosaic  institute  were  typi- 
cal only  of  "  the  realities  of  the  gospel,"  these  predictions 
must  he  taken  as  merely  figurative;  and  that  the  parties 
whom  they  contemplate  are  not  Israelites,  hut  Gentile 
Christians  ;  nor  the  event  they  foreshow  a  restoration 
from   exile  and  denationalization,  but  only  a  renovation 
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from  die  Bible  ererj  trace  alike  of  Gk>d'8  dealings  wiA 
tiieiii,  and  of  their  existence  ?  Such  is  the  splendid  issue 
to  which  Dr.  W.'s  absurd  assumption  carries  hitn.  Let 
him  establish  his  postulate  that  tiie  typical  office  of  the 
sacrifices  and  rites  of  the  Mosaic  institute  shows  tbat  the 
prophecies  and  promises  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites 
from  their  exile  are  figurative,  and  denote  only  a  prosperous 
state  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  he  proves,  with  eqaal 
certainty,  that  all  other  references  to  them  in  the  Scriptures 
are  figurative  ;  and  there  not  only  is  no  longer  any 
Israel  nor  any  Canaan,  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  page ;  but 
when  that  is  established,  it  will  follow  with  a  like  certainty 
that  no  Mosaic  ritual  is  described  and  enjoined  there ;  but 
the  wbole  is  a  mere  shadow,  without  any  reality  as  its 
basis.  A  like  process  with  the  New  Testament — which  is 
just  as  legitimate — will  sweep  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  the  church  itself, 
from  its  pages,  and  leave  us  absolutely  without  a  revelation 
from  God. 

Yet,  wild  and  lawless  as  this  would  be,  it  would  scarcely 
exceed  in  extravagance  the  false  representations  he  gives 
of  what  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be,  if  the  promises  of 
his  personal  coming  and  reign,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites,  are  to  be  literally  fulfilled. 

''Now,  if  all  these  things  were  to  come  to  pass,  the  determined 
expectation  of  which  caused  the  Jews  to  reject  Christ — if  he  shoald 
actually  appear  with  miraculons  splendor  as  the  restorer  of  the 
Jewidi  nation,  and  city,  and  temple,  reigning  over  the  wBole  world 
as  a  great  earthly  sovereign,  and  reserving  peculiar  privOeges  fbr 
his  own  nation — ^il^  I  say,  all  these  expectations  shoald  be  fulfilled, 
to  which  the  Jews  have  so  long  and  so  obstinately  clang — sorely 
tikis  would  not  be  so  moch  a  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity 
aa  a  eonvertwn  of  ChrUHofM  to  Judaism  ;  it  would  not  be  bringing 
the  Jews  to  the  Gospel  by  overcoming  their  national  prejudices,  bat 
lalher  carrying  back  the  Goq>el  to  meet  the  Jewish  prejudices ;  it 
woold  be  destroying  the  spiritual  character  of  our  religion,  and 
satablishing  those  erroneous  views  which  have  hitherto  caused  the 
Jews  to  reject  it"*— P.  168. 

He  thns  assumes,  and  virtually  asserts,  that  if  Christ  comes 
m  glory,  restores  the  Israelite  and  reigns  over  them  and 
the  nations  at  large,  he  must  be  just  sud^  a  Meeriah  as  Aa 
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ignorant,  unbelieving,  and  prejudiced  Jews  of  Clirist's  age 
and  later  times  expected  ;  and  that  his  kingdom  and  reign 
mnst  be  modelled  according  to  their  false  and  selfish 
notions,  not  according  to  God's  wisdom,  rigliteoiisnees,  and 
grace,  and  the  predictions  and  promises  of  his  word !  He 
accordingly  avers,  in  the  most  unhesitating  manner,  that 
a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  according  to  the 
literal  predictions  of  the  Scriptures,  would  involve  the  con- 
version of  Christians  to  mere  Judaism,  establish  all  the 
false  and  impious  errors  of  the  Jews  who  rejected  Christ  as 
the  trutli,  and  strike  the  spiritaal  character  of  our  religion 
from  existence!  According  to  Dr.  W.,  then,  if  Christ 
reigns  in  person  on  the  earth,  and  restores  the  Israelites,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  convert  them  to  a  genuine 
faith  in  him,  and  lead  them  to  submit  to  him  in  his  true 
character  as  the  Messiah.  Instead  of  working  that  change 
in  them,  thej  must  of  necessity  remain  preciselj-  what  they 
are  now,  and  for  ages  have  been,  in  blindnes?,  perverseneas, 
and  enmity ;  and  he  must  quit  his  proper  character,  and 
become  what  they,  in  their  pride,  prejudice,  and  unbelief. 


^.. 
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Such  is  the  fathomless  abyss  of  contradictions  and  moa-.  ^ 
strosities  in  which  the  Archbishop's  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  plain  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites  lands  him  I  Such  are  the 
senseless  and  self-convicting  errors  into  which  thej  run 
who  undertake  to  determine  by  d  priori  speculations  what 
the  measures  are  which  GK>d  is  to  pursue  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world ;  or,  if  they  refer  to  his  word  as  our  only 
source  of  information  respecting  it,  still  disregard  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  set  aside  its  most  clear 
and  emphatic  teachings !  That  Christ  is  as  able  to  reign 
over  men  in  this  world  gloriously  to  himself,  as  he  is  to 
reign  over  them  or  other  orders  of  intelligences  in  heaven ; 
that  he  can  renew  Israelites,  and  raise  them  to  a  beauty  of 
sanctitude  and  wisdom,  and  a  dignity  of  person,  that  shall 
fit  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  sceptre,  and  eidst  in  the 
most  intimate  relations  to  him,  as  easily  as  he  can  exalt 
Qendles  to  that  character  and  relationship  to  him;  that 
there  may  be  reasons  of  infinite  moment  to  the  race,  and  the 
whole  universe,  for  his  reigning  here  in  person,  and  that 
ends  of  vast  significance  may  result  from  the  restoration  of 
the  Israelites  and  their  filling  the  special  office  that  is  to  be 
assigned  them — Dr.  Whately  has  not  the  remotest  suspi- 
cion! Of  truths  like  these,  so  self-evident,  so  suitable  to 
the  divine  perfections,  and  graven  in  characters  of  light  on 
every  page  of  his  word,  he  has  not  caught  a  glimpse  I 
What  surprising  inconsideration  1  What  astonishing  bUnd- 
neas  1  The  veil  that  is  on  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  is  trans- 
parent compared  to  such  a  pitchy  film ! 

He  passes  from  this  theme  to  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  the  future  world,  and  presents  views  in  respect  to 
the  latter  that  are  equally  mistaken,  and  are  adapted  to 
exert  the  most  mischievous  influence.  The  first  which  we 
shall  notice  is  the  representation  that  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments which  the  Scriptures  reveal  to  us,  have  relation 
only  to  those  who  have  heard  the  gospel — ^not  to  the  vota- 
ries of  false  religions  and  others  to  whom  the  knowledge  of 
Christ's  work  as  Redeemer  has  never  been  made  known. 

^  It  being,  then,  the  design  of  the  Christian  revelation  to  convey 
to  us  such  knowledge  as  may  be  of  practical  use,  we  might  from 


^■J'^v  have  exfrtcted  that  *Ti«l  it  d6e»  tacli  ne  cwiWttiiiig  t^  re- 
7,  Warda  and  paniabmento  of  the  ii«)tt  ivorld,  ehonld  bo  in  kIaUoq  te 
those  onl;  who  have  beanl  the  gmpel,  and  who  hare  thence  hsd  it 
in  their  power  t^  recoiTC  or  reject,  to  obey  or  dieobey  it.  And  it  ia 
M  accordingly  that  the  New  Testanieiit  writere  evidently  mean  to 
be  nnderstood,  Hiey  do  ncA  indeed  teU  ns  that  thow  who  have 
liTcd  and  died  in  toUd  ^orance  of  the  ge^iel  will  have  no  rewuda 
«r  punishments  in  the  next  world ;  hut  as  promises  and  tbreate  can 
be  of  DO  avail  to  one  whom  they  do  not  reach,  it  would  have  been 
merely  a  gratification  of  speculative  cariosity,  if  the  sacred  writers 
had  given  ns  information  respectii^  any  future  rewards  and  pnnish- 
ments  except  those  that  await  sucli  persons  as  have  had  the  gospel 
preached  unto  them.  We  are  taught  indeed  that  the  promise  of 
eternal  life  u  held  out  to  those  who,  when  they  do  hear,  heartily 
embrace  the  gospel ;  and  this  is  most  needful  to  be  taught  us,  not  only 
as  an  encouragement  to  oureeWes,  but  also  because,  as  no  such  pro- 
mise is  held  oat  to  any  others,  we  thence  learn  how  great  a  benefit 
WG  are  conferring  on  those  children  whom  we  may  instruct  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  on  those  heathen  whom  we  may  convert  to 
ft.  9o  far,  therefore,  the  information  conveyed  to  m  is  practical ;  H 
is  connected  with  our  duty  of  spreading  Christianity.     But  any 
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vhat  tiie  Seriptares  reveal  respecting  tiie  rawai^s  anHo/itk^ 
ptmishmeats  in  the  next  world  is  to  be  nnderstood,"  excln-  '-^^ 
rfrely,  "  in  relation  to  thoee  who  hive  heanl  ihe  go^l." 
A  doctrine  more  utterly  mietsken,  more  Contradictory  to 
flte  plain  teachings  of  the  sacred  -wnrd,  or  inTolving  a  mora 
flagrant  impeRcliment  of  God's  wisdom,  truth,  and  righteoos^ 
seas,  ve  never  had  occasion  to  controTert  It  is  in  the 
most  open  anti^onism  to  the  clear,  fhe  frequent,  end  th« 
emphatic  declarations  of  the  ScriptnreB.  They  everyiriiere 
teach  that  all  men  are  sinners  and  nnder  condemnatiim 
While  in  their  natmsl  state;  that  none  are  saved  but  thooe 
who  are  brought  by  the  renovating  power  of  the  spirit  to 
at^owledge,  fear,  love,  and  trust  Qod,  in  the  character  and 
relations  in  which  he  reveals  himself  in  his  word ;  and  that 
Acre  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
by  which  they  may  obtain  that  renovating  grace  and  be 
saved,  but  the  name  of  Jeeos  Christ.  Their  language  is, 
"Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  all  nnder  sin  ;  as  it  is  written, 
Hiere  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one ;  there  is  none  that 
nnderstandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  Qod  ;  they 
are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  together  become 
unprofitable ;  there  is  none  ^at  doetli  good ;  no,  not  one." 
The  Pagans,  accordingly,  who  do  not  receive  and  retain 
the  knowledge  of  Qod  which  he  communicates  to  them 
through  his  works,  but  reject  him,  and  give  their  homage 
to  creatures  and  idols,  and  are  thence  abandoned  by  him 
to  the  sway  of  their  evil  passions  and  the  penetration  of 
vickednees  in  all  the  atrocious  Ibrms  it  can  assume  either 
towards  him  or  towards  man,  are  nevertheless  exhibited  as 
sinning  against  him  in  all  their  malignant  affections  and 
sets;  and  so  consciously,  that  they  know,  or  recognise  it  as 
the  jndgment  of  God,  that  they  that  commit  such  things 
are  worthy  of  death.  And  we  who  receive  his  word  ara 
RBSored  by  it  that  the  judgment  of  God  in  condemning 
them  who  commit  such  things,  is  according  to  righteonsnesB 
and  truth.  Bom.  i.  88 ;  ii.  3.  They  are,  consequently,  to  be 
consigned  to  everlasting  punishment  for  their  sins,  as  cer- 
tainly and  as  justly  as  those  who  reject  the  gospel  For 
"God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds :  to 
them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  Well-doing  seek  t&t 
^ory,  and  honor,  and  imtDortnlity — eternal  Hlb ;  but  anto 
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tliem  that  are  contentiotis  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but 
obey  unrighteousness — indignation  and  wratli,  tribulation 
and  anguish  upon  every  aoul  of  man  that  doth  evil,  of  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile  :  for  there  is  no  respect  of 
persona  with  God,  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without 
law,  shall  perish  without  law." — Rom.  ii.  9-12.  Tliera  is, 
accordingly,  no  justification  of  men  except  through  the  ex- 
piation of  Christ.  "  Now  wo  know  that  what  things  soever 
the  law  saith,  it  saitl^  to  tliem  who  are  under  the  law ;  so 
that  every  mouth" — oven  of  the  Jews—"  may  be  stopped, 
and  tiie  whole  world  may  be  condemned  before  God.  There- 
fore, by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flash  be  justified 
in  his  sight.  But  now  the  righteousness  of  the  law  is  mani- 
fested, being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  even 
the  righteousness  of  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  unto 
all  and  upon  all  them  who  believe  (for  there  ia  no  dif- 
ference ;  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God) ;  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  throngli  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesns  ;  whom  God  has  set  forth, 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  in  order  to  the 
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acoordinglj,  revealed  that,  at  the  last  resurrection,  when  aU 
who  lie  till  that  time  in  the  realms  of  death — whether  they 
have  heard  the  gospel  or  not — are  to  be  raised,  all  who  are 
not  written  in  the  book  of  life,  which  contains  those  only 
who  believe  in  him,  are  to  be  condemned  and  consigned  to 
the  second  death.  ^'  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it ;  and  death  and  Hades  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  them ;  and  they  were  judged,  every  man  according 
to  his  works.  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life,  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  Here  is  no  intima- 
tion that  those  who  are  thus  to  be  raised  and  judged,  are  to 
be  such  only  as  during  their  lifetime  had  heard  the  gospeL 
The  representation  does  not  admit  such  a  limitation.  The 
resurrection  and  judgment  are  to  comprehend  all  who 
remain  to  that  time  under  the  power  of  death, — ^whether 
they  had  been  hearers  of  the  gospel,  or  pagans,  Mahome- 
tans, Buddhists,  Brahminists,  or  of  any  other  false  religion, 
or  no  religion  whatever;  and  all  whose  names  are  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb,  as  believers  in  his 
name,  are  to  be  consigned  to  the  second  death.  It  is  as  clearly 
foreshown,  therefore,  what  the  everlasting  allotments  of 
idolaters  and  other  false  religionists,  who  have  never  heard 
the  gospel,  are  to  be,  as  it  is  what  theirs  are  to  be  who  specifi- 
cally reject  salvation  when  proffered  to  them  through  Christ. 
But  Dr.  Whately's  doctrine  is  not  only  in  open  con- 
tradiction to  the  plainest  teachings  of  the  Scriptures — ^it  is 
derogatory  in  the  utmost  degree  to  God's  righteousness  and 
wisdom,  and  subversive  of  his  moral  government.  For  if,  as 
he  maintains,  the  word  of  God  gives  us  no  indication  that 
any  of  our  race  are  to  be  punished,  except  those  who  spe- 
cifically reject  salvation  through  Christ,  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  gospel — ^if  we  are  left  by  it,  as  Dr.  W.  implies,  at 
liberty  to  presume  that  all  others  are  saved,  then  it  must 
be  on  the  assumption,  either  that  none  but  those  to  whom 
the  gospel  is  made  known,  are  under  a  law,  and  are  sin-- 
ners,  or  else  that  there  is  some  other  method  of  salvation 
besides  that  revealed  in  the  gospel  through  Christ.  But 
to  assume  that  none  but  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is 
made  known  are  under  a  law,  and  sinners,  is  to  contra- 
dict fact,  and  to  impeach  God's  righteousness  and  wisdom ; 
for  men  that  have  not  the  revelation  of  the  goBpel,  and 
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hftve  never  heard  of  Chriat,  are  as  mucb  and  as  conscionsly 
under  law  as  those  who  have  the  gospel  in  their  hands, 
and  are  as  reaUy  and  ol^en  sa  consciously  sinners ;  and 
tlieir  Bina  are,  moreover,  especially  in  their  social  relations, 
in  a  great  moasnre  identically  the  same,  thongh  the  guilt 
oi'  those  who  sin  against  the  gospel  is  greater  than  that  of 
those  who  sin  only  against  the  light  of  reason,  conscience, 
and  the  laws  of  society.  Thns,  murder,  thoft,  deception, 
fraud,  cruelty,  and  a  thoneand  other  actions,  are  sins  and 
erimee  in  a  heathen  commnnity,  as  inncb  as  they  are  in  a 
Ciiristian  people.  All  the  forms  of  evil  affections  accord- 
ingly are  exhibited — Rom.  i.  19-82 — as  sins,  asabsolntely  in 
idolaters  who  did  not  retain  the  knowledge  of  God  in  their 
reprobate  minds,  as  they  are  in  men  who  live  in  the  light 
of  the  gospel;  and  as  exposing  them  as  certainly  to  the 
judgment  of  God,  as  the  violation  of  the  written  law  of 
God  by  the  Israelitea  exposed  them  to  pnnishment.  To 
suppose  that  they  do  not,  is  to  suppose  either  that  God  has 
no  rights  over  any  but  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is 
preached,  or  else  that  he  does  not  assert  or  enforce  them ; 


that  for  ftugl&t  ^t  appean,  they  may  nevertheless  be 
exempted  from  it,  though  it  be  not  throngh  the  mediation 
ef  Ofariat ;  then  he  implies  that  there  is  some  other  method 
than  that  which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel,  by  which  men 
may  be  saved.     But  that  is  not  only  to  contradict  the 
dearest  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  it  is  to  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  Christ's  mediation,  and  impeach,  therefore,  the  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  and  grace  of  God  in  that  work.    For  if 
men  may  and  are  to  be  saved,  and  on  a  vast  scale,  irrespee- 
tive  of  Christ's  expiation,  what  need  can  there  have  been 
for  his  intervention  ?    K  tiie  effect  of  his  assumption  of  our 
nature  and  dying  in  our  behalf  is,  as  this  notion  implies, 
not  that  men  are  saved  who  would  otherwise  have  perished, 
but  that  those  who  now  perish  would  have  been  saved, 
what  can  be  clearer  than  that  his  mediation,  instead  6f  a 
work  of  love,  is  a  work  of  wrath,  and  in  place  of  a  means 
of  salvation,  is  only  a  means  of  destruction  t    8uoh  is  the 
dread  detraction  of  the  divine  perfections ;  such  the  awful 
misrepresentation  of  the  work  of  Christ,  with  which  this 
notion  is  fraught.    Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  therefore, 
than  that  it  is  wholly  false.    Ood  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son  from  love,  not  from  wrath ;  and  he  gave  him  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  because  withoat 
that  propitiation  neither  the  race  nor  any  individual  of  it 
could  be  saved.     The  Scriptures  teach,  accordingly,  as 
clearly  and  emphatically  tibat  none  are  to  be  saved  but 
tiiose  who  are  saved  through  Christ's  mediation,  as  they 
do  that  none  are  to  be  saved  through  him  except  those  who 
expressly  believe  on  him  for  salvation ;  and  that  those  who 
worship  idols  and  other  felse  gods,  and  perpetrate  the 
crimes  that  are  common  in  heathen  lands,  are  as  obnoxious 
to  future  punishment,  as  those  are  who  reject  the  gospel; 
and  that  they  are  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  judged  at 
the  same  time  with  them,  and  consigned  to  the  same  doom. 
Dr.  W.  rejects  the  belief  entertained  by  some  that  there 
is  to  bono  punishment,  of  any  kind,  of  the  wicked  after  their 
passage  from  this  life;  and  yet  maintains  that  we  cannot  see 
that  there  can  be  any  reason  for  that  punishment  in  the 
display  its  infliction  will  make  of  the  rights  and  disposition 
of  God  towards  sinners ;  the  exemplification  it  will  pre- 
sent of  the  evil  of  sin  and  its  ^ects  on  those  who  commit 
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it;  and  the  sentiments  of  awe,  fear,  and  sabmission  to  bia 
anthority,  witli  which  it  will  naturally  inspire  other  orders 
of  beings  who  witness  or  are  made  acqnainted  with  its  awful 
characters.    Ho  says : — 

"  If  we  are  to  measure  the  dealings  of  God  by  the  standard  of  onr 
own  reason,  we  shall  find  onrwlves  at  a  loss  to  explain  any  future 
puniahmcnt  at  all.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  object  proposed  by 
human  punishuienta  is  the  prevmlioti  of  future  crimes,  by  holding 
out  a  terror  to  transgressors.  We  punish  a  man  not  because  he 
has  offended,  but  that  others  may  be  deferred  from  oficuding  by  his 
example.  Now,  hon  any  such  purpose  can  be  answered  by  the 
future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  whether  for  a  time,  or  for  ever, 
wo  cannot  at  all  conceive.  And  yet,  if  there  bo  any  truth  in  God's 
word,  we  are  sure  that  the  wicked  will  not  go  unpunished." — P.  173. 

Tliis,  like  the  doctrine  that  the  pnnisbmente  foretold  in 
the  Scriptures  have  reference  only  to  those  who  reject  the 
gospel,  ia  mistaken  in  the  extreme,  and  self-contradictious. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in 
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perfect,  or  form  the  highest  display  of  his  attributes  and 
prerogatives,  and  present  the  highest  sum  of  inducements 
to  his  creatures  to  obey  him,  it  must  show  forth  his  whole 
character  and  rights  in  their  greatness  and  harmony.  But 
the  revolt  of  men  and  angels  must  give  rise  to  a  crowd  of 
questions  among  his  subjects  respecting  his  attributes,  his 
rights,  and  his  purposes,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
should  be  openly  and  fully  determined  by  him,  in  his  pro- 
cedure towards  the  revolters ;  that  he  may  be  fully  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  all,  the  power  of  his  government  over  his 
unfallen  worlds  sustained  and  augmented,  and  the  rebellious 
themselves  baffled  in  all  their  conspiracies  against  him, 
and  forced  to  confess  and  feel  his  perfect  righteousness  and 
wisdom,  and  their  nnexcusableness  and  folly.  Has  God  a 
right  to  punish  beings  who  revolt,  by  an  everlasting  exclu- 
sion from  his  favor,  and  a  denial  to  them  of  the  gifts  that 
are  requisite  to  their  happiness,  and  abandonment  of  them 
to  a  state  in  which  the  anguish  and  horror  with  which  they 
will  be  smitten,  will  be  to  them,  unutterable  in  intensity 
and  awfulness?  It  is  denied  by  vast  crowds  in  this 
world  ;  it  is  doubtless  denied  also  by  Satan  and  his 
angels;  and  it  not  improbably  has  been  a  subject  of 
'  consideration  by  every  order  of  intelligent  creatures.  It  is 
a  question,  therefore,  of  infinite  moment ;  and  its  determina- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  universe  essential  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  his  rights,  and  the  course  which  it  becomes  him 
as  the  Ruler  of  his  creatures  to  pursue. 

Are  beings  who  revolt,  such  enemies  of  God  and  right- 
eousness, as  his  consigning  them  to  everlasting  punishment 
represents  them  to  be  ?  Are  they  so  alienated  from  him, 
and  enthralled  to  sin,  that  if  left  without  the  renewing 
power  of  the  Spirit,  they  will  for  ever  go  on  in  rebellion, 
no  matter  how  dreadful  their  experience  is  of  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  ?  Or  are  they  of  such  dispositions,  that  if 
allowed  to  hope  for  an  exemption  from  punishment  and  a 
measure  of  happiness,  they  would  return  to  obedience,  and 
become  devoted  subjects,  though  not  restored  in  full  to  the 
divine  favor,  nor  crowned  with  the  lofty  rewards  and  bliss 
of  beings  who  had  never  offended  f  This  also  is  a  question 
of  the  utmost  moment,  and  its  public  determination  may 
be  essential  to  a  full  vindication  of  Gtod  in  the  eyes  of 
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tl^e  couiitleaa  hosts  of  his  Bubjects;and  how  can  it  be  effectu- 
ally detertiiined,  except  by  allowing  not  only  tlie  siigcls 
that  have  fallen,  bat  a  vast  crowd  aleo  of  fallen  men,  to 
show  by  their  being  left  to  act  out  their  hearts  io  the  con- 
ditions in  which  God  jilaces  tliem,  and  by  their  continued 
and  ever-iu creasing  alienation  and  incorrigiblenesa,  that 
they  will  never  be  induced,  by  any  experience  they  may 
have  of  tlie  evil  of  ^n,  to  abandon  it,  and  return  to  love 
and  obedience! 

Is  God  able  to  reign  over  fallen  creatures  gloriously  to 
himself  f  Can  he  exercise  a  government  of  strict  justice 
towards  them,  that  shall  be  worthy  of  a  being  of  infinite 
power  and  wisdom,  righteousness  and  goodness]  Or,  is 
not  such  a  government  impossible,  and  have  not  Satan  and 
his  angels,  therefore,  and  men  by  their  revolt,  rendered  it 
impracticable  to  him  to  exercise  a  goveninient  of  perfect 
right eousness  and  benevolence,  and  proved  thereby  tliat  be 
is  not  an  all-perfect  being,  or  is  not  adetjuate  to  such  a 
government  of  his  empire  as  to  secm^  its  highest  good ; 
and  theuce  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  tlie  homage  which  he 
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tfaem,  may  serve  to  set  forth  many  important'  tifiiths  re^ 
specting  Ood's  perfections  and  rights,  the;chkracter  of  sin- 
ners, and  the  conseqiient^es  that  natjlftdly'  result  from 
apostasy,  which  it  is  of  the  most  esseBlJnl  moment  should 
be  fully  known  by  the  universe,  and  which  can  in  no  way 
be  effectually  riio#n,  Wt  by  the  actual  conduct  and  condi- 
tion of  beings  %&o  are  left  to  sin  for  ever,  and  sufiS?  the 
penalties  which  reyolt  draws  in  its  train. 

Instead  of  its  being  inconceivable,  then,  as  Dr.  W.  holds, 
that  any  beneficial  ends  can  be  answered  by  the  punish* 
ment  of  men  in  the  future  world,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  requi*- 
site  to  GK)d's  vindication  of  himself  from  impeachments  of 
his  character  and  denials  of  his  rights  that  are  uttered  by 
his  enemies  here,  and  probably  by  Satan  in  other  worlds, 
and  indispensable  to  that  full  display  of  his  perfections,  and 
exemplification  of  what  revolted  beings  are  and  become, 
and  what  sin  and  its  natural  consequences  are,  that  are 
needful,  in  order  to  such  an  illumination  and  conviction  of 
his  creatures,  as  shall  inspire  them  with  a  just  sense  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  abhorrence  of  it,  and  bind  them  in  the  most 
fervid  and  joyous  allegiance  to  his  throne. 

He  next  proceeds  to  intimate,  in  a  disguised  and  irreso* 
lute  tone,  his  impression  that  instead  of  punishment  in 
the  future  world,  an  end  is  to  be  put  alike  to  sinners,  to 
sin,  and  to  penal  inflictions  on  account  of  it.    He  says : — 

"We  know  that  in  this  present  world  there  is  evil  as  well  as 
good ;  whether  in  the  next  world  there  will  be  an  end  put  to  cdl 
evil,  is  a  question  on  which  Scripture,  if  we  look  to  that  alone,  gives 
us  only  this  slight  hint,  that  we  are  told  (by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  25) 
that  Christ  *  must  reign  till  he  have  put  all  things  under  his  feet,' 
and  that  '  the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death/  And 
this  certainly  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  continuance  for  ever 
of  a  number  of  wicked  beings,  alive,  and  hating  Christ,  and  odious 
m  his  sight  But  this  much  we  know  assuredly  from  Scripture,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  Christ's  faithful  servants  and  the  disobedient 
will  be  not  intermingled  as  now,  but  separated ;  and  that  good  and 
evil  miniixed — not  irregularly  distributed  as  they  here  are — will  be 
allotted  to  them  respectively." 

**  Pain  and  pleasure,  vice  and  virtue,  good  men  and  bad  men,  will 
tt|Mi  no  longer  be  intermixed  and  associated  together,  as  they  are  in 
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this  world  ;  but  whether  evil  and  pain  will  ever  e«ase  to  exist  or  not, 
we  shall  then  be,  perhaps,  able  to  know  with  certaintj',  when  we 
have  learnt  why  they  wi»t  at  all ;  which  no  one  will  ever  be  able 
to  explain  while  this  world  laata."— Pp.  177,  178. 

But  it  19  a  total  misconstractioii  of  the  expression,  "  pat 
all  things,"  that  ie,  all  enemiee,  "  imder  his  feet,"  to  regard 
it  as  denoting  the  annihilation  of  those  enemies.  It  is  taken 
from  the  ancient  cuatom  of  conqnerors  to  put  the  feet  on 
their  vanquished  and  prostrate  enemies,  to  signify  their 
total  defeat  and  subordination  to  the  power  of  the  victor, 
and  is  here  used  by  a  hypocatastaais  to  represent  a  like  ab- 
solute conquest  by  Christ,  and  subjection  to  him,  of  all  his 
foes.  Tlie  act  which  is  used  by  the  figure  as  the  represen- 
tative, was  not  an  act  of  triumph  over  a  dead  enemy.  Per- 
formed on  one  who  was  dead,  it  would  have  lost  its  proper 
significance,  and  been  but  a  cowardly  insult  or  senseless 
exhibition  of  malice.  It  was  a  humiliation  to  which  only 
living  enemies,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
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throDgh  the  paths  of  the  sea."  Fnttmg  these  various  orders 
of  creatures  under  his  feet,  was  simply  investing  him  with 
dominion  over  them,  or  the  power  and  right  to  use  them  for 
his  well-being,  in  conformity  with  the  wise  and  holy  laws 
and  dispositions  by  which  he  was  required  to  govern  him- 
self. The  supposition  that  their  being  put  under  his  feet 
denotes  their  being  put  to  death,  or,  in  other  words,  their 
annihilation,  is  not  only  in  contradiction  to  fact,  but  is  a 
self-contradiction.  They  not  only  were  not  struck  from 
existence  by  their  subjection  to  his  domini<»i ;  but  to  have 
annihilated  tfiem  would  have  swept  them  from  his  sway, 
and  made  die  pretence  of  investiture  with  authority  over 
them  a  modcery.  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Paul  as  a  pre- 
diction of  the  dominion  with  which  Christ  was  to  be  in- 
vested, and  the  all  is  exhibited  as  denoting  all  that  is 
comprised  within  his  empire,  whether  rational  or  irrational 
creatures,  and  obedient  or  rebellious  subjects.  "Thou 
crownedst  him  with  glory  and  honor,  and  didst  put  all  in 
subjection  under  his  feet  For  in  subjecting  all  things  to 
him,  he  left  nothing  not  subjected  to  him."  And  that  ally 
the  apostle  teaches  in  another  passage,  comprises  all  orders 
of  intelligences,  whatever  may  be  their  rank  and  character, 
through  the  whole  circuit  of  Uie  universe.  ^'  He  raised  him 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and 
haihput  all  things  tinder  his  feet ,'  and  constituted  him  the 
head  over  all  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness 
of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all.^— Eph.  i.  20-23.  The  putting 
of  all  worlds  and  all  creatiires  under  his  feet,  is  thus  simply 
the  perfect  subjection  of  them  to  his  power ;  so  that  he 
reigns  over  them  supremely,  and  makes  them  subservient 
to  the  ends  of  his  government  They  are  to  be  made, 
whether  friends  or  foes,  to  kneel  and  acknowledge  lym  as 
their  rightful  sovereign,  and  confess  the  righteousness  and 
wisdom  of  his  rule.  "  Qod  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on 
earth,  and  those  under  the  earth,  and  everj  tongue  confers 
tiiiat  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Qod  the  Father.'^ 
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— Philipp.  ii.  9-11.  The  supposition  thattlie  putting  of  all 
things  under  his  feet  is  to  put  an  end  to  them,  as  Dr.  W. 
assumes,  is  thus  not  only  wholly  irreconcilable  with  these 
passages,  bnt  is  nothing  less  than  the  monstrons  assumption 
that  the  subjection  of  his  empire  to  him  is  its  annihilation  ; 
and  that  the  end,  accordingly,  of  Christ's  exaltation  and  rule 
is — not  that  he  may  reign  in  boundless  power,  wisdom,  and 
love  over  an  empire,  on  the  one  hand,  of  holy  beings  who 
render  a  joyons  obedience  to  his  sceptre,  and  over  the  hosts 
of  hia  enemies  on  the  other,  baffled  in  all  their  conspiracies 
against  his  throne,  and  compelled  by  their  defeat  and  sub- 
jection to  his  power  to  subserve  the  glory  of  his  sway  ; — 
bnt,  instead,  to  annihilate  all  the  orders  of  his  subjects,  holy 
as  well  as  unholy,  and  strike  his  whole  empire  from  exist- 
ence !  It  reflects  little  credit  on  Archbishop  Whately's  per- 
spicacity, that  he  did  not  sec  this  issue  to  which  his  con- 
struction leads.  The  expression,  when  applied — 1  Cor.  xv, 
25 — to  enemies,  contemplates  not  their  annihilation,  bnt 
their  continned  existence ;  as  much  as  when  applied  in 
Ephesians  to  all  things,  be  it  principality,  or  power,  or 
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^lihy  as  i^Iied  to  their  condition,  is  nsoally  understood  to  mean 
'liappj  life.'  And  theirs  will  he  a  happj  life,  we  are,  indeed, 
plainly  taught ;  bat  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  anywhere  taught 
that  the  word  life  does,  of  itself^  necessarily  imply  happiness.  J  If 
8(s  indeed,  it  would  be  a  mere  tautology  to  speak  of  a  '  happy  Hfe,* 
and  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  a  miserable  life,  which  we  know 
is  not  the  case,  according  to  the  usage  of  any  language.  In  all 
ages  and  coontries,  life,  and  the  words  answering  to  it  in  other  lan- 
guages, have  always  been  applied  in  ordinary  discourse  to  a  wretched 
Ufe^  no  less  properly  than  to  a  happy  one.  Life,  therefore,  in  the 
received  sense  of  the  word,  would  apply  equally  to  the  condition  of 
the  blest  and  of  the  condemned,  supposing  these  last  to  be  destined 
to  continue  for  ever  living  in  a  state  of  misery.  And  yet,  to  their  con- 
dition, the  words^'  life'  and '  immortality*  are  never  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture. If^  therefore,  we  suppose  the  hearers  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  to  have  understood,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  the  words  employed,  they  must  naturally  have  conceived 
them  to  mean  (if  they  were  taught  nothing  to  the  contrary)  that 
the  condemned  were  really  and  literally  to  be  'destroyed,'  and 
cease  to  exist — not  that  they  were  to  exist  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness ;  for  they  are  never  spoken  of  as  being  kept  alive,  but 
as  forfeiting  life :  as  for  instance,  '  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  hwe  life!  '  He  that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life,  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life.'  And  again,  '  perdition,'  '  death,' 
'destruction,'  are  employed  in  numerous  passages  to  express  the 
doom  of  the  condemned,  all  which  expressions  would,  as  I  have 
said,  be  naturally  taken  in  their  usual  and  obvious  sense,  if  nothing 
were  taught  to  the  contrary." — Pp.  180-182. 


He  thus  asserts  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptares,  taken 
in  its  natural  and  obvioos  sense,  indicates  very  clearly  that 
the  wicked,  instead  of  existing  for  ever,  are  to  be  annihi- 
lated at  their  final  judgment ;  and  that  that  doctrine  cannot 
be  struck  from  their  pages,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
terms  which  he  recites,  and  others  of  like  import,  are  used 
figuratively.  He  offers,  however,  no  proof  of  it ;  he  enters 
into  no  inquiry,  whether  those  terms  or  forms  of  expression 
are  figurative  or  not ;  what  the  figure  is  by  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  be  used ;  or  what  the  import  is  which  they 
bear  if  they  are  used  by  a  figure ; — ^points  which,  as  a  scholar 
and  theologian,  he  was  bound  thoroughly  to  investigate, 
before  venturing  to  assume  and  assert  that  they  teach  so 
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momenttina  a  iloctrme.  He  presents  not  a  sliadow  of  reason 
either  from  pliilology,  the  general  teachings  of  ttie  sacred 
word,  the  aims  of  the  divine  government  in  the  doom  of 
the  wicked,  or  the  righteousnese  and  benevolence  of  God, 
to  sustain  his  construction.  It  is  left  to  rest  solely  on  hia 
mere  opinion  or  declaration  !  Can  it  bo  believed  that  lie 
would  have  taken  this  course,  had  he  been  able  to  verify 
his  representations  by  unanswerable  proof  from  the  esta- 
blished meaning  of  the  words  which  he  recites  ?  It  is  not 
the  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  certainly,  which  fidelity 
to  the  truth  and  justice  to  his  readers  required.  Instead 
of  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  word, 
be  obviously  came  to  it  with  preconceived  opinions  drawn 
from  other  sources,  and  made  it  his  business  simply  to 
invest  them,  as  for  as  might  he,  by  assertions  and  assump- 
tions, with  ft  color  of  support  from  ita  language.  But  his 
representations  arc  in  every  respect  unauthorized,  and  at 
the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  truth. 

The  terms  which   he  alleges  as  denoting,  if  taken  in 
their  literal  sense,  that  an  end  is  to  be  put  to  the  wicked  by 
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forms,  or  masses  of  matter,  as  he  holds ;  and  consequently 
there  can  be  no  future  resurrection  of  the  body  which  died, 
or  of  any  other,  and  union  to  the  soul  awaked  out  of  its 
unconsciousness.  A  body  and  soul  called  into  existence 
after  such  an  annihilation,  would  be  a  new  creation,  not  a 
reawakening  or  resurrection  of  that  which  had  before  ex- 
isted. How  happens  it  that  this  keen-eyed  speculatist,  this 
practised  master  of  words,  did  not  look  far  enough  to  see 
this! 

l^or  is  annihilation  the  meaning  of  destroy  or  desttniction. 
To  destroy,  literally  means  to  take  down  or  unbuild  that 
which  has  been  built  up,  to  demolish,  to  separate  and  unfit 
for  the  uses  for  which  a  thing  was  formed ;  and  it  is  applied 
to  physical  things,  the  destruction  of  which  does  not  involve 
the  annihilation  of  the  matter  of  which  they  consist,  such  as 
the  destruction  of  edifices,  cities,  forests,  crops,  and  any 
other  objects,  either  by  mere  physical  causes,  or  the  agency 
of  men,  which  leave  the  elements  of  which  they  consist  in 
as  complete  existence  as  before.  It  is  applied  also  to 
brutes  and  men,  to  denote  tlieir  being  put  to  a  natural 
death — as  when  men  are  slain  in  battle, — which  is  a  mere 
change  of  the  mode  of  existence  to  their  bodies  and  souls,  and 
not  their  annihilation.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  Greek 
words  m^fXXvft^i  and  •Xf^(#<,  translated  destroy  and  destruc- 
tion, is  the  same  also.  They  denote  waste,  ruin,  or  destruc- 
tion by  a  physical  process,  that  leaves  the  thing  wasted, 
ruined,  or  destroyed  still  in  being,  though  separated,  per- 
haps, into  parts,  and  existing  in  a  different  form. 

In  like  manner,  the  literal  meaning  of  perdition  and 
«r«Afi«,  the  term  in  the  Greek  which  it  is  employed  to 
represent,  is  simply  the  waste,  loss,  ruin,  or  destruction  of 
physical  things  by  a  process  which  leaves  the  materials  of 
wUch  they  consist  still  in  existence,  as  the  waste  and  spoil- 
ing of  things  by  misuse,  their  destruction  by  violence — as 
of  a  house  by  a  tempest,  or  a  fire,  a  ship  by  a  wreck,  a 
city  by  an  earthquake.  The  primary  signification  of  all 
these  terms  is  directly  against  the  sense  which  Dr.  W. 
ascribes  to  them,  and  contemplates  the  continued  existence 
in  some  form  of  that  to  which  they  are  applied,  not  its 
annihilation. 

Bat  this  primary  sigaification  of  the  torm^  makes  it  cer- 
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tain  that  if  lliey  are  nsed  by  a  fignre  in  their  application  to 
the  wicked  in  the  future  world,  they  cannot  denote  their 
annihilation,  but  mast  bear  a  ecnsc  that  contemplates  their 
continned  existence;  for  if  employed  by  a  metaphor,  that 
which  Ihey  signify  must  bear  an  analogy  to  that  which  they 
denote  in  their  literal  signification ;  but  there  ia  no  analogy 
between  an  annihilation  and  a  continued  existence.  Thus, 
as  the  word  death  literally  denotes  a  separation  of  the  soul 
from  tlie  body,  while  each  continues  to  subsist,  thongh  in  a 
different  state ;  bo,  if  it  is  used  by  a  metaphor  to  denote  an 
analogous  infliction  on  the  wicked  after  their  reeurrection, 
it  would  signify  some  change  that  is  penal,  distressing,  and 
ignominious  to  them,  in  a  manner  that  has  a  resemblance 
to  natural  death,  bnt  that  still  leaves  them  in  existence, 
conscionsDess,  and  susceptibility  of  suffering.  So  also,  as 
destruction  and  perdition  literally  denote  a  disastrous  or 
minons  change  in  the  mode  of  existence,  if  nsed  by  a  meta- 
phor to  signify  an  nnalogotis  change,  it  must  denote  a 
change  of  some  sort  in  the  mode  or  condition  of  existence, 
not  annihilation,  which  is  an  event  of  a  wholly  dissimilar 
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are  redeemed  are  to  obtain  that  eternal  life,  does  not  imply 
that  those  who  lose  it  are  to  lose  their  existence  also,  any 
more  than  Adam's  forfeiting  it  by  his  fall,  and  incurring 
the  penalty  of  death,  involved  the  extinction  of  his  being, 
instead  of  the  mere  loss  of  his  innocence  and  happiness, 
while  he  continued  to  exist  as  absolutely  as  before,  tfiough 
in  a  different  condition. 

'^It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that,  suppofiing  man's  soul  to  be  an 
immaterial  being,  it  cannot  be  consumed  and  destroyed  by  literal 
material  fire,  or  worms.  That  is  true,  but  no  more  can  it  suffer 
fit>m  these.  We  all  know  that  no  fire,  literally  so  called,  can  give 
OS  any  pain  unless  it  reach  our  bodies.  The  fire  and  the  worm  that 
are  spoken  of  must,  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem,  be  something  figu- 
ratiyely  so  called,  something  that  is  to  the  soul  what  worms  and  fire 
are  to  a  body.  And  as  the  effect  of  worms  or  fire  is,  not  to  preserve 
the  body  they  prey  upon,  but  to  consume,  destroy,  and  put  an  end 
to  it,  it  would  follow,  if  the  correspondence  hold  good,  that  the  fire, 
figuratively  so  called,  which  is  prepared  for  the  condemned,  is  some- 
thing that  is  really  to  destroy  and  put  an  end  to  them,  and  is  called 
everlasting  or  unquenchable  fire,  to  denote  that  they  are  not  to  be 
saved  from  it,  but  that  their  destruction  is  to  be  final.  So  in  the 
parable  of  the  tares,  our  Lord  describes  himself  as  saying,  *  gather 
ye  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  hum  them  ;  but 
gather  the  wheat  into  my  garner^  as  if  to  denote  that  the  one  is  to 
be,  as  we  know  is  the  practice  of  the  husbandman,  carefully  preserved, 
and  the  other  completely  put  an  end  to." — Pp.  183,  184. 

But  this  is  altogether  overstrained  and  mistaken.  The 
matter  of  which  the  tares  consisted  was  not  annihilated  by 
burning.  It  was  only  changed  to  other  forms.  They  were 
burned  solely  because  the  disorganization  of  them  in  that 
form  completely  destroyed  both  seeds  and  roots,  and  pre- 
cluded them  thereby  from  propagating  themselves.  And 
80  the  casting  of  them  that  do  iniquity,  who  are  represented 
by  the  tares,  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  is  not  to  annihilate 
them,  for  we  are  told  that  they  are  to  wail  and  gnash  their 
teeth — ^which  would  be  impossible  in  a  literal  furnace  that 
annihilates  them — ^but  it  is  effectually  to  preclude  them 
from  spreading  their  evil  principles,  as  they  do  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  incorrigible  offen- 
ders against  Gbd.    And  so  also  that  the  worm  never  dies, 
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and  iLe  fire  is  never  to  be  quenched,  does  not  indicate  that 
tbe  bodies  subjected  to  tliem  are  to  be  annihilated  or  de- 
vonred;  that  would  preclude  the  continued  life  of  tbe 
worm,  and  render  tiie  unqnenchableness  of  the  fire  un- 
meaning ;  bat,  instead,  it  ebowa  that  the  punishment  they 
are  to  inflict  13  to  continue  for  ever.  Why  ia  the  worm 
never  to  die,  and  the  fire  never  to  be  quenched,  except 
that  they  are  for  ever  to  fill  their  office  as  the  instruments 
of  divine  justice! 

He  closes  his  argument  by  a  blunder  equally  palpable 
and  absurd  in  regard  to  tbe  destruction  of  deatli. 


"  When  we  are  told  that  Christ 
all  thioga  ander  his  feet,'  and  that 
Btroyed  is  licath'  this  does  afford 
gronnd  for  expecting  the  uitimatc 
by  the  total  destruction  of  such 
bappiaesH.  If  eternal  death  mcai 
revival — we  can  understand  what 
enemy  deitroi/td^  vie.  that  none  hi 
Bnt  if  death  be  anderBtood  to 


IB  to  '  reign  till  he  shall  have  put 
'the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  do- 
[as  I  have  already  observed)  some 
extinction  of  evil  and  of  buffering, 
h  are  incapable  of  good  and  of 
\»  final  death — death  without  any 
is  meant  by  '  death  being  the  last 
jnceforth  are  to  be  suljecled  to  it. 
■eriasting  life  in  miserr.  then 
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would  be  casting  it  into  itself— -but  was  the  first  natural 
death  of  the  body ;  and  the  symbol  signifies  accordingly 
that  after  the  last  resurrection  there  is  to  be  no  more  natu- 
ral death — ^though  mankind  are  to  continue  to  live  on  the 
earth,  and  multiply  through  unending  ages.  And  tliat,  it 
is  foreshown,  is  to  take  place  in  respect  to  the  righteous,  at 
least,  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  is  foretold  by  Paul  that 
at  Christ'a  coming  the  holy  that  are  living  are  to  be  changed 
to  immortals  '^  For  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.  For 
this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
put  on  immortality.  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor- 
tality, then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying.  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  !  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory !"  It  is  natural  death,  then, 
that  is  thus  to  be  swallowed  up,  not  the  second  death,  of 
which  the  lake  of  fire  is  the  symbol — to  which  the  apostle 
has  no  reference.  In  like  manner,  on  the  descent  of  the 
Kew  Jerusalem  to  the  earth,  which  is  to  take  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  thousand  years  of  Christ's  reign,  it  is 
predicted  of  the  men  with  whom  God  is  to  dwell,  and  be 
their  God,  and  make  them  his  people,  that  he  ^'  shall  wipe 
all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  pain ; 
for  the  former  things  have  passed  away."  The  death  from 
which  they  are  then  to  be  exempted,  is  thus  the  natural 
death  of  die  body,  which  is  the  curse  pronounced  on  the 
race  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  and  which,  like  sorrow,  and 
pain,  and  weeping,  had  in  former  dispensations  been  the  lot 
of  all.  The  exemption  of  the  holy  who  are  living  at  that 
period,  and  all  who  become  holy  during  the  thousand  years, 
and  the  absolute  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  death  from 
all  who  come  into  existence  after  the  last  resurrection,  when 
the  reign  of  sin  itself,  and  consequently  its  curse,  is  to 
terminate  on  the  earth,  will  thus  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  continuance  for  ever  of  those  who  are  lost,  in 
existence  and  punishment  Is  it  not  singular  that  this 
great  and  glorious  feature  of  the  redemption  of  our  world, 
which  Christ  is  to  accomplish,  has  wholly  escaped  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Whately  I    The  great  prediction  that  natural 
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deatli  13  at  leogtli  to  be  iiitercepted  in  ita  reign ;  that 
the  curse  ta  all  its  forms  ia  to  be  re[>ealed;  and  that  the 
■whole  race  that  thereafter  comes  into  existence,  through  the 
ronnd  of  unending  years,  sentenced  through  tlie  work  of 
Christ  to  immortal  life,  instead  of  death,  thoDgh  so  clearly 
revealed,  has  escaped  the  Archbishop's  eager  inquiry  into 
the  revelation  God  has  made  respecting  the  future  world ! 
He  thinks  tliat  lie  sees  very  clearly,  that  the  Most  High  has 
granted  nothing  more  than  very  dim  intimations  respect- 
ing it ;  he  persuades  himself,  however,  that  he  sees  in  those 
dim  hints  very  decided  indications  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  have  no  consciousness  in  their  intermediate  life  ;  that 
Christ  is  not  to  come  until  after  the  Millennium  ;  that  the 
holy  dead  are  not  to  be  raised  till  after  that  period  has 
passed ;  and  that  the  language  in  which  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  impenitent  is  predicted,  if  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  indicates  that  they  are  to  be  annihilated  ;  but 
the  great  pni-pose  of  God,  graven  in  characters  of  light  on 
the  pages  of  his  word,  to  redeem  the  race  at  length  from 
the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin,  and  render  tliem  holy  and 
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for  his  doctrine  of  a  subsequent  existence,  the  sleep  of  the 
sonl  during  its  disembodied  state,  its  reunion  to  the  body  by 
a  resurrection,  and  the  continued  life,  activity,  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous,  through  an  unending  round  of  years  t 
How  happens  it  that  the  Archbishop  is  so  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  ordinary  import  and  usage  of  those  words  ?  If  death 
is  the  absolute  annihilation  of  the  being  who  suffers  it,  how 
is  it  that  the  body  still  exists,  and  is  borne  to  the  grave, 
that  the  spectacle  of  its  gradual  dissolution  and  passage 
into  its  original  elements,  not  their  annihilation,  may  not 
offend  the  living  ?  Has  Dr.  W.  never  seen  or  heard  of  a 
dead  body  ?  How  is  it  that  portions  of  the  body  continue 
distinguishable  in  ordinary  sepulchres,  often  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  tliat  in  Egypt  myriads,  and  perhaps  millions 
of  bodies  that  passed  from  life  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago  remain  undecayed,  and  will  remain  so,  probably,  to 
the  morning  of  the  last  resurrection  ?  If  the  destruction  of 
a  material  object — ^a  work,  for  example,  of  art,  as  a  palace, 
a  temple,  a  city — ^is  its  annihilation,  how  happens  it  that  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which  were  destroyed  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  still  survive,  and  dieir  vast 
halls,  buried  for  so  many  ages,  are  now  again  opened  to  the 
light,  and  their  monster  gods,  their  sculptured  monuments, 
their  lettered  history,  and  a  thousand  relics  of  their  art  and 
luxury,  are  brought  forth  to  attract  the  wonder  of  the 
nations  that  have  come  into  existence  long  since  they  met 
their  doom  ?  The  ignorance  Dr.  W.  exhibits  of  the  esta- 
lished  meaning  of  language,  is  such  as  we  could  expect 
only  from  the  most  unlettered,  and  forms  a  very  ill  match 
to  the  station  he  fills  and  the  titles  he  bears.  The  humblest 
curate  in  his  bishopric  who  should  make  such  discreditable 
blunders,  and  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  publish  them,  would 
be  considered  as  giving  very  decided  proofs  of  unfitness  for 
his  office. 

"We  have  thus  far  employed  ourselves  in  showing  that 
none  of  the  considerations  which  Dr.  Whately  alleges  for  the 
purpose,  prove  or  present  any  indication  that  those  who  re- 
main unsanctified  are,  at  the  last  judgment,  to  be  annihi- 
lated. Whether,  however,  they  are  then  to  be  struck  from 
existence  or  not,  is  not  left  in  uncertainty  by  the  Scriptures. 
They  teach  specifically  and  positively  that  those  who  are 
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lost,  are  to  continnc  to  exist  for  ever,  and  are  for  ever  to  be 
punished :  "Tiien  sliall  he  also  say  unto  them  ou  his  left 
hand,  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels ;  and  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment,  but  the  righteons  into  life  eternal," 
Matt.  XXV.  +1-46.  Here  the  word  translated  everlasting, 
in  the  first  and  second  instances,  and  eternal  in  the  third,  is 
the  eatue,  «iw»in,  and  denotes  endless,  everlasting,  eter- 
nal. Eternity  is  predicted,  accordingly,  of  the  pnnishnient 
of  the  wicked,  by  precisely  the  same  term  as  it  ia  of  the  life 
of  the  righteous.  The  wicked  are,  therefore,  to  continue  to 
exist  for  ever  in  order  to  be  thesubjecteof  that  punishment, 
as  much  as  the  righteous  are  in  order  to  be  the  subjects  of 
the  life  with  which  they  are  to  be  rewarded.  "  The  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  I-ord  Jcsaa 
Christ :  who  shall  be  punished  with  {iuift  -i«i«p)  everlasting 
ruin,  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  his  power :  when  be  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
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not  God,  and  obey  not  the  goepel  of  Clirist,  i8  to  be 
eyerlasting,  they  are  to  continue  to  exi8t  for  ever,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  the  subjects  of  it.  The  punish- 
ment that  is  threatened  to  those  who  worship  the  beast, 
and  his  image,  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  is  represented 
also  as  to  continue  for  ever.  "And  the  third  angel  fol- 
lowed, saying  with  a  loud  voice,  If  any  man  worship  the 
beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  on  his  forehead, 
or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup 
of  his  indignation ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and 
brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lamb.  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever :  and  they  have  no  rest  day  nor 
night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  whosoever 
receiveth  the  mark  of  his  name." — Rev.  xiv.  9-11.  As  the 
smoke  of  their  torment  is  to  ascend  for  ever  and  ever,  their 
torment  itself,  and  thence  they  also,  and  in  a  conscious  state, 
must  continue  for  ever  and  ever.  Otherwise  the  smoke 
could  not  continue  to  be  for  ever  the  smoke  of  their  torment. 
That  their  conscious  punishment  is  to  continue  for  ever  and 
ever,  is  shown  also  by  the  declaration  that  they  are  to  have 
no  rest  day  nor  night ;  that  indicates  not  only  that  they  are 
not  to  be  immediately  annihilated  by  the  torture,  for  it  is 
to  continue  through  days  and  nights ;  but  that  their  miseries 
are  never  to  come  to  a  pause.  No  day  or  night  that  ever 
revolves  is  to  bring  them  rest.  No  language  could  more 
emphatically'  show  that  neither  their  existence  nor  their 
punishment  is  ever  to  know  an  end.  And,  finally,  the  per- 
petuity of  the  existence  and  punishment  of  Satan  and  his 
angels  is  taught  with  equal  explicitness.  Christ  represents 
the  everlasting  fire,  into  which  those  on  the  left  hand  are  to 
go,  as  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels ;  and  it 
was  revealed  to  John,  that  the  devil  is  to  be  tortured  in 
that  fire  for  ever.  "  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  were  cast,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and 
night  'for  ever  and  ever." — Rev.  xx.  10.  His  torment  is 
thus  to  continue  for  ever  and  ever,  and  without  a  moment's 
intermission.  He  must  exist,  therefore,  in  consciousness, 
for  ever  and  ever,  in  order  to  suflfer  that  torment.    And 
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with  this  representation  tlie  whole  of  the  language  of  the 
Bible  on  the  subject  accords.  Tiiere  is  not  a  term  that 
literally  indicates,  there  is  not  an  expression  that  implies, 
that  the  lost  are  not  to  be  immortal,  and  are  not  to  suffer 
tlirou^i  their  endless  existence. 

The  doctrine  advanced  by  Dr.  Whately  is  thus  wholly 
foreign  to  the  word  of  God,  and  bad  its  origin  in  the  notion 
entertained  by  unbelieving  and  rationalistic  minds,  that  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  cannot  serve  any  good 
end,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  vilb  tlie  justice  and  good- 
ness of  God.  His  attempt  to  deduce  it  from  the  Scriptures 
is  a  total  failure,  and  is  most  discreditable  to  him  ns  a 
philologist,  a  reasoner,  and  a  theologian.  In  the  latter 
sphere  he  appears  extremely  defective.  Ko  traces  are  seen 
in  his  work  of  lofty  thoughts  of  God's  perfections ;  no  com- 
prehensive vieirs  of  his  government;  no  heaven-born  ap- 
prehensions of  the  sanctity  of  his  rights,  the  beaut}'  of  liia 
wisdom,  tlje  glory  of  his  righteousness ;  no  awe-inspiring 
glimpses  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ends  he  is  pursuing.  In- 
stead, bis  conceptions  of  God  appear  dim,  narrow,  and 
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answer  that  object,  to  go  on  in  sin,  not  merely  in  this  life,  but 
through  an  immortal  existence,  and  show  at  every  stage  of 
their  being  how  debased,  how  malign,  how  impious  revolt 
makes  them,  how  hostile  to  Grod,  and  how  unjust  and 
malevolent  to  one  another?  How  can  the  universe  see 
what  the  rights  of  God  over  such  beings  are,  and  what 
his  justice  towards  them  is,  except  by  his  actually  exhibit- 
ing his  justice,  by  inflicting  on  them  at  every  stage  of  their 
existence  the  punishment  which  is  due  for  their  sins  ?  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  everlasting  upholding  and 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  is  prompted  by  the  righteous- 
ness and  wisdom  of  Gk)d,  and  is  of  infinite  moment  to  the 
well-being  of  his  holy  subjects.  It  is  through  that  that 
they  are  to  see  fully  what  God  is  in  regard  to  sin,  and  what 
sin  is  in  reference  to  God,  and  to  those  who  commit  it.  To 
strike  the  guilty  from  existence  instead  of  subjectiug  them 
to  suffering  for  sin,  would  imply  either  that  sin  is  not  so 
great  an  evil  as  to  deserve  punishment  by  satfering,  or  else 
that  God  is  not  able  to  exercise  a  government  over  sinning 
beings  that  is  compatible  with  righteousness,  wisdom,  and 
goodness ;  each  of  which  would  be  to  deny  his  perfections, 
and  exhibit  him  as  unequal  to  his  station,  and  unworthy  of 
the  perfect  confidence  and  homage  which  he  demands. 

It  is  manifest  also,  that  such  an  exhibition  of  what  sin 
and  Finners  are,  and  what  the  justice  of  God  is,  is  requisite 
in  order  to  a  just  understanding  by  the  universe  of  the  work 
of  redemption.  How  can  it  be  known  and  realized  that  men 
are  precisely  such  beings  as  the  work  of  redemption  contem- 
plates them,  unless  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  conduct  of  vast 
crowds  of  them  of  all  nations,  in  all  conditions,  and  under 
all  forms  of  government ;  with  and  without  privileges ;  left 
to  their  own  reason ;  under  the  teachings  and  restraints  of 
revelation  in  this  world ;  and  under  penal  inflictions  also 
at  every  stage  of  their  immortal  existence  ?  How  without 
rach  a  practical  exemplification  of  their  incorrigibleness, 
when  left  without  the  renewing  influences  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  can  it  be  adequately  seen  and  realized,  that  the  reno- 
vation and  redemption  of  those  who  are  saved,  are  wholly 
the  work  of  God  ?  And  how,  without  a  comprehension  of 
that,  can  the  universe  rightly  appreciate  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  grace  of    God  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
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and  give  to  bitn  the  glory  and  Ioto  that  are  dne  to  him 
for  it  * 

It  is  manifest  alf^o  that  that  exemplification  of  what  sin 
and  BiQUers  siX',  aud  what  the  rights  and  justice  of  God  are, 
must  be  made  on  a  scale  so  vast  as  to  render  it  certain  that 
the  work  of  saivstioD  will  always  be  rightly  understood — 
though  it  shonld  be  at  length  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
all  that  come  into  existence — before  such  an  extension  of 
it  can  be  ^afe,  the  whole  human  family  thereafter  subsisting 
on  the  earth  freed  from  the  curse  of  the  fall,  and  redemp- 
tion in  that  form  continued  throngh  an  endless  series  of 
generations ; — while  it  is  apparent  tliat  if  the  permission  of  ain 
in  this  world  at  length  reaches  such  a  point  as  to  meet  that 
necessity  of  the  divine  government  and  of  the  universe,  it 
would  tlien  be  practicable  to  arrest  the  tide  of  sin  here, 
and  confer  the  blessings  of  redemption  on  all  who  there- 
after comti  into  being,  however  great  their  number,  through 
the  ceaseless  roviud  of  eternal  years.  It  ie  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  pcrmiesion  of  »in  in  this  world  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
anil  its  continued  permission  and  punishment  for  ever  in  the 
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nary  trials  of  life,  and  especially  nnder  the  persecutions  and 
sufferings  which  they  have  been  called  to  endure  on  account 
of  their  allegiance  to  him.    The  doctrines,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  he  teaches,  are  not  only  wholly  foreign  to  the  Bible, 
but  have  this  darkest  of  all  marks  of  their  falsehood  and 
malignity,  that  they  throw  a  fatal  damp  on  piety,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  denying  to  redemption  itself  some  of  its 
essential  elements ;  and  on  the  other,  by  divesting  religion 
of  some  of  its  most  precious  hopes  and  supports.    No  reno- 
vated heart  was  ever  waked  by  them  to  fervent  love,  or 
owed  the  glow  and  vigor  of  its  highest  affections  in  any 
measure  to  their  influence.    Instead,  they  cast  a  dark  and 
freezing  shadow  over  the  soul,  by  the  thought  that  myriads 
and,  for  aught  that  appears,  millions  of  years  may  pass 
after  this  life  closes,  ere  the  spirit  again  feels  a  pulse  of 
consciousness,  and  enters  into  the  joys  of  another  life; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  divest  the  law  of  God  of  its 
sanction,  and  encourage  sin  by  the  prospect  of  impunity. 
If  Dr.  W.'s  representations  are  true,  the  only  suffering  the 
sinner  is  after  this  life  to  feel  for  his  sins,  no  matter  how 
numerous  or  atrocious  they  are,  is  to  be  confined  to  a  short 
space  of  revived  consciousness  at  the  last  judgment;  and 
the  terrors  of  that  hour  are  to  be  mitigated  and  turned  to 
a  mockery  by  the  certainty  that  they  are  to  be  immediately 
terminated  by  annihilation  I    No  doctrine  more  unfriendly 
to  the  restraint  of  the  natural  heart,  none  better  suited  to 
give  the  rein  to  lawless  passion,  was  ever  devised  1    It  is 
precisely  what  the  most  reckless  and  depraved  wish  and 
strive  to  believe  is  true.    It  is  the  very  faith  that  the  most 
debased  and  profligate  of  the  vast  brood  of  infidels  and 
atheists  of  the  present  day,  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
cherish ;  and  its  fatal  effects  are  seen  in  the  coarse  vices, 
the  malignant  passions,  and  the  daring  impieties  of  the 
population  of  Germany  especially,  where  the  doctrine  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  soul  after  death  is  generally  held. 
When  but  here  and  there  an  individual  embraces  it,'  who 
remains  under  the  impression  of  a  better  education  and 
the  restraints  of  a  truth-believing  community,  they  may 
escape  in  a  measure  its  demoralizing  influences  ;  but  let  it 
become  the  faith  of  the  people  at  large,  and  it  will  issue  in 
the  extinction  of  religion,  and  a  depravation  of  manners^ 
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and  exacerbation  of  selfish  and  fiendish  paaaions,  that  will 
make  the  world  a  pandemoniDm. 


Abt,  n. — N0TE8  OS  Scripture. 

Matt.  1,  1.  "The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham,"  which  may  be  para- 
phrased thus :  ITie  table  of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  wlio  is 
the  Christ,  that  great  king  in  whom  the  covenanls  God 
made  with  Abraham  and  David  met  and  were  fullilled. 
This  title  is  not  confined  to  the  first  seventeen  vereea.  It 
extends  to  the  whole  chapter. 

The  design  of  the  evangelists  in  composing  the  gospels, 
was  to  prove  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  the  Jews  had 
just  before  rejected  and  put  to  death.  Acts  ii.  3*!,  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  Luke  i.  4.  The  evangelist  John 
expressly  declares  this  as  his  motive,  xx,  31 ;  and  Matthew 
virtually  does  so  in  this  verse.      Had  it  been  his  object 
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16, 19,  although  afterwards  promised  to  David  under  new 
relations.  In  other  words,  the  two  great  covenants,  viz. 
the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  or  royal  covenant,  both  met 
and  were  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Hence,  we  infer 
that  the  evangelist's  design  in  the  first  verse  of  the  gospel 
was  to  propound,  for  the  consideration  of  his  readers,  Jesus 
as  the  seed  of  these  two  great  national  covenants.  The 
eflFect  of  these  additions  to  the  proper  personal  name  of  our 
Lord,  then,  is  to  circumscribe  and  define  the  subject  he 
proposed  to  treat,  as  if  the  evangelist  had  said,  "  I  propose 
to  write  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  is  the  seed 
first  covenanted  to  Abraham,  and  afterwards  to  David,  and 
therefore,  the  Messiah  or  Christ." 

The  table  of  pedigree  is  then  immediately  added  as  the 
first  proof  of  this  proposition.  This  was  a  necessary,  but 
not  of  itself  a  complete  proof  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
was  a  descendant  of  both  David  and  Abraham,  Matt.  i.  20, 
yet  not  the  Christ.  To  complete  the  proof,  therefore,  the 
evangelist,  as  he  proceeds,  introduces,  in  logical  order, 
other  facts,  which  serve  not  only  to  discriminate  Jesus 
firom  every  other  descendant  of  David,  but  to  evince 
the  truth  of  his  proposition  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
In  general  terms  they  may  be  stated  thus :  1.  The  human 
'genealogy  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  2.  His  divine  generation, 
i.  19.  3.  Extraordinary  public  events  which  occurred 
about  the  time  of  liis  birth,  and  the  effect  they  had 
upon  the  mind  of  the  king  of  Judea,  chap.  ii.  1,  2,  3-9,  16. 
4.  The  ministry  and  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  chap, 
iii.  6.  The  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  many  of  which  are 
recorded  to  show  that  they  were  just  such  works  as  the 
prophets  foretold  Messiah  should  perform,  iv.  23,  25.  6. 
The  divine  elevation  and  purity  of  his  doctrine,  chap,  v.-vii. 
7.  The  manner  of  his  death,  xxvii.  50,  54.  8.  His  resurrec- 
tion, chap,  xxviii. 

Some  authors  (as  Whiston)  suppose  that  the  first  portion  of 
this  gospel  (as  far  as  chap.  xiv.  12)  has  been  greatly  disar- 
ranged. Others  even  call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
first  two  chapters  (see  Bowyer's  Conjectures  on  Matt.  iii.). 

The  foregoing  observations  furnish  sufficient  grounds  of 
dissent  from  all  such  surmises.  The  matters  contained  in 
the  gospel  are  logically  arranged  with  a  view  to  prove  the 
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proposition  contained  in  the  first  verse,  which,  as  before 
explained,  was  not  only  the  most  important,  but  (in  view 
of  tlie  pin  and  folly  of  rejecting  him)  appalling  to  the 
nation.  Had  Pilate  written  over  the  cross,  "  Tliis  is  Jcsoa, 
the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham,  the  king  of  the 
Jews,"  it  would  have  been  much  more  offensive  to  the 
priests  than  the  one  he  actually  wrote ;  for  it  would  have 
charged  them  with  rejecting  and  putting  to  death  that 
great  deliverer  and  king,  sent  to  them  in  fulfilment  of  those 
Divine  promises,  which  were  the  most  precious  inheritance 
of  Uie  nation. 

"We  regard  this  gospel  as  intended  specially  for  Jews,  It 
begins  abruptly.  It  takes  for  granted  that  ^e  readers  are 
well  acquainted  with  Jewish  history.  It  was  probably 
written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  by  the  evangelist  himself. 
{See  a  Tract  by  Dr.  Tregelles  on  this  question.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  many  authentic  gospels  were  composed  for 
the  use  of  that  people  by  inspired  men,  which  may  have 
been,  and  probably  were,  written  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the 
■  dialect  of  the  country;  and  that  to  ^ 
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Jesus,  nor  were  the  brethren  of  Judas.  This  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  their  names  should  not  be  included  in  a  table 
of  pedigree,  as  such.  Yet,  as  the  evangelist  has  respect  to 
the  Abrahamic  covenant,  it  was  important  to  refer  generally 
to  all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  because  they  were  embraced  by 
it,  and  he  does  so.  For  the  same  reason  Zara  is  mentioned, 
verse  3.  But  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  other  sons  of 
Abraham  or  Isaac,  because  they  were  to  be  numbered 
among  the  Gentiles,  Kom.  ix.  7 ;  Gal.  iv.  22. 

Matt.  i.  6.  "  And  Jesse  begat  David  the  king,  and  David 
the  hing  begat  Solomon" — ^not  Solomon  tJie  hing. 

Both  the  addition  and  the  omission  are  significant.  It 
was  not  to  give  greater  honor  to  David  than  to  Solomon 
that  this  distinction  was  made :  Solomon  was  as  truly  a 
king  as  David,  and  his  reign  was  even  more  glorious.  See 
Matt.  vi.  29.  There  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  royal  cove- 
nant or  the  covenant  of  the  kingdom,  which  God  made 
with  David,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  2  Sam.  vii. 
12, 18-29 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  17.  To  the  same  covenant,  the 
angel  Gabriel  refers  in  his  address  to  Mary,  Luke  i.  32, 
33. 

There  is,  perhaps,  also  an  allusion  to  the  typical  relation 
of  David  to  the  Messiah.  The  mercies  of  David  were  made 
sure  by  covenant,  Isaiah  iv.  3 ;  Acts  viii.  34.  They  were 
not  like  Adam's,  Gen.  ii.  17,  and  Saul's,  liable  to  forfeiture 
by  disobedience,  1  Sam.  xiii.  13, 14  ;  xvi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  14, 
15.  No  other  king  of  Israel  was  ever  the  object  of  so  great 
condescension  and  grace  as  David.  He  was  not  only  king 
by  divine  right — a  type  of  the  second  Adam,  but  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom  is  made  sure  to  him  and  his  seed,  that  is 
Christ,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  who  is  the  second  Adam. 

The  meaning  of  the  evangelist,  then,  may  be  thus  para- 
phrased :  "  And  Jesse  begat  David,  that  king  to  whom  and  to 
whose  seed  the  kingdom  was  made  sure  and  perpetual  by 
the  covenant  of  God  with  him." 

Matt.  i.  12.  "And  after  they  were  broughf  to  Babylon, 
Jechonias,"  &c.,  and  verse  17,  last  clause. 

The  evangelist  mentions  the  carrying  away  (of  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin)  to  Babylon,  but  says  nothing  of 
their  return  from  this  captivity.  The  reason  is,  neither 
these  nor  the  ten  tribes  which  had  previously  been  carried 
into  captivity,  had  been  restored  in  the  sense  of  the  cove- 
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nsnt  God  had  promised  Abr&ham  to  make  him  the 
father  of  an  inuumerahle  posterity,  the  father  of  uatioiiB, 
the  father  of  kings.  He  had  promised  to  give  him  a 
coantry  for  his  posterity  to  dwell  in,  even  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He  had  also  promised  him  his  blessing  and 
protection  against  enemies,  and  great  renown ;  &^  to 
make  him  the  means  of  blessing  the  whole  world.  And 
all  these  promises  God  had  made  sure  to  him  and  his  seed 
for  ever  by  an  oath.  See  Gen.  xii.  1, 3  ;  xiii.  14^17 ;  xv.fi; 
xvii.  3-8 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xxii.  17,  18 ;  Kom.  iv.  13.  These 
promises  were  aflerwards  renewed  and  confirmed  to 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxvi.  1-5 ;  xxviii.  4,  29,  and  to  Jacob,  Qen. 
xxviii.  13,  15 ;  xxxv.  11,  12  ;  xlvi.  3. 

The  Jews,  for  whom  tliia  evangelist  especially  wrote, 
were  sensible  that  these  great  and  glorious  promises  had 
never  been  fulfilled.  The  ten  tribes  were  carried  into 
captivity,  B.  c.  721,  and  had  never  returned.  The  two 
other  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  b.  c.  606,  and  very 
few  of  them  comparatively  atterwards  returned.  The 
Samaritans,  a   mongrel  race,  possessed   the  central   parts 
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his  Idngdom,  <fec.  .  .  .  T  will  establish  the  thrnne  of 
his  kingdom  for  ever^  and  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom 
shall  he  established ybr  ever  before  thee,"  2  Sam.  vii.  10, 11, 
16 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  9,  11,  12,  14.  How  then  could  the 
evangelist  speak  of  a  return  from  Babylon  ?  To  have  done 
so,  would  have  done  violence  to  the  nation's  hopes  as  well 
as  to  the  terms  of  these  covenants. 

Some  authors,  however,  maintain  that  portions  of  all  the 
tribes  did  return  from  their  captivity,  and  tliat  therefore 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  restoration  of  Israel,  may  be 
considered  as  fulfilled.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  note 
to  consider  these  prophecies.  The  subject  comes  up  in 
connexion  with  God's  covenants,  with  which  no  doubt  the 
prophecies  correspond.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  the 
evangelist  makes  no  mention  of  any  restoration,  although 
he  might  easily  have  done  so  if  such  were  the  fact,  in  the 
12th  verse — "  And  (after  the  return  from  Babylon),  Zoro- 
babel  begat,"  &c.,  or  "  Abiud  begat,"  &c.  as  the  fact  might 
be.  Josephus  the  historian  (Antiq.  b.  ii.  c.  5,  §  2)  evidently 
supposed  that  the  ten  tribes  remained  in  captivity  when 
he  wrote  ;  and  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of 
his  countrymen,  John  vii.  35 ;  James  i.  1 ;  Acts  xxvi.  7. 
Had  there  been  a  restoration  in  the  sense  of  the  covenants, 
and  consequently  of  the  prophecies  also,  it  is  probable  the 
evangelist  would  have  noted  it  as  he  did  the  captivity,  or 
he  would  have  omitted  both,  especially  as  the  fact  of  a 
captivity  had  no  necessaiy  connexion  with  the  pedigree  of 
our  Lord,  but  only  with  the  covenants  which  were  to  be 
fulfilled  by  him.  If  we  had  no  means  of  information  but 
this  chapter,  we  might  infer  that  not  only  Salathiel,  but  all 
those  whose  names  follow  his,  were  begotten  in  captivity 
at  Babylon. 

Matt.  i.  16 "  of  whom  was  bom  Jesus" — (ij  ii 

The  marginal  translation  of  ytffnin  in  v.  20,  is  hegotteuy 
which  is  preferable  to  conceived.  In  the  same  sense 
should  the  word  ytvvatfuw  in  Luke  i.  35,  and  the  word 
tygtnhy  in  this  place  be  rendered.  In  the  previous  parts 
of  this  chapter  the  word  tytfftm  is  used  in  the  causa- 
tive or  Iliphil  sense  (Tbln)-  Here  the  word,  without 
change  of  tense,  is  converted  into  the  passive  form,  without 
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aiij  luliiimlioQ  in  tbo  context  of  urij  otlier  cliango  of  the 
sense.  It  \a  simply  a  change  of  constniction  made  neces- 
earj-  \iy  lLo  diTiac  generation  of  Jesae,  whicli  the  evan- 
gelist proceeds  immediately  to  explain. 

Had  not  our  Lord  been  divine  as  well  as  human,  no 
changQ  of  phraseology  would  have  been  necessary.  Tho 
evangelist  would  have  continued  l-m'*  ii  o-'"*"  "»  if"" 
Tti  tiiyfuttt  Xfirrt;  and  this  would  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  Jewish  ootion  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  with 
the  heresy  of  Cerinthus.  The  nation  believed  that  the 
promised  Christ  would  be  a  mere  man,  who,  by  God's 
favor  and  blessing,  would  accomplish  their  deliverance. 
The  evangelbt  here  corrects  that  mistake.  Yet  it  was 
necessary  that  Jesns  should  be  the  son  of  Joseph  as  well  as 
tlie  sou  of  God,  Mark  i.  1.  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  If  not,  the  table  of  pedigree  was  superfluous — 
in  fact,  would  prove  nothing,  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  con- 
nect Jesus  with  the  ancestry  of  Joseph,  Ho  was,  there- 
fore, not  merely  bom  of  Mary,  but  begotten  of  her  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  yet  made  really  and  truly  the  son  of  Joseph 
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thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee, 
and  therefore  shall  that  Holy  (being)  which  shall  be 
(yiffii^f  f#»)  hegotten  of  thee*  be  called  the  Son  of  God — that 
is,  he  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  not  because  he  was 
horn  of  Mary,  but  because  he  was  begotten  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.    See  Mark  i.  1. 

According  to  this  view,  the  word  ytffnrtf  in  verse  18,  or 
rather  yffi»-i«,  which  is  the  true  reading,  should  be  rendered 
generation.  This  sense  accords  with  the  following  verses, 
20-23.  The  evangelist  is  not  speaking  in  this  place  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  Indeed,  he  nowhere  records  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  his  birth,  as  Luke  does,  but  merely 
adverts  to  the  fact  and  place  of  his  birth,  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  which  (as  we  may  infer  from  chapter 
i.  25)  did  not  occur  till  some  time  after  the  events  recorded 
m  verses  18-21. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Beza  translates  this  word  in 
Matthew  i.  16,  20,  and  in  John  iii.  3,  6,  7,  by  gigno^  not 
nascar.     See  also  Sebast  Schmidt's  translation. 

Matthew  i.  23.  "  And  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel," 
&c. 

The  framework  of  this  chapter  rests,  so  to  speak,  upon 
the  names  Jesus  (Saviour,  verse  22),  Immanuel  (God  with 
us),  and  the  appellative  descriptions,  the  son  of  David  (the 
heir  or  seed  of  the  covenant  of  the  kingdom,  Luke  i.  31-32), 
the  son  of  Abraham  (the  heir  of  the  world,  Romans  iv. 
13,  or  the  seed  in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed, 
Oalatians  iii.  8).  The  chief  object  of  the  evangelist  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  to  propound  or  set  forth 
Jesus,  the  great  subject  of  the  gospel,  in  these  four  relations. 
The  whole  Bible  is  little,  if  anything,  more  than  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  things  involved  in  these  relations. 

The  word  Immanuel  (Im-nu-El)  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  this  place.  We  infer,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  evangelist  employs  the  word,  and  the  event 
with  which  he  connects  it,  that  it  is  a  name  assumed  to 
denote  the  incarnate  relation  of  Jehovah  to  his  people. 


•  Theoe  words^  "  of  thee,"  are  supplied  by  the  tranfllatore,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  an  addition  to  the  text,  even  in  the  earliest  edition  (1611). 
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Rpfore  tho  incanmtion,  Jehovah  was  Eloali,  or  Elohiin,  to 
the  seed  of  Israel,  see  1  Kings  xviii,  31,  30  (Hebrew  text), 
a  distinction,  however,  which  Elias  Ilutter,  in  his  Hebrew 
version  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  his  revisers,  have  not 
observed,  as  perhaps  they  ought  to  have  done  in  rendering 
Hebrews  xi.  16.  By  incaniation,  Jehovah  assumed  a  new 
relation  to  the  fallen  race  of  man,  viz.  that  contemplated 
in  the  covenant  of  redemption.  In  this  new  relation  he 
became  the  seed  of  David,  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  David, 
Acts  ii.  31  ;  the  heir  of  the  world,  Daniel  vii.  1-i.  As 
Jehovah  and  Creator,  he  ia  the  Lord  of  tho  world,  Deut,  x.  14 ; 
Psalm  sxiv.  1 ;  1  Cor.  x.  36,  28.  As  Immanuel,  he  has  a 
land*  especially  his  own,  Ezek.  xxxviii.  lC-21  ;  having  a 
defined  length  and  breadth.  It  is  the  laud  which  Isaiah 
prophesied  would  be  overran  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
Isaiah  viii.  8.  He  has  a  people  also  as  well  as  a  kingdom 
of  defined  limits,  John  i.  11.  Eh  r«  'I'im  v^ln  mi  u  i'Jm  «bt1(  ■» 
wafixa^i.  This  land  is  the  land  given  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed  by  covenant,  Genesis  xiii.  14,  15;  xii,  7.  Of  this 
covenant  the  evangelist  had  already  reminded  his  readers, 
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in  Isaiah  viii.  8, 10.  The  LXX.  translate  it  in  both  these  places 
fuf  nfAMf  i  0f9,  So  does  John  David  Michaelis.  The  Yul- 
gate,  Sebast  Schmidt.  Castalio,  Diodati,  and  the  authorized 
English  Version,  transfer  the  word  in  viii.  8,  as  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  it  in  the  tenth  verse.  Luther,  Stier,  and 
Theile  translate  the  tenth  verse,  denn  hier  ist  Immanuel 
(because  Immanuel  is  here).  Regarded  as  a  proper  name 
(and  we  may  so  regard  it  in  all  these  places),  the  last  clause 
of  the  tenth  verse  may  be  shortly  expressed,  "  because  of 
Immanuel,"  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  verse  would  be, 
The  counsel  of  the  confederated  enemies  of  Immanuel's 
land  (the  land  of  the  covenant),  should  come  to  naught,  and 
their  word  should  not  stand  because  of  Immanuel.  It  is 
his  land.  See  Glassius  Phil.  Sac.  p.  1066,  Y,  and  David 
Martin's  (French  version)  Oomm.  on  Isaiah  viii.  8.  But  the 
full  explanation  of  this  name  is  given  by  the  evangelist, 
John  i.  1-14. 

Matt.  1.  24.     "Then  Joseph  being  raised  from  sleep  did 
as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  bidden  him,"  &c. 

K  we  were  to  inquire,  "  How  coidd  Christ,  being  the  son 
of  God,  become  man  ?"  it  might  be  answered :  By  his  creat- 
ing for  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  as  he  did 
for  Adam,  our  first  parent,  and  by  then  uniting  to  it  his 
divine  nature,  so  as  to  form  one  person.  But  had  he  adopt- 
ed this  method,  he  would  not  have  been  of  our  race,  nor 
could  he  have  been  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  whose 
office  it  would  be  to  crush  the  Serpent's  head.  If  we  inquire 
again,  "How  did  Christ,  being  the  Son  of  God,  become 
man  ?"  it  might  be  answered,  by  his  taking  to  himself  a  true 
body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  in  the  race  of  man,  and  entering 
into  the  family  of  man,  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
which  he  himself  had  established.  In  this  way,  he  did 
become  a  member  of  the  human  family,  and  the  promised 
seed  of  the  woman.  But  if  we  inquire  again,  "How  could 
Christ,  being  the  Son  of  God,  become  the  son  of  Joseph  f" 
it  may  be  answered; — in  the  same  way  that  he  could  become 
the  son  of  David,  or  the  son  of  Abraham,  Matt.  i.  1.  The 
difficulty  in  either  case  is  precisely  that  with  which  our  Lord 
pressed  the  Pharisees,  Matt.  xxii.  42, 45,  when  he  inquired 
of  them,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose  son  is  he  ?" 
In  Eev.  xidi.  16,  he  says  of  himself,  "  I  am  the  root  of 
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David,"  tliat  is,  David  as  truly  sprong  from  me  as  Uio  tree 
grows  lip  from  its  root.  He  adds,  "  I  am  the  offspring  of 
David,"  that  is,  I  sprung  from  David  as  truly  as  tlie  branch 
ehoota  off  from  the  truuk  of  a  tree.  But  how  can  this  be  ? 
Ho  was  David's  Lord,  because  lio  created  him.  He  was 
David's  son,  because  he  graciously  covenanted  with  David 
that  he  would  take  to  himself  the  human  nature  in  his  race. 
He  waa  Joseph's  son,  because  he  selected  the  family  of 
Joseph  as  that  in  which  lie  would  fulfil  his  covenant  with 
David  and  Abraham.  He  waa  as  truly,  and  in  tlie  same 
sense,  the  sou  of  Joseph,  as  lie  was  of  David  or  Abraham. 
The  cause  or  reason  of  Iiis  being  the  son  of  either  was  hia 
sovereign  purpose  and  promise  to  put  himself  in  that  rela- 
tion. It  may  be  objected  that  by  son^  Matt.  i.  1,  we  must 
understand  dfscetidant,  and  thus  understood,  we  may  with 
strict  accuracy  say,  he  descended  from  Abraham  and  David 
through  Mary,  not  through  Joseph.  But  the  word  de- 
scendant creates  the  s-ame  difBculties  as  the  word  son,  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  an  immediate  descendant  For,  how, 
we  may  inquire  as  before,  could  Christ,  being  the  Son  of 
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be  known?  This  question,  also,  is  anticipated,  and  the 
answer  given,  "  by  divine  revelation."  The  evangelist  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  such  a  revelation  was  made  to  Joseph ; 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  ;  and  the  occasion  which 
led  to  it.  He  states  the  facts  circumstantially  as  they  oc- 
curred, doubtless  by  inspiration,  and  not  upon  information 
received  either  directly  or  at  second  hand  from  Joseph. 
By  this  method,  we  are  taught  incidentally  several  particu- 
lars of  great  interest  and  importance,  which  would  have 
been  excluded  by  a  concise  statement  of  the  simple  fact  of 
the  generation  of  the  human  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by 

the  Holy  Spirit  (jrtf  «/*«  it  «yi#f  tyn^^n  T*f  I«9*«vf). 

Thus  we  learn,  for  example,  that  his  personal  name 
(Jesus)  was  divinely  appointed,  and  that  Joseph  was  com- 
manded to  call  him  by  that  name.  Matt.  i.  21,  as  Mary 
previously  had  been,  Luke  i.  31.  The  obedience  of  Joseph 
to  this  (as  to  other  commands)  gave  to  the  proceeding,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  form  of  a  synallagmatic  transaction, 
and  the  eflFect  of  a  covenant.  In  this  way,  too,  the  evan- 
gelist shows  how  Isaiah  vii.  14  (which  predicts  the  incarna- 
tion) was  fulfilled — a  prophecy  quite  indefinite  in  its  terms, 
but  made  precise  by  the  revelation  of  the  angel  to  Joseph. 
The  prophet  says,  "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,"  &c. ; 
but  by  what  power,  he  does  not  say  ;  and  his  words  might 
naturally  suggest  the  inquiry  of  Mary,  Luke  L  34,  35. 

The  Vulgate  translates  verse  18,  ChristioxiiQmgenercU/io 
sic  erat  Erasmus  preferred  this  reading,  and  Mill  inclined 
to  it ;  but  Whitby  contended  for  the  teostiua  receptus.  As 
the  object  of  the  evangelist  was  to  trace  the  descent  of  the 
royal  office  to  Jesus,  and  show  his  right  to  it  as  the  Christ  or 
Messiah,  we  see  a  reason  why  he  should  use  that  designa- 
tion. But  as  that  was  his  tiUe^  not  his  personal  name,  it 
was  proper,  in  this  verse,  to  designate  him  by  his  personal 
name  rather  than  by  liis  title ;  yet  not  improper  to  add  the 
title,  especially  as  he  had  already  done  so  in  the  16th  verse 
after  a  •  xtyfUfH.  The  last  word  in  the  25th  verse  may  be 
regarded  as  a  resuming  of  the  narrative  at  verse  16. 

Matthew  iL  The  first  chapter  of  this  gospel — ^it  has  been 
suggested — begins  with  the  proposition  of  the  entire  book. 
The  first  proof  of  it  is  the  genealogy  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
This  proof  involved  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  which, 
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though  taught  In  the  Old  Testament,  Pa.  ex.,  was  ignored 
by  tlie  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxii,  il,  46,  and  excluded  from  the 
popular  theology.  The  evangelist,  tlierefore,  shows  how  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  also  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  through 
him  the  heir  of  David's  throne  by  descent.  The  evangelist 
also  connects  with  the  table  of  genealogy,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  two  great  national  covenants,  the  Abrahamic  and  Da- 
vidic,  in  which  all  the  blessings  the  nation  hoped  for  or 
conld  expect  were  included. 

To  the  Jewish  mind  no  subject  more  interesting  or 
important  could  be  presented,  and  to  those  Jews  who  still 
believed  that  Jeans  was  a  deceiver,  Matt,  xsvii.  63,  tlie 
addition  of  the  title  Christ  to  his  name  (thereby  affirming 
that  he  was  in  truth  the  promised  Messiah),  and  the  further 
additions,  '•  son  of  David,"  "  son  of  Abraham"  (thereby 
affinning  that  lie  was  that  son,  or  descendant  of  those  patri- 
archs, in  whom  the  great  and  glorious  covenants  God  made 
with  them  were  to  be  fulfilled),  must  have  been  extremely 
offensive. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  evangelist  proceeds  to  the 
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duct  proved ;  but  did  he  act  upon  insufficient  grounds,  or 
was  he  moved  by  a  vain  fear  ?  The  grounds  upon  which 
he  acted  were  public  facts — the  public  appearance  of  the 
ICagi — ^their  public  inquiry  after  the  new  bom  king,  &c. 
The  force  of  the  argument  depends  on  the  weight  due  to 
the  acts  of  such  a  government  as  Herod's.  The  argument 
is  not  in  itself  absolutely  conclusive,  because  Herod,  with 
all  the  means  of  information  his  power  could  command, 
might  have  been  mistaken ;  yet,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  other  proofe,  it  deserved  the  serious  consideration  of 
the  Jews  of  that  day.* 

Matt:  ii.  2.  *'  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  king  of  the  Jews," 
or  rather  where  is  the  (•  rt^^tn  ^o-ixtvi)  horn  hmg  of  the 
Jews,  q.  d.  legitimus  et  naturalis  ?  Herodes  enim  factitius 
tantnm  erat  et  k  Komanis  datus,  &c.    (Hardy's  K  T.) 

This  question  of  the  wise  men  taxed  Herod's  dynasty 
with  usurpation,  and  rightly.  The  legitimate  kings  of  that 
country  were  of  David's  race.  They  were  kings  jv/re  Di- 
vinoy  because  kings  by  force  of  God's  covenant  with  that 
patriarch,  Ps.  cxxxii.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  30 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12-16  ; 
1  Chron.  xvii.  The  last  of  these  was  Jechonias,  Matt.  i. 
11, 12.  In  his  days  the  tabemacle  of  David  fell.  Acts  xv. 
16.  For  Qod  had  then  executed  the  threatening  made  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Amos,  ix.  9,  11,  by  sifting  the 
house  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  as  com  is  sifted  in  a 
sieve.    Let  us  open  this  matter  a  little. 

The  form  of  government  appointed  for  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  for  the  land  God  gave  them,  was,  from  the  time 
of  their  exod/ua  from  Egypt,  purely  theocratical ;  God 
claimed  for  himself  the  prerogatives  of  an  absolute  king 
over  them,  and  this  appears  even  by  the  names  the  people 
themselves  gave  him.    They  called  him  their  king,  1  Sam. 


*  We  iDAy  quote  in  this  oonnezion  a  passage  from  Macrobins  touohing  the 
•et  of  Herod.  Writing  of  Augustus  (lib.  2,  eap.  4),  he  says :— «  Cum  audisset 
inter  pueroe,  quos  in  Syria  Herodes  rez  JudsBorum  infra  bimatum  jussit 
interfiei,  filium  quoque  ejus  oocisum;  ait,  Melius  est  Herodis  poroum  esse 
quam  filium."  If  Augustus  said  this  in  Greek — and  some  have  conjectured 
he  did — ^the  wit  consisted  probably  in  a  play  upon  the  words,  it  (swine),  and 
4mvc  or  iiot  (son).  The  pasBage  is  important  chiefly  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
iMt  related  by  the  erangeUii 
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sii.  12  ;  Jer.  li.  57  ;  Ph.  cxlix.  2,  xlviii.  2  ;  Hos.  xiii.  10  ; 
Matt.  V.  35 ;  their  Elohim,  Dent.  xx»i.  17,  a  name  applied 
to  princes,  judges,  and  kings,  to  denote  their  peculiar  rela^ 
tions  and  powers,  and  to  God  also,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  worship  dne  him,  but  as  their  king  and  protector.  See 
Dent.  V.  33  ;  Judges  Tiii.  29,  23  ;  Exod.  xix.  4,  5,  6.  As 
an  earthly  king  resides  in  his  palace  among  his  people, 
gives  his  commands,  punishes  the  transgreseois  of  his  laws, 
administers  justice,  and  provides  in  various  ways  for  the 
well-being  of  his  empire ;  eo  Gkid  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle 
by  the  symbol  of  his  glorious  presence  above  the  ark,  where 
the  cherubim,  with  tlieir  outstretched  wings,  exhibited,  as 
it  were,  the  royal  throne  on  whidi  the  Shekinah,  or  cloud 
glittering  with  fire,  rested.  As  a  king  has  hia  ministers  of 
government,  so  Moses,  before  the  inatitntion  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  was  God's  minister,  and  tho  mediator  between 
him  and  the  people,  Exod,  ks.  19 ;  Dent  v,  27 ;  Gal.  iii. 
19.  After  the  institution  of  the  law,  it  was  the  office  of 
Aaron,  the  chief-priest,  as  God's  minister,  to  approach  bis 
throne,  though  but  once  only  in  a  year,  while  the  people 
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scarcely  any  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  So  that  what  Moses 
had  intimated,  if  not  clearly  foretold,  was  abundantly  ful* 
filled  in  their  subsequent  history,  Deut.  xvii.  14,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
yiii.  11-22.  The  Jews  themselves  (or  at  least  some  of  the 
most  devout  among  them)  ascribe  the  evils  which  befel 
their  nation  to  their  kings.  Saul  having  forfeited  the  di- 
vine favor,  fell  on  Mount  Gilboa ;  David,  by  his  sin,  caused 
a  plague ;  Ahab's  sins  provoked  Divine  judgment ;  Zede* 
kiah  caused  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary,  &c. 

Yet  Gk)d  did  not  then  absolutely  withdraw  the  theocracy 
firom  M  Israel  for  their  sin  in  demanding  a  king.  Nor  did 
be  when  he  rejected  Saul,  1  Sam.  xv.  28,  restore  the  former 
regime  nnder  judges,  but,  iaa^3, 1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  xiii.  14,  of 
his  own  (uxx>rdy  that  is,  without  a  fresh  demand  from  the 
people,  he  chose  David,  and  made  him  his  minister  (as 
Moses  and  the  judges  were,  though  for  different  ends),  and 
not  only,  but  graciously  condescended  to  make  with  him  a 
covenant,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  would  not  only  re- 
store the  theocracy,  but  establish  it  in  a  higher  and  much 
more  glorious  form.  Acts  ii.  30  ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  11.  This  was 
the  covenant  of  the  kingdom  under  which  the  Lord  himself 
became  incarnate  as  king  of  Israel  in  the  family  of  Joseph, 
to  whom  tiie  right  of  the  earthly  kingdom  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  descent  from  David. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  theocracy  continued  from  its 
establishment,  at  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  until  the  birth  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  even  during  the  captivity,  although  in  a 
modified  form.  The  ten  tribes,  by  their  revolt  from  the 
house  of  David,  renoimced  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 
with  that  patriarch,  1  Kings  xii.  16,  and  the  special  guar- 
dianship of  Jehovah  as  their  king,  as  did  the  two  tribes 
also  when  they  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  Acts  iii. 
16,  and  before  Pilate  acknowledged  Csesar  as  their  only 
king,  John  xix.  15.  Then  indeed  the  theocracy  was  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  nor  will  it  be 
restored  until  the  times  of  the  Gtentiles  shall  be  fulfilled^ 
Lake  xxi.  24,  and  Israel  shall  be  restored  to  the  land  of  the 
covenant,  and  ungodliness  be  turned  from  them,  Ps.  ex.  8  ^ 
Matt  xxiii.  89 ;  Bom.  xi.  25,  26.  With  this  great  event 
Ood  has  inseparably  connected  the  restoration  of  the  world 
itself  to  its  lost  place  in  the  holy  creation.    The  kingdom 
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of  the  heavens,  which,  aa  we  have  reason  to  believe,  em- 
braces innnmerable  worlds  into  wliich  God  has  not  permit- 
ted sin  to  enter,  will  then  come  nigh  again  to  thia  world, 
and  bo  outwardly  established  over  a  people  prepared  per- 
fectly to  obey  its  laws  and  enjoy  its  blessings. 

We  may  note  in  conclusion  that  the  evangelist  recognises 
Herod  as  king  of  the  Jews  de  facto.  Yet  he  was  not  such 
dejure,  being  an  Ascalonite  by  birth,  and  disqualified  for 
the  office  he  exercised  even  by  the  law  of  Moses,  Deut. 
Yvii.  15,  not  to  mention  the  covenant  with  David,  by  which 
only  the  right  to  the  kingdom  could  be  conferred,  Luke  i. 
32,  33.  Our  publicists  may  find  here  an  example  of,  if  not 
an  authority  for,  the  distinction  they  make  between  go- 
vemmenta  dejure  and  de  facto.  The  mutations  of  earthly 
sovereignties  show  that  there  are  none  de  jure  divino,  and 
will  not  be  till  the  vision  of  the  psalmist  shall  be  fulfilled, 
Ps.  xlvii,  6,  7,  and  the  Lord  himself  shall  be  king  of  Israel 
and  king  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the  theocracy  be  restored 
to  the  world,  redeemed  and  pnrified  from  sin  and  every 
pollution. 
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that  he  had  power  by  his  mere  word  to  protect  himself, 
John  xviii.  6.  The  evangelist  ascribes  the  protection  of  his 
dttciples,  daring  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,  Liike 
xxii.  63,  simply  to  the  power  of  his  word,  John  rviii.  8,  9. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  labor  this  point.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  should  die  except  in  the  appointed  way,  Lnke  xiii. 
31,  33,  and  thus  Satan  reasoned  in  the  temptation,  Matt, 
iv.  6.  He  represents  himself  as  laying  down  his  life  that 
he  might  take  it  again,  John  x.  17, 18,  xix.  11 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
63,64. 

Why,  then,  did  he  not  always  give  his  words  the  power 
to  deter  and  awe  his  enemies  ?  Or,  why  did  he  not  always 
give  them  the  power  to  persuade  ?  Why  not  the  power  to 
prostrate  ?  Or  if  not,  why  did  he  not  always  protect  him- 
self by  some  miraculous  means  (as  he  did  on  some  occa- 
sions), but  rather  resort  to  just  such  as  a  mere  man  wpuld 
use  to  avoid  dangers  too  great  to  be  overcome  ? 

The  answer  is  plain.  The  Messiah  of  prophecy  was  not 
to  resort  to  miracles  for  self-preservation.  His  miracles  were 
to  be  wrought  in  relief  of  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
infirm,  the  sick — ^not  for  himself,  Matt.  xi.  5.  He  was  to 
multiply  bread  to  feed  the  people,  not  to  feed  himself,  Matt 
iv.  3,  4.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  evangelists  never  repre- 
sent him  as  partaking  with  the  people  of  the  products  of  his 
miraculous  power.  He  was  not  to  provide  for  himself  by 
miraculous  means  a  house  or  shelter,  or  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life,  Matt.  viii.  20  ;  see  Matt.  xii.  14-20  ;  Isa.  xlii.  1. 

This  characteristic  of  the  Saviour's  life  is  prominent  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  As  an  infant  he  has  the 
feebleness  of  infancy.  During  this  period  he  provides  for 
himself  human  parental  care.  The  parents  flee  with  him 
to  avoid  approaching  dangers.  The  only  or  chief  diflFer- 
ence  between  this  and  other  incidents  is,  that  Joseph  did 
not  discover  the  danger  by  his  own  sagacity.  He  was 
divinely  warned.  Yet  this  warning  was  a  secret  intima- 
tion of  which  others  had  no  knowledge.  The  wise  men 
were  diverted  from  their  purpose  to  return  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  same  way.  The  command  of  God  absolved  them  from 
their  promise  to  Herod,  if  they  made  one,  and  they  were 
soon  beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea.  Nor  do  we  know  that 
they  ever  returned.    Yet  divine  power  truly  resided  in  the 
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person  of  the  Savionr,  continually,  from  his  birtU,  until  he 
yielded  np  his  human  spirit  on  the  cross.  At  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  manifested  extraordinary,  but  not  the  Bnperha- 
man  wisdom  he  really  poeseseed,  Luke  ii.  42,  43.  His  phy- 
sical and  mental  powers  he  developed  gradually  from  child- 
hood to  manliood,  Liike  ii,  52.  And  after  he  entered  on 
his  ministry  ho  put  forth  his  divine  power,  and  manifested 
the  divine  nature  which  was  in  him,  according  to  divinely 
appointed  measures,  without  ostentation  or  display ;  not  for 
the  purpose  of  showing,  that  as  a  man  he  was  unlike  others 
(except  in  this,  that  he  bore  all  the  predicted  marks  and 
characteristics  of  Messiah),  John  xv.  24 — not  to  show  that 
his  manhood  already  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  but  that 
the  divine  nature  was  truly  incarnate  in  his  humanity. 

Matthew  ii.  l!^,  and  Jeremiah  xxsi.  15.  "A  voice  was 
heard  in  Rama,"  &c. 

Hie  subject  of  this  chapter  of  Jeremiah  from  which  the 
evangelist  quotes,  is  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
their  restoration.  Kachel,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  is  exhibited 
aa  lamenting  the  loss  of  her   children.      She  was  boried 
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Ephraim  (or  the  ten  tribes)  is  expressly  named,  because,  as 
Holsius  sajs,  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  Scriptures  of 
the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
denied  that  they  ever  will  return.  For  this  assertion  he 
cites  Hosea  L  (but  see  Hosea  iiL  4,  5 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  20,  22 ; 
and  Jer.  xxxL,  throughout).  Professor  Lee  and  other 
writers  entertain  the  same  view,  on .  substantially  the  same 
grounds.  This  whole  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  by  the 
Bev.  Walter  Chamberlain,  in  a  work  entitled  the  National 
Bestoration  and  Conversion  of  the  Twelve  IMbes  of  Israel, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  object  of  this  note  is  not  to  enter  into  this  inquiry, 
but  to  consider  what  connexion  there  is  between  this  inter- 
pretation or  view  of  the  prophet^s  words,  and  the  massacre 
of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod.  On  either  hypo- 
thesb  the  difficulty  is  the  same.  That  there  is  such  a  con- 
nexion, however,  as  fully  warrants  the  quotation,  may  be 
assumed ;  but  what  is  it  f 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  evangelist  quotes  only  the 
fifteenth  verse,  which  is  not  prophetic  hiU  retrospective. 
Bachel  is  represented  as  lamenting  a  calamity  already 
suffered.  In  point  of  fact,  the  ten  tribes  had  been  in 
activity  more  than  a  century  when  Jeremiah  wrote.  The 
prophecy  respecting  their  restoration  is  contained  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses,  which  are  not  quoted. 

The  cause  of  the  lamentation  of  Bachel  was  the  ruthless 
violence  of  the  Assyrian  in  carrying  away  the  ten  tribes, 
after  myriads  of  them  had  been  slaughtered.  The  conduct 
of  Herod,  we  may  admit,  was  not  less  cruel,  but  this  can- 
not be  the  reason  for  the  quotation ;  for  (besides  that  the 
number  of  Herod^s  victims  was  comparatively  small)  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were  descendants  of  Bachel,  or 
of  the  number  of  those  for  whom  she  is  represented  as 
lamenting.  Yet  says  the  evangelist,  ^^  then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Jeremiah,  &a,  Bachel  weeping  for  her 
chiidi^n,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not" 
To  satisfy  the  words  of  the  evangelist,  we  must  find  in 
the  conduct  of  Herod  a  renewed  cause  for  the  Uunentation 
of  the  moth^  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  this  will  appear  if  we 
consider  the  general  design  of  the  evangelist.  This  design 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  represent  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the 
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seed  in  whom  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants  met, 
and  were  to  be  fulfilled.  These  covenants  required  the 
restoration  and  conversion  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  and, 
of  course,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  contained  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses,  Jer,  xxxi. — "they  shall 
come  again  from  the  land  of  the  enemy,"  "  there  is  hope  in 
thine  end,"  "  thy  children  shall  come  again  to  the  laud  of 
their  ovm  border."  The  rejection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the 
nation,  and  his  crucifixion  by  the  command  of  Pilate,  post- 
poned, so  to  Bpeak,  the  realization  of  these  promises,  and 
(in  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophet)  were  renewed 
causes  for  t!ie  weeping  of  their  mother.  In  the  same  way 
the  act  of  Herod  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  deliverer,  which 
led  to  his  temporary  exile,  verse  li,  and  afterwards  to  his 
residence  in  a  despised  place,  Matthew  ii.  23,  John  i.  46, 
and  the  reproachful  epithet  of  Nazarene.  All  these  acts 
of  Herod,  of  the  Jews,  of  Pilate,  tended  directly  to  prolong 
the  calamity,  at  iirst  inflicted  by  the  Assyrian.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  evangelist  appears  to  have  regarded  it 
If  the  original  captivity  was  a  cause  of  weeping,  now, 
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The  representation  of  the  prophet  is  dramatical.  By  a 
bold,  yet  beautiful  figure,  he  represents  "  Kachel  as  come 
forth  from  her  grave,  lamenting  bitterly  the  loss  of  her 
children  ;  none  of  whom  presented  themselves  to  her  view, 
being  all  slain  or  gone  into  exile."  (Blaney.)  The  evan- 
gelist adopts  the  imagery  of  the  prophet,  and  applies  it  to 
the  first  of  that  series  of  persecutions,  which  resulted  in  the 
rejection  and  death  of  the  Eedeemer  of  her  lost  ones,  because 
by  means  of  those  acts,  the  cause  of  this  mother's  sorrow 
was  prolonged  ;  and,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the 
blood  of  this  rejected  Kedeemer,  would  have  been  perpetual. 

This  Tiew  of  the  passage  yields  a  sense  in  hannony  with 
the  scope  of  the  evangelist,  and  with  the  words,  verse 
17,  by  which  he  introduces  the  quotation.  See  Spanheim, 
Dnb.  Evang.  553-575,  for  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this 
passage. 

Matt.  iii.  2.  ^^  Eangdom  of  heaven"  (fiao-iXtia  rm  •vfttfmt^  T^^g- 
dom  of  the  heavens). 

If  we  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  the  stupendous  globes 
which  garnish  the  heavens,  surpassing  in  number  our  arith- 
metic, many  of  which  greatly  exceed  the  earth  in  magni- 
tude, are  the  dwelling-places  (^f^/,  John  xiv.  2)  of  an  intel- 
ligent moral  creation,  capable  of  beholding  the  glory  of 
Gk)d,  and  of  adoring  him  for  his  goodness,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  us  to  admit,  also,  that  the  government  of  this 
immeasurable  fabric,  of  worlds  is  directly  administered  by  ' 
God  himiself — in  other  words,  that  the  government  of  the 
Bniverse,  as  one  vast  dominion,  is,  and  necessarily  must  be, 
theocratical.  Before  Adam  fell,  God's  government  of  him 
and  of  the  world  itself  was  immediate.  Had  Adam  con- 
tinued upright,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  God  would 
have  withdrawn  from  him,  or  left  his  offspring  to  grope  in 
darkness  after  his  will.  Acts  xvii.  27-30. 

Let  us  suppose,  further,  that  each  of  these  unnumbered 
worlds  is  the  dwelling-place  of  a  race  or  order  of  beings 
proceeding  from,  or  some  way  connected  with,  one  common 
8tock,Eph.  iii.  15;  see  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  382,  and  all  sinless, 
the  loving,  willing  subjects  of  their  Creator ;  his  laws,  how- 
ever communicated,  would  rule  their  being ;  his  will  would 
be  done  in  each  perfectly,  as  we  are  taught  to  pray  that  it 
may  yet  be  done  on  earth.    However  diversified  in  their 
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form,  structure,  or  condition  these  worlds  and  their  iuhabit- 

anta  may  be,  and  however  various  may  be  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  divine  will,  and  although  separated  by  spaces 
vast  beyond  all  finite  conception,  jet  relatively  to  the 
Creator  they  constitute  but  one  kingdom,  called  in  the 
Scripturea  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  or  the  kingdom  of 
God,  because  none  but  God  could  govern  a  realm  so  con- 
stituted or  60  vast.  Considered  as  one  kingdom,  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  therefore,  can  only  be  tlieocratical.* 

But  this  world  has  dropped  from  the  sphere  it  was 
designed  to  occupy.  The  curse  of  God  has  come  over  it, 
through  sin,  Kom.  viii.  20,22.  A9  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  kingdom  of  tlie  heavens  was  withdrawn  at  the  coming 
in  of  the  curse.  Yet  not  for  ever ;  for  it  was  God's  purpose, 
even  from  the  beginning,  to  restore  the  world  to  its  lost 
place  in  creation,  by  ways  which,  from  time  to  time,  he 
gradually  revealed.  The  time  for  its  restoration,  though 
iixod  in  the  divine  mind,  has  ever  been  a  secret;  yet, 
because  it  b  fixed,  it  has  continually  been  drawing  nearer. 
When  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  this  kingdom  was  for- 
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theocracy,  and  snch  as  perfectly  holy  beings  only  can  enjoy. 
He  race  of  Israel,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  and  prof- 
fered blessings  of  the  divine  government,  Exod.  xix.  5,  6, 
Dent  xi.  26-28,  were  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people 
firom  the  beginning,  always  resisting  the  divine  will.  Acts 
viL  51,  Ezek.  xx.,  and  continually  suffered,  on  that  account, 
chastisements  such  as  no  other  nation  has  experienced. 
But  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  imports  the  absence  of  all 
sin,  Matt  v.  48,  and  all  moral  and  physical  evil.  Gen.  i. 
81,  Bev.  xxi.  4,  and  consequently  embraces  within  its 
divine  influences  only  unfallen  worlds,  or  those  into  which 
sin  has  not  entered.  ^'  That  there  are  such — the  residence 
of  intelligent  beings  of  incalculable  numbers,  and  endless 
diversities  of  character,  all  supported,  governed,  and  blessed 
(as  the  worlds  they  inhabit  are  sustained,  regulated,  and 
moved)  by  the  hand  of  that  Almighty  Being  who  created 
them,  and  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  all — there  is  the 
highest  reason  to  suppose,"  Dwight's  Serm.  xvii. 

This  was  the  kingdom  John  preached,  which  was  with- 
drawn from  the  world  when  man  fell  and  sin  entered.  That 
it  was  not  the  theocracy  of  the  Levitical  economy,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  law  and  the  prophets,  during  all  the 
times  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  announced  the  kingdom  of 
the  heavens  as  futmre.  John  the  Baptist,  first  after  the 
fidl,  proclaimed  it  as  come  nigh  again,  Luke  xvi.  1^ ;  Matt. 
xi.  11, 13. 

Nor  was  the  kingdom  John  preached  (as  many  suppose) 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  John's 
baptism  and  whole  ministry  was  limited  to  Israel,  and  when 
Isniel  fell,  his  baptism  was  superseded  by  a  wider  baptism, 
Matt  xxviL  19,  iii.  5,  6 ;  Luke  iii.  21.  The  dispensation 
of  grace  to  the  Gentiles  was  appointed  because  of  the 
fiulure  of  the  dispensation  of  the  law  to  the  Jews,  Bom.  viii. 
8 ;  Gal.  ii.  21.  As  in  the  parable  of  the  marriage.  Matt, 
xxii.  1-7,  had  (Israel)  the  first  invited  guests  accepted  the 
king's  most  gracious  offer,  another  company  (elected  and 
taken  out  of  the  Gentiles)  would  not  have  been  called, 
Luke  xiv.  15,  24 ;  Bom.  xi.  11.  This  last  company,  subro- 
gated to,  or  substituted  in,  the  place  of  those  first  called, 
will  attain,  by  God's  grace,  when  their  body  (the  elect 
church)  shall  be  completed,  that  pre-eminence  in  the  king- 
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doin  of  God,  which  was  first  protniaed  to  Israel,  1  Pet.  ii. 
9,  Exod.  six,  5,  i),  conditionally  on  their  obedience.  It 
results,  therefore,  that  both  the  economy  of  law  and  the 
economy  of  grace  were  designed  to  be  introductory  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens.  John  preached  a  kingdom  which 
is  yet  fntiire,  but  would  have  come  in  Ids  day,  had  Israel 
accepted  it  with  the  obedience  of  the  heart  to  its  appointed 
king.  We  preach  the  same  kingdom  as  still  future,  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  alike,  while  the  Spirit  seals  those  who  believe, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  aggregate  of  the  elect  of 
God  shall  be  accomplished,  and  another  chosen  generation 
and  truly  royal  priesthood,  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  shall  be  made  ready 
to  show  forth  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  Jesus,  the  second 
Adam — the  Restorer  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  anointed  King. 
It  can  be  shown,  tli^t  along  with  the  setting  up  of  the 
kingdom  of  Messiah,  tbo  Jews  expected  the  end  of  the 
whole  present  condition  of  hnman  things,  and  also  the 
resurrection  of  the  pious  dead.  See  Koppe's  Excursus  I.  to 
2  Epist.  Thess.,  for  valuable  thonghta  on  this  formula,  though 
he  falls  short  of  the  conception  this  note  is  designed  to  set 
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over  which  Messiah  their  prince  would  reign,  Ps.  ii.  6, 12. 
With  this  conception  our  Lord's  language  in  the  verse  we 
are  considering  agrees.  To  Pilate  he  said :  ''  Mj  kingdom 
is  not  finom  hence ;  it  is  not  of  this  world — it  cannot  consist 
tc^ther  with  this  condition  of  things ;  mj  servants  do  not 
strive  for  place  or  power  in  it"  To  his  disciples  he  said : 
**In  the  regeneration  (x«Aiyy#f#««),  when  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  sit  on  the  thrpne  of  his  glorj,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon 
thrones,"  &c. 

The  r^eneration  (or  Palingenesia),  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  heavens  (or  of  Messiah)  then,  are  related  ideas,  Luke 
xxii.  28, 30 ; — ^the  former  denoting  the  order  or  condition  of 
things  over  which  the  latter  is  to  be  established.  Thej 
are  not  strictly  synonymous  terms,  but  as  they  signify 
sjrnchronous  or  co-existing  things  and  events,  they  may  be 
interchangeably  used.  The  Palingenesia  is  another  name 
for  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth.  Is.  Ixv.  17,  2  Pet.  iii. 
13,  or  for  the  world  to  come  (•ix«ivt#»»f  r^9  fuxxwa-at^  Heb.  ii. 
S),  in  which  all  things  shall  be  created  anew,  Bev.  xxi.  5. 
When  this  expectation  shall  be  realized,  then  the  kingdom 
of  the  heavens  will  embrace  and  bless  the  earth  again,  as 
it  did  before  sin  entered  it,  and  as  it  now  does,  and  ever 
has,  myriads  of  unfallen  spheres.    See  Rom.  viii.  21. 

Bengel's  remarks  on  this  verse  are  to  the  point,  and 
striking :  "  Nova  erit  genesis,  cui  prse-erit  Adamus  secun- 
dus,  1  Cor.  XV.  44,  47,  ubi  et  microcosmus  totus  (mean- 
ing man),  per  resurrectionem  et  macrocosmus  (by  which  he 
means  the  earth  and  the  heavens  connected  therewith,  and 
all  creatures  contained  in  them),  genesin  iteratam  habebit." 
He  cites  Acts  iii.  21 ;  Rev.  xxi.  5  ;  Matt  xxvi.  29 ;  Tit.  iii. 
6 ;  Luke  xx.  36 ;  Rom.  viii.  23 ;  and  1  John  iii.  2. 

Olshausen  expressly  refers  to  the  connexion  between  the 
"  Regeneration"  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Heavens.  "  The 
"••AiyygffoiW,"  he  says,  "  denotes  merely  the  coming  forth  of 
the  fittrtXttm^  from  its  concealment  in  the  inner  world  of  the 
Spirit,  into  the  outer  world ;  or  the  spiritualizing  of  the 
outer  world  from  within.  The  selection  of  the  expression 
v«Aiyyf ff n«  to  denote  this,  arises  from  the  magnificent  idea 
of  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  whole  and  the  individual," 
or,  as  Bengel  expressed  it,  between  the  macrocosmus  and 
the  microcosmus. — "  In  Titus  iii.  5,  baptism  (A«t;r^tf  TrmXtyyt- 
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(nn'«()  appears  as  tlie  means  which  bring  about  tbe  new 
birth  of  the  individual.     ...     It  goes  forward  from  the 

jriiu^M  to  the  final  glorifying  of  the  'iff*,  Rom.  viii 

Without  distinguish  log  tbe  separate  steps,  the  term 
(ir«Ao-v"'"«)  comprehends  the  whole  in  one  general  expres- 
sion  Man,  therefore,  as  a  viicrocosm,  appears  as 

an  emblem,  prefiguring  every  stage  of  development  in  the 
macrocosm,  and  just  as  it  is  only  in  the  glorifying  of  the 
body,  that  tbe  developement,of  an  individuarB  whole  life" 
— (that  is,  his  ntXiyvfi^*,  or  regeneration) — "has  its  con- 
summation, even  so  the  glorifying  agency  of  the  Spirit 
reaches  its  climax  only  in  the  pervading  of  the  material." 
(See  an  Essay  on  Regeneration  by  Maitland,  in  Eravin). 

We  may  conceive  of  this  great  change  with  equal  pro- 
priety, as  the  bringing  in  of  new  inflnences,  ab  e^temo — as 
the  restoration  of  powers  and  principles  originally  opera- 
tive, but  long  siuce  withdrawn — in  one  word,  as  the  ^nXtM 
r*.  aif  Kinii  (or  paradise)  restored,  or  brought  back  again. 

Such  a  conception  would  be  a&  natural  as  the  outward 
development  of  inward  power,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
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riac ;  "  iterata  generatio/'  Kuinoel ;  "  in  renovatS  vitfi,' 
Castalio  /  '^  in  ilia  restauratione  (resnrrectione)  quando 
Messias  splendidum  sunm  tribunal  occupaverit,*'  Naebe  y 
"in  regeneratione  {plenS)^^^  Sebast.  Schmidt \  "bey  der 
Wiederheratellung  der  Dinge,"  J9d  Wette;  "  in  jener  neuen 
Verfiissung,"  StoUz  Yarn,  Ess  ;  Wiedererzeugung,  Wieder- 
gebort,  Wiederanfleben,  Erneuerung,"  J.  G.  Schneider's 
Zex.  Cicero  nses  the  word,  Ad  Attic,  vi.  6,  to  sigoify  the 
recovery  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  Josephus,  Antiq,  xi.  3, 
9,  uses  it  to  denote  the  recovery  of  country,  after  exile. 
Philo,  in  Yita  Mosis,  uses  it  to  signify  the  renewal  of  the 
earth,  after  the  Deluge.  See  Rosis  Pa/rJchv/rst  Lex.,  Robin- 
son^s  Lex.,  Orvnfidd^  N.  T.,  editio  Hdenistica.  The  Pytha- 
goreans used  it  to  signify  reditum  mentis  «k  ytuTtf^  cum 
mens  prius  defuncti  ad  vitam  in  corpus  alterius  redibat 
[Hammond  and  Le  Olerc.    See  also  Adam  Cla/rke.) 

"  Hsec  vox  propria  novum  sen  secundum  statum  signi- 
ficat  T«  t*  itvrtfw  y iff i^iftm  utti  ttfmwXmvinfm^  denuo  generari  et 
formari  ut  aiunt  Grammatici."  Ha/mmcnd  and  Clericus. 
Hesychius. 

Math.  Flaoius  Lllybious  notes :  "  Begeneratio  significat 
illam  gloriosam  vitam  ubi  erit  plena  hominis  et  regni  Dei 
instauratio.^ 

Simon  (the  Romanist),  translated  by  Webster,  says :  "  By 
the  regeneration,  most  of  the  ancient  commentators  under- 
stood the  resurrection,  believing  the  last  judgment  to  be 
here  spoken  of.  It  may  be  said,  likewise,  that  Christ  speaks 
of  his  own  reign.  The  Jews  agree  that,  at  Messiah's  com- 
ing, all  things  shall  be  renewed,  and  the  law  shall  receive 
a  new  perfection."    (See  also  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xxiv.  3.) 

Beza  says :  "  Begeneratio  sumitur  pro  illfi  die,  quS  electi 
incipient  novam  vitam  vivere,  id  est,  quum  animo  et  cor- 
pore  fruentur  ill4  hsereditate  coelesti."  This  note  is  trans- 
lated  in  the  margin  of  the  Old  Euglish  Bible,  Edit.  1598. 

Pfaffius  says:  "Ad  renovationem  seculi,  mundumque 
futnrum  hie  spectari  tam  clarum  est,  quam  quod  claris- 
simum :  ita  ut  miremur  esse  viros  qui  existiment  de  regene- 
ratione spirituali,  vel  priore  Christi  adventu  haec  explican- 
da,  quem  errorem  hie  et  Lightfoot  erravit" 

Oleabius  (Obs.  Sac.  ad  Evang.  Matt.)  says :  "  Omnino 
itaque  verissimam  existimem  eorum  sententiam,  qui  ^«Aiy- 
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VfitnMf  Cbristo  hie  idem,  quod  Petro  »'  r*>  witrm  •x»)B«r«B-T«r(i 
est,  esse  existimant ;  h.  e.,  novam  facieiu  renim  omninm  in 
mandi  consiiminattone,  qiiam  delineans  Joannes  mfufn  Miiii 
yi'i  xattit  wmum  uim  essG  dicit,  et  cujiis  regonerationis  pars 
est  restitutio  mortnorom,  per  resurrectionem ;  qnte  inde  nt 
Bapra  ostendimus,  et  ipsa  »«Aiyy"'«'"  dicitnr.  Qtiam  sub- 
ordinationem  eleganter  illtistrat  locns  Epiplianii : — 1«  inqnit 
kbIii  it  I)|  iraAiyviiiria  aiKmivani  rt  nyyat  ir  Tn  ■wrritnj  ik  t^ 
mfx<*ii"  ^miffniim :  %U  in  raxiyyiiirta  rursiim,  vaa  istud,  per 
resurrect iormm  ad  pristinam  pulchritudinem.  rettiiuai." 
Epiph,  Ad  Haeres.  xxxvii.  i.  And  see  Tliomas  Gattaker  in 
Notes  to  Marcns  Antoninus,  xi.  1,  and  Burnet's  Tlieory  of  the 
Earth,  L.  iv.  c.  5,  for  copious  citations  from  the  Stoic  and 
Platonic  philosophers.  The  word  abo  occurs  in  Clement's 
first  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians,  Ch.  v.  vs.,  3,  or  §  ix.  of 
Hefele's  edit.  N*i*i^«i  i«fitin  i'»  itt  Xiirtufymt  aim  raAiy- 
yittvim  Turftt.  EKvi|f  >  ....*.  r.  K  Noah  being  found  faithful, 
did,  by  his  ministry,  preach  regeneration  to  the  world,  &c. 
Dktlisgics  (Obs.  Sacr.)  says :  "  Nobis  magis  probatur 
sententia  eorum  qui  waXiyytuviaj  hanc  sensH  ampUori  ex- 
ponnnt  de  totina  universi  in   die   novissimo   renovatione, 
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Jahsenius  says:  ^^Per  r^enerationem  intelligenda  est 
resmrectio  ex  mortnis,  qum  velnt  secunda  generatio  homi- 
nis  erit  secundum  corpus,  quemadmodum  in  baptismo  est 
secunda  hominis  secundum  animum  generatio."    Harm. 

Ch.  c-  p.  n7. 

DiODATi :  ^^  In  the  regeneration,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  life 
to  come,  when  there  shall  be  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth."    Annotations. 

Laict's  gloss  is :  "  In  renovatfi  vita,  in  fiituro  sseculo." 

PisoATOB  says :  "  Id  est  in  renovatione  mundi  vel  potius, 
post  renovationem  mundi,  in  altero  sseculo,  quanquam 
nomen  raAfyyrfm«  videtur  potissimum  intelligendum  de 
restitutione  corporum  et  resurrectione." 

Cornelius  a  Lapidb  comments  thus :  ^^  Yerum  omnes  alii " 
(8.  Hilario  excepto)  "  passim  per  regenerationem,  accipiunt 
resurrectionem  communem,  futuram  in  die  judicii:  hsec 
enim,  quia  corporis  totiusque  hominis,  aaque  ac  mundi 
renovatio,  et  quasi  secunda  ad  gloriam  generatio,  hinc  recte 
hie  et  alibi  regeneratio  vocatur.  Unde  Syms  vertit  in 
$(Bctdo  novo;  Arabicus  in  generaUone  ventura :  tunc  enim 
erit  novum  coelum  et  nova  terra."  Isaiah  Ixv.  17 ;  Apoc. 
xxi.  1 ;  2  Pet  iii.  13. 

CHBaonrz  (Harm.  chap.  132,  vol.  1,  p.  1372)  says:  "Alii 
vero  referunt"  (vocem  regeneratio)  "ad  sequens  verbum 
sedeMis,  ut  loquatur  de  secundo  suo  adventu,  ubi  in 
noviflsimo  die,  qui  k  Petro  dicitur  dies  restitutionis  omnium, 
et  mortui  resurgent  omnes,  et  superstites  in  memento  im- 
mutabuDtur.  Is  dies  hie  vocatur  k  Christo  regeneratio,  eo 
quod  in  resurrectione,  regeneratio  nostra,  que  in  baptismo  "* 
inchoala,  et  ubi  anima  ab  omnibus  sordibus  peccatorum^ 
abluta  est,  plene  ita  ut,  etiam  corpora  nostra,  incorruptibilit 
tatem  et  immortalitatem  induant  atque  conformia  fiant 
glorioBO  corpori  Christi."    Philip,  iii.  21. 

But  Ghwrnus,  Habooik,  Whttby,  Liohtfoot,  Townsbnd, 
Bp.  'Blogmfteld^  Gk)ADBT'8  Illustrations,  N.  T.,  and  some 
oUiers,  refer  the  phrase  to  the  present  condition  of  things. 
QtaanuBj  for  example,  says  that  the  word  denotes  the  king- 
dom of  Messiah,  which,  as  he  teaches^  commenced  with  the 
retorrecti<m  of  Christ — ^in  other  words,  he  applies  it  to  the 
present  dispensation  of  Uie  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  which 
in  his  view  is  the  c«Aiyyf  t  fri«.   Oaloviub  says  this  is  against 
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n  consent  of  almost  all  interpreters.  He  adds  that 
even  tbe  Sjrian  translator  whom  Geotius  quotes,  reuden 
the  word  aectUum  novum,  and  the  Arabic,  generationem 
venturam.    See  Caloviua  in  loco. 

Scott,  IIknry,  Bakhes,  JACOsrs,  and  many  others  among 
modem  commentators,  on  the  other  hand,  with  better  reason, 
agree  with  tbe  ancient,  in  referring  it  to  a  future  conditioQ 
of  tbe  -world  and  of  mankind,  though  they  do  not  express 
any  distinct  idea  as  to  what  that  condition  will  be. 

Onr  own  conception  of  the  (*«Aivvinni()  T 
and  of  tlie  (/J«*-/Aim  mt  *»/«>«>)  Kingdom  of  the  KeaveiiB,  is 
expressed  in  general  terms  near  the  beginning  of  this  note. 
More  particularly  it  includes : 

(1.)  The  resurrection,  exaltation,  and  glorification  of  the 
church  of  the  first  bom  or  the  elect ;  their  installation  as 
kings  and  priests  of  tbe  Messiah,  into  tbe  places  of  honor 
prepared  for  tliem  by  the  Father  in  the  wide  domains  of 
bis  universal  kingdom  (Rev.  ii.  28,  v.  10,  xx.  6;  Lnke  xis. 
17,  19;  Matt.  xx.  23,  xix.  28;  John  xvii.  20,21,  22-26; 
Pbil.  iii.  21;  John  v.  2).     Some  of  the   authors   before 
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economy) ;  but  it  will  embrace  and  sanctify  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  subordinating  them  to  Israel,  Isa.  Ix.  11 ;  Mai. 
L  11,  now  m^e  perfectly  holy,  Isa.  Ix.  20,  Ixi.  3 ;  Acts  iii. 
23,  while  Israel  in  the  flesh  in  turn,  as  well  as  (rcc  i#n»  r#» 
cml^fufm)  the  nations  who  shall  survive  the  judgment  of  that 
day.  Rev.  xxi.  24,  will  be  subordinate  to  the  Israel  of  God, 
or  the  church  of  the  first-bom,  the  glorified  elect  (among 
whom  the  apostles  will  have  a  peculiar  ofSce,  Matt.  xix. 
28),  gathered  by  Christ  their  head  (t»  «« *f srav^ «i»i«ic,  John  iii. 
12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  40, 48, 49 ;  Eph.  i.  8,  20,  ii.  6,  iii.  10 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  18)  to  dwell  with  him  for  ever  in  heavenly  places,  ex- 
alted far  above  all  angelic  natures,  and  clothed  with  spiri- 
tual, immortal  bodies,  like  the  Saviour's,  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  strength.  John  xiv.  2,  3  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17 ;  and 
see  Notes  on  John  xvii.,  and  Isa.  xlv.  11,  Ix.,  in  vol.  viii.  of 
fliis  Journal,  pp.  96-103,  205-212. 

Thus  the  Palingenesia,  a  word  expressive  of  the  great 
purpose  of  redemption,  embraces  the  complete  reparation 
of  ^e  evil  done  by  the  prevarication  and  fall  of  Adam ; 
the  restoration  of  man,  as  the  inhabitcmt  of  the  earthy  to  the 
dignity  and  excellence  in  which  he  was  created,  thereby 
maldng  him  a  fit  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it  was 
originally  established  over  Adam,  and  as  it  now  prevails  in 
all  worlds  into  which  sin  has  not  entered ;  and  besides  all 
this,  an  accession  of  accumulated  ^ory  in  compensation,  so 
to  speak,  for  the  immense  cost  of  the  divine  achievement, 
in  the  elevation  of  myriads  of  our  race  immeasurably  above 
the  rank  originally  assigned  to  man  in  the  hierarchy  of 
created  natures.  John  xvii.  and  notes  thereon,  in  the 
Journal,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  96-103. 

4.  It  is  implied  also,  as  we  conceive,  that  this  new  crea- 
tion, being  a  fruit  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  1  John 
ii.  3,  will  for  ever  remain  before  the  Lord,  perfect  and 
glorious,  and  continue  to  be  for  ever  the  dwelling-place  of 
holy,  happy  beings,  through  an  unending  series  of  genera- 
tions, under  the  headship  of  the  Second  Adam.  But,  as 
remarked  by  Olshausen,  the  word  (Palingenesia)  does  not 
distinguish  the  steps  of  the  process  through  which  the  final 
result  will  be  reached.  The  great  sabbath  of  the  world,  or* 
the  millennium,  is  blended,  in  this  expression,  with  the  glorj 
which  (ft  T«if  mm^t  r^H  nrt^xH*i**ti}  Eph.  ii.  7)  fihall  follow  iL 
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5.  Again :  as  the  first  creation  was  wholly  God's  work. 
Glen.  i.  1,  Job  xxiviii.  4,  Prov.  xxx.  i,  bo  will  the  new 
creation  be.  This  ia  implied  in  the  term  (ynmt)  jxdinge- 
nesia.  Whether  we  regard  it  as  the  second  generation  of 
man  (the  microcosm),  or  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  con- 
nected therewith  (the  macrocosm),  nothing  but  the  creative 
power  of  trod  can  accomplish  it.  Man  cannot  even  com- 
mence the  work  on  hie  own  sonl,  any  more  than  he  can 
consummate  it  in  the  resmrection  and  glorification  of  his 
body.  Both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  work  are  of 
God.  Yet  the  divine  plan  required  that  the  ofier  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  blessings  should  ever  be  made  under  spe- 
cific conditions,  the  rejection  or  violation  of  which  only 
would  or  could  prevent  its  immediate  outward  manifesta- 
tion and  realization.  In  this  manner  the  kingdom  was 
promised  to  Israel  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  Esod.  sis,  5,  6, 
offered  to  them  when  they  were  introduced  into  Canaan, 
and  again  in  the  fulness  of  time  by  John  the  Baptist  and 
our  Ix>rd,  but  in  every  instance  with  the  same  result.  In 
God  has  shown  to  the  universe  the  imootci 
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• 
earthly  monarch  does  not  imply  his  constant,  visible,  per- 
sonal presence,  at  all  times,  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
No  more  does  the  personal  coming  and  appearance  of  Christ 
involve  his  personal  continuance  on  earth  in  his  human 
natore,  at  all  times,  and  his  personal  absence  from  all  other 
parts  of  his  creation.  Nor  does  the  proper  idea  of  his  per- 
sonal reign  exclude  the  ministry  of  creatures,  whether  an- 
gels or  glorified  men.  But  it  does  imply  the  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  Christ  as  king  by  all,  Eph.  i.  10 ;  Dan.  viL 
27 ;  John  xviii.  36,  37 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  28-25  ;  Col.  ii.  10  ;  PhiL 
ii.  10,  the  administration  of  his  laws  as  the  only  authoritative 
rule  of  conduct,  and  such  abiding  tokens  of  his  presence  as 
will  render  his  power  manifest  and  his  government  exceed- 
ingly glorious.  See  Isa.  iv.  5 ;  Deschamp's  translation ; 
Hede's  Works,  folio,  603,  4 ;  Jerusalem's  Glory,  by  Jere- 
miah Burroughs,  p.  65. 

PmLO. 


Akt.  HL — ^The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament. 
XX. — ^The  Impobtunate  Fbiend. 

Luke  XL  5-18. 

^^  And  he  said  to  them :  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend, 
and  he  shall  go  to  him  at  midnight  and  say  to  him :  Frigid, 
lend  me  three  loaves :  for  a  friend  of  mine  has  come  to  me 
fjTom  a  journey,  and  I  have  nothing  to  set  before  him :  and  he 
from  within  ^ould  answer  and  say :  Trouble  me  not :  the 
door  is  already  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed ;  I 
cannot  rise  to  give  yoxu  I  say  unto  you,  although  he  would 
not  rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because 
of  his  importunity,  he  would  rise  to  give  him  as  many  as  he 
wants.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  to 
you ;  seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
to  you.  For  every  one  who  asks  receives ;  and  he  who 
seeks  finds;  and  to  him  who  knocks  it  shall  be  opened. 
And  should  a  son  ask  bread  of  one  of  you  who  is  a  father, 
would  he  give  him  a  stone  ;  or  a  fish,  would  he,  instead  of 
a  fish,  give  him  a  serpent  I  Or  should  he  ask  an  egg,  would 
he  give  him  a  scorpion }     K  then  you  being  evil,  know 
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how  to  give  good  gifts  to  yonr  children,  how  much  more 
■will  the  Father  who  is  id  heaven  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  who  ask  him  ?" 

This  parable  is  not  founded  on  any  analogy  between  the 
conduct  of  the  person  who  was  solicited  to  lend  bread  to 
his  Iriend,  and  the  manner  in  which  God  answers  prayer, 
but  is  designed  simply  to  illustrate  tho  certainty  that  he  will 
hear  the  entreaties  which  his  children  earnestly  and  perse- 
veringly  address  to  him,  and  hestow  the  blessings  which 
they  need.  It  was  spoken  by  Christ  immediately  after 
teaching  his  disciples  to  utter  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  presents  a  most  emphatic  and  impressive  assur- 
ance that  God  will  unfailingly  beetow  the  gifts  his  implor- 
ing children  ask. 

The  person  who  is  supposed  in  the  parable  to  lend  the 
bread,  is  represented  as  giving  it  against  strong  objections, 
and  irom  a  motive  that  sprang  from  a  wish  to  escape  the 
importunities  ratlier  than  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
friend  who  asked  it.     It  is  not  intimated  that  tlie  traveller 
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gift.    And  it  would  be  natural.    Persons,  generally,  would 
in  such  circumstances  feel  it  to  be  better  to  yield  to  the  suit 
80  vebemently  urged,  rather  than  submit  to  the  annoyance 
of  a  continued  application.     And  this  case,  in  which  every 
one  sees  that  the  applicant,  by  his  perseverance,  made  his 
success  certain,  from  the  peculiar  and  powerful  motives 
which  he  brought  to  influence  his  friend  and  overcome  his 
reluctance — ^and  that  he  proceeded  in  his  earnestness,  bold- 
ness, and  persistence  on  a  true  knowledge  of  our  nature — 
this  extreme  instance  is  employed  by  the  Saviour  to  exem- 
pUfy  the  certainty  that  the  fervent  and  persevering  prayers 
of  Ghxl's  children  will  meet  a  gracious  response  from  him. 
The  motive  is  indeed  wholly  different.   The  person  who  was 
asked  for  bread,  yielded  after  a  struggle,  not  from  approval 
of  his  friend's  wishes,  not  from  a  fueling  of  duty,  not  from 
friendship,  not  from  courtesy  or  humanity  towards  the  tra- 
veller whom  the  bread  was  to  supply ;  but  rather  to  escape 
the  unreasonable  annoyance  of  the  continued  and  importu- 
nate entreaty.     God,  on  the  other  hand,  hears  and  grants 
the  desires  of  his  imploring  children,  because  of  his  com- 
miseration of  them  in  their  necessities  and  sorrows ;  because 
of  his  infinite  loving  kindness  and  delight  to  give  relief  and 
bestow  blessings ;  because  he  approves  of  their  desires  of  the 
gifts  which  are  needful  for  their  well-being ;  because  of  the 
sacrifice  and  intercessions  of  Christ  for  them  ;  because  of  the 
pledges  of  his  word  to  hear  them  in  their  cries  to  him,  and 
deliver  them  out  of  their  troubles ;  and  because  the  exer- 
cise of  his  condescension,  benignity,  and  faithfulness  to- 
ward them  in  this  form,  is  infinitely  becoming  his  perfec- 
tions and  station,  and  glorious  to  his  name.     Christ,  accord- 
ingly, follows  the  parable  with  the  most  positive  and  em- 
phatic  assurance  that  God  will  hear  the  prayers  that  are 
addressed  to  him  by  his  children :  '^  And  I  say  unto  you. 
Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.    For  every  one 
who  asks  receives ;  and  he  who  seeks  finds ;  and  to  him 
who  knocks  it  shall  be  opened."    The  promise  is  thus  abso- 
lute.    God's  answering  the  prayers  of  his  children  is  not 
made  to  depend  on  any  conditions  that  lie  out  of  the  sup- 
pliants, as  in  the  divine  sovereignty,  the  state  of  the  world, 
or  the  effects  that  will  result  from  the  gifts  that  are  im- 
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plored  of  him.  The  only  conditioDS  ore,  timt  they  offer 
their  prayers,  as  his  chUdren,  with  the  affections  they  should 
cherish  towards  him  as  their  Father,  with  the  earnestness, 
faith,  lore,  and  perseverance  which  become  tliem  as  his 
creatures,  and  he  enjoins.  Every  one  that  asks  in  that  man- 
ner, receives :  every  one  that  seeks  tinds ;  and  every  one 
who  knocks  for  achnission  to  his  presence,  is  given  to  enter. 
There  is  uo  intimation  that  it  is  only  certain  blessings 
that  God  thna  promises  to  bestow  in  answer  to  prayer,  or 
that  only  prayer  for  certain  specific  blessings,  to  the  excln- 
eion  of  otiiers,  is  thus  to  be  answered  by  him.  Instead,  the 
promise  is  that  whoever  asks  Bhall  receive,  and  whoever 
eceks  shall  find  ;  which  implies  that  they  will  be  heard  in  re- 
ference to  the  partlcnlar  gifts  which  they  may  ask.  The  on)y 
implied  condition  is,  that  they  are  gilh;  which  they  may  law- 
fully desire,  that  are  necessary  to  supply  their  wants,  to 
ftbield  them  from  dangers,  to  deliver  them  from  evil,  and  to 
promote  their  sanctification  and  preparation  for  eternal 
life : — gifts  which  they  may  wish  compatibly  with  their 
renunciation   of  the  world  as  their  portion,  and  the  self- 
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3.  The  source  of  these  gracious  purposes  towards  his 
children ;  the  reason  that  he  will  thus  answer  their  prayers, 
— ^is  his  fifttherly  affection  towards  them ;  his  infinite  tender- 
ness and  love;  and  his  delight  to  relieve  them  in  their 
sorrows  and  sufferings,  and  bestow  on  them  the  blessings 
which  they  need.  Christ  refers  to  the  certainty  which  the 
affection  a  human  parent  bears  to  his  child  forms,  that  he 
will  answer  its  entreaties  for  food,  and  by  gifls  that  meet 
its  necessities;  and  employs  that  to  exemplify  the  still 
higher  certainty  which  God's  gracious  affection  towards  his 
children  forms,  that  he  will  answer  their  requests  by  the 
gift  of  the  blessings  which  they  need.  The  reason  that  he 
will  hear,  forgive,  and  bless,  thus  lies  in  himself,  and  is  as 
enduring  and  unchangeable  as  his  being.  The  fountain 
fixmi  which  his  gifts  flow  is  love— not  justice.  It  is 
becai&e  he  is  infinitely  gracious  that  he  will  thus  answer 
supplications ;  not  because  they  are  worthy  whom  he  hears. 
^The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and 
plenteous  in  mercy.  He  will  not  always  chide,  neither  will 
he  keep  his  anger  for  ever.  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us 
after  our  sins,  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities. 
For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  towards  them  that  fear  him.  As  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions 
fiiom  us.  Like  as  a  father  pideth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pideth  them  that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame  ;  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust" — ^Psalm  ciii.  8-14.  As, 
therefore,  these  are  his  gracious  disposidons  towards  his 
children,  they  may  ever  approach  his  throne  boldly,  with 
the  assurance  that  through  the  intercession  of  Christ  they 
shall  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

4.  The  gifts  he  bestows  in  answer  to  their  prayers  are 
good  gifts,  such  as  meet  their  holy  desires,  such  as  they 
truly  need.  If  they  ask  for  bread,  he  does  not  give  them  a 
stone ;  much  less  does  he  give  them  a  scorpion-gift,  that 
destroys  instead  of  nourishing  their  life.  If  they  ask  to  be 
delivered  from  overwhelming  trials,  he  does  not  answer  by 
pouring  on  them  fresh  storms  of  disaster  and  sorrow.  If 
they  implore  extrication  from  the  power  of  deceivers, 
oppressors,  and  deadly  enemies  of  their  souls,  he  does  not 
respond  by  surrendering  them  to  the  torturing  sway  of 
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snch  foes,  and  leaving  tliem  to  perish.  He  does  not  strike 
them  with  avenging  frowns,  and  wake  their  enemies  instrn- 
mentfi  of  his  relentless  wrath.  That  were  to  destroy,  not  to 
save ;  to  dash  them  with  tlinnderbolts,  not  snatch  them  from 
destmction,  and  crown  them  with  the  tokens  of  his  love. 

5.  He  especially  gives  to  them  that  ask  him,  the  greatest 
of  all  possihlo  gifts — the  Holy  Spirit.  "  If  ye  being  evil 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who  is  infinitely 
good,  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him!"  And 
this  wondrous  gift,  bespeaking  at  once  the  greatness  of  his 
condescension,  his  pity,  and  his  love,  draws  in  its  train  all 
others ;  the  protection  and  bounty  of  a  gracious  Providence, 
the  renovation  and  porification  of  the  heart,  deliverance  from 
the  plots  and  rage  of  human  enemies,  and  the  machinations 
and  malice  of  Satan ;  and  finally,  the  gift  of  a  crown  of 
immortal  life. 

What  a  wonder  of  divine  love,  that  that  unspeakable 
gift  is  thus  profl'ered  to  each  of  us ;  that  we  have  but  to  ask  it 
with  an  earnest  and  contrite  heart,  and  all  its  immeasurable 
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inheritance,  would  be  to  receive  from  him  the  most  im- 
portant service  that  he  conid  render  him.  It  indicated, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  a  blind  devotion  to  wealth ;  and 
on  the  other,  an  otter  indifference  to  the  great  subjects  to 
which  Christ's  instructions  related,  and  the  salvation  which 
he  came  to  bestow.  It  was,  accordingly,  to  show  the  error 
and  folly  of  this  judgment  that  Christ  spoke  the  parable. 

^^  And  he  spake  a  parable  to  them,  saying :  The  ground 
of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully.  And  he 
deliberated  with  himself  thus,  saying :  "What  shall  I  do  ? 
For  I  have  not  where  to  store  up  my  fruits.  And  he  said : 
I  will  do  this.  I  will  take  down  my  storehouses,  and  I  will 
bnild  greater,  and  there  I  will  store  all  my  produce  and  my 
good  things.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul :  Soul,  thon  hast 
good  things  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
drink,  be  merry.  But  Qod  said  to  him :  Fool,  this  night 
thy  sonl  shall  be  required  of  thee ;  whose,  then,  shall  be  the 
tilings  thou  hast  prepared  ?  So  is  he  who  lays  up  treasures 
for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God." 

The  rich  man,  in  his  scheme  of  happiness,  overlooked  the 
consideration  that  his  laying  up  fruits  and  stores  for  many 
years  could  not  secure  his  continuance  in  life,  and  might, 
therefore,  be  no  provision  whatever  for  his  future  necessities. 
He  forgot  his  dependence  on  Qod,  and  confined  his  thoughts 
to  the  enjoyments  here,  which  his  abundance,  if  possessed 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  might  yield  him.  He  acted 
the  part  of  folly,  accordingly,  in  two  respects :  on  the  one 
hand,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  accumulation  of  fruits  that 
were  never  in  any  measure  to  be  enjoyed  by  him.  Death 
removed  him  from  his  storehouses,  and  caused  their  trea- 
sures to  be  appropriated  to  others,  on  whose  happiness  he 
probably  had  never  bestowed  a  thought.  His  toils,  his 
prosperity,  his  rich  accumulations,  were  wholly  ineffective 
for  himself.  He  might  as  well  have  stood  still  or  contented 
himself  with  supplying  his  wants  from  day  to  day,  as  to 
have  gathered  good  things  for  years  which  he  was  never  to 
see.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  no  provision  for  his 
well-being  in  that  endless  existence  which  was  to  follow  his 
life  here.  Instead  of  the  keen  foresight,  the  far-reaching 
prudence,  the  eminent  skill,  witli  which  he  thought  his 
scheme  of  life  was  marked,  it  was  the  work  of  utter  folly. 
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He  proceeded  on  a  false  calculation,  waatod  his  labors,  and 
plunged  himself  in  endless  misery.  So  is  it  with  every  one 
who  employs  himself  in  gathering  the  means  of  enjoyment 
here,  but  does  not  become  rich  with  God  ;  that  is,  does  not 
lay  up  treasure  in  his  kingdom,  by  securing  the  salvation 
which  his  children  are  there  to  enjoy  throngli  their  everlast- 
ing life.  The  parable  thus  exemplified  the  error  of  the 
man  who  applied  to  Christ  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his 
share  of  the  inheritance,  as  though  that  were  the  greatest 
favor  that  could  be  bestowed  on  him,  while  he  totally  dis- 
regarded the  treasures  of  eternal  life,  which  Christ  made 
known  and  offered  to  his  acceptance. 

The  parable  teaches  important  lessons  respecting  the 
nature  of  covetousness,  and  the  disappointment  in  which  it 
issues. 

1.  It  indicates  what  all  observation  verifies,  that  those 
who  surrender  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  covetousnesa, 
or  the  eager  desire  to  acquire  wealth,  surrender  themselves 
to  a  passion  that  is  never  satiated.     Most  of  the  passions 

B  cloyed  by  indulgence,  at  least  for  a  period,  and  gradu- 
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be  exercised.  The  means,  it  is  held,  give  the  right,  and  the 
ri^ty  it  is  not  unfrequently  assumed,  makes  it  a  duty.  It  is 
(me  of  the  most  delusive  and  dangerous  passions,  therefore, 
beeause  it  invests  itself  with  the  air  of  a  prerogative  which 
indnstrj,  capacity,  and  success  have  acquired,  and  which 
weakness  or  a  want  of  sagacity  alone  would  forego. 

8.  Though  such  is  the  passion,  those  who  are  under  its 
dominion  very  commonly  persuade  themselves  that,  when 
they  shall  have  reached  a  certain  point  in  their  accumula- 
tions, they  shall  be  satisfied,  and  give  up  the  farther  pursuit 
of  wealth,  and  devote  themselves  to  quiet,  pleasure,  useful- 
ness to  their  fellow-men,  or  a  preparation  for  the  life  that 
awaits  theifi  beyond  the  grave.  As  the  rich  man  promised 
himself  that,  when  he  had  taken  down  his  storehouses,  and 
erected  others  that  were  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  stock 
of  good  things  for  many  years,  he  would  devote  himself  to 
rest,  and  luxury,  and  merriment ;  so  they  flatter  themselves 
that  they  shall,  after  a  season  of  toils  and  accumulations, 
reach  a  measure  of  wealth  that  will  equal  their  wishes,  and 
then  find  themselves  disposed  to  a  less  toilsome  and  less 
grasping  life.  What  devotee  of  wealth,  by  whom  the  passion 
has  long  been  cherished  and  nurtured,  ever  reached  that 
point)  As  age  advances,  the  taste  and  capacity  for  other 
pleasares  die,  and  leave  this  to  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
heart 

8.  This  restless  and  eager  desire  of  "  having  more,"  if  it 
does  not  directly  violate  the  rights  of  others,  is  regardless 
of  their  well-being,  and  looks  only  to  the  gratification  of  self. 
It  has  no  sympathetic  and  generous  sentiments.  It  covets  and 
grasps  only  that  it  may  amass  larger  means  for  its  own  satis- 
fiKtion ;  it  goes  on  monopolizing  and  hoarding,  though  its 
accumulations  are  intercepted  from  others  who  stand  in 
need  of  them,  and  are  superfluous  to  itself. 

4.  He  who  finds  that  passion  springing  up  in  his  breast, 
and  justifying  itself  by  the  pretext  pf  right  and  usefulness,  or 
of  preparation  for  a  calm  and  happy  old  age,  should  instant- 
ly meet  it  with  as  specific  and  stem  a  resistance  and  repres- 
sion, as  he  would  any  other  passion  that  is  at  war  with  the 
law  of  Ood,  and  threatens  him  with  destruction. 

6.  This  passion  cannot  co-exist  with  the  fear  and  love  of 
God.    It  reigns  only  in  hearts  that  are  in  alienation  from 
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Jiiin,  and  under  the  dominion  of  evil.  "  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters ;  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the 
other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the 
other :  ye  cannot  serve  God  anJ  niarainon."  The  disposition 
of  the  covetous  towards  God  is  ever  that  which  the  appli- 
cant to  Christ  displayed,  who  took  no  interest  in  the  ealva- 
tioii  which  he  proclaimed,  but  only  asked  to  be  pnt  imme- 
diately in  possession  of  the  patrimony  which  his  brother 
delayed  to  divide. 

6,  If  successful  in  their  schemes  of  accumulation,  the 
covetous  are  yet  disappointed  of  the  happiness  they  antici- 
pate from  their  treasures.  Tliey  cannot  consume  their 
superfluous  fruits  if  they  would.  Their  nature  is  not 
changed  by  their  success:  their  powers  of  enjoyment  con- 
tinue circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits  as 
before,  however  large  the  stock  may  be  of  the  instrnments 
of  pleasure  which  they  accumulate  ;  and  when  death  comes, 
it  comes  as  an  enemy,  and  dragging  them  away  from  their 
treasures,  Iheir  only  means  of  happiness,  consigns  them  to 
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Besides,  which  of  you  can  by  being  anxious,  add  one  cubit  to 
his  age?  K  then  ye  cannot  do  the  least,  why  are  ye 
anxions  in  respect  to  the  rest  ?  Consider  the  lilies,  how 
they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not :  yet  I  say  unto 
yon,  not  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory  was  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.  If  Gt>d  then  so  adorn  the  herbage  which  is  to-day 
in  the  field,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  how  mndi 
more  shall  he  clothe  you,  ye  of  little  faith  ?  Seek  ye  not 
then  what  ye  shall  ea^  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  and  be  not 
of  a  distrustful  mind.  For  all  these  things  the  nations  of 
the  world  seek ;  but  your  Father  knoweth  that  you  need 
them.  But  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  superadded  to  you.  Fear  not,  little  flock, 
for  your  Father  is  well  pleased  to  give  you  the  kingdom. 
Sell  your  possessions  and  give  alms ;  make  to  yourselves 
purses  that  wear  not  out,  an  unfailing  treasure  in  heaven, 
where  the  thief  approaches  not,  the  moth  destroys  not ;  for 
where  your  treasure  is,  there  also  will  your  heart  be." — 
V.  22-34. 

Such  are  the  views  and  affections  with  which  the  children 
of  Gh>d  are  to  contemplate  the  wants  of  life.  They  are  not 
to  be  anxious  how  they  shall  obtain  food  and  clothing,  as 
though  God  had  made  no  provision  for  them.  The 
question  whether  life  is  to  continue — which  is  to  be  decided 
by  Ood  only — ^is  of  greater  moment  than  the  question  what 
they  are  to  eat  is.  The  question  whether  they  are  to  con- 
tinue in  the  body,  which  is  to  be  determined  only  by  God, 
is  of  greater  significance  than  the  question  what  the  body 
is  to  be  arrayed  in. 

They  are  to  regard  the  care  which  he  takes  of  the  ravens, 
which  he  feeds  without  their  sowing,  reaping,  or  having 
any  storehouse  of  food,  as  indicating  the  care  which  he  will 
take  of  them  who  are  of  so  much  higher  rank  than  the 
fowls.  This  consciousness  of  their  absolute  dependence 
upon  him  for  the  continuance  of  life ;  that  they  cannot  by 
anxiety  add  an  hour  to  their  age,  should  lead  them  to  feel 
that  he  who  sustains  so  intimate  a  relation  to  them,  and 
upholds  them  from  moment  to  moment  by  his  power,  will 
take  an  equal  care  to  provide  the  means  that  are  requisite 
for  the  support  of  their  lives.  Why  should  they  fear  that 
he  who  never  intermits  his  attention  to  them,  never  with- 
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draws  from  them  his  npholding  haod,  will  neglect  to  sup- 
ply the  food  that  is  equally  essential  to  their  sustenance 
and  activity ! 

They  are  to  consider  the  beanty  with  which  the  variooa 
orders  of  tlie  vegetable  world  are  adorned,  and  regard  it 
as  indicating  God's  power  to  clothe  them.  Will  not  he 
who  invests  the  grass  and  flowers  which  last  but  a  few 
days,  with  snch  exquisite  beanty,  taJte  care  to  fnmish  the 
requisite  clothing  to  hia  own  children  whom  he  regards 
with  infinite  tenderness  and  love  J  How  distrustful  to 
doubt  it  I  He  knows  all  their  needs  and  will  supply 
them. 

Instead  of  wasting  their  anxieties  on  these  things,  they 
are  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  scene  of  the  everlast- 
ing life  of  those  whom  he  redeems,  which  he  in  his  infinite 
love  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  them  ;  for  he  will  also  confer 
on  those  who  seek  that,  all  the  gills  that  are  needfiil  for 
them  in  the  present  life.  In  place  of  hoarding  their  pro- 
perty they  are  to  sell  it,  and  appropriate  it  to  those  who 
need  it,  and  lay  np  treasures  that  are  exhaustless  in  the 
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5.  It  18  God's  good  pleasure  to  give  them  that  kingdom, 
and  if  their  hearts  and  treasure  are  there,  he  will  infallibly 
bestow  on  them  all  the  bounties  that  are  requisite  to  sustain 
them  till  they  are  summoned  to  its  enjoyments. 

6.  What  a  contrast  the  immortal  life  of  blessedness  and 
glory,  in  which  their  choice  is  to  issue,  forms  to  the  disap- 
pointment, the  endless  wants,  and  the  hopeless  misery  in 
which  the  supreme  love  of  this  world  terminates ! 


XXn. — ^The  Different  Servants. 

Luke  xii  85-48 ;  Matthew  xxiv.  42-61. 

This  parable  is  designed  to  exemplify  the  watchfulness  and 
preparation  for  Christ's  coming,  which  are  enjoined  on  those 
who  lay  up  their  treasure  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Christ 
had,  in  the  discourse  of  which  this  is  a  continuation,  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  lay  up  their  treasure  in  that  king- 
domt  assured  them  that  it  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  it  to  them,  and  told  them  that  if  their  treasure  was 
there,  their  hearts  would  be  there  also.  He  now  directs 
them  to  be  ready,  .and  to  watch  for  his  coming,  when  he  is 
to  institute  that  kingdom  in  its  glory,  and  give  his  disciples 
their  inheritance  in  it :  and  then  in  the  parable  contrasts 
the  happy  consequences  of  that  watchfulness  with  the  fatal 
results  of  a  disregard  of  his  warnings,  unbelief,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 

"  Stand,  your  loins  being  girded,  and  lamps  burning,  and 
yourselves  like  men  who  wait  for  their  lord  when  he  shall 
return  from  the  wedding,  that  on  his  coming  and  knocking, 
they  may  immediately  open  to  him.  Happy  are  those  ser- 
vants whom,  when  the  lord  comes,  he  shall  find  watching. 
Verily,  I  say  to  you,  he  will  gird  himself,  and  causing  them 
to  recline  at  the  table,  will  attend  and  serv«  them.  And 
should  he  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  should  he  come  in 
the  third  watch,  and  find  them  so,  happy  are  those  servants. 
Kow  this  you  know,  that  if  the  master  of  the  house  was 
aware  at  what  hour  the  thief  was  coming,  he  would  watch, 
and  not  suffer  his  house  to  be  broken  through.  Be  ye  then 
also  ready,  for  in  an  hour  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man 
Cometh." 

VOL.  EL — HO.  I.  T 
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Tliis  part  of  tlie  parable  exemplifies  the  doty  of  liis 
disciples  to  be  ready  for  his  coining.  They  are  to  be  as 
thoroughly  prepared  for  it,  whether  he  comea  in  their  time 
or  not,  as  serrants  are  who  wait  for  their  master,  who  is  to 
return  at  what  watch  of  the  night  they  do  not  know,  from 
a  wedding,  that  instantly  on  his  arrival  and  knocking  they 
may  open  the  door  to  him.  And  as  those  servants  whom , 
their  lord  finds  waiting  for  him,  whatever  the  watch  may 
be  when  he  comea,  meet  his  approval,  and  are  regarded  as 
worthy  to  be  treated  as  personal  trtenda  and  guests,  rather 
than  as  servants;  so  will  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who  are 
ever  ready  for  his  coming,  meet  his  approval,  and  be  treated 
as  his  friends,  not  as  his  slaves,  and  made  partakers  of  all 
the  blessings  of  his  kingdom.  And  this  conttnaal  watch- 
fulness and  preparation  are  dictated  by  prudence  in  respect 
to  themselves,  as  well  aa  honor  to  Christ.  For,  as  a  honse- 
holder  who  knew  that  a  thief  was  coming  would  watch,  so 
as  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise ;  so  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
knowing  that  he  ia  to  come,  and  at  an  hoar  which  they 
cannot  clearly  foresee,  should,  as  a  matter  of  prodei 
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heart  must  be  there.  If  they  are  elsewhere,  there  cannot 
be  a  preparation  for  it ;  if  it  is  regarded  with  indifference, 
there  cannot.  Christ  and  his  kingdom  must  be  the  great 
object  of  desire ;  they  must  have  the  chief  place  in  the 
heart,  or  instead  of  a  readiness  for  his  approach,  it  will  be 
unwelcome,  and  bring  disappointment  and  dismay. 

And  this  preparation,  it  is  apparent,  was  as  possible  to 
believers  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
as  it  18  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  requisite  to  it  that 
Christ  should  actually  come  during  the  life  of  those  who 
cherish  it ;  it  is  not  requisite  that  they  should  regard  it  as 
certain  or  highly  probable  that  he  will  come  while  they 
live— should  their  life  be  much  prolonged.  All  that  is 
needful  for  it  is  a  belief  that  he  is  to  come,  a  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  ends  for  which  he  is  to  come,  a  supreme 
love  of  him,  and  desire  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  realization 
that  the  time  of  his  coming  is  unknown,  and  may  arrive 
uneiqpectedly. 

On  hearing  this  part  of  the  parable,  Peter  asked  whether 
it  was  designed  only  for  the  disciples,  or  was  intended  for 
alL  And  Christ  responded  by  an  exemplification  of  the 
duty  as  incumbent  on  the  apostles,  drawn  from  a  head 
servant  or  steward  of  a  household. 

"And  Peter  said  to  him,  Lord,  dost  thou  speak  this 
parable  to  us ;  or  to  all  ?  And  the  Lord  said :  Who  then  is 
a  fiiithfiil  and  wise  steward,  whom  his  lord  places  over  his 
domestics,  to  give  the  allowance  of  grain  at  the  time  ? 
Happy  is  that  servant  whom  bid  lord  on  his  coming  shall 
find  so  doing.  I  say  truly  to  you,  that  he  will  place  him 
over  all  his  possessions.  But  should  that  servant  say  in  his 
heart:  My  lord  delays  his  coming;  and  should  begin  to 
beat  the  meo-servants  and  the  maid-servants,  and  to  eat,  and 
to  drink)  and  to  be  drunken ;  the  lord  of  that  servant  will 
come  in  a  day  in  which  he  does  not  expect  him,  and  in  an 
hoar  of  which  he  is  not  aware,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder, 
and  assign  him  his  part  with  the  faithless.  And  that  ser- 
vant who  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  neither  prepared  nor  did 
according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes. 
But  he  who  knew  not,  but  yet  did  things  worthy  of  stripes, 
shall  be  beaten  with  few.  For  of  every  one  to  whom  much 
has  been  given,  much  will  be  required ;  and  of  him  to- 
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whom   mucli  has  been   intriiBted,  will   tlie   more   be   de- 
-manded." 

In  t!ie  former  exemplification,  the  analogy  was  between 
the  faithful  servants  of  a  householder  and  the  disciples  of 
Christ  generally.  In  this,  it  is  between  the  steward  of  a 
household,  to  -whom  the  lord  intrusts  tlio  care  of  his 
domestics  while  he  is  gone,  and  the  distribution  to  the 
families  into  which  they  are  divided  of  the  food  that  is 
requisite  for  them, — and  the  apostles  and  teachers  whom 
Christ  was  to  place  over  the  church,  and  charge  with  the 
communication  to  them  of  the  knowledge  and  counsels  that 
were  needful  for  their  guidance  and  support  in  their  life  as 
believers. 

1.  As  the  lord  of  the  household,  on  departing,  placed  a 
faithful  and  wise  servant  over  his  domestics  to  direct  tlieir 
labors,  and  distribute  to  them  the  food  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  and  comfort  of  their  families ;  so  Christ,  on  his 
departing,  placed  the  apostles  and  others  over  his  chnrcli, 
to  rule  them,  and  communicate  to  them  the  teachings,  and 
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involve  an  exhibition  of  his  great  purpose  to  come  and  raise 
them  from  the  grave  in  glory,  of  establishing  his  throne  on 
the  earth,  of  bringing  all  nations  to  submit  to  his  sceptre, 
and  of  the  reign  of  tlie  risen  saints  with  him  here  through 
everlasting  ages. 

3.  As  the  steward  who  was  found  faithfully  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  oflSce  when  his  lord  returned,  was  made 
happy,  and  received  distinguished  rewards  for  his  fidelity, 
so  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  who  performs  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  keeps  his  people  in  a  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  will  meet  a  gracious  acceptance  from  the 
Saviour,  and  be  crowned  with  eminent  rewards  in  his 
kingdom. 

4.  As  if  the  steward,  instead  of  acting  worthily  of  his 
station,  gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  excess,  and  ill  treated 
and  abused  the  servants  who  were  placed  under  him,  it 
would  arise  from  his  persuading  himself  that  his  lord  was 
not  soon  to  return ;  so  if  the  ministers  of  Christ  neglect  the 
duties  of  their  office,  tyrannize  over  his  disciples,  and  aban- 
don themselves  to  worldly  pleasures,  it  is  because  of  their 
ceasing  to  realize  the  certainty  and  reasons  of  his  coming 
and  their  accountability  to  him,  and  yielding  to  the  persua- 
sion that  his  adveut  is  at  such  a  distance  that  they  may 
Kve  with  a  supreme  reference  to  themselves  rather  than 
him.  The  faithless  steward  was  at  once  a  sensualist  and  a 
tyrant.  It  has  been  generally  characteristic  of  the  great 
apostates  in  the  sacred  office  that  they  have  been  corrupt 
and  cruel ;  debased  in  their  manners,  and  rancorous  and 
nudignant  in  their  spirit ;  the  great  corruptors  of  men  by 
iheir  vices  and  their  principles ;  and  at  the  same  time 
bloody  persecutors  and  merciless  oppressors. 

5.  As  the  faithless  and  cruel  steward,  on  his  lord's  return- 
ing, was  cut  in  pieces ;  so  the  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
disregards  Christ's  coming,  breaks  his  laws,  and  abuses  his 
power  in  the  oppression  of  those  who  are  intrusted  to  him, 
will  meet  the  frown  of  the  judge,  and  be  assigned  his  part 
with  the  false  and  apostate. 

6.  His  ministers  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  trust 
that  is  committed  to  them,  and  will  be  accounted  guilty  in 
proportion  as  they  have  failed  in  their  duty.  They  who 
consciously  and  deliberately  neglect  and  pervert  their  office 
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■will  be  piinislied  as  open  and  daring  apostates;  they  who 
Bin  ignorantly  will  receive  a  doom  that  is  proportionate  to 
their  inferior  guilt. 

What  a  destiny  awaits  the  great  false  teachers  and  ty- 
rants of  the  church,  to  whom  many  souls  have  been  com- 
mitted to  be  instructed  and  nnrtured  for  immortal  life  in 
Christ's  kingdom,  but  whom,  instead  of  leading  to  him, 
they  have  nourished  in  unbelief  and  worldliness,  and  en- 
ticed and  dragged  down  to  the  realms  of  eternal  deatii ! 

7.  How  sadly  they  mistake  Christ's  teachings  who  main- 
tain that  no  such  habitual  reference  to  hia  coming  and  pre- 
paration for  it  are  requisite,  as  he  here  enjoins ;  who  ima- 
gine that  a  belief  in  his  speedy  coming  must  be  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  faith,  love,  and  obedience  generally ; 
and  who  hold  that,  in  order  to  a  disposition  to  make  known 
the  gospel  to  the  nations,  and  a  hope  that  he  will  make  it 
the  instrument  in  any  measure  of  converting  them,  his 
advent  must  be  regarded  as  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a 
thousand  years  I 
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ing  and  earnest  study,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  pulpit ; 
or  opposed  it  as  if  it  were  tempting  God  to  undertake  to 
preach  without  a  previous  written  preparation. 

Usually,  men  of  profound  learning  have  preached  written 
sermons,  and  ignorant  men,  who  abhor  study  and  reflec- 
tion, yet  not  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  have  eschewed  all 
preparation  for  the  pulpit,  and  have  been  earnest  advocates 
of  extemporary  preaching ;  and  to  them  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  find  illustrations  of  its  superior  advantages. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  in  our  boyhood  of  a  conver- 
sation between  a  physician,  a  member  of  a  congregational 
society,  and  an  exhorter  of  the  Methodist  church.  The  ex- 
horter  said  to  the  doctor,  r-e-d-e  dont  spell  preach.  The 
doctor  replied,  b-l-a-b  dont  spell  preach.  In  this  manner 
the  comparative  merits  of  extemporaneous  and  written  ser- 
mons have  been  discussed — contempt  has  been  returned  for 
scorn.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  assumed  that  human 
learning  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  spirituality 
and  religious  zeal ;  and  on  the  other,  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  a  noisy  harangue  has  been  substituted  for  a  sensible 
written  sermon,  which  the  preacher,  on  account  of  igno- 
rance, could  not  prepare. 

Educated  people  have  generally  preferred  one  mode  of 
preaching  and  the  more  ignorant  the  other.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  all,  that  written  sermons  not  only  are,  but  from 
necessity  must  be,  the  most  carefully  prepared,  and  the  most 
adorned  with  a  clear  and  logical  arrangement  and  classic 
language. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
the  influence  of  extemporary  preaching  would  be  in  per- 
suading men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  in  indoctrinating 
them  in  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel,  if  men  of  study, 
of  extensive  erudition,  would  abandon  the  practice  of  read- 
ing sermons,  and  accustom  themselves  to  that  mode  of 
preaching  in  which  they  could  more  easily  adapt  their  dis- 
courses to  the  ignorancCj  prejudices,  and  modes  of  thinking, 
of  their  hearers.  As  connected  with  the  subject,  it  has 
been  objected  to  men  of  learning,  that  they  present  the 
truth  in  such  a  way  that  common  people  cannot  understanii 
them ;  that  their  language  is  not  so  simple  as  that  employed 
by  the  unlearned.    This  is  not  generally  true.     Sometimes 
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people  excited  by  the  noise  and  frantic  ajjpearance  and  ear- 
neat  gesticulation  of  the  preacher,  think  that  he  has  ostra- 
ordinary  gifts  as  a  public  teacher,  wliile  they  have  not 
received  from  liira  one  gospel  truth  ;  and  again  thej'  impute 
their  own  dulnoas  to  the  religious  teacher,  and  imagine  that 
tliey  have  not  been  instructed  becauao  language  has  been 
employed  which  was  beyond  their  knowledge, 

T!ie  best  educated  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  particularly 
diatinguiahed  for  the  use  of  plain  and  simple  English,  whereas 
unlearned  preachers  constantly  give  offence  to  a  refined  taste, 
by  the  introduction  into  their  discourses  of  high-sounding  and 
common  words  and  forms  of  expression.  In  tlie  place  of  clear- 
ly expressed  thoughts  and  gospel  truth,  which  are  beyond 
their  capacity,  they  astonisli  their  hearers  with  words  the 
meaning  of  which  they  themselves  do  not  understand,  and  a 
sonorous  pronunciation  which  is  supposed  to  be  indicative  of 
great  oratorical  powers,  and  an  earnest  religious  devotion. 

The  difficulty  in  understanding  a  well  written  discourse, 
therefore,  does  not  arise  from  the  cause  to  which  it  is  gene- 
rally attributed.     Those  who  never  read  anything  but  news- 
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means  of  speech,  and  has  given  us  the  art  of  writing  to  meet 
a  demand  which  oral  communications  cannot  supply. 
Furthermore,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether,  as  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  teaching  of  a  living  preacher  and 
the  books  or  tracts  of  those  whose  voice  is  silent  in  death, 
there  is  not  also  a  like  difference  between  preadiing  to  peo- 
ple with  the  countenance  and  the  eyes,  by  means  of  which 
the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  speaker  become  visible, 
and  reading  to  them  a  sermon  written  in  private. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  impossible  to  introduce 
logical  arrangement,  classic  diction,  and  impressive  illustra- 
tions in  an  extemporaneous  discourse.  It  is  answered,  that 
our  best  educated  ministers  have  not  faithfully  tested  this 
question ;  statesmen  and  lawyers  have  made  the  attempt, 
and  have  succeeded ;  and  perhaps  we  may  find  a  solution 
of  the  mysterious  fact,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel,  though 
possessing  great  learning  and  distinguished  for  great  ability 
in  managing  a  controversy  through  the  press,  are  neverthe- 
less regarded  as  a  stupid  class  of  men,  destitute  of  a  com- 
manding manly  spirit. 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  this  topic  in  this 
way.  Our  design  is  rather  to  make  some  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  what  is  required  in  order  that  a  man  may  be  success- 
ful in  extemporary  preaching.  We  wish  to  be  understood 
to  mean  by  the  word  success,  not  the  power  to  gain  the 
praise  of  the  multitude,  or  to  make  proselytes,  but  to  give 
such  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  gospel,  that  even  the  unlearned 
may  understand  what  is  preached,  and  as  will  glorify  God 
whether  men  are  saved  or  lost. 

L  Familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  is  essential 
to  success  in  extemporary  preaching. 

We  refer,  in  this  place,  to  that  knowledge  of  the  written 
word  by  which  portions  of  it  can  be  rehearsed  from  memory 
at  pleasure,  and  not  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  taught. 
A  discussion  of  the  latter  topic  we  prppose  to  introduce  in 
its.  proper  place.  It  is  the  peculiar  business  of  the  minister 
of  Christ  to  teach  the  truth  of  Ood  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  It  does  not  become  him  to  proclaim 
the  sayings  of  men  or  his  own  speculations,  which  he  may 
call  philosophy,  instead  of  the  revealed  word  of  truth.  Let 
infidels,  and  those  who  think  they  can  find  a  better  way 
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than  ia  given  in  the  Bible  glory  in  their  own  vain  self- 
conceit,  "  deceiving  and  being  deceived ;"  bnt  it  ia  a  ghame 
for  believers  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  to 
walk  in  their  crooked  ways. 

If  it  is  the  business  of  the  minister  of  Christ  to  proclaim 
only  the  truth,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  divine  word,  then,  evi- 
dently, be  can  do  this  most  effectually  by  making  a  free 
UBO  of  the  very  language  of  the  sacred  writings. 

"We  know  not  how  the  tlionghts  we  here  propose  to  sng- 
gest  may  be  regarded  by  others,  bnt  to  ns  there  is  a  mystery 
in  the  existence  and  use  of  hnman  language,  in  investigat- 
ing tmtli,  and  in  communicating  it  from  one  mind  to 
another,  like  tlie  raysterj  of  generation,  and  the  growth  of 
every  living  thing,  from  man  to  the  lowest  order  of  plants. 
Those  who  have  thought  upon  the  subject  the  most  ear- 
neatly,  are  convinced  that  there  was  a  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  all  words  into  language  based  upon  their  peculiar 
fitness  to  symbolize  a  fact,  a  truth,  so  that  they  are  appro- 
priate, and  not  merely  arbitrary  signs  of  ideas.     Language 
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takable  index  of  national  character.  While  man  is  so 
constituted  that  he  by  nature  understands  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, words  or  other  symbols  are  the  appropriate  emblems 
or  representatives  of  thought.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  the  Greek  A«y«$  denoted  truth  itself,  ratiocination,  and 
ihe  vocal  sound  which  we  utter  when  we  would  give  a 
name  to  that  which  gives  an  oral  expression  to  thought ; 
for  these  things  are  related  to  each  other  by  nature,  and 
not  merely  arbitrary  or  conventional  usage.  When  the 
Saviour  said,  "  It  is  written,  men  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God,"  he  affirmed,  as  we  think,  not  simply,  that 
men  live  by  the  truth,  but  by  truth  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  Son  of  God  is  called  the  word,  probably  because  he 
reveals  the  Father  to  man.  Being  Grod,  he  took  upon  him- 
self our  nature  that  he  might  ever  be  a  days-man  between 
HB  and  God.  We  are  able  to  gaze  upon  the  glory  of  the 
invisible  God  when  it  shines  in  a  face  like  our  own;  as 
through  the  human  nature  of  Christ  men  are  able  to  see  the 
Father,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  glory.  So 
also,  by  the  aid  of  human  language,  we  are  able  to  appre- 
hend the  divine  truth  which  God  is  pleased  to  reveal,  so 
that  it  is  both  true  that  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but 
those  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  him ;  and  also  the  words 
which  Christ  has  spoken  unto  us  are  spirit  and  life.  K| 
therefore,  the  communication  of  the  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel  are  made  known  to  us  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  words  and  forms  of  speech  which  God 
has  chosen  as  the  medium  of  giving  to  man  a  revelation 
respecting  himself,  are  best  suited  to  the  object  for  which 
ihey  are  used.  If  man  could  not,  by  reflection,  find  out 
revealed  truth,  it  is  very  certain  he  cannot  express,  in  a 
more  intelligible  and  forcible  manner,  that  truth,  than 
that  employed  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whether  we  do  or  do 
not  have  true  and  definite  thoughts  of  God,  of  Christ,  or  his 
gospel,  without  the  aid  of  Scripture  language,  it  is  certain 
that  the  truth  makes  the  deepest  impression  upon  us  when 
we  associate  it  with  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. And  it  is  also  true  that  when  our  conceptions  of 
divine  truth  are  very  distinct,  Scripture  language  is,  as  it 
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were,  in  tbe  mouth,  wbile  that  which  it  reveals  ia  in  the 
heart.  As  that  language  is  the  best  which  preseula  the 
Bubject  the  most  clearly,  we  ought  to  presume  that  by  an 
easential  departure  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  tiie  truth 
would  be  concealed  from  the  minds  of  many.  "What  is 
suggested  here  ia  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. Every  department  of  learning,  whether  of  poetry, 
law,  history,  metaphysics,  or  natural  and  exact  sciences, 
is  most  successfully  studied  wheu  presented  in  appropriate 
language;  and  it  is  even  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  the  facts  taught  in  the  Bible  could 
never  have  been  known  by  men  if  God  had  not  revealed 
them,  he  so  guided  those  who  were  inspired  by  him  that 
they  employed  tbe  most  appro[)riate  forms  of  speech  in 
giving  utterance  to  the  divine  communications.  Indeed, 
we  may  affirm  that,  according  to  the  clearness  of  tbe  con- 
ception of  truth,  so  will  be  the  langnage  by  which  it  is 
expressed  ;  and  as  God  is  the  author  of  the  truth  taught  in 
tbe  Scriptures,  lie  has  caused  it  to  be  published  in  a  manner 
igroeable  to  its  nature.     So  tlie  words  of  the  Bible  are 
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persons  find  it  diflScult  to  announce  their  dogmas  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  Bible.    They  moreover  clearly  show 
anxiety  lest,  by  frequent  quotations  from  Scripture,  their 
sentiments  will  become  odious.    Their  sennons  prove  that 
there  is  no  more  harmony  between  their  false  opinions  and 
the  language,  than  with  the  truth  of  the  Bible.     If  any  per- 
son wishes  for  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  would  refer 
him  to  the  writings  of  a  New  England  minister,  second  to 
DO  other  of  all  who  in  later  days  have  denied  the  orthodox 
faith.     There  is  a  fundamental  cause  for  the  unwillingness 
of  such  persons  to  admit  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.     It  is  also  true  that  all  persons  with  small  at- 
tainments in  divine  knowledge  make  but  little  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  public  discourses.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  sermons  or  writings  of  those  who  have  drunk  deep  at 
the  fountain  of  divine  truth  abound  in  quotations  from  the 
Bible,  so  apposite  and  connatural  to  the  thought  that  they 
awaken  the  most  lively  interest  or  produce  a  deep  religious 
feeling  in  the  hearer  or  reader.    These  passages  from  the 
words  of  inspiration,  in  human  discourse,  are  as  if  radiations 
from  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness,  or  scintillations  of  an  undy- 
ing endless  life.     The  writings  of  such  men  as  Calvin,  and 
Howe,  and  Edwards,  awaken  in  the  minds  of  devout  men  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  things  of  Christ,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  a  pleasurable  entertainment  not  surpassed 
by  any  human  composition.    Why  is  this  ?    One  may  say 
because  they  were  elementary  writers — leaving  the  mere 
forms  of  trutii,  they  conduct  you  to  the  very  presence  cham- 
ber of  truth  itself.     But  how  did  they  obtain  this  faculty  of 
grasping  the  living  elements  of  truth,  and  by  what  means 
were  they  able  to  do  it  for  themselves,  and  how  have  they 
aided  others  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  feast  ?   To  use 
an  explanation,  for  which,  I  think,  I  am  indebted  to  a  sugges- 
tion from  the  writings  of  Plato,  they  rejected  the  literature 
and  speculations  of  the  pretended  philosophers  as  bewil- 
dering rather  than  enlightening  the  mind,  and  fearing  to 
attempt  to  look  directly  at  truth  lest  they  should  be  made 
spiritually  blind,  they  studied  diligently  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  while  they  adhered  strictly  to  the  principles  of 
mterpretation,  and  received   the  obvious  and   necessary 
meaning,  imperceptibly  the  truth  found  a  place  in  the  heart 
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aa  ■well  aa  in  the  understanding,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
new  man  begotten  by  it.  They  seem  not  to  have  searched 
for  Scriptures  to  prove  or  illustrate  their  positions,  but  were 
rather  irresistibly  inclined  to  use  the  verj'  language  of 
inspiration,  as  being  a  perfect  form  of  speech  tlirough  which 
to  give  iitterance  to  truth  respecting  the  being  of  God  and 
his  dwelling  with  men.  Take  from  their  writings  their 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  and  they  are  a  body  without  the 
living  soul — noble  in  form,  and  beautiful  in  outlines,  but 
the  living  power  is  not  there.  Let  any  person  examine  an 
abridgment  of  Edwards  on  the  Affections,  in  which  very 
mach  which  is  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  is  left  out,  and 
he  will  have  a  painful  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  state- 
ment. 

There  is  higher  authority  for  the  use  of  Scripture  lan- 
gnage  in  tlie  presentation  of  religious  truth.  If  any  person 
will  compare  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old,  he  will  he 
interested  in  the  fact  that  very  much  of  the  former  is  found 
in  the  latter.  Tlie  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostlea 
abound  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.     Tliey  intro- 
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the  conscience,  he  must  of  necessity  be  unable  to  arrange 
previously  those  Scriptures,  by  means  of  which  he  can  in 
the  best  manner  bring  out  the  truth,  and  fasten  it  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  And  we  would  here  suggest,  that,  in 
true  preaching,  the  thoughts  flow  from  the  Scriptures  as 
from  a  fountain,  rather  than  from  the  darkened  understand- 
ing or  reason  of  man.  And  there  is  a  difference  between 
enmiciating  the  truth  of  the  divine  word,  and  making  a 
declaration  of  what  we  affirm  to  be  truth,  with  an  appeal 
to  particular  Scriptures  to  prove  our  position.  This  distinc- 
tion should  be  recognised  in  written  as  well  as  in  extempo- 
raneous sermons,  and  also  in  theological  studies.  The  true 
knowledge  of  God  begins  in  a  knowledge  of  his  word. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  Scriptures  be  transferred 
from  the  written  page  to  the  mind,  that  they  may  be  ever 
present,  presenting  to  the  inner  man  the  image  of  God  in 
Ghrist  Let  people  say  what  they  may  respecting  the  com- 
parative uselessness  of  a  knowledge  of  the  very  language 
of  the  Bible,  provided  we  retain  in  the  mind  the  substance 
of  truth, — ^it  is  nevertheles  true,  that  divine  truth  clings  to 
the  divine  word  as  the  light  does  to  the  sun.  We  have  our 
elearest  and  most  precious  views  of  God  in  Christ  when  we 
think  of  him  using  in  our  own  minds  the  very  words  of 
inspiration. 

The  preacher  of  the  gospel  should  have  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Some  men,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  is  very  limited,  have  the  reputation  of  being 
able  to  quote  from  memory  very  much  of  the  Scriptures, 
because  in  their  sermons  they  make  frequent  allusions  to 
them,  referring  to  chapters  and  verses.  Though  they 
preach  often,  they  give  utterance  to  only  a  few  thoughts. 
Whatever  passage  may  be  called  the  text,  the  same  sermon 
in  substance  will  be  presented,  which  has  been  preached 
hondreds  of  times,  containing  the  often-repeated  Scriptures. 
Ihe  preacher  of  the  gospel  should  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
declare  the  whole  truth,  and  in  its  different  relations,  and 
in  the  manifold  forms  exhibited  in  the  divine  word,  so  that 
it  may  be  addressed  to  every  man's  conscience.  Accord- 
ingly, he  should  be  able  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  the 
flicred  Scriptures  which  will  in  the  best  manner  prove  or 
ennnciate  his  sentiments  or  thoughts^  and  will  be  readily 
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understood  by  his  lioarera.  Ilia  familiarity  with  the  woi^ 
of  God  should  enable  him  to  refer  to  it  as  occasion  reqnires, 
and  it  should  be  to  him  as  the  words  of  his  own  language 
which  he  uses  in  ordinary  conversation.  An  effort  to  call 
to  mind  a  word,  a  phraae,  or  a  passage,  in  extemporary 
preaching,  will  confuse  the  preacher,  and  be  displeasing  to 
the  hearers.  That  only  can  be  used  profitably,  which  haa 
been  searched  out,  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  "  and 
pondered  in  the  Jiearty  Tlie  extemporarj'  preacher  must 
even  yield  to  his  habits  and  manners,  however  ungracefiil 
or  uncultivated  they  may  be  ;  for  one  thought  only  mnet 
possess  him,  to  enunciate  his  subject  so  clearly,  and  with 
such  divine  authority,  that  his  hearers  will  be  convinced 
and  converted,  and  sanctified,  and  that  God  may  be 
glorified  in  the  proclamation  of  his  everlasting  gospel. 

II.  Facility  in  apprehending  the  trne  meaning  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  is  essential  to  success  in  extemporary 
preaching. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  vcritten,  and  to  be  able 
to  refer  to  it  at  pleasure.     The  minister  of  Christ  sbonld  be 
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be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  have  a  consciousness  sf 
their  need  of  them. 

We  wish  in  this  place  to  speak  of  the  distinction  between 
that  knowledge  of  the  Bible  by  which  it  may  be  so  referred 
t0|  that  it  shall  become  its  own  interpreter,  and  an  ability 
to  repeat  portions  of  it  without  knowing  their  import. 

We  once  knew  a  minister  who  could  rehearse  nearly 
verbatim  very  much  of  the  Bible,  and  could,  from  memory, 
luune  the  chapter  and  verse  where  particular  portions  could 
be  found.  He  might  have  been  considered,  with  much 
propriety,  a  walking  concordance.  We  were  asked  by  a 
joong  man  to  state  our  opinion  of  him  as  a  preacher.  Be- 
ing nn willing  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  brother  minister, 
and  especially  to  one  who  gave  no  evidence  that  he  loved 
Ohrist,  we  answered :  ^'  He  introduces  much  Scripture  into 
his  discourses."  The  young  man  was  more  unreserved 
in  giving  his  opinion.  He  said  the  preacher  reminded  him 
of  the  boy  who,  when  asked  why  he  stood  throwing  stones 
into  the  woods,  replied  that  he  supposed  there  were  birds 
in  there  somewhere,  and  perhaps  he  should  hit  one. 

If  this  is  the  fault  of  the  ignorant,  learned  men  sometimes 
&ll  into  another  which  hinders  their  usefulness.  It  is  this. 
They  introduce  into  their  sermons  elaborate  discussions  of 
the  rules  of  interpretation ;  refer  to  the  comments  of  various 
authors,  and,  perhaps,  astonish  their  heaiers  with  a  show 
of  extensive  learning.  But  they  are  not  interested  in  his 
discussions,  and  when  he  has  reached  his  conclusion,  they 
are  either  asleep  or  weary  in  their  seats.  The  masses,  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  are  untaught  in  scholastic 
learning,  and  unaccustomed  to  long  processes  of  reasoning; 
yet  they  have  those  powers  of  understanding,  by  which 
they  can  apprehend  divine  truth  when  it  is  presented  to 
them  in  the  direct  form  and  simple  style  of  the  inspired 
word.  As  far  as  possible,  the  truth  should  be  so  preached 
to  them  that,  by  one  act  of  mind,  it  may  be  understood. 
They  need  to  perceive  it  as  a  first  principle,  which  is  im- 
mediately known  to  be  true.  The  truth  of  the  word  of 
God  will  be  seen,  and  its  aptness  appreciated,  when,  by  its 
exact  correspondence,  it  enunciates,  illustrates,  and  proves 
the  doctrine  or  duty  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  impress 
deeply  on  the  mind  of  his  hearers.    It  cannot,  we  think, 
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have  escaped  the  observation  of  reflecting  persons,  that 
those  public  speakere  who  mako  bold  aasertiona,  gain  the 
credit  with  the  mnltitude  of  being  eloquent,  learned,  and 
profonnd,  while  a  lengthy  argument,  however  logical,  will 
be  received  with  the  ntmoat  impatience.  Tlie  reason  of  this 
is,  men  are  not  able  to  trace  the  connexion  between  tlie 
preraiee  and  the  conclusion  in  the  demonstration  of  a  pro- 
position, or  are  unwilling  to  do  it,  if  they  can.  As  we  are 
sinners,  we  are  naturally  indolent.  Furthermore,  we  are 
naturally  unwilling  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  It  is,  therefore,  an  attainment  earnestly  to  be 
sought  after  by  the  ministers  of  the  I*ord  Jesus,  to  be  able 
to  so  teach  the  word  that  it  will  be  commended  to  every 
man's  conscience,  in  the  sight  of  Godj  so  that  it  may  be 
fixed  in  the  mind  as  "  a  word  fastened  by  the  master  of 
assemblies,"  by  the  directand  authoritative,  "  thus saith the 
Lord,"  instead  of  being  brought  out  as  the  conclusion  of  a 
correctly  formed  syllogism. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  "  a  man  of  small  abilities  can  be  an 
instructor  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes."    To  bring  the 
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The  object  of  preaching  is  to  persuade  men  to  become 
reconciled  to  God^  through  the  truths  of  his  word.  It  is 
not  to  excite  in  them  a  religious  feeling.  Many  of  the 
heathen  have  much  religious  feelings  are  terrified  with  reli-' 
pom  fear,  and  rejoice  in  religious  phrensy.  Neither  is 
die  object  of  preaching  to  proselyte  men  to  a  formal  Chris- 
timitj,  or  to  increase  the  number  of  communicants  in  a 
particular  church.  The  minister  of  the  gospel  seeks  to 
preach  Christ  and  him  crucified  to  sinful  men,  with  the 
hope  that  through  a  belief  of  the  truth  they  may  be  saved. 

The  Bible  is  everywhere  consistent  with  itself,  but  yet 
it  contains  many  seeming  paradoxes,  many  apparent  con- 
tmdictions^  By  accommodating  many  texts  to  what  would 
seem  to  be  truth,  according  to  the  deceived  mind  of  depraved 
nan,  the  laws  of  language  must  be  violated.  Hence,  there 
ever  has  been  a  contest  between  philologists  and  metaphy- 
Biciaiis,  and  men  of  science ;  and  each  man  has  within  him* 
self  the  principles  of  language  and  speculative  faculties, 
the  one  greatly  ii:\jured,  and  the  other,  in  respect  to  many 
things,  perverted  by  depravity.  It  is  only  when  the  mind 
is  renewed  that  these  faculties  unite  in  receiving  the  truth 
on  the  divine  testimony ;  and  even  then  the  pride  of  specu- 
lation must  be  humbled  to  receive,  as  undoubted  fact,  truth 
which  is  made  plain,  as  plain  and  as  certain  to  a  child  as 
to  the  philosopher  or  man  of  science ;  and  even  then  men 
ire  liable  to  give  to  Scripture  the  meaning  which  a  deceived 
heart  would  think  ought  to  be,  instead  of  inquiring  what  is. 
So  long  as  there  is  corruption  in  the  heart,  there  will  be 
blindness  of  mind— a  blindness  which  will  cause  men  to 
imagine  that  by  looking  at  the  dark  and  turbid  waters  of 
thdr  perverted  minds,  they  can  determine  what  Scrip- 
ture teaches  better  than  by  yielding  to  the  plain  and 
obvious  teachings  of  men  infallibly  inspired  of  the  Holy 
Ghost 

Another  fact  should  be  stated  in  this  connexion.  If,  in 
interpreting  Scripture,  we  regard  only  the  words  and  their 
relations  to  each  other,  in  the  sentence  in  which  they  stand, 
without  any  reference  to  the  truth  which  it  was  designed  to 
teach,  as  shown  by  the  context,  we  should  find  many  con- 
tra^ctions  in  the  Bible.  The  sacred  writers  do  not  guard 
themaelyes  against  cavillers  or  small  critics*    It  is  writteUi 
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"  answer  a  fool  according  to  hia  folly ;"  and  again,  "  answer 
not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly." 

A  preacher  of  the  gospel  should  never  teach  heresy,  nor 
contradict  himself,  and  yet  he  should  not  confine  himself  to 
a  few  favorite  and  well  studied  topics,  but  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  present  to  his  hearers  all  revealed  truth.  In  doing 
this,  he  should  adopt  the  Scripture  method  of  speaking 
frankly.  He  should  not  shun  a  plain  declaration  of  tmtli 
to  avoid  criticism.  Were  he  to  write  his  sermons,  he  cotUd 
esamine  donbtful  interpretations,  and  guard  against  giving 
utterance  to  unsound  statements.  But  in  animated  extem- 
poraneous sermons,  he  must  be  able  to  determine,  as  quiet 
as  thought,  whether  a  sentence  contains  a  tnie  or  heretical 
statement — wliether  it  harmonizes  with,  or  opposes  Scripture 
truth — whether  it  is  authorized  by  a  divine  revelation — or 
whether  it  expresses  a  fancied  truth  of  his  own  discovery. 
He  should  ever  have  a  consciousness  that  what  he  is  treating 
is  truth  plainly  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  that  what  he  now 
states  is  not  a  contradiction  of  what  he  may  have  previomly 
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and  is  sustained  by  a  legitimate  interpretation  of  every  text. 
So  that  he  who  always  so  speaks  diat  he  keeps  himself 
within  this  system,  will  not  be  guilty  of  perverting  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  never  fear  of  com- 
jffomising  his  orthodoxy  so  long  as  he  adheres  strictly  to 
just  principles  of  philology.  That  a  preacher,  therefore, 
may  be  ever  ready  to  discass  any  religious  topic,  to  enforce 
the  sentiment  of  any  text  of  Scripture  with  care,  with  free- 
dom, with  boldness,  he  should  well  understand  that  system 
of  religions  truth  which  is  comprised  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. This  is  possible ;  nay  more,  it  is  not  difficult  to  attain 
unto  this  knowledge,  provided  man  seeks  it  from  the  word 
God,  instead  of  looking  for  it  in  the  writings  of  philosophers 
or  in  his  own  reason. 

lY.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  meta- 
physical reasoning  and  a  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena, 
ire  essential  to  success  in  extemporary  preaching. 

Metaphysical  discussions  are  generally  to  be  avoided  in 
die  pulpit.  Truth  should  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  concrete  or  living  form.  The  preacher  of  the  gospel 
should  not  make  a  vain  show  of  his  learning  or  mental  dis- 
dpUne,  but  so  use  his  intellectual  attainments,  that  he 
will  bring  out  the  facts  of  revelation  in  so  clear  and  for- 
cible a  manner  that  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers  will  be 
wholly  occupied  with  his  subject,  even  forgetting  the 
speaker. 

As  we  said  of  the  principles  of  language,  that  men  have 
them  as  a  part  of  themselves,  so  all  men  are  by  nature 
metaphysicians.  The  unlettered  farmer,  or  mechanic,  or 
seaman,  is  as  truly  a  philosopher  as  a  Bacon  or  a  Locke. 
The  difference  is,  one  has  meditated  on  his  own  attributes, 
given  names  to  different  faculties  and  phenomena,  and  in- 
quired into  their  proper  sphere  of  action ;  the  other  has  not. 
One  has  a  system,  and  is  able  to  determine  what  belongs  to 
it  and  what  lies  beyond  it ;  the  other  forms  a  judgment  of 
a  proposition  according  as  it  appears  to  him,  without  being 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  opinion.  Though  he  has  all 
the  elements  of  a  system,  he  has  not  arranged,  classified,  and 
given  names  to  them,  just  as  many  good  writers  are  excel- 
lent grammarians,  although  they  have  never  studied  gram- 
mar.   They  cannot  employ  terms  of  art  in  discussing  gram- 
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matic&I  principles ;  they  can  only  say  one  sentence  b  good 
language,  and  another  is  noL 

Tbe  question  may  ariee  lierc,  of  what  nse  is  a  knowledge 
of  metaphysical  reasoning  if  faith  innet  rest  entirely  on 
divine  teetimony  ?  And  it  may  Lave  been  a  suhject  of  won- 
der that  those  theologians  %^ho  have  been  the  boldest  and 
most  nn  com  promising  asserterB  of  the  snpreme  anthority  of 
the  Scriptures,  interpreted  acconiing  to  the  terms  of  language, 
have  notwithstanding  been  the  beat,  most  acute,  profound, 
and  scientific  metaphysical  reasoners.  There  is  another 
fact,  similar  to  this:  the  opponenta  of  the  orthodox  faith 
have  urged  that  it  must  be  unfriendly  to  virtue  and  practi- 
cal piety,  because,  by  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  God  in 
all  things,  and  the  impotence  of  the  depraved  will  to  good, 
it  discourages  those  who  would  live  holily,  and  encourages 
the  wanton,  fiirnishing  them  the  plea  that  they  are  compel- 
led to  act  as  they  do.  Bat  in  the  history  of  opinions,  we 
learn  that  the  speculation  is  vain  ;  for  those  who  are  the  most 
perfectly  orthodox,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  or  Edward- 
ian system,  are  the  most  virtnoos  and  Christ-like,  delighting 
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the  conduct  of  the  man  be.  In  a  word,  while  the  sacred 
Scriptures  were  given  to  reveal  God  to  man,  they  at  the 
same  time  reveal  man  unto  himself ;  and  while  they  teach 
08  that  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith,  they  make  man  ac- 
quainted with  what  he  can,  and  what  he  cannot  know ;  and 
while  they  enjoin  upon  us  the  superior  obligation  of  having 
perfect  faith  in  the  Divine  testimony,  it  brings  out  into  the 
dear  sunshine  our  attributes  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other ;  and  have  so  interwoven  the 
account  which  they  give  of  them  with  the  doctrines  respect- 
ing Crod,  which  they  reveal,  that  they  are  both  received  and 
tretBored  up  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time.  There  is,  there- 
fee,  nothing  surprising  that  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Leonard 
Woods  were  great  metaphysicians,  for  they  studied  the 
character  of  man  by  the  light  which  the  revealed  glory  of 
God  gives,  and  not  by  the  pitchy  torch  of  depraved  human 
reason ;  accordingly  the  word  of  God  is  reverenced  as  of 
mpreme  authority,  whether  it  reaches  things  which  can  or 
emnot  be  comprehended. 

We  will  now  suggest  some  reasons  why  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  should  be  accustomed  to  metaphysical  reasoning. 

1.  Metaphysical  studies  train  the  mind  to  minute  investi- 
gationa,  to  observe  differences  where  there  is  a  seeming 
agreement,  to  separate  permanent  and  essential  &cts  from 
their  accidents  or  adjuncts,  and  to  classify  and  arrange,  and 
comprehend  by  general  terms,  facts  which  are  related  to, 
and  depend  upon  an  attribute  belonging  to  all.  We  might 
give  many  illustrations  of  the  importance  of  what  we  have 
stated  under  this  head,  did  our  limits  permit:  we  will,  how- 
ever, briefly  say,  that  men  see  contradictions  in  the  Bible, 
because  they  do  not  carefully  observe  how  the  meanings  of 
words  are  modified  by  the  subject,  or  because  they  do  not 
diacriminate  between  what  is  stated  as  a  fact  and  what  is 
commended  as  a  duty.  Men  are  heretical,  because  they  do 
not  recognise  the  relation  between  a  good  heart  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  divine  things  ;  because  they  do  not  distinguish 
between  what  may  be  known  by  intuition  or  deduction,  and 
what  must  be  learned  by  faith.  They  hold  to  conflicting 
opinions,  because  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  observe 
the  relation  of  facts  to  each  other,  constituting  one  system 
muted  ^by  one  central  truth. 
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2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  ehonld  be  a  metaphysician,  in 
order  tliat  lie  may  refute  the  enemies  of  tnitli. 

In  the  days  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  orthodox  faith  was 
opposed  by  men  of  distinguisbed  ability,  but  they  did  not 
employ  scriptoro  arguments  against  it.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  it  was  at  war  with  fact  respecting  human 
ability  and  hnman  liberty,  that  it  made  man  a  passive  being 
in  the  hands  of  an  unrighteous  God.  Mr.  Edwards  was  pre- 
eminently a  scriptural  preacher.  Tlie  divine  word  was  his 
supreme,  his  only  authority  in  faith  and  duty  ;  so  bo  believ- 
ed and  so  be  taught.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  conseqaeDces 
of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  according  to  the  unalterable 
rules  of  exegesis,  Tlie  enemies  of  orthodoxy  would  scoff  at 
a  doctrine  derived  from  the  Scriptures  thus  interpreted,  and 
appeal  to  reason  and  individual  conscioDsness,  and  declare 
that  the  language  of  the  Bible  must  be  accommodated  to 
their  authoritative  dictation.  Mr.  Edwards  met  them  on 
their  own  ground  in  a  work  which  no  one  of  their  school 
could  answer;  they  were  completely  routed.  The  apostle 
Paul,  when  opposed  by  metaphysical  objectione,  gave  an- 
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respecting  them  personally,  rather  than  what  abstract  truth 
it  presents  belonging  to  the  race.  He  should  enforce  upon 
the  individual  what  is  true  of  all.  In  doing  this  he  must 
be  able  to  seize  hold  of  the  elements  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  show  them  to  men.  He  must  take  the  sinner  with  one 
hand,  and  the  lamp  of  divine  truth  in  the  other,  and 
descend  into  the  dark  cavern  of  the  human  heart,  and 
point  out  to  him  the  evil  and  wicked  passions,  which  as 
venomous  serpents  and  unclean  birds  cluster  there.  He 
m«8t  also  make  him  acquainted  with  his  lost  condition,  his 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  dependence  on  divine  wisdom  and 
strength;  and  through  the  Bible  he  must  point  him  to 
Christ  the  only  Saviour,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  only 
regenerator  and  sanctifier  of  the  soul.  To  do  this  he  must 
be  accustomed  to  Ibllow  up  the  streams  of  iniquity  to  the 
fountain  head,  and  to  contemplate  the  wickedness  and 
ignorance  of  men  by  contrasting  them  with  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  by 
fidth  and  not  by  reason  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  what  God 
has  revealed  to  us  respecting  himself. 

4.  By  an  acquaintance  with  metaphysical  reasoning,  the 
minister  of  Christ  will  be  able  to  discover  the  boundary 
between  what  belongs  to  reason,  and  what  is  revealed  to 
fiiith  alone.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful study  of  theology.  To  be  able  to  make  others  do  it, 
is  a  qualification  to  be  earnestly  sought  after  by  the 
preacher  of  righteousness.  He  should  furthermore  be  able 
to  understand  and  explain  to  others  the  influence  which 
depravity  has  upon  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and 
to  elucidate  the  fact,  that  a  knowledge  of  divine  things 
requires  appropriate  spiritual  afiections. 

If  these  Bnggestions  are  true,  they  are  specially  important 
to  an  extemporary  preacher.  His  mind  should  be  so  train- 
ed, that  he  will  be  able  to  use  his  knowledge  as  it  is  needed, 
without  premeditation  or  previous  arrangement.  He  has 
no  time  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement,  to  elaborate  a 
thought  not  sufficiently  digested.  He  cannot  consult 
approved  authors,  and  moreover  he  must  not  hesitate ;  the 
words  must  flow  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  his  reasoning 
must  be  clear,  profound,  convincing,  and  his  thoughts 
•eriptural.    His  words  also  must  be  well  chosen,  so  that  he 
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will  at  the  same  time  instruct  the  ignorant,  suggest  impor- 
tant thoughts  to  the  educated,  and  foil  the  adversaries  if 
they  should  think  to  catch  hina  in  hia  discourses.  It  may 
be  easy  to  interest  children  in  what  is  simple  and  pleasing, 
to  suggest  trutii  to  those  who  delight  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits, to  gratify  a  taste  for  elegant  literature.  Bnt  it  is  not 
a  very  easy  thing  to  so  preach  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  Bihle,  which  on  account  of  their  mysterious  character 
and  relation  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and  of  the  depraved  dis- 
position of  men,  are  hard  to  be  understood,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  all,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  wise  or  stupid, 
will  be  constrained  to  give  tliem  a  most  earnest  attention. 
That  a  minister  of  the  gospel  may  succeed  in  doing  this, 
he  must  be  so  accustomed  to  reflection,  to  the  study  of  man, 
his  character  and  wants,  that  he  shall  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  word  to  bo  preached,  and  the  necessities  of  those 
to  whom  it  should  be  preached. 

We  shall  omit  to  introduce  in  this  place  aa  an  indepen- 
dent topic,  tlie  importance  to  the  minister  of  Christ,  of  that 
discipline  which  is  obtained  by  a  study  of  mathematics  and 
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in  the  presence  of  an  assembly,  but  being  unwilling  to 
attempt  to  tell  from  whence,  and  how  they  are  awakened, 
or  roosed  up,  or  to  define  them  adequately,  we  shall  only 
refer  to  their  influence  in  enabling  him  to  speak  well,  and 
to  convince  or  persuade  his  fellow  men. 

First.  The  emotions  of  the  orator  give  unwonted  strength 
and  vivacity  to  the  body. 

If  the  orator,  just  before  he  arises  to  speak,  is  drowsy 
for  want  of  sleep,  or  weary  from  disease,  or  excessive  labor, 
or  infirmity,  or  even  if  he  is  afflicted  with  bodily  pain  or 
mental  anguish,  as  soon  as  the  excitement  comes  upon  him^ 
he  is  no  longer  sleepy,  or  weary,  or  sensible  of  weakness  or 
pain.  He  enjoys  a  flow  of  animal  spirits,  which  are  vivi- 
fying, invigorating,  pleasing.  He  is  strong,  elastic,  and 
animated  with  an  unnatural  energy. 

Second.  The  emotions  of  the  orator  inspire  him  with  bold- 
neea.  A  man  naturally  timid,  may  be  as  bold  as  a  lion  while 
qpeaking  to  a  popular  assembly ;  not  unfrequently,  men, 
who  are  so  timid  that  they  scarcely  dare  to  speak  in  the 
presence  of  a  few  friends,  who  would  about  as  soon  die  as 
to  say  a  word  which  would  wound  the  feelings  of  any  per- 
son, and  who  lose  all  presence  of  mind  when  undertaldng 
to  discuss  a  question  in  private,  have  an  almost  unnatural 
courage  when  speaking  to  a  multitude ;  and  indeed  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  orators  have  been  miserable 
cowards.  But  the  excitement  to  which  we  refer,  drives 
away  fear,  and  gives  such  boldness,  that  the  sharpest 
rebukes  are  administered  without  any  trepidation,  the  most 
intricate  questions  are  discussed  without  any  apprehension 
of  a  failure,  or  of  being  refuted  by  an  opponent. 

Third.  The  emotions  of  the  orator  invigorate  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind. 

They  quicken  the  memory,  so  that  all  previous  knowledge 
18  at  command ;  give  strength  and  acuteness  to  the  percep- 
tive powers,  so  that  subjects  which  are  obscure  are  clearly 
understood ;  call  into  activity  the  reflective  or  reasoning 
fiumlties,  so  that  the  relations  of  things  are  clearly  seen,  and 
the  connexion  between  the  premise  and  conclusion  is  com- 
prehended at  a  glance;  and  render  the  judgment  accurate 
and  just  in  its  decisions.  These  emotions  also  stimulate  the 
iocial  and  moral  feelingSi  when  the  orator  is  addressing  his 
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fellow  men  on  snbjecta  of  a  moral  or  religious  character. 
In  a  word,  they  give  the  ntmost  energy  to  the  whole 
man. 

Wo  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  now  of  what  is 
naturally  belonging  fo  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  regenerate 
or  unregenerate,  yet  possessed  only  by  those  to  whom 
God  has  been  pleased  to  give  it.  For  we  do  not  think  that 
every  man  conld  be  an  orator.  We  would  guard  against 
a  mistake  which  ia  often  made,  of  attributing  to  grace  and 
the  immediate  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  belongs  to 
nature.  A  similar  mistake  is  made  when  men  confound 
their  love  of  excitement  with  love  to  good  and  goodness. 
A  wicked  man  may  have  the  emotions  of  an  orator  even 
when  speaking  on  religions  subjects,  and  then  he  will 
appear  to  be  and  really  will  be,  at  tlie  time,  very  zealouB. 
But  this  is  not  the  zeal  awakened  by  love  to  God  and 
man.  Tlie  energy  of  such  a  man  is  not  the  energy  given 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  good  man  also  has  these  natural 
emotions,  and  he  should  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  those  feelings  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
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should  speak  rather  of  the  effects  of  that  assistance  which 
God  gives  to  the  minister  of  Christ  while  preaching  his 
word,  than  to  define  its  nature  or  describe  its  operations. 

"We  apprehend  that  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration  imparted  to  the  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  that  assistance  which  he  gives  to  the  preachers  of  the 
word.  The  former  we  apprehend  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  personal  holiness — the  latter  is  intimately 
associated  with  it.  The  prophets  did  not  understand  by  the 
Spirit  of  inspiration  the  import  of  what  was  uttered  by  them. 
By  the  aid  imparted  to  the  ministers  of  Christ,  they  have  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  word  which  is  preached  by  them. 
In  the  one  case  the  word  is  put  into  the  mouth,  in  the  other 
it  is  written  on  the  heart.  The  prophet  was  inspired  to 
speak  or  write,  what  was  unknown  before  it  was  revealed. 
The  preacher  is  aided  in  proclaiming  these  messages  of 
mercy  and  grace,  the  power  and  saving  effect  of  which 
he  has  felt  in  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emotions  of  the  mere  orator  are 
natural.  He  is  earnest  because  his  natural  attributes  are 
awakened  and  invigorated.  He  is  pleasurably  affected 
because  he  loves  excitement.  His  zeal  makes  him  think 
that  what  he  says  is  true,  and  his  eagerness  to  succeed  in 
persuading,  and  bringing  others  into  a  state  like  his  own, 
and  the  excitement  of  &tocial  qualities,  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  earnestness  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  But 
when  the  excitement  is  past,  he  and  his  hearers  fall  back 
into  their  accustomed  state. 

The  minister  of  Christ,  while  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  inspired  with  an  earnest  love  to  God  connected  with  pro- 
found reverence ;  with  love  of  the  truth,  and  love  to  man. 
By  the  first,  the  natural  pride  is  awed  into  subjection,  and 
a  devotion  to  the  authority  and  honor  of  Jehovah  is  awak- 
ened. The  preacher  is  solemn,  because  he  speaks  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  in  his  behalf.  He  is  fearless,  not 
merely  because  of  natural  emotions,  but  because  those 
emotions  are  controlled  and  strengthened  by  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  He  is  earnest,  because  he  is  delivering  the  messages 
of  his  Sovereign.  His  countenance  beams  with  love,  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  Christ  is  in  him.  By  the  second,  he  is 
prompted  to  declare  what  he  sees  to  be  true.    He  loves  the 
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truth.  At  times  his  heart  owells  with  emotion,  hecauso  he 
Bees  tlie  divine  glory  in  the  lieavenlj  messages  he  is  pro- 
claiming. If  by  bis  natural  excitement  all  his  natural  pow- 
ers are  quickened,  by  his  earnest  love  of  the  troth,  now 
awakened  by  the  divine  presence,  he  beholds  that  which 
the  natural  "  eye  hath  not  seen  or  ear  heard,  or  hath  entered 
into  the  heart  to  conceive,"  And  if  be  cannot  add  to  the 
significance  of  the  words  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  use 
others  more  appropriate,  his  earnestness  speaks  a  language 
which,  by  the  divine  blessing,  reaches  the  heart. 

By  the  third,  he  stops  not  in  his  desire  to  embrace,  his 
soul  yearns  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  his  hearers. 
The  Iloly  Spirit,  prodacing  these  holy  affections  in  the 
mind,  by  which  all  the  natural  attributes  are  controlled, 
glives  to  the  minister  of  Oltrist  that  assistance  which  he 
needs  in  faithfully  preaching  the  word.  And  we  think  we 
should  not  speak  of  a  divine  assistance,  aH  separate  from  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  word  and  sanctifying 
the  soul.  We  tliiuk  we  are  admonished  to  take  this  view  of 
the  subject  from  the  following  Scripture :  "  He  that  hath  my 
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tibat  with  zeal  and  religious  power  without  knowledge  and 
piety,  a  preacher  stirs  up  wild  and  even  fierce  emotions, 
which  cause  men  to  rush  into  extravagances  which  are  a 
dishonor  to  religion  and  to  mankind.  Often  have  such  men 
hurried  nations  into  fierce  and  destructive  wars,  urged  fana* 
ticB  and  bloody  men  to  vex,  to  smite,  and  to  kill  their  fel- 
low-men, vainly  imagining  that  in  this  wantonness  they  are 
doing  GK>d  service. 

In  modem  times  the  influence  of  men  with  such  apparent 
SBeal  and  distinguished  natural  gifts  for  public  speaking,  but 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  unsound  in  theology, 
and  incapable  of  appreciating  sound  reasoning,  has  been 
seen  in  remarkable  religious  excitements,  which  have  re- 
{denished  the  churches  with  members  who  have  dishonored 
Christ  and  his  church,  and  made  men  sceptical  respecting 
the  truth  by  their  unchristian  lives. 

The  influence  of  the  extemporaneous  preaching  of  un- 
learned men  has  discouraged  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  has  to  a  considerable  extent  produced  an  alarming  igno- 
rance respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  As  we  have 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  most  extemporary 
preachers  have  been  ignorant — destitute  not  merely  of  com- 
mon learning,  but  also  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  Having  a  knowledge  of  only  a  few  Scrip- 
ture facts,  and  those  being  so  isolated  in  their  minds  from 
those  to  which  they  are  related,  that  they  cannot  be  clearly 
tmderstood,  they  have  preached  only  a  few  sermons.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  text  is,  the  sermon  will  be  the 
same.  So  true  is  this,  one  could  very  well  give  the  sub- 
stance of  a  sermon  which  he  had  not  heard,  or  without 
knowing  on  what  text  of  Scripture  it  was  assumed  to  be 
based.  These  preachers  tarry  but  a  short  time  in  any 
parish.  They  change  places  with  each  other  after  a  year 
or  two  years'  residence.  But  the  people  have  substantially 
tlie  same  sermon,  for  nearly  all  of  their  preachers  are  ac- 
cnstomed  to  speak  on  the  same  familiar  topics.  They  are 
not  instructed.  They  have  the  same  exhortation  from  sab- 
bath to  sabbath,  varied  only  by  the  peculiarities  or  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  preacher.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the 
stream  will  not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain.  The  religious 
knowledge  of  the  people  will  generally  be  inferior  to  that 
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of  tlie  religious  teacher.  Hence  when  religious  teachers 
are  ignorant  the  people  will  be  more  ignorant ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  in  this  day,  in  which  men 
make  their  boast  of  many  Bibles  and  religious  books,  the 
great  majority  of  even  the  members  of  our  churches  have 
become  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  societies  which  have 
such  Ignorant  preachers,  hut  to  a  great  extent  in  other  com- 
munities. 

"We  apprehend  that  this  sad  state  of  things  has  beea  pro- 
duced in  a  way  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe, 

Extemporary  preachers  iiave  bad  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing an  interest  among  their  hearers.  They  have  gathered 
around  them  crowds  who  have  been  disposed  to  attach 
themselves  to  what  have  been  called  Iloly  Ghost  preacliers. 
Those  who  read  sermons  have  been  despised,  and  with 
contempt  for  them  has  arisen  a  strong  and  unconquerable 
dislike  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  eacred  Scriptures,  Heoce 
to  accommodate  tliemselvea  to  the  age,  and  as  they  sup- 
posed its  necessities,  doctrinal  preaching  and  all  sabjecta 
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ihem  the  great  facts  of  Scripture.    If  lie  shall  do  this,  he 
will  be  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  if  our  most  able  and  de- 
voted ministers  would  accustom  themselves  to  extemporary- 
preaching,  they  would,  in  our  opinion,  do  more  good  in 
persuading  men  to  become  reconciled  to  God.  We  believe 
they  would  coimteract  the  influence  of  ignorant  men  desti- 
tute of  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  word  and  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  We  are  all  aware  that  people  are  best  pleased 
when  they  hear  extemporaneous  sermons.  If  there  are  ex- 
ceptionjs,  they  are  occasioned  only  by  the  opinion  that  an 
extemporaneous  sermon  cannot  be  able,  sound,  or  doctrinal. 
We  wish  that  more  of  our  ministers  would  make  an  attempt 
at  Ais  mode  of  preaching.  They  will  dread  to  undertake 
it,  and  will  often  think  that  instead  of  a  sermon  they 
have  only  made  a  noise,  and  in  allusion  to  it  say  over 
to  themselves,  b-l-a-b.  But  nothing  can  be  done  without 
an  effort,  and  every  great  work  is  attended  with  diflSculties, 
which  will  at  times  cause  misgivings  in  the  boldest  heart. 
But  we  leave  this  subject,  as  we  only  wished  to  present 
some  suggestions  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who 
would  prepare  themselves  for  extemporary  preaching,  and 
also  of  those  who  think  this  mode  of  preaching  requires  but 
little  preparation. 


Aet.  v.— The  New  Dispensation. 

The  Scriptures  indicate  that  great  and  momentous  changes 
are  to  take  place  in  God's  administration  over  the  world,  at 
the  commencement  of  Christ's  millennial  reign,  when  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  are  to  become  obedient  to 
his  sceptre.  They  everywhere  represent,  in  the  most 
specific  and  emphatic  manner,  that  the  days  that  are  imme- 
diately to  precede  that  epoch  are  to  be  the  last  days  of  the 
present  dispensation  during  which  Satan,  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air,  exerts  a  predominating  sway  over 
men ;  the  great  systems  of  idol-worship  and  false  Christi- 
anity prevail ;  the  evil  continue  mixed  with  the  good,  like 
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tares  with  wheat ;  and  the  malign  principles  and  paeaiona  of 
the  wicked  are  left  to  work  out  their  character  and  fmits,  and 
show  that  men  are  in  reality  in  that  alienation  from  God,  and 
need  of  a  gratuitoas  salvation,  which  Christ's  interrentioB 
represents,  and  makes  the  gronnd  of  his  redemptive  work. 
They  expressly  represent,  also,  that  the  former  things — sor- 
row, pain,  crying,  and  death — are  then  to  pass  away,  and  all 
things  are  to  be  made  new  ;  and  specify  among  the  former 
things  that  are  thus  to  pass — the  reign  of  the  apostate  and 
persecuting  powere  of  Cliristendom,  the  systems  of  idolatry 
and  other  false  worships,  the  tempting  agency  and  presence 
of  Satan,  ignorance,  and  delusion ;  and  they  indicate  also 
a  numhcr  of  the  new  things  that  are  then  to  take  place, 
such  as  tlie  personal  coming  and  reign  of  Christ  in  glory, 
the  resTirrection  of  the  holy  dead,  and  reign  with  him,  the 
restoration  of  Israel,  the  communication  to  all  nations  and 
individuals  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  their  nniversal  con- 
version, and  the  discontinnance  of  wars,  violence,  and  evils 
of  every  form, — which  show  that  tlie  administration  that  is 
then  to  be  instituted,  will  differ  very  widely  from  the  i 
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Spirit  will  still  be  the  sole  renewer  and  sanctifier  of  the 
redeemed,  and  far  more  consciously  to  them,  and  with  far 
more  resplendent  displays  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  love, 
than  now ;  and  the  gospel  will  still  be  the  glad  news  of 
salvation,  and  its  truths  the  great  instrument,  in  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit,  of  convincing,  enlightening,  and 
purifying  the  hemt,  and  kindling  it  with  the  holy  affections 
which  are  the  fruits  of  his  agency.  But  it  will  be  a  new 
dispensation,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  perfect  ex- 
emption which  the  race  are  then  to  enjoy  from  the  tempt- 
ing arts  of  Satan,  and  of  cruel  and  wicked  men ;  mid  on 
the  other,  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  new  and  higher  means 
of  instruction  and  impression,  and  the  immeasurably  more 
copious  and  efScacious  influences  of  the  renewing  and 
sanctifying  Spirit,  by  which  those  means  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  illumination  and  transformation  of  men.  In  these 
relations,  it  will  be  far  more  emphatically  a  new  dispensa- 
tion than  either  the  Mosaic  or  Christian  was  in  regard  to 
that  which  preceded  it.  Its  peculiarities  will  be  much 
more  numerous  and  important;  its  influences  will  be  far 
more  extensive.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  was  confined  ir 
its  design  and  effect  almost  exclusively  to  the  Hebrews. 
Hie  Christian  has,  in  fact,  been  confined  almost  absolutely 
to  the  nations  living  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Boman 
empire,  and  those  that  have  intermixed  with  or  sprung 
from  them.  On  the  vast  population  of  Central  and 
Southern  Africa,  of  Eastern  and  !N'orthem  Asia,  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  the  numerous 
aboriginal  tribes  of  this  continent,  scarce  a  ray  of  its  light 
has  ever  fallen.  The  new  dispensation  is  to  pour  its 
effulgence  on  every  part  of  the  globe ;  is  to  exert  its  life- 
giving  power  in  every  human  breast. 

That  the  most  important  changes  are  to  be  introduced  in 
the  administration  of  the  world,  at  the  time  when  it  is  thus 
to  become  the  scene  of  Christ's  kingdom,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  of  apostate  and  hostile 
men,  is  taught  in  a  great  number  of  passages.  Thus  it  is 
shown  in  the  following  vision  of  Daniel,  that  at  the  time 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  become  the  subjects  of 
Christ's  sceptre,  he  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
be  invested  with  the  dominion  of  the  world,  the  powers 
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denoted  by  the  beast  of  ten  homa  are  to  be  arraigned  and 
destroyed ;  and  the  eaints  of  the  Most  High,  whom  the 
little  horn  had  prevailed  against  and  worn  out,  by  persecn- 
tion  and  martyrdom,  are  to  take  the  kingdom,  and  reign 
with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  And  I  continued  loolriiig  until  the  thrones  wore  placed,  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  aa  snow,  And  the 
hair  of  bia  bead  like  the  pure  wool ;  hie  tlironc  was  the  fiery  flaiue, 
his  wheel*  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from 
before  him,  thousand  thousands  ministered  to  him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before  him ;  the  jndgment  vrae 
set,  and  tbe  books  were  opened.  I  continued  looking  llicn  because 
of  the  great  words  which  the  horn  spake,  I  continued  looking  until 
the  bca»t  was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed,  and  it  was  committed 
to  the  burning  flames. 

"  I  continued  to  look  in  tiie  visions  of  the  night,  and  behold  one 
like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  tlic  clouds  of  heaven,  and  he  advanc- 
ed to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  tliere  was  given  him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that 
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flhall  be  diyerse  from  those  that  preceded,  and  three  kings  shall 
he  subdne,  and  he  shall  speak  words  against  the  Most  High,  and 
shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change 
times  and  laws,  and  they  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  for  a  time, 
and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time.  But  the  judgment  shall  sit, 
and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion  to  consume  and  destroy  it 
onto  the  end.  And  the  kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him.'' — 
Chap.  vii.  9-27. 

Here  the  great  events  that  are  symbolized,  are  represented 
as  contemporaneous  with  or  of  the  same  great  epoch  as  the 
eonversion  of  the  nations.  The  period  when  all  people, 
nations,  and  tongues  are  to  pass  under  Christ's  rule  and 
serve  him,  is  the  epoch  of  the  session  of  the  Ancient  of  days 
in  the  air,  and  the  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast.  It  is  to 
be  of  the  same  period  also  as  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  investiture  with  tlie  dominion 
of  the  world,  that  all  its  people  and  nations  should  serve 
him.  It  is  likewise  to  be  of  the  same  epoch  as  the  reception 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  who  are 
thenceforward  to  possess  it  for  ever  and  ever.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  rule  on  which  Christ  is  to  enter  at  his  investiture 
with  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  here  foreshown,  is  not  to 
commence  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  powers 
denoted  by  the  wild  beast ;  for  the  eleventh  horn,  which 
made  war  with  the  saints,  is  to  prevail  against  them  until 
die  Ancient  of  days  comes,  and  judgment,  that  is,  judicial 
authority,  is  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  the 
time  arrives  that  they  are  to  possess  the  kingdom.  The  reign 
of  Christ  and  the  reign  of  the  beast  are  not  to  be  contempo- 
raneous ;  but  the  reign  of  Christ  is  to  follow  that  of  the  beast, 
and  to  commence  when  his  career  ends.  In  like  manner, 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christ's  rule  is  not  to  pre- 
cede his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  investiture  with 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  Why  should  he  be  invested 
with  the  sceptre  of  the  earth  ages  after  it  has  been  his 
kingdom  and  yielded  to  his  sway  ?  But  he  is  to  receive  the 
earth  aa  his  kingdom  and  be  invested  with  authority  over  it 
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as  the  Son  of  Man,  in  order  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
tongues  may  serve  him.  Their  obedience  is  to  be  the  con- 
sequence and  work  of  hia  sway ;  not  his  dominion  and  sway 
the  consequence  of  their  conversion  and  obedience. 

Here  is  then  a  clear  and  indubitable  revelation  that,  at 
the  time  that  all  nations  are  to  become  subjects  to  Christ, 
he  16  to  instihite  a  kingdom  on  the  earth  that  is  to  be  nnlike 
any  that  previously  existed,  and  enter  on  an  administration 
that,  in  form  and  efficiency,  will  differ  very  essentially  from 
any  that  preceded  it.  It  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast,  and  by  his 
coming  in  the  clonds  of  heaven,  receiving  the  earlli  as  his 
kingdom,  and  causing  all  its  people  and  nations  to  snbmit 
to  his  sceptre ;  and  it  will  be  marked  by  his  personal  reign 
over  them,  hy  the  reign  with  him  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High  who  had  been  persecuted  and  slain  daring  the  power 
of  the  beast;  by  the  conversion  and  obedience  to  him  of  all 
nations  and  tongues ;  and  by  a  continuance  for  ever ;  and 
these  and  other  great  measures  revealed  in  other  prophecies, 
which  are  to  be  adopted  at  the  same  period,  are  emphati- 
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will  then  be  no  conspiring  and  bloody  monarchs,  not  only  in 
the  ten  kingdoms  ruled  by  the  beast,  but,  as  we  learn  from  oUier 
prophecies,  in  no  part  of  the  world,  Isaiah  ii.  4-18,  who  will 
employ  themselves  in  making  war  on  their  fellow  men,  slaugh- 
tering them,  crushing  them  with  oppression,  and  enticing  or 
forcing  them  to  apostatize  from  God,  and  pay  their  homage 
to  idols  and  &lse  deities.  The  universal  abolition  of  other 
worships  is  indeed  implied  in  the  subjection  of  all  nations 
to  Christ  The  false  religions  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
world  for  four  thousand  years,  have  been  mainly  instituted, 
sustained,  and  propagated  by  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  rulers 
of  the  nations,  llieir  priests  have  been  the  instruments  of 
thoee  monarchs,  and  their  bloody  and  profligate  rites  the 
means  of  augmenting  their  power,  and  keeping  the  people 
in  sabmission  to  their  wilL  The  idolatries  of  Babylonia, 
Persia,  Greece,  and  Home  were  all  instituted  and  fostered 
by  the  governments,  and  owed  to  them  their  authority  and 
perpetuation  from  age  to  age.  What  a  stupendous  change 
in  tiie  condition  of  the  race  will  the  extinction  of  all  those 
fidse  religions  form;  and  their  extinction  by  the  personal 
presence  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glories  of  his  deity,  as  the 
Creator  and  the  Redeemer  of  men,  and  the  only  proper 
object  of  their  homage  I  How  infinite  the  influences  that 
are  to  spring  from  it ! 

It  wiU  be  a  new  and  peculiar  administration,  because  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  are  to  take  the  kingdom  along  with 
Christ,  and  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  ever.  The  saints 
who  are  thus  to  receive  judicial  authority  and  to  possess  the 
kingdom,  are  not  saints  in  the  natural  life,  but  those  who 
are  at  Christ's  coming  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  and  exalted 
to  thrones,  and  reign  with  him,  as  is  foreshown  in  the  vision 
rf  the  first  resurrection,  Rev.  xx.  4-6.  This  is  seen  from 
die  consideration,  that  they  are  the  identical  saints  on  whom 
the  eleventh  horn  of  the  beast  made  war,  prevailed  over, 
and  wore  out  by  persecution  and  slaughter  during  the  long 
period  of  its  reign  symbolized  by  a  time,  times,  and  the 
dividing  of  a  time,  or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  That 
they  are  not  the  saints  in  the  natural  body,  is  seen  also  from 
die  consideration  that  all  the  nations,  that  is,  all  in  the  natu- 
ral life,  are  to  be  their  subjects.  If  they  are  saints  in  the 
nstnral  life,  as  all  in  this  life  are  to  be  saints,  there  would 
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be  no  subjects  over  wliom  they  conld  reigo.  They  are  to 
be  the  risen  and  glorified  eaintB,  therefore,  as  is  foreshown, 
Rev,  XX.  4—6,  who  are  then  to  be  invested  with  kingly  autho- 
rity, and  given  to  reign  with  Christ.  And  that  will  be  a 
measure  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  present  adnainistraUon 
of  the  world,  and  will  be  fraught  undoubtedly  with  immense 
and  propitious  influences. 

It  will  be  a  new  and  peculiar  administration,  because  all 
people,  nations,  and  tongues  will  be  obedient  to  Christ. 
There  not  only  will  not  be  any  tyrannical  and  bloody  mo- 
narch?, any  apostate  and  persecuting  church,  nor  any  false 
religions  ;  but  there  will  not  be  any  irreligiona  and  demo- 
ralized communities,  any  deceitful  and  delnding  teachers, 
nor  any  wicked  families  nor  individuals.  All  people,  na- 
tions, and  tongues  are  to  serve  the  Son  of  Man,  and  all  do- 
minions under  the  whole  heaven  be  obedient  to  his  sceptre. 
"What  a  stupendous  change  1  Every  false  belief  swept  from 
existence  1  Everytelfish  and  ferocious  passion  hushed  in  eter- 
nal silence!  Every  breast  swayed  by  rectitude,  wisdom,  and 
love,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  intelligence,  purity,  virtue, 
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Lot  went  out  of  Sodom,  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heayen  and  destroyed  them  all.  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in 
tbe  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed."  Luke  xvii. 
28-80.  So  also  it  is  shown  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and 
tares,  that  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  are  to  continue. 
intermixed  with  the  cliildren  of  the  kingdom  till  the  end  of 
the  age,  when  he  is  to  come  and  establish  his  throne  on  the 
earth.  Both  are  to  grow  together  until  the  harvest,  which 
it  die  end  of  the  age  :  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  ^^  send  forth 
hk  angels  and  gather  all  those  who  tempt  to  sin,  and  all  that 
do  iniquity,  and  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire."  Matt. 
ziii  39-42.  It  is  foretold,  moreover,  that  in  the  latter 
timea  of  tlie  present  dispensation,  there  shall  be  an  apostasy 
fifom  the  &ith  to  seducing  spirits  and  the  doctrines  of  de- 
mons :  and  in  the  last  days  still  more  perilous  times  shall 
oome,  when  men,  under  tlie  pretence  of  piety,  but  denying 
its  power,  shall  go  to  the  monstrous  length  of  maintaining 
that  ungodliness  itself  is  virtue,  the  vilest  and  most  atrocious 
pasaions  and  principles,  and  the  most  base  and  impious  prac- 
tieea,  are  religion  in  its  purest  and  highest  form,  the  religion 
of  reason  and  of  Christianity ;  and  will  addict  themselves 
to  the  most  lawless  indulgence  of  their  brutal  appetites  and 
fiendish  pride  and  malignity.  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3 ;  2  Tim.  iii. 
1-7.  At  that  time,  also,  scoffers  are  to  arise  who  will  de- 
ride the  prediction  that  Christ  is  to  come  and  destroy  his 
enemies,  and  mock  at  the  faith  of  God's  people  in  it.  It  is 
foreshown,  also,  that  Christ  is  to  descend  from  heaven  in  infi- 
nite glory  and  pomp  with  all  his  armies,  at  the  last  great  bat- 
tle of  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet  and  their  hosts  against 
him,  and  is  to  destroy  them ;  and  immediately  after,  enter 
on  his  millennial  reign,  and  bring  all  nations  to  submission 
to  his  gracious  will.  Rev.  xix.  11-21 ;  xx.  1-6 ;  2  Thess. 
i  6-10.  And,  finally,  it  is  foretold  that  the  holy  dead  are 
then  to  be  raised,  and  reign  with  him,  Bev.  xx.  1-6 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  23-57 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14-17,  and  that  he  is  to  dwell 
with  men  and  manifest  his  presence  and  glory  to  them.  Eev. 
xxi.  1-9 ;  xxii.  1-5.  Wo  might  cite  a  great  number  of 
other  passages  in  which  it  is  foreshown  that  these  events  are 
to  take  place  at  the  same  epoch.  It  is  the  representation 
everywhere  given  of  them ;  It  is  the  voice  of  the  whole 
prophetic  Scriptures  respecting  them. 
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Not  only  are  these  the  plain  teachings  of  the  vision,  but 
no  other  conatruction  can  be  pnt  on  it,  witlioot  involving 
the  prophecy  in  the  grossest  contradictions.  Thns,  it  can- 
not be  maintained  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  is  to  precede 
the  coming  and  reign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  without  snch  a 
contradiction ;  as  it  is  expressly  declared  tliat  the  blasphem- 
ing and  persecnting  hom  "  made  war  with  the  saints  and 
prevailed  against  them  until  the  Ancient  of  days  came, 
and  judicial  authority  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  and  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the  king- 
dom," V.  21,  22.  And  it  is  at  that  session  of  the  Ancient  of 
days,  and  gift  of  jndicial  power  to  the  saints,  that  the  Son 
of  Man  is  to  come  in  the  clonds  of  heaven,  and  receive  the 
dominion  of  the  earth,  that  all  people  and  nations  may 
serve  him ;  and  that  reception  of  the  eartli  as  his  kingdom, 
and  the  glory  of  dominion  over  it  as  his  empire,  is  to  be  his 
absolnte  and  final  reception  of  it  as  such ;  not  a  merely 
preliminary  and  lower  investiture  with  authority  over  it; 
for  it  is  added,  that  the  dominion  with  which  he  is  then  to 
be  invested  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass 
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the  persecuting  power  is  to  make  war  on  them,  and  prevail 
against  them ;  and  that  that  malignant  power  is  to  have 
sapreme  awaj  over  the  times  and  laws,  until  the  judgment 
shall  sit  which  is  to  take  away  its  dominion  and  destroy  it. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  Christ's  reign  is  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  the  beast ;  for  on  the  one  hand, 
Ae  beast  is  to  be  supreme,  hold  the  times  and  laws  in  its 
power,  and  make  war  on  the  saints  and  prevail  against 
them,  down  to  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  arraigned  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  Ancient  of  days  and  destroyed  ;  and  on  the 
otber,  it  is  not  till  that  session  of  the  Ancient  of  days  and 
dartrnction  of  the  beast,  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  receive 
die  dominion  of  the  earth,  and  bring  the  nations  into  obe* 
dienee  to  his  sceptre.  The  reign  of  the  saints,  moreover,  is 
to  commence  with  the  reign  of  Christ,  and  contemporize 
iriih  his.  But  their  reign  is  not  to  commence  till  the  judg- 
ment and  destruction  of  the  wild  beast.  His  reign  accord- 
ing^ is  not  to  commence  until  that  epoch. 

It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  reign  of  Christ  over  the 
would,  after  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  as- 
sumption of  its  dominion,  is  not  to  differ  from  that  which 
he  now  exercises;  for  that  would  imply  either  that  he 
is  not  in  reality  to  receive  any  authority,  glory,  or  kingdom, 
at  his  coming  in  the  clouds,  or  else  that  he  is  not  to  exercise 
anj  of  the  power  and  dominion  which  he  is  then  to  receive ; 
each  of  which  is  contradictious  to  the  prediction,  and  treats 
it  as  altogether  unmeaning  and  deceptive.  To  assert  that 
be  is  not  then  to  be  invested  with  the  dominion  of  the 
earth,  and  be  constituted  its  king  in  a  sense  that  he  had  not 
before  been,  is  to  contradict  the  prediction,  for  it  is  ex- 
jHraesly  said  that  there  was  given  him,  as  he  stood  before 
the  Ancient  of  days,  dominion  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  tongues,  should  serve  him ;  and 
that  the  dominion  with  which  he  was  then  invested,  is  an 
ererlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  one  that  shall  not 
be  destroyed,  but  shall  be  obeyed  by  all  dominions.  Will 
any  one  in  the  presence  of  this  august  transaction,  and 
thia  revealed  explanation  of  its  import,  venture  to  maintain 
that  they  are  an  unmeaning  pageant ;  a  gorgeous  mockery  j 
diat  they  present  no  indication  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  at 
hit  coming  to  be  invested  with  a  dominion  of  the  earth  he 
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never  before  possessed ;  and  is  to  become  its  king,  in  a 
relation  and  a  giory  he  will  not  before  have  been  ?  Can  a 
more  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  prophecy  be  devised,  or 
s  more  direct  impeachment  of  the  truth  of  the  great 
Kevealer  ?  Were  it  a  more  presumptuous  and  sweeping 
assault  on  the  prophecy,  to  deny  that  the  session  of  the 
Ancient  of  days,  the  judgment  and  destruction  of  tha 
beast,  the  coming  of  the  Sou  of  Man  in  the  clouds,  the 
reign  of  the  saints,  or  the  submission  of  the  nations  to 
Christ's  sway,  denote  the  events  which  they  represent,  or 
imply  that  any  new  measures  of  any  kind  are  to  enter  into 
the  divine  administration,  or  new  and  extraordinary  occur- 
rences to  take  place  under  it?  That  Christ  ie  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  new  and  peculiar  dominion  over  the  earth  at 
his  coming  must  then  be  admitted  ;  and  thence  it  must  he 
admitted  that  the  new  dominion  with  which  he  is  to  be  in- 
vested, and  the  new  reign  on  which  he  is  to  enter,  is  that  of 
its  absolute  and  personal  king,  who  is  to  establish  his  throne 
here,  and  appear  visibly  to  men  ;  inasmuch  as  to  suppose 
it  otherwise,  is  either  to  suppose  that  he  had  no  dominion 
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is  to  oome,  and  hath  put  all  under  his  feet."  On  the  other 
hand,  to  admit  that  he  has  that  power  now,  and  yet  to 
maintain  that  he  is  not  to  be  invested  with  any  higher 
iofiiority  or  kingship  at  his  coming,  is  to  maintain  that  no 
new  antliority  whatever  is  then  to  be  given  him,  and  repre- 
lent  the  vision  as  an  unmeaning  and  deceptive  pageant. 

To  assign  any  other  time  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
oommencement  of  his  kingly  reign  and  the  reign  of  the 
wiiits  on  the  earth,  than  that  of  the  judgment  and  destruc- 
tioiL  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast ;  or  exhibit 
hm  reign,  instead  of  a  reign  in  person,  as  a  mere  reign  by 
lam^  influences,  and  providences,  is  to  set  aside  the  plain 
laaehings  of  the  prophecy,  and  involve  it  in  the  grossest 
Ml^eontradiction.  This  great  vision  thus  makes  it  certain 
Ibat  the  conversion  of  the  nations  is  to  follow  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  clouds  and  establishment  of  his  throne  on 
Ae  earth — ^not  to  precede  it ;  and  that  his  coming  and  the 
eommencement  of  his  reign  here,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints 
witfi  him,  are  to  take  place  at  the  judgment  and  destruction 
of  die  powers  symbolized  by  the  wild  beast, 
f  •  The  contemporaneousness  of  these  events  is  revealed  also 
in  fhe  vision  of  the  Apocalypse  under  the  seventh  trumpet. 

'^  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded,  and  there  were  great  voices  in 
iMKfeiiy  saying,  The  kingdom  of  this  world  has  become  our  Lord's 


and  his  Christ's,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the 
fBmHHid-twenty  elders,  who  sat  before  God  on  their  thrones,  fell  on 
their  &ces  and  worshipped  God,  saying,  We  thank  thee,  O  Lord 
Odd,  the  Almighty,  who  is,  and  who  was,  that  thou  hast  taken  thy 
gnat  power  and  reigned.  And  the  nations  were  angry,  and  thy 
wiatfa  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead  to  be  judged,  and  to  give 
fte  reward  to  thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to 
yiote  who  fear  thy  name,  small  and  great,  and  to  destroy  those  who 
aertroy  the  earth.''— Rev.  xi.  15-18. 

Here  the  investiture  of  Christ  with  the  kingdom  or 
Knrereignty  of  the  world,  and  the  commencement  of  his 
Bveriasting  reign  over  it  as  the  Messiah,  is  represented  as 
taking  place  under  the  seventh  trumpet,  when  the  last 
plagaes  on  the  wild  beast,  false  prophet,  and  their  vassals 
lie  to  be  inflicted,  and  those  hostile  powers  are  to  be  de- 
Iboyed.    The  sovereignty  of  the  world  with  which  he  is 
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than  to  be  invested,  is  uDdoubtedly  one  that  Iio  had  not 
before  possessed ;  and  the  relation  in  which  he  is  to  be  ita 
king,  and  reign  over  it,  is  one  in  which  be  had  not  before 
been  ita  monarch.  To  maintain  that  he  is  not,  then,  to  re- 
ceive any  dominion  ho  did  not  before  poasesa  and  exercise, 
and  that  he  is  not  then  to  become  the  monarch  and  rnler 
of  the  earth  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  he  now 
is,  is  to  contradict  the  vision,  and  make  the  proclamation 
by  the  great  voices  from  heaven  empty  sounds,  uttering  no 
prophecy,  and  conveying  no  information.  No  one  who 
receives  the  vision  as  divine  will  be  so  rash  as  to  exhibit 
that  as  its  character.  But  if  those  voices  are  prophetic,  and 
reveal  the  gilt  of  the  world  to  Christ  as  his  kingdom,  and 
the  commencement  of  his  reigning  over  it,  then  it  must  be 
a  revelation  that  he  is  at  that  epoch  to  receive  the  earth  as 
his  kingdom,  in  which  he  is  to  reign  in  person  and  visibly : 
for  otherwise  he  will  be  no  more,  nor  in  any  other  seoae, 
the  monarch  of  the  earth  than  he  now  is.  Does  he  not 
now,  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  and 
possessing  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  reign  over  our 
world  by  laws,  inflnences.  and  providences?     And  if  he  ia 
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give  reward  to  his  servants  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints, 
and  to  them  among  the  living  also  that  fear  his  name,  both 
small  and  great ;  and  that  is  the  time  of  the  resnrrection  of 
the  holy  dead,  therefore  ;  for  it  is  at  their  resurrection  that 
they  are  to  be  judged,  and  be  constituted  kings  and  priests, 
receive  their  crowns,  and  enter  on  their  reign  with  Christ. 
Rev.  XX.  4-6 ;  1  Corin.  xv.  51-57 ;  Dan.  xii.  1-3 ;  Matt 
xiii.  37-43.  The  time,  therefore,  of  Christ's  reception  of  the 
world  as  his  kingdom,  and  destruction  of  the  destroyers  of 
the  earth,  is  to  be  the  time  of  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  in  great  glory  and  power ;  and  his  reign  over  the 
earth  is  accordingly  to  be  a  reign  over  it  in  person.  For  he 
is  to  come  in  person  at  the  resnrrection  of  the  holy  dead, 
and  the  judgment,  acceptance,  and  reward  of  the  living 
saints.  He  is  to  come  also  in  person  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
at  the  destruction  of  his  living  enemies.  Thus,  ^'  The  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ;  and 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.  Afterwards  we  the  living 
who  survive,  shall  be  caught  up  together  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord,"  1  Thess. 
iv.  16, 17.  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the 
last  trump  ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed,"  1  Cor. 
zv.  51,  52.  '^  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory, 
and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  his  glory ;  and  before  him  shall  all  nations" — ^that 
is,  the  living — ^'  be  gathered,  and  he  shall  separate  them 
one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from 
the  goats ;  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but 
the  goats  on  the  left ;  and  these  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal,"  Matt 
XXV.  31-46.  ^'  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  hea- 
ven with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  when  he  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe,"  2  Thess.  i.  7-10.    All  these  passages  thus 
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teach,  in  the  most  express  manner,  that  Christ  is  to  come 
in  person  and  visibly  at  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead, 
the  acceptance  of  the  living  saints,  and  the  judgment  and 
destruction  of  his  enemies.  As,  then,  at  the  seventh  tram- 
pet,  when  he  is  to  receive  the  world  as  his  kingdom,  he  is 
to  judge  and  reward  the  holy  dead,  and  the  holy  living 
small  and  great,  and  destroy  his  enemies — acts  in  which  be 
is  to  he  personally  present,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  then  to  come 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  person  and  visibly,  and  thence 
that  the  everlasting  reign  on  which  he  is  then  to  enter  over 
the  world  ia  to  be  a  reign  in  person  and  visibly.  lint  that 
is  to  be  the  period  of  the  conversion  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  For  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  tlie  last 
plagues,  it  was  chanted  before  tlie  throne  by  those  wlio  had 
gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast  and  over  his  image,  that 
"All  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  him,  because 
his  righteous  judgments,"  in  destroying  his  enemies,  "have 
been  made  manifest,"  llev,  xv.  i. 

It  is  thus  clear  from  this  prophecy,  as  from  that  of  Daniel, 
that  the  epoch  of  the  conversion  of  the  nations  is  to  be  the 
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to  the  rush,  the  resistlessness,  and  the  darting  flashes  perhaps 
of  a  whirlwind ;  as  it  is  the  law  of  that  figure,  that  the  things 
compared  are  identically  what  their  names  literally  denote — 
their  names  always  being  used  in  their  proper  sense,  not  by 
a  metaphor.  As  he  therefore  is  to  corae  with  real  fire  and  real 
chariots,  he  is  to  come  in  person  and  visibly.  For  it  is  his 
coming  with  fire  and  chariots,  not  the  mere  coming  of  fire 
and  chariots,  that  is  compared  to  such  a  whirlwind.  Bat 
this  coming  is  to  be  at  the  epoch  of  the  conversion  of  the 
nations ;  for  it  is  added,  ^^  It  shall  come  that  I  will  gather 
all  nations  and  tongues,  and  they  shall  come  and  see  my 
glory ;  and  I  will  set  a  sign  among  them,  and  I  will  send 
those  that  escape  of  them  unto  the  nations,  to  the  isles  afar 
off  that  have  not  heard  my  fame,  neither  have  seen  my 
glory,  and  they  shall  declare  my  glory  among  the  Gentiles." 
And  that  is  to  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  Israel- 
ites who  still  remain  in  dispersion,  and  the  conversion  and 
obedience  of  the  whole  race.  "  And  they  shall  bring  all 
your  brethren  for  an  oflTering  unto  the  Lord,  out  of  all 
nations ;  and  I  will  take  of  them  for  priests  and  for  Levites, 
saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
wbich  1  will  make  shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord, 
so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain.  And  it  shall 
oome  to  pass,  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from 
one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship  before 
me,  saith  the  Lord,"  v.  18-23.  These  Gentile  nations 
cannot  before  have  been  converted  to  God ;  for  how  then 
conld  it  be  said  that  the  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
nearest  Palestine,  where  the  predicted  slaughter  is  to  take 
place,  V.  24,  and  of  the  isles  afar  off,  will  not  until  then  have 
heard  his  fame  nor  seen  his  glory?  It  is  after  that  visible 
coming,  conquest  of  his  armed  foes,  redemption  of  Israel, 
creation  of  the  new  atmosphere  and  new  earth,  and  estar 
blishment  of  his  throne  at  Jerusalem,  not  before,  that  all 
nations  are  to  come  and  worship  before  him. 

There  is  a  like  prediction,  also,  in  Zechariah  :  ^'  Behold 
the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  and  thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  in 
the  midst  of  thee.  For  I  will  gather  all  nations  against 
Jerusalem  to  battle ;  and  the  city  shall  be  taken,  and  half 
the  city  shall  go  forth  into  captivity.  Then  shall  the  Lord 
go  forth  and  fight  against  those  nations,  as  when  he  fought 
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JB  the  day  of  battle  ;  and  his  feet  shall  stand  in  that  day  on 
the  Monnt  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem  on  the  east, 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midst  thereof 
towards  the  east  and  towards  the  west,  a  very  great  valley: 
and  the  Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  all  the  saints  with 
thee.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  king  over  all  the  earth  :  in 
that  day  shall  there  be  one  Jehovah,  and  his  name  one. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  let\  of  all 
the  nations  which  came  against  Jeriisalem,  shall  even  go  up 
from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles,"  xiv.  1-9,  16.  That 
Jehovah  Christ's  coming  is  then  to  be  in  person  and  visibly, 
is  sliown  by  the  fact  that  his  feet  are  to  stand  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jemsalem.  It  is  shown,  also,  by 
iuB  bringing  all  the  saints,  that  is,  the  holy  dead,  who  will 
then  have  been  raised  to  life  with  him.  That  he  is  then  to 
receive  the  dominion  of  the  earth  and  commence  his  reign 
over  it,  as  is  also  shown  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  is 
■een  from  the  prediction,  that  "  in  that  day  Jehovah  shall 
be  king  over  all  the  earth ;  and  there  shall  be  one  Jehovali 
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on  luB  head  were  many  cifowns ;  and  he  had  a  name  written  that 
no  Bum  knew  but  he  himself.  And  he  was  clothed  with  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  And 
die  mnnies  in  heaven  followed  him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in 
flae  linen,  white  and  clean.  And  out  of  his  month  goeth  a  sharp 
flwoid,  that  with  it  he  should  smite  the  nations ;  and  he  shall  nile 
diem  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  he  treadeth  the  wine-press  of  the 
farowees  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  Qod.  And  he  hath  on  his 
feature,  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written.  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  kMrda.  And  I  saw  the  beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their 
mnieB  gathered  together  to  make  war  against  him  on  the  white 
hone,  and  against  his  army.  And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with 
him  the  false  prophet  that  wrought  miracles  before  him,  with  which 
he  deceived  Uiem  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and 
diem  that  worshipped  his  image.  These  both  were  cast  alive  into 
a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  And  the  remnant  were  slain  with  the 
iwoid  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse  which  proceeded  out  of  his 
month.'*— Rev.  xix.  11-21. 

The  personage  on  the  white  horse  is  declared  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  his  appearing  in  the  vision  denotes 
that  he  is  to  appear  in  person  in  the  scene  which  it  fore- 
ahowa;  it  being  a  law  of  symbolization,  that  if  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  deity  in  person  is  to  be  foreshown,  he 
appears  in  person  in  the  vision  which  foreshow?  it ;  and  of 
necesBity,  inasmuch  as  no  other  being  can  properly  repre- 
sent his  personal  appearance.  Thus  the  Ancient  of  days, 
in  Daniel,  appeared  in  the  vision  foreshowing  his  session  in 
the  judgment  of  the  civil  rulers  of  the  fourth  kingdom, 
which  the  vision  symbolizes;  and  the  one  like  a  Son  of 
Mao,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  appeared  in  the 
vision,  which  was  employed  to  foreshow  his  real  coming  in 
the  clonds  at  the  judgment  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the 
beast,  and  reception  of  the  dominion  of  the  earth ;  in  the 
iame  manner  as  his  appearance  in  the  vision  of  the  last 
judgment,  Rev.  xx.  11-15,  foreshows  his  real  personal  pre- 
BSDce  in  the  great  scene  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment 
which  that  vision  symbolizes.  It  teaches  ns,  therefore,  in 
the  mest  indubitable  and  impressive  manner,  that  he  is  to 
oome  in  person  at  the  destniction  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical rulers  denoted  by  the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet. 

The  coming  with  him  of  the  armies  of  heaven  clothed  in 
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vhite  robee  shows,  also,  that  it  ia  to  be  at  the  epoch  of  the 
resurreccioQ  of  the  boly  dead  ;  for  white  robes  are  symbols 
of  the  rigliteoueness  of  the  saints,  and  indicate  that  thoee 
who  wear  them  are  the  redeemed  saints,  and  therefore  have 
been  raised  i'rom  the  dead  ;  as  otherwise,  their  beiag  bonie 
on  horses  would  be  unnatural.  It  is  proper  to  corporeal 
beings  only,  not  to  mere  spirits,  to  be  borne  on  steeds,  and 
to  make  war  with  corporeal  beings.  It  is  foreshown,  also,  in 
the  vision  preceding  this,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  had 
come,  and  bis  wife  bad  made  herself  ready,  being  clothed 
in  fine  linen,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints.  That 
marriage  is  the  symbol  of  the  exaltation  of  the  saiiita  to  that 
relation  to  Christ,  as  fellow  heirs  in  his  kingdom,  in  whicb 
they  are  for  ever  to  reign  with  him  ;  and  implies,  therefore, 
that  Uiey  are  then  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  in  their  glori- 
ous and  immortal  forma.  It  is  to  bo  the  epoch,  also, of  Christ'* 
becoming  tlie  King  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  Lord 
of  its  lords,  for  it  was  proclaimed  immediately  before  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  "  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reign- 
cth."    He  accordingly  appeared,on  his  descent  from  heaven. 
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tioQ  of  the  righteous  from  the  wicked  in  the  jadgment  of 
the  living  nations,  Matt.  xxv.  31-46  ;  the  placing  of  the 
righteoos  on  the  right  hand  and  the  wicked  on  the  left ;  and 
the  welcome  of  the  one  to  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them, 
and  the  doom  of  the  other  to  fire — can  be  disjoined  from 
each  other  and  referred  to  widely  different  epochs. 

This  vision  of  the  personal  coming  of  the  Word  of  God, 
with  his  risen  saints,  at  the  destruction  of  the  powers  denot- 
ed by  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  is  followed  by  a  vision  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  saints,  and  their  exaltation  to 
thrones  to  reign  with  Christ  during  the  thousand  years. 

^  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was 
given  unto  them ;  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  behead- 
ed for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God,  and  whoever 
had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  nor  its  image,  and  had  not  received 
the  mark  upon  their  forehead  and  in  their  hand ;  and  they  lived  and 
leigned  with  Christ  the  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead 
fired  not  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first 
reaorreetion.  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  who  has  part  in  the  first  re- 
nurection ;  over  them  the  second  death  has  no  power,  but  they  shall 
be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand 
jeankT — ^Rev.  xx.  4-6. 

This  vision  is  thus  declared  by  the  revealing  Spirit  himself 
to  be  the  symbol  of  the  first  resurrection ;  and  those  whose 
resurrection  it  represents  are  declared  to  be  holy  and  blessed. 
And  this,  and  the  whole  spectacle  itself,  shows  that  it  is  a 
symbol  of  a  real  corporeal  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead.  It 
cannot,  as  many  have  supposed,  be  a  symbol  of  the  first  moral 
resarrection,  or  the  renovation  of  men ;  for  that  would  imply 
that  no  renovation  of  men  by  the  Spirit  had  ever  taken  place. 
How  can  this  vision  foreshow  the  first  renovation  of  men, 
if  thousands  and  millions  of  renovations  had  before  been 
WTonght  by  the  Spirit;  if  the  martyrs  and  witnesses  for 
Jesus,  and  others  who  appeared  in  the  vision  as  raised  from 
the  grave,  had  themselves  already  been  renewed,  myriads 
and  millions  of  them,  ages  before  the  vision  is  to  have  its 
accomplishment?  That  absurd  notion  contradicts  the 
aymbols  themselves  also,  as  well  as  the  interpretation  of  them 
^at  is  given  by  the  Spirit  The  representative  persons  are 
flie  holy  dead ;  those  who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast 
nor  its  image,  bnt  had  resisted  their  sway,  and  maintained 
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allegiance  to  God.  The  representative  events  and  acta 
are  tbeir  resurrection  in  glory,  investiture  with  judicial — 
that  IB,  kingly — authority,  session  on  thrones,  and  reigning 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years,  in  holiness  and  blessedness. 
But  such  holy  persons  are  not  proper  representatives  of 
unrenewed  men  in  the  natural  life.  Their  characters  and 
relations  to  God  are  direct  opposites,  in  place  of  resembling 
each  other.  The  resurrection  of  those  sainta  in  glory  is  no 
proper  symbol  of  the  renovation  of  men,  in  the  natural 
body,-who  are  at  enmity  wttli  God.  It  were  to  make  but  one 
half  of  the  natnre,  the  body,  ofbis  risen  saints,  the  representa- 
tive of  but  one  half  of  the  nature,  and  the  opposite  one,  the 
mind,  of  the  renewed  sinner,  which  is  contradictious  and  ab- 
surd. Whatever  the  risen  saint  is  the  symbol  of,  it  is  in  his 
whole  being,  body  and  soul,  that  he  is  the  symbol  of  it.  It  can 
no  more  be  claimed  that  only  his  body  is  a  symbol,  than  it 
can  tliat  the  body  is  the  only  part  of  the  being  which  he, 
as  a  symbol,  represents.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
risen  saints,  perfect  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  freed  from 
the  curse  of  sin,  can  be  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
nature  of  men  in  the  natural  life,  both  in  a  state  of  mental 
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only,  like  Munzer  and  his  followers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  claim  to  be  clothed  with  such  power  and  fill  such  offices. 

The  events  symbolized  by  the  vision,  then,  are  a  real 
corporeal  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  investiture  with 
judicial  power,  elevation  to  thrones,  and  reigning  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years ;  and  these  events  are  represented 
by  the  saints  themselves  appearing  in  the  vision,  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  receiving  authority,  and  reigning 
with  Christ; — ^because  no  other  persons  or  agents  could 
represent  them  in  those  states ;  it  being  a  law  of  symbols 
that  when  no  representative  of  a  different  kind  can  be  found 
to  symbolize  the  person  or  persons  to  be  foreshown,  either  in 
their  nature  or  in  the  conditions  that  are  to  be  represented, 
then  the  being  or  beings  to  be  represented,  appear  in  their 
own  persons  in  the  vision,  as  their  own  representatives. 
Thus  the  Ancient  of  days,  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Lamb,  the 
Word  of  God,  appeared  themselves  in  the  visions  in  which 
there  was  a  representation  of  their  real  appearance  in  the 
seenes  that  were  foreshown. 

But  this  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  is  to  be  at  the 
epoch  of  Christ's  second  coming ;  as  is  shown  by  the  pas- 
sages we  have  already  cited,  which  declare  that  he  is  to 
descend  from  heaven  at  the  resurrection  of  his  saints ;  and 
by  the  vision  of  the  preceding  chapter,  of  his  descent  from 
heaven  with  the  armies  at  the  great  battle  with  the  beast 
and  false  prophet.  His  second  coming,  therefore,  and  this 
first  resurrection,  are  to  take  place  before  the  millennium ; 
as  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  thousand  years  of  the 
saints'  reign  with  him  are  to  follow  their  resurrection,  not 
precede  it  And  it  is  also  to  precede  the  conversion  of  the 
nations ;  for  it  is  not  until  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints,  and  investiture  with  crowns,  that  all  nations  become 
obedient  to  Christ's  sway.  It  is  after  the  descent  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  symbol  of  the  risen  saints  in  their  relation 
to  Christ  as  the  bride,  that  is,  in  their  stations  as  kings  and 
priests,  which  they  are  ever  thereafter  to  fill,  that  the  nations 
are  to  be  healed  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is 
to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  flowing  from  the  throne 
of  God  and  the  Lamb  in  that  city ;  and  not  till  then,  that 
they  are  to  walk  in  the  light  of  that  city,  and  the  kings  of 
the  earth  are  to  bring  their  glory  and  honor  into  it    Down 
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to  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  they  are  to  continue  in 
&ltem.ti>n;  and  are  at  that  crisis  to  risu  to  a  climax  of 
rebeliion,  and  unite  in  an  attempt  to  confute  the  predictions 
of  his  word,  by  dispersing  again  the  gathered  tribes  of 
Israel  at  Jerusalem,  and  thereby  prevent  t!ie  institution  of 
his  millennial  kingdom  tliero.  Thus,  again,  in  these  pro- 
phecies, all  these  events  are  united  as  of  the  same  great 
epoch — the  coming  of  tlie  Word  of  God  in  the  clouds,  tlie 
resurrection  of  the  saints,  his  entering  on  his  reign  on  the 
earth,  the  reign  of  the  saints  with  him,  and,  consequent 
thereon,  the  conversion  of  the  nations. 

But  not  only  are  these  great  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  thi!  world  to  ho  introduced  at  that  period  ;  another 
event  of  the  utmost  significance  to  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  men  is  to  signalize  that  epoch,  Satan  and 
bia  legions  are  to  be  banished  from  the  earth,  and  inter- 
cepted during  the  thousand  years  from  tempting  the  nations. 

"  Aud  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven  having  Uie  key  of 
Uic  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great  chain  in  Lis  hand.     And  ho  laid 
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momentons  inflnence  on  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the 
nations  and  of  individuals.  How  vast  the  influence  is  which 
Satan  exerts,  is  seen  from  the  prediction  which  follows,  that 
immediately  after  he  is  loosed  again,  he  is  to  go  out  and 
prompt  the  nations,  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  to  gather  themselves  together  to  battle  with  the 
saints.  He  is  now,  the  Scriptures  represent,  the  tempter  of 
men  to  all  the  great  sins  which  they  commit.  We  are 
directed  to  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
08  from  the  Evil  One."  He  is  exhibited  as  reigning  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience;  as  betraying  the 
nations  into  all  their  false  religions ;  as  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour;  and  as  ceaselessly  hurling  fiery 
darts,  to  protect  himself  from  which  every  one  needs  the 
shield  of  faith.  To  be  freed,  therefore,  at  once  from  all  his 
assaults,  to  be  exempted  from  all  the  vast  enginery  of  his 
direct  influences,  and  the  myriads  and  millions  of  evil  men 
whom  he  uses  as  his  instruments  and  co-operators,  will  be 
a  momentous  change  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  will  re- 
move a  most  formidable  barrier  to  their  conversion  and 
subsequent  obedience. 

These  great  prophecies  thus,  in  the  clearest  manner,  ex- 
hibit thb  group  of  momentous  events  as  to  occur  at  the 
same  epoch.    It  is  not,  however,  the  teaching  of  these  pas- 
sages alone — it  is  the  representation  of  the  whole  series  of 
the  prophecies  that  relate  to  the  subject.    There  is  not  a 
nngle  passage  in  the  word  of  G^d  that  declares  that  the 
nations  are  to  be  converted  before  the  second  coming  of 
Christ     Let  those  who  think  otherwise  produce  one,  if  they 
can.    There  is  not  a  passage  that  clearly  implies  that  their 
conversion  is  to  precede  his  coming.    So  far  from  it,  all  the 
predictions  that  are  usually  cited  as  teaching  that  their 
conversion  is  to  take  place  under  the  present  dispensation, 
before  he  comes  to  raise  the  holy  dead,  and  new  create  the 
earth  and  air,  either  expressly  indicate  that  it  is  to  take 
place  at  his  second  coming,  or  else  simply  announce  that  it 
is  to  take  place,  without  a  spe'cification  of  the  period ;  and 
are,  therefore,  in  harmony  with  the  numerous  predictions 
that  its  epoch  is  that  of  his  second  advent  and  commencing 
reign  on  the  earth.    Thus  the  prophecy,  Isaiah  ii.  2-4,  is 
often  qaoted  as  foreshowing  that  all  nations  are  to  be  con- 
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verted  by  tlie  means  nuw  employed  to  Christianize  tliem, 
and  anterior  to  Christ's  coming. 

"  And  it  alia!!  come  to  pass  id  the  last  days,  the  monntain  of  tie 
Lord's  bouse  shall  be  establiahed  in  the  top  of  the  monntainB,  and 
shall  be  exalted  alwve  the  hills  ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it 
And  manv  people  shall  go  and  say  :  Come  ye,  and  let  ns  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  trill 
teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for  out  of  ZioD 
shall  go  forth  the  Jaw,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 
And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  peo- 
ple; and  they  shall  beat  tlieir  swords  into  plough-shares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

This  is  alleged  as  a  prediction  that  all  nations  are  to  be 
converted  from  idolatry,  and  enter  the  Christian  clinrch 
anterior  to  Christ's  coming;  but  it  is  clearly  by  a  gratai- 
tou9  assumption  of  that  which  it  ia  employed  to  prove. 
There  is  not  a  hint  in  it,  that  the  exaltation  of  the  Lord's 
honse,  and  the  flowing  of  all  nations  to  it,  is  to  precede  his 
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that  shall  be  accomplished,  "  shall  be  npon  every  one  that 
is  proud  and  lofty,  and  upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up ; 
and  he  shall  be  brought  low,  and  the  loftiness  of  man  shall 
be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made 
low,  and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day.  And 
the  idols  he  shall  abolish  utterly.  And  they  shall  go  into 
the  holes  of  the  rocJcs^  and  into  the  ca/ves  of  the  earthy  for 
fear  of  the  Lord^  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty  wK&n  he 
ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth^'*  li.  10-21.  Tlieir  attempt- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains,  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the 
glory  of  his  majesty,  shows  that  there  is  to  be  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  his  majesty  that  will  strike  them  with  terror. 
Why  should  they  seek  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  clefts 
and  dens  of  the  rocks  if  there  are  no  signals  of  the  avenging 
presence  of  the  Almighty  ?  But  the  period  is  still  further 
defined  by  Micah  in  his  prophecy  of  the  same  events, 
expressed  in  nearly  the  same  language,  chap.  iv.  6-10,  as 
tiie  period  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the 
Lord's  beginning  to  reign  over  them  in  Mount  Zion  forever 
and  ever.  "  In  that  day,saith  the  Lord,  will  I  assemble  her 
that  halteth,  and  I  will  gather  her  that  is  driven  out,  and  her 
that  I  have  afflicted ;  and  I  will  make  her  that  halted  a 
remnant,  and  her  that  was  cast  off  a  strong  nation,  and  the 
Lord  shaJl  reign  over  them  in  Mount  Zion  from  henceforth 
m>en  for  ever.  And  thou,  O  tower  of  the  flock,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  unto  thee  shall  it  come,  even 
the  first  dominion ;  the  kingdom  shall  come  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion."  This  renders  it  indisputable  that  the  last  days, 
when  all  nations  are  to  go  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  at 
Hount  Zion,  are  the  days  of  Christ's  second  advent,  when 
lie  is  to  commence  his  reign  there  for  ever.and  ever ;  for  the 
period  when  he  is  to  receive  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  and 
enter  on  it  as  his  everlasting  kingdom,  is  expressly  defined 
in  Daniel,  as  that  of  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
by  Zechariah,  as  that  of  his  descending  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  delivering  his  people  from  the  hostile  nations ; 
and  by  John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  that  of  the  seventh  trum- 
pet, when  the  kingdom  of  the  world  is  to  become  his,  and 
the  time  of  the  dead  arrives  that  he  should  judge  and  give 
the  reward  to  his  servants  the  prophets,  and  the  saints,  and 
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bU  that  fear  his  name,  both  small  and  great,  and  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.  Christ  is  not  to  comraeuce  his  everlasting 
reign  ou  the  earth  antecedently  to  his  receiving  it  at  hi» 
coming  in  the  clouds,  as  hia  everlasting  kingdom,  that  is  not 
to  pass  away  or  bo  destroyed,  Dan.  vii.  14.  How  can  it  be 
then  given  him  as  an  everlasting  kingdom,  it'  it  is  as  much 
his  before  as  it  will  bo  made  bis  by  that  girt ;  and  if  he  is  to 
reign  over  it  as  much,  and  in  the  same  manner  before,  as  he 
will  after  that  reception  of  it  as  his !  Tlie  prophecies  thus 
not  only  present  no  intimation  that  the  conversion  of  the 
nations  is  to  take  place  before  Christ's  coming,  but  they 
define  its  period  by  the  most  indubitable  marks,  as  that  of 
hia  coming  in  power  and  glory  to  judge  the  nations,  redeem 
bis  people,  and  commence  his  reign,  which  is  to  continue 
for  ever. 

An  attempt  is  often  made,  however,  to  get  rid  of  tliia  great 
feature  of  these  prophecies,  by  the  pretext  that  they  are  alto- 
gether Hgiirativc  ;  that  the  Lord's  house,  Ziou,  and  Jerusa- 
lem, are  only  representatives  of  the  Christian  chnrch  ;  the 
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Bhip  be  representatives  abo?     But  if  so,  of  what?    Not  of 
themselves,  certainly.      That  would  be  to  make  the  predic- 
tion literal  instead  of  representative ;  for,  if  the  Gentiles 
denote  themselves,  why  is  not  the  house  representative  of 
the  house  ;  and  their  going  up  to  the  Lord's  house,  repre- 
sentative of  their  really  going  there ;  and  the  whole  prophe- 
cy literal  instead  of  figurative  ?    But,  if  not  thus  literal,  but 
representative  of  things  different  from  the  house,  Zion,  Jeru- 
salem, and  going  there — which  it  must  be,  if  figurative — then 
the  nations,  also,  must  represent  some  other  order  of  beings 
than  themselves ;  and  their  going  to  Jerusalem,  as  represen- 
tatives, to  worship,  cannot  denote  their  own  conversion,  but 
only  the  Christianization  of  the  agents  whom  they  repre- 
sent   This  construction,  therefore,  defeats  itself,  and  ex- 
cludes from  the  prophecy  the  very  signification  which  it 
attempts  to  fasten  on  it ;  and  turns  it  into  a  prediction  that 
some  other  order  of  beings  besides  mankind  are  to  go  to 
worship  God  at  the  place  signified  by  Jerusalem.     On  the 
same  principle,  the  idols  that  are  to  be  cast  to  the  moles 
and  the  bats,  the  caverns  of  the  earth  and  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  to  which  men  flee  to  hide  themselves  from  'the  glory 
of  God's  visible  majesty,  and  that  awe-inspiring  majesty 
itself^  are  mere  representatives,  and  the  whole  prophecy  is 
thns  made  to  refer  not  only  to  a  different  order  of  beings 
from  mankind,  but  a  different  world  from  our  earth,  and  to 
the  majesty  of  a  different  deity  from  our  Jehovah ;  and  is 
thus  made  a  senseless  and  impious  mockery  of  both  him  and 
man.    What  more  preposterous  notion  can  be  conceived, 
than  that  the  moral  majesty  of  God  displayed  in  his  ordina- 
ry administration  of  the  world,  should  strike  Christianized 
and  converted  nations  with  such  dread  and  terror,  as  to  lead 
them  to  flee  to  caverns  and  dens  to  hide  themselves  from  it  ? 
Ib  it  with  terror  instead  of  adoration — is  it  with  fright  and 
despair,  that  the  glory  of  God's  perfections  and  sway  im- 
presses his  children  ?    Besides,  how  would  a  retreat  to  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  and  the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks  serve  to 
hide  that  glory  from  their  perception  ?    If  the  majesty  that 
is  to  awe  and  overwhelm  them  is  to  be  discerned  by  the 
intellect  simply,  not  by  the  outward  eye,  will  it  not  be  as 
perceptible  in  Uie  gloom  of  caverns,  and  in  the  darkness  of 
midni^t,  as  in  the  glare  of  noonday  ? 
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Such  are  tl\e  open  contradlotions  to  tlie  plain  teachings 
of  tlie  prophecy,  Euch  the  repulsive  absurdities  in  which 
they  invulve  tJiemselvea  who  attempt  to  invest  it  with  a 
figurative  mcauing,  by  treating  it  aa  representative  of 
objects,  persoDs,  and  acts  of  a  difi'erent  class  from  those 
whicli  its  language  denotes. 

Another  passage  frequently  alleged  as  Eliowing  the  con- 
vereion  of  tlie  nations  under  the  present  system  of  means, 
and  anterior  to  the  comiug  of  Christ,  ia  the  prediction, 
Isaiali  xi.  9  :  "  For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  tlie  sea."  But  this  declara- 
tion, taken  by  itself,  does  not  present  any  indication  when 
the  event  it  announces  is  to  occur.  To  assume  from  the 
mere  language  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  antecedently 
to  Clu'ist's  advent,  is  to  take  for  grunted  the  point  it  ia 
employed  to  demonstrate,  nor  is  tliere  anytliiug  in  the  con- 
text that  indicates  that  tliat  nnivei-sal  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  to  take  place  under  the  present 
dispensation,  and  be  the  result,  as  is  imagined  by  those  wbu 
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and  that  we  learn — Isaiah  Ixvi.  15, 16,  and  Rev.  xxi.  1, 9 — is 
to  follow  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  fire 
and  chariots  like  a  whiriwind,  to  render  his  anger  to  his 
enemies  with  fary,  and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of  fire.    It 
is  also  to  be  at  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites, 
which,  it  is  foreshown  in  many  prophecies,  is  to  take  place 
at  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  commencement  of  his 
ragn,  and  it  is  expressly  indicated  here  that  he  is  then 
Yisibly  to  reveal  himself  in  his  glory  to  the  nations.     "  And 
in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse  which  shall  stand 
for  an  ensign  of  the  people  /  unto  him  shall  the  Oen tiles 
seek,  and  his  rest" — the  place  of  his  residence — his  throne 
— **  shall  be  glorious."    Christ  is  thus  to  be  personally  pre- 
sent in  the  glory  of  his  majesty,  as  is  shown,  Isaiah  ii.  19, 
21;  Ixv.  17-25;  Ixvi.  15-23;  Zech.  xiv.  1,  9,  16,  21 ;  for 
how  can  he  stand  for  an  ensign — a  visible  signal  like  a 
banner  waving  in  the  sky — like  a  beacon  flaming  on  a 
mountain  top — if  he  is  no  more  visibly  present  than  he 
now  is  ?    How  can  his  residence,  his  throne,  be  glorious  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles  who  seek  unto  him,  if  no  such 
residence  is  visible,  if  no  external  glory  indicates  his  pre- 
sence there?    To  deny  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
passage,  and  attempt  to  make  it  representative,  is  not 
only  to  divest  it  of  its  true  import,  but  is  to  make  it  the 
vehicle  of  a  senseless  and  monstrous  falsehood  I    For  if  the 
Redeemer,  his  standing  for  an  ensign,  and  the  glory  of  his 
abode  or  presence,  are  mere  representatives  of  something 
different  from  themselves ;    then,  in  the  flrst  place,  the 
Saviour  is  excluded  from  that  which  is  predicted,  and  he 
18  to  have  no  place  in  the  events  foreshown ;  and  next,  the 
Qentiles  and  the  Israelites,  and  the  acts  and  events  affirmed 
of  them,  must  also  be  representative  of  things  different  from 
themselves,  and  the  prophecy  ceases  to  have  any  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  to  the  world  itself,  and 
some  other  sphere  and  some  otljer  order  of  beings  are  its 
subjects !    There  is  no  escape  from  this  monstrous  perver- 
rion  of  the  prophecy,  but  by  rejecting  the  notion  that  it  is 
representative  (got  up  for  the  very  purpose  of  ascribing  to 
it  a  meaning  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  interpreter),  and 
receiving  it  in  its  simple  character,  as  a  language  predic- 
tion that  is  to  be  understood  according  to  the  usual  and 
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^tablislied  laws  of  speech.  And,  interpreted  by  those  law«, 
it  presents  indispntable  indications  that  the  period  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  to  fill  tlie  whole  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea,  is  the  period  when  tlie  Son  of  God 
ehall  come  in  person  and  glory,  reveal  himself  to  the 
nations,  and  enter  on  hie  visible  millennial  reign ;  when 
the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  are  to  be  renovated,  the  ani- 
mals are  to  be  divested  of  their  ferociona  and  noxious 
natures,  and  all  mankind  are  to  be  renewed,  and  become 
willing  and  jojons  subjects  of  Christ's  Bceptre. 

Another  passage  alleged  to  prove  that  the  world  is  to 
become  Clirist's  anterior  to  his  coming,  is  the  promise  in 
the  second  Psalm,  "Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  ^ve  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  nttermoet  parts  of 
the  earth  for  tliy  possession."  Bnt  there  is  no  intimation 
in  this  promise,  nor  in  the  context,  that  he  is  to  receive  the 
gift  anterior  to  his  advent  and  assumption  of  the  sceptre  of 
file  earth.  On  the  contrary,  that  Psalm  expressly  shows 
that  the  period  when  the  nations  are  to  become  his  inherit- 
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▼.  4-8.  It  is  thus  clearly  taught  that  the  time  when  the 
inheritance  of  the  heathen  and  most  distant  parts  of  the 
etrth  are  to  be  given  to  him,  is  the  time  when  he  is  to  be 
established  on  Zion  as  its  king;  and  that  we  know  from 
Isaiah^  Daniel,  and  Zechariah,  is  to  be  at  his  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  receiving  from  the  Ancient  of  days 
the  dominion  of  the  earth,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
tongnes  should  serve  him ;  and  from  the  Revelation,  that  it 
IB  to  be  at  the  seventh  trumpet,  when  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  is  to  become  his,  and  he  is  to  reign  over  it  for  ever 
and  ever ;  and  it  is  then  that  he  is  to  break  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  as  a  potter's  vessel.  Kev.  xiz. 
16.  The  Psalm,  thus,  instead  of  indicating  that  the  nations 
are  to  be  converted  before  Christ's  coming,  teaches  us  in 
the  clearest  manner,  that  it  is  not  till  he  comes  in  power 
and  glory,  and  assumes  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  that  he 
18  to  conquer  the  hosts  that  are  arrayed  against  him,  and 
bring  all  the  tribes  and  nations  that  survive  his  avenging 
judgments  into  obedience  to  his  gracious  sway. 

In  like  manner,  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God, 
and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,  ^'  Oreat  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works,  Lord  God  Almighty :  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
tfaou  king  of  saints.  Who  shall  not  fear,  O  Lord,  and  glo- 
rify thy  name  ;  for  thou  only  art  holy  ;  for  all  the  nations 
shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  because  thy  judg- 
ments have  been  made  manifest,"  Rev.  xy.  3-4,  are  often 
cited  as  showing  that  all  nations  are  to  be  converted  under 
the  present  administration,  anterior  to  Christ's  coming. 
The  song,  however,  contains  no  intimation  that  the  renova- 
tion of  the  nations  is  to  precede  his  advent.  On  the  con- 
tnuy,  the  passage  shows  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the 
judgments,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  to  fear  God 
and  go  to  worship  him,  are  the  judgments  of  the  vials 
immediately  before  his  advent,  and  especially  the  seventh 
tnmipet,  under  which  he  is  to  descend  in  the  clouds,  de- 
stroy the  wild  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  establish  his 
millennial  throne  on  the  earth. 

There  are  other  passages  which  foreshow  that  the  whole 
world  is  at  length  to  become  subject  to  his  sway,  and  re- 
joice in  his  dominion,  such  as  Psalms  xcvi.  and  xcvii. ;  but 
HnBj  all,  if  they  indicate  the  period  when  it  is  to  take  place, 
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show  in  the  plainest  manner  that  it  is  when  he  comes  to 
judge  the  earth,  and  to  reign  over  it  hb  ltd  king.  Not  R 
solitary  prediction  represents  the  reiiovMion  of  the  niitJoBa 
as  to  precede  his  advent. 

Tliis  great  futurity,  tiien,is  presented  to  us  in  the  clearest 
and  mrpst  impressive  manner  ou  the  sacred  page ; — it  Is 
tauglit  in  every  variety  of  form  that  could  contribute  to  give 
it  certainty,  and  preclude  tlie  notion  that  the  convenioB 
of  the  world  ia  to  take  place  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  precede  Christ's  second  coming.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  whole  prophetic  word  on  the  subject,  that  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  enemies  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  corruptoreof 
the  nations,  denoted  by  the  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  the 
Byatems  of  idol  worship,  are  to  continue  in  the  predominance 
to  the  end  of  the  present  age  ;  that  at  the  close  of  this  ago, 
the  witnesses  of  Jesus,  instead  of  being  victors  and  reign- 
ing in  peace,  are  to  be  persecuted  and  slaughtered,  down 
to  the  time  in  which  their  persecutors  are  to  be  arraigned 
at  the  tribunal  of  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  consigned  to  dfr 
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belong  to  determine  what  the  admmistration  shall  be,  under 
which  the  nations  are  to  be  converted  ?  Are  men  wiser 
than  he  f  Are  they  his  counsellors  ?  A  humble  and  broken 
heart  will  never  arrogate  to  itself  such  an  ofSce.  Instead, 
its  utterance  will  be  that  of  the  multitude  of  the  redeemed 
before  the  throne,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms  in 
their  hands :  "  Salvation  to  our  God  who  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  and  unto  the  Lamb."  Its  song  will  be  that  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  God  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  "  Great  and 
marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Who  shall  not  fear 
thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  as  alone  holy  I  For  all 
nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee :  because  thy 
judgments  have  been  made  manifest."  Its  prayer  will  be 
that  of  the  apostle,  who  beheld  his  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven :  "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,"  "  Come  quickly." 


Akt.  VI. — ^The  War  and  the  Peace  of  the  Great 

Nations. 

Ajcoko  the  singular  events  that  marked  tlie  late  war  of 
England,  France,  and  Turkey,  against  Russia,  none  seemed 
more  improbable  before  its  occurrence  than  the  peace  in 
which  the  conflict  has  now  terminated.  For  some  time 
after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  all  indications  appeared  to  point 
to  a  continuance  of  the  struggle.  It  has  closed,  however. 
The  oflice  it  was  to  fill,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 
great  numbers,  especially  in  Europe,  was  limited  to  the 
effects  it  has  already  produced ;  and  the  train  that  is  to 
issue  from  them ; — not  the  overthrow  of  Turkey,  not  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland ;  not  the  emancipation  of  Hungary ; 
not  the  fall  of  the  Western  kingdoms,  as  many  had  antici* 
pated.  What  then  is  that  office?  What  are  the  great 
results  in  the  condition  of  the  nations  which  have  sprung 
and  seem  likely  to  spring  from  the  war? 

The  most  important,  undoubtedly,  are  the  check  of  Bussia 
in  her  design  to  enthrall  and  conquer  the  Turkish  empire ; 
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and  the  continuance  for  a  considerable  time  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  swav  over  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other  eastern 
churches,  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  second  woe.  Had 
not  the  Allies  interposed  to  intercept  Knssia  from  her  aims, 
she  would  ere  this,  not  improbably,  either  have  conquered 
Constantinople,  or  so  enthralled  the  Turkish  government, 
as  to  have  placed  the  empire  essentially  in  her  power,  and 
opened  the  way  for  a  speedy  extinction  of  the  Hahomme- 
dan  role.  But  that  would  have  contradicted  the  prophecy, 
that  the  second  woe  is  to  continue  till  the  time  of  the 
slaying  of  the  witnesses  ;  which  is  immediately  to  precede 
the  seventh  trumpet,  and  is  probably  yet  at  a  considerable 
distance.  A  most  important  office  of  the  war  accordingly 
seems  to  have  been,  to  intercept  Russia  from  her  schemes 
of  conquering  the  Turkish  Principalities,  and  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  Mahommedan  power  throngh 
the  period  that  is  contemplated  by  the  prophecy  of  its  fall, 
which  refers  it  to  the  lime  of  the  slaughter  of  the  witnesses. 
And  tliis  seems  to  be  made  sure  by  t}ie  terms  of  the  peace, 
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population,  and  raised  her  fleet  to  such  strength  as  to  control 
the  Mediterranean,  she  would  have  naturally  obtained  an 
infloence,  not  only  over  Italy,  but  over  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  even  France,  England,  and  Austria,  that  would  be 
inconaistent  with  the  independence  of  foreign  powers, 
which  they  are  to  possess  till  the  hour  of  their  judgment 
arrives. 

But  the  war  has  not  improbably  had,  and  is  still  to  have, 
a  still  more  direct  effect  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  great 
events  that  are  to  lead  to  the  martyrdom  of  the  witnesses ; 
in  the  confirmation  it  has  given  the  emperor  of  France  of 
his  power,  and  the  commanding  position  in  which  it  has 
placed  him  in  respect  to  the  other  European  monarchs. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  become  firmly  established  on 
his  throne,  but  has  rendered  himself,  by  the  talents  he  has 
displayed,  and  the  successes  of  his  arms,  the  most  influential 
monarch  in  Europe.  What,  indeed,  the  part  is  to  be  which 
he  is  hereafter  to  act  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the  nations, 
is  not  to  be  foreseen.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  is  either 
to  be,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  eighth  king,  who  is  at 
the  last,  like  the  power  symbolized  by  the  heads  of  the  beast, 
to  wield  a  sceptre  over  the  whole  empire  ;  though  it  is  not 
foreshown  what  the  steps  are  by  which  that  monarch  is  to  be 
exalted  to  that  supremacy.  The  prophecy  seems  to  indi- 
cate, however,  in  the  announcement  that  the  ten  kings  are 
to  give  their  power  to  him,  that  they  are  voluntarily  to 
place  theihselves  under  his  sway,  rather  than  that  they  are 
to  be  subjected  to  him  by  conquest.  Whatever  may  be 
the  series  of  events  that  is  to  issue  in  that  new  form  the 
government  of  the  empire  is  to  assume,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, that  the  commanding  influence  to  which  the  emperor  of 
France  has  risen,  much  in  consequence  of  the  late  war,  may 
prove  an  important  preparative  to  it. 

Another  result  of  the  war  seems  likely  to  be,  that  the 
great  despotic  powers  are  to  rule  with  a  more  absolute 
sway,  and  liberty  to  be  still  further  repressed  and  dis- 
oonraged.  France  and  Austria  are  greatly  strengthened, 
and  have  a  more  authoritative  voice  with  other  countries ; 
while  the  Protestant  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia 
have  lost  a  share  of  their  importance,  and  rank  far  more 
decidedly  than  before  as  but  secondary  powers.    At  the 
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same  time,  the  papacy  bas  been  much  strengthened  by  a 
closer  alliance  witli  the  civil  governments,  especiiJIy  of 
France  and  Austria,  Tliis  augmented  power  of  tbe  great 
monarchies,  and  fresh  zeal  and  intolerance  of  tlie  bierar 
cbies,  may  defeat  themselves  by  forcing  the  people  of  Italy 
and  Gennany  to  despair,  and  exciting  revolntions,  in  wbicb 
the  present  governments  shall  fail,  and  new  despotJanw 
arise,  which  are  to  become  Uie  allies  or  vassals  of  the 
eighth  king,  give  their  power  to  him,  and  with  hiua  make 
war  on  the  Lamb.  Possibly  the  change  in  tbe  govern- 
ments of  Bonthem  Italy  may  commence  under  the  auspices 
of  France,  and  be  moulded  by  her  to  such  a  form  as  to 
make  the  new  powers  ber  allies  and  subordinates. 

But  bowt'ver  thia  may  be,  there  are  two  other  importaot 
movements  which  seera  likely  to  receive  an  impulse  firom 
the  late  war  :^the  freer  communication  of  the  gospel  to 
tlie  population  of  the  Turkisli  empire ;  and  the  return  and 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  tbeir  ancient  land.  The  legal 
obstacles  to  tbe  preaching  of  tbe  gospel  are  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  tlie  lale  ordinance  of  tlie  Sultan,  and 
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oertain  that  some  crisis  is  ere  long  to  arrive,  when  the 
strife  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  will  break 
again  into  open  conflict,  and  the  powers  denoted  by  the 
beast  ssBume  that  form  in  which  they  are  to  go  to  perdi* 

IMMU 


Abt.  Vn. — Pbovebbial  Phbases  in  the  New  Testament. 

A  proverbial  phrase  differs  from  a  proper  proverb  or 
maxim  in  that  it  consists  of  a  phrase  only,  and  does  not 
fimn  a  complete  sentence. 

Matt.  V.  18,  Till  heaven  and  earth  passy  i.  e.  according  to 
the  popular  conception  to  which  this  language  is  adapted, 
tSSi  something  impossible  take  place.  So  Mark  xiii.  81 ; 
Luke  xvi.  17. — A  proverbial  phrase,  analogous  to  many  in 
the  Old  Testament. 

Matt  V.  18,  One  jot  or  tittle^  i.  e.  the  least  portion,  for  a 
jot  or  iota  is  yodh,  the  smallest  of  the  Hebrew  letters ; 
and  a  tUtle  is  the  point  or  extremity  of  one  of  these  letters. 
Somewhat  similar  is  Luke  xvi.  17. — Analogous  phraseology 
is  found  in  the  Rabbins. 

Matt  X.  16,  To  be  wise  as  serpents^  that  is,  in  escaping 
danger. — ^A  proverbial  expression,  formed  on  a  comparison 
drawn  from  the  animal  world. 

Matt  X.  16,  To  be  harmless  as  doves^  that  is,  in  giving  no 
unnecessary  provocation. — A  proverbial  expression  formed 
on  a  comparison  drawn  from  the  animal  world. 

Matt.  xvii.  20,  As  a  ffrain  of  mustard-seed^  i.  e.  as  some- 
thing very  small.  So  Luke  xvii.  6.  (Comp.  Matt  xiii.  31, 32.) 

A  proverbial  expression  used  by  the  Eabbins,  formed  on  a 
comparison  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world. 

Matt.  xix.  24,  For  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  nee- 
dLj  i.  e.  to  perform  an  impossibility.  So  Mark  x.  25  ;  Luke 
xviiL  25. — A  proverbial  expression,  like  some  among  the 
Babbins,  founded  on  a  somewhat  extreme  illustration. 

Matt  xxiii.  24,  To  strain  oiU  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camelj 
L  e.  to  bo  particular  abont  little  things  and  negligent  about 
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great  things. — A  proverbial  expreeeion,  founded  again  on  b 
aomewbat  extreme  illustration. 

Matt.  XXV.  2+,  To  reap  where  one  hath  not  sottm,  and  to 
gather  where  one  hath  not  strewed,  i.  e.  to  derive  profit 
where  one  has  not  labored.  So  verso  26  (Comp,  Lake  xii. 
91,  22.) — A  popnlar  proverbial  phrase  in  the  form  of  the 
Hebrew  parallelism. 

Actaxxvi.  14,  To  hick  against  the  goads,  i.  e.  to  offer  vain 
and  rash  resistance.  So  Acts  ix.  5  in  the  textns  receptua. — 
A  proverbial  phrase  derived  from  agriculture,  which  has  its 
analogies  in  Qreek  and  Latin  writers. 

Rom.  xii.  20,  To  heap  coals  of  jire  on  on^'s  head,  i.  e.  to 
produce  in  him  bitter  repentance.— A  proverbial  expression 
derived  from  Prov.  xxv,  21,  22. 

Rom.  ix.  37,  As  the  sand  of  the  sea,  i.  e.  very  great  or 
numerous.  So  Heb.  xi.  12. ;  Rev.  ix.  8. — A  popular  pro- 
verbial expression  in  the  form  of  an  expressed  compariBon. 
Comp.  Gen.  xxii.  17  ;  xxxii.  12  ;  xii.  49  ;  Josh.  xL  4. ; 
1  Kings  iv.  29. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  To  remove  mourUaina,  i.  e.  to  accomplish 
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Weilej.  And  A  Handred  Witnesses  against  the  Modem 
Whitbyan  Theory  of  a  Millennium  before  the  Advent,  by  a 
Gongregationalist.    Boston  :  J.  P.  Jewett  A  Co.     1856. 

Tbm  most  interesting  part  of  this  volome  is  the  Introduction,  in 
irUch  a  brief  view  is  presented  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures ;  and  the  computations  are  given  of  a  large 
number  of  writers  respecting  the  time  when  the  Twelve  Hundred 
and  Sixty  years  of  Daniel  and  John  are  to  terminate.  It  will  not 
be  easy,  however,  we  think,  for  considerate  minds  to  persuade  them- 
•elves  that  those  computations,  generally,  that  have  not  already 
been  confuted,  are  not  mistaken.  The  periods  which  have  been 
npported  by  the  greatest  number  of  writers  are  now  within  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  years  of  their  termination.  That  the  long  train  of 
momentous  events  that  arc  to  precede  the  coming  of  Christ — such 
m  the  assumption  by  the  powers  symbolized  by  the  wild-beast  of 
thdr  last  form  when  they  are  again  to  have  an  imperial  head,  the 
penecation  of  the  witnesses,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  all  na- 
tions, the  fall  of  Babylon,  the  scaling  of  the  servants  of  God,  the 
warning  of  the  nations  not  to  worship  the  beast — can  take  place  in 
that  short  period,  seems  altogether  improbable.  Mr.  Elliot  holds, 
thai  the  1260  years  are  to  close  in  1864,  and  that  is  the  judgment, 
ilao^  of  Dr.  Cumming.  The  volume  closes  with  passages  from  a 
aeries  of  writers  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time,  who 
maintain  that  the  Advent  is  to  take  place  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Apostate  powers  and  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium. 

The  work  thus  presents  a  group  of  highly  interesting  themes,  that 
are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  many  of  the  people  of  God,  both 
in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  will  well  repay  readers  of  all 
cliMes  for  a  perusal.  There  has  been  no  period  for  ages,  probably, 
when  there  was  so  general  an  expectation  among  evangelical  Chris- 
tians of  all  classes,  that  either  the  Advent  of  Christ  is  at  hand,  or 
else  some  great  measures  of  Providence,  by  which  a  new  era  is  to  be 
introdaced  to  the  church  :  and  what  is  equally  remarkable,  no  time 
before  in  which  other  men  of  all  creeds  and  classes, — atheists,  pan- 
tkeistB,  infidels,  apostates,  formalists,  nothingists,  were  also  looking, 
•8  they  now  are,  for  a  regeneration  of  the  world  after  their  several 
tthemes  of  perfection,  and  projecting  and  anticip|iting  millenniums 
of  triamph  and  blessedness.  Among  the  signals  that  Christ  is  at 
littd,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  skill  and  success  with  which 
Satin  is  working  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders, 
ind  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish ;  and  their 
thandonment  by  Qod  to  strong  delusion,  that  they  may  show  forth 
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their  full  cbsracter  as  his  enemies,  and  make  tlie  propriety  tnanifot 
oftlic  condemnation  and  destruction  nith  which  thu;  are  soon  to  bt 
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Hodge,  DS)^  Professor  in  the  Theological  Scmiuarj',  Princeton, 
N-  J.     New  York  :  Cartur  and  Brothcre.     1S56. 

Titifl  volume  has  much  the  Bama  characteristics  as  the  author'f 
work  on  RomaiiH,  published  several  years  since.  It  opens  with  u 
Introduction,  which  discusses  the  usual  themes — the  author  of  the 
epistle,  its  datt,  the  aubjectfl  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  church  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  The  Comment  is  brief  and  simple  ;  unencnra- 
bcred  by  tiic  minutiie  of  verbal  criticism  that  are  of  little  interest 
except  to  scholars;  and  free  from  prolix  and  intricate  discjuiutioM. 
It  is  an  iniprovcmeut  on  his  work  on  Romaus,  that  of  the  most  im- 
portant terms  and  eipressions  the  Greek  tcit  is  given.  Ou  contro- 
verted passages,  he  states  the  views  entertained  by  other  commenta- 
tors, and  the  reasons  on  which  he  resta  his  const  ructions.  The  chief 
points  of  the  apostle's  doctrine  arc  generally  well  stated,  and  the 
relations  to  each  other  of  the  several  troths  he  announces.    I>r.  H. 
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femoTal  or  relied  Among  the  most  urgent  of  the  lessons  which  it 
teaches,  are,  on  the  one  side,  that  quacks  should  not  be  allowed  to 
tamper  with  those  delicate  organs,  nor  nostrums  relied  on  for  their 
core :  and  on  the  other,  that  they  should  not  be  left  to  the  unaided 
powers  of  nature  for  restoration  from  injury  and  disease,  but  as  in 
other  distressing  and  dangerous  illnesses,  the  counsel  should  be 
taken  of  a  physician  who  has  made  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the 
ear  his  special  study,  and  knows  by  what  appliances  they  are  to  be 
remedied.  It  is  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  gives  a  great  variety 
of  useful  information,  and  if  its  counsels  are  followed,  may  save 
flkonsands  of  the  young,  especially,  from  the  misfortunes  and  miseries 
of  impaired  sight  and  hearing. 

4.  Abaddon  and  Mahakaim,  or  Demons  and  Quardian  Angels. 
By  Joseph  F.  Berg,  DJ).,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Higgins  and  Perkin- 
pine.     ia$6. 

Tbmss  subjects,  especially  the  first,  are  not  so  frequently  and  fully 
treated  in  the  pulpit  and  by  writers  as  their  importance  seems  to 
demand.  That  there  is  a  great  arch-spirit,  who  with  a  host  of  sub- 
ordinate angels  has  revolted  from  God,  and  is  maintaining  a  fierce 
war  against  him,  and  especially  endeavoring,  in  this  world,  where 
he  has  long  triumphed,  to  obstruct  the  redemption  of  men,  and 
hoM  them  in  eternal  vassalage  to  sin  ;  and  that  he  has  access  to  all 
minds,  is  a  powerful  tempter,  and  has  a  vast  agency  in  deluding 
men,  prompting  them  to  reject  Christ,  apostatize  from  God,  and  pay 
4teir  homage  to  idols  and  demons,  is  a  truth  clearly  taught  in  the 
ficriptures ;  and  watchfulness  against  his  wiles,  and  resistance  to  his 
temptings,  are  enjoined  as  indispensable  in  order  to  our  safety. 
His  great  features,  as  he  is  drawn  on  the  sacred  page,  as  an  enemy, 
a  tempter,  a  tjrrant,  a  false  Grod,  a  deceiver,  and  a  destroyer,  are  well 
presented  in  this  volume ;  his  vast  schemes  of  ambition  and  malice 
depicted  ;  and  the  duty  urged  of  guarding  against  his  snares^  and 
seeking  an  extrication  from  his  sway. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  the  office  of  good  angels  in  the 
administration  of  the  world,  and  the  principal  instances  of  their 
intervention  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  are  presented  in  a  very 
q[>irited  and  pleasing  manner.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
Tonnd  about  them  that  fear  him,  'and  delivereth  them. 

1^.  Tbs   Three   Gardens:   Eden,   Gethsemane,   and    PARADiaa, 
or  Man's  Ruin,  Redemption^    and   Restoration.     By  WiUiioD 
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Adams,  D.D^  Pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  ChnielL 
New  York  :  Chailes  Scribner.     1856. 

Tee  anthor  presents  in  this  volume  a  scries  of  clear  and  imprenin 
views  of  man's  fall,  and  the  rnin  in  which  it  involved  hira,  the  redemp- 
tion accomplished  by  Christ,  and  the  beauty  and  glory  of  tbe  ei- 
istencc  to  which  tbe  redeemed  arc  at  length  to  he  esaltcd ;  cou' 
Going  himself  mainly  to  the  facts  of  the  ruin  brought  on  tbe  race 
by  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  the  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the  ransomed  from  death,  and  the 
other  penal  consequences  of  sin  ; — without  attempting  a  philosophi- 
cal explanation  of  their  nature,  or  the  principles  on  ivhich  they 
take  place.  The  delineations  are  scriptural  and  graphic,  abound 
with  elevated  tbonghts  and  forcible  appeals,  and  are  clothed  in  > 
graceful  and  vigorous  diction.  It  is  a  defect  that,  in  treating  hli 
last  theme — tbe  paradise  of  the  redeemed — he  mistakes  ita  scene; 
overlooking  the  earth  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  Christ's  everlasting 
reign,  and  is  to  be  freed,  with  its  living  cation^^  from  the  blight  of 
sin  ; — and  assigns  it  to  some  distant  part  of  the  universe.  Readen 
wilt,  nevertheless,  fiud  tbe  volume  one  of  the  most  readable  and 
tasteful  that  have  appeared  of  late,  presenting  tbe  great  truths  of 
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impoTt  of  the  apostle's  teachings,  in  respect  to  God's  eternal  pur- 
pose, the  grace  from  which  salvation  flows,  Christ's  work  through 
which  it  is  bestowed,  the  nature  of  the  blessings  of  which  the  redeem- 
ed are  made  partakers,  and  the  dispositions  by  which  they  are  to 
be  characterized,  is  open  to  no  uncertainty,  but  is  set  forth  in  so 
clear  and  bright  a  light,  that  no  eye  can  fail  to  see  it.  We  hope 
the  Tenerable  author  may  live  to  add  other  contributions  of  the 
kind  to  our  Theological  Literature. 

7.  Trx  Book  of  Ecolesiastes  Explained.  By  James  M.  Mac- 
donald,  D J).  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1856. 

^lam  author  treats  mainly  in  his  Introduction  of  the  proofs  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  holds  that  it  is  in  the  light  of  that  fact,  that  this 
work  of  Solomon  and  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  are  to 
be  interpreted.  To  suppose  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  Israelites 
st  large  ignorant  of  that  great  truth,  is  to  make  the  covenants  of 
God,  the  religious  rites  he  instituted,  his  promises  to  his  children, 
md  the  whole  course  of  his  providence,  inexplicable  enigmas.  The 
joy  of  his  children  in  those  ages  in  his  sway,  their  faith  in  his  promises, 
tnd  their  hope  of  his  favor,  contemplated  their  future  and  everlast- 
ing existence,  and  activity  and  blessedness  in  his  kingdom,  as 
clearly  as  the  faith  and  hope  of  believers  now  do.  The  Sadducees 
iccordingly,  who  denied  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death,  and 
thence  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  as 
broadly  distinguished  themselves  from  the  nation  generally,  by  that 
dissent  from  the  common  faith,  as  those  now  do,  who  maintain  that 
oor  being  terminates  at  death. 

The  Introduction  is  followed  by  a  revised  version  of  the  text,  in 
which  the  principal  inaccuracies  and  obscurities  of  the  common 
translation  are  removed.  The  commentary  is  brief,  plain,  and 
practical,  and  its  principal  sections  are  accompanied  by  dis-' 
^luisitiona,  designed  to  unfold  more  fully  the  scope  of  the  preacher's 
teachings. 

The  reader  will  find  himself  well  repaid  for  the  perusal  of  the 
^rolmne.  Its  views  are  sound,  its  counsels  healthful;  and  it  is 
^specially  suited  to  the  present  time,  when  such  crowds,  disregard- 
ing the  admonitions  of  the  sacred  word,  are  assuming  that  the 
highest  form  of  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  wealth,  pomp,  and  sensual 
gratification,  and  are  repeating  on  a  diminished  scale,  the  experi- 
ment which  the  most  gifted,  the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  luxurious 
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monaroli  iliat  ever  swayed  a  sceptre,  found  to  issue  in  disappomt- 
meot,  a  souse  of  cmptincsB  and  wretchedness  immcaeuraUy  woiM 
thaD  poverty  begets,  and  a  conviction  tli&t  tliere  is  no  true  hajtpi- 
Deas  but  in  the  bvor  of  God. 

8.  A  ^^  TO  TtiE  Diblb:  Being  an  Exposition  of  the   nistoij^ 

Aiioms,  and  General  Laws  of  Sacred  Interpretation.     By  Dftvid 
Dobie.     New  York:  Charles  S crib ncr.     1858. 

Tbbrb  «re  many  general  truths  respectdng  God,  man,  the  natnn 
of  language,  and  other  subjects,  that,  though  needful  to  be  under- 
stood by  expositors  of  tlie  Sacred  Word,  are  not  rules  of  inter- 
pretation. Such  are  the  propositions  :  God  is  infinitely  wise ;  Man 
ie  an  inlelligCDt  and  moral  being ;  language  is  Uie  vchieic  of  thou^L 
However  indisputable  and  important  these  truths  are,  ibey  are  not 
rules  of  interpretation,  and  can  no  more  contribute  to  det^nnine 
what  the  meaning  of  the  revelations  made  by  God  is,  than  any  other 
propositions  that  have  no  relation  to  ttic  principles  of  language,  or 
the  means  by  which  its  signification  is  to  be  determiucd.  Tbit 
important  dl^ttinction  Mr.  £>obie  has  overlooked,  and  mistaken,  for 
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Thb  author  treats  in  these  discourses  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
man's  redemption  as  they  are  exhibited  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  volume  lies  in  his  presenting  subjects  by  what 
he  denominates  painting^  rather  than  direct  didactic  instruction  : — 
by  continual  illustrations  drawn  from  the  natural  and  social  world  ; 
by  all  the  varying,  tasteful,  or  striking  resemblances  which  a  quick 
•ennbility  to  analogies,  and  a  vigorous  imagination,  can  supply.  The 
Mialt  is  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  filled  with  a  vast  array  of 
rimilitudes,  bright,  graceful,  and  attractive  in  one  case ;  startling, 
repulsive,  and  fear-inspiring  in  another ;  gorgeous  and  majestic  in  a 
Aird ;  and  their  lights  and  shades,  their  hues  of  beauty  or  of  gloom, 
are  employed  to  set  forth  the  truths  that  are  his  theme,  and  give 
them  an  impression  on  the  fancy  and  the  heart ; — for  he  makes  them 
the  instrument  of  exemplifying  and  enforcing  the  truth,  not  of  veil- 
iag  it,  or  arraying  it  in  false  colors.  To  a  large  class  of  readers, 
therefore,  the  volume  will  have  unusual  charms,  and  may  be  read 
wHii  advantage  by  all. 

1(1.  Thb  Epistlbs  of  Paul  to  the  Thkssalonians.  Translated 
from  the  Greek  on  the  Basis  of  the  Common  English  Version, 
with  Notes.    New  York  :  American  Bible  Union.     1856. 

Tkiu  Tolome  is  from  the  same  pen  as  the  translations  of  Peter's 
Seeond  Epistle,  the  Epistles  of  John  and  Jude,  and  the  Revelation, 
heretofore  noticed  by  us,  and  presents  the  same  marks  of  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  text,  unwearied  diligence  in  the  consultation  of 
authorities,  and  calmness  and  impartiality  of  judgment  The  varia- 
tions of  the  Translation  from  the  Common  Version,  though  nume- 
TOna,  do  not  in  most  instances  essentially  alter  the  sense ;  and  will 
generally  commend  themselves  to  scholars,  as  presenting  a  closer 
eoReapondence  in  thought  and  expression  to  the  Greek  text.  The 
notes  are  copious,  learned,  and  judicious ;  they  point  out  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  apostle's  language  which  chiefly  need  elucidation, 
and  give  in  their  references  to  ancient  and  modern  translators  and 
eommentators,  a  conspectus  of  the  constructions  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  chief  terms  and  phrases,  by  those  interpreters  whose 
judgment  is  either  of  authority  or  interest. 

11.  Antidote  to  the  Poison  of  Popery,  in  the  Writings  and 
Conduct  of  Professors  Nevin  and  Schaff,  in  the  German  Re- 
formed Church.  In  Three  Parts.  By  J.  J.  Janeway,  D.D. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. :  J.  Terhune.     1856. 

Tbib  is  a  republication,  with  large  additions,  of  pamphlets,  issued 
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two  or  throe  years  nince,  tlie  principai  of  whtcli  was  noticed  in  tlie 
Journal  of  18M.  In  tbe  first  part,  the  author  presents  "  A  ConlnuC 
between  tbe  Erroneous  Assertions  of  Professor  Scbatf  and  the  Tesli- 
monj  of  Credible  Ecclesiastical  Historians  in  regard  to  tbe  State  of 
the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages ;"  in  the  second,  he  fnmisbes  "  An 
Antidote  to  the  Professor's  Popish  Doctrines  in  his  Eesav  and  Uis- 
tory ;"  and  in  tbe  third,  he  gives  "  Five  Contrasts  with  two  Gennan 
Developments."  It  is  a  candid,  bold,  and  uncompromising  exposure 
of  the  false  doctrines  of  Professors  Ncvin  and  Schaff,  and  rebuke  of 
their  artful  and  treacherous  procedure ;  and  will  open  the  eyes  of 
many,  we  trust,  to  the  errors  and  deceits  of  those  Bomanixing 
teachers. 

12.  The  BRirrsii  Pehiodicalb.     Republished  by  L,  Scott  &  Co, 

Thk  Quarterlies  for  April  and  May  present  a  series  of  able  article 
on  topics  of  interest  in  tbe  spheres  of  literature,  politics,  and  religion. 
Those  in  tbe  Edinburgh,  on  Body  and  Mind,  the  Austrian  Concordat, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Ruskinism ;  those  in  the  London,  on  the 
Peace  and  the  Future  of  England  ;  and  those  in  the  North  British, 
on  the  Results  of  the  Late  War,  British  New  Testament  CritTcitm, 
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Art.  L — ^Thk  Perpetuttt  of  the  Human  Baoe. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  regard  to  the 
fatnre  administration  God  is  to  exercise  over  our  world, 
respects  the  period  during  which  the  series  of  human  gene- 
rations and  the  work  of  redemption  are  to  continue.  If  the 
race  is  within  a  few  centuries  to  reach  its  term,  and  the 
number  who  are  to  be  saved  completed,  then  the  work  of 
redemption  is  to  be  comprised  within  limits  that  seem  veiy 
narrow,  and  disproportioned  to  the  great  measures  by  which 
their  restoration  to  holiness  is  accomplished.  If  thej  are  to 
continue  for  ever  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  successive 
generations,  and  renovation  is  soon  to  be  extended  to  all 
that  come  into  existence,  and  continued  through  eternal 
years,  then  the  result  of  Christ^s  intervention  is  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  divine  perfections,  and  suitable  to 
the  wonderfulness  of  the  mediation  by  which  it  is  to  be 
Achieved. 

What  then  are  the  purposes  of  God  respecting  the  per- 
petuation of  our  race  ?  Is  this  world  to  continue  to  be  their 
*bode,  and  are  they  to  multiply  in  an  endless  series  of  gene- 
rations t  Or  are  they  soon  to  reach  their  destined  number, 
^oaae  to  come  into  life,  be  transferred  to  some  other  scene 

vou  IX.— Ha  n.  13 
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of  existence,  and  ibe  earth,  having  tilled  its  office  as  the  place 
of  their  birth  and  probation,  be  struck  back  into  tlie  notliing- 
neas  from  which  it  was  called  i 

The  latter  is  very  generally  supposed  to  be  the  teaching 
of  the  divine  word.  It  is  maintained  that  the  end  of  the 
millennial  age — which  it  ia  held  ia  to  close  a  little  orer  a 
tliouaand  years  hence — is  to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  as  a 
pliyeical  existence  ;  that  when  soon  after  that  period  closes, 
the  last  resurrection  and  jndgment  take  place,  the  sanctified 
are  to  be  removed  to  a  residence  prepared  for  them  in  some 
other  part  of  the  universe ;  the  wicked  consigned  to  the 
abyss  of  punishment ;  and  the  globe  itself  burned  by  a  fire  ■ 
that  is  either  to  annihilate  it,  or  dissolve  itinto  its  elements, 
and  disperse  them  through  the  realms  of  apace. 

Thia  view,  however,  tiiougii  very  confidently  held  and 
taught,  ia  not  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Scriptures.  There  is  no 
intimation  in  them  that  the  earth  is  ever  to  be  annihilated, 
or  cease  to  be  the  birthplace  and  home  of  human  beings. 
Instead,  they  teach  that  it  is  to  continue  for  ever,  and  that 
mankind  are  for  ever  to  occupy  it,  and  multiply  in  an  end- 
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movements  on  its  axis  and  round  tlie  sun,  and  in  a  condition 
to  yield  the  crops  and  fruits  that  are  designed  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  mankind  in  their  natural  life ;  and  implies,  there- 
fore, that  men  in  the  natural,  in  contradistinction  from  a  glo- 
rified life,  are  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  earth  as  long  as 
it  exists.  Seed  time  is  the  time  when  men,  whose  office  it  is 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  plant  and  sow  food-bearing  vege- 
tables ;  and  harvest  is  the  time  when  they  gather  the  ripened 
crops  of  the  grains  and  seeds  tliey  have  sown.  Tlie  promise 
is  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  declaration  that  mankind  are 
to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  earth  for  their  subsistence  as 
long  as  it  turns  on  its  axis  and  wheels  round  the  sun  ;  and 
that  it  is  to  continue  those  movements  and  pass  through  a 
succession  of  seasons  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist.  It  is  a 
clear  prediction,  accordingly,  that  mankind  are  to  continue 
on  the  earth  and  subsist  on  its  annual  crops  as  long  as  the 
earth  itself  continues  in  existence. 

How  long,  then,  is  tlie  earth  thus  to  exist?  And  how 
long  are  men  to  propagate  on  it  ?  The  answer  given  by  the 
Most  High  in  the  covenant  with  Noah  is — for  ever — through 
endless  generations.  ^^  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to 
his  sons  with  him,  saying :  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my 
covenant  with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you,  and  witli 
every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the 
cattle,  and  of  every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you,  from  all 
that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the  earth.  And  I 
will  establish  my  covenant  with  you,  neither  shall  all  flesh 
be  cat  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ;  neither  shall 
there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth.  And  Gk)d 
said,  this  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  I  make  between 
me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for 
o5i3?  tnni)  perpetual  generations  (generations  of  eternity). 
I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of 
A  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall  come 
to  paBB|  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow 
duill  be  seen  in  the  cloud ;  and  I  will  remember  my  cove- 
nanty  which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every  living  crea- 
ture of  aU  flesh ;  and  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ;  and  I 
will  look  npon  it  tliat  I  may  remember  d^^:p  n'^na  the  cove- 
nant of  eternity — the  everlasting  covenant  between  God  and 
every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth/' 
Gen.  iz.  &-16. 
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Tlio  covenant  that  was  made  with  Noah  and  every  living 
creature,  is  thus  declared  to  bo  unto  generations  of  eternity, 
or  eternal  generations ;  that  is  generations  of  men  and  every 
living  creature,  that  are  to  coutinue  in  an  endless  succession. 
It  is  eqnivalent  to  a  declaration,  therefore,  that  mankind 
and  the  animal  tribes  are  to  continue  in  an  eternal  series  of 
generations.  Tlie  covenant  also  between  God  and  every 
living  creature  of  all  flesh  is  called  an  everlasting  covenant; 
which, — as  the  parties  with  whom  it  is  made,  must  continue 
to  subt^ist  as  long  as  the  covenant  itself  continues  and  ta 
verified, — is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  posterity  of 
Koah  and  the  earth  itself  are  to  continue  for  ever  in  the 
conditions  which  that  covenant  contemplates ;  and  therefore 
that  the  bow  is  for  ever  to  appear  in  the  clouds  ;  that  men 
are  for  ever  to  continue  to  behold  it ;  and  thence  that  tHey 
are  for  ever  to  subsist  here  in  the  natural  life, — in  which, 
and  in  which  alone,  that  pledge  would  be  appropriate  to 
them. 

These  passages  thus  plainly  teach  that  the  earth  is  to  e: 
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firmed  moreover  by  the  inconsistency  of  a  diflTerent  con- 
struction with  the  divine  perfections.  It  is  as  contradictory 
to  God's  own  eternity  and  unchangeable  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  purpose,  to  deny  the  eternity  of  his  salvation,  as  it  is  to 
deny  the  eternity  of  his  righteousness.  The  expressions  are 
used  in  a  like  parallelism,  Dan.  iv.  3,  34,  '*  How  great  are 
his  signs !  And  how  mighty  are  his  wonders  I  His  kingdom 
18  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  his  dominion  unto  genera- 
tion and  generation."  "  And  I  blessed  the  Most  High,  and 
I  praised  and  honored  him  that  livoth  for  ever,  whose  domi- 
nion is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  unto 
generation  and  generation."  That  these  are  parallels  is 
made  indisputable  by  the  exhibition,  in  the  first,  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  other  of  the  dominion,  as  dam  everlast- 
ing ;  while  in  the  first  it  is  the  dominion,  and  in  the  last  the 
kingdom,  that  is  "  unto  generation  and  generation."  Tlie 
expression  "  unto  generation  and  generation"  is  used  there- 
fore as  equivalent  to  eternity,  and  assumes,  accordingly,  that 
the  generations  of  mankind  are  to  continue  to  succeed  one 
another  throughout  the  unending  future.  In  Ps.  cxlv.  13^ 
eternities,  and  every  generation  and  generation,  are  used  as 
equivalents.  "  Tliy  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  t*i?ainy-i3  of  all 
eternities,  and  thy  dominion  in  every  generation  and  gene- 
ration." As  the  dominion  corresponds  in  duration  with  the 
kingdom,  its  continuance  in  every  generation  and  generation 
of  mankind  is  identical  with  its  continuance  through  all 
eternities.  '^Generation  to*  generation,"  is  used  as  the 
equivalent  to  eternity  as  the  measure  of  God's  name  and 
reign.  "  Jehovah,  thy  name  is  Djn:?b  to  eternity ;  Jehovah, 
thy  memory  is  unto  generation  and  generation :"  Ps.  cxxxv. 
13.  "  Jehovah  shall  reign  to  eternity ;  thy  God,  O  Zion, 
unto  generation  and  generation :"  Ps.  cxlvi.  10.  Here 
generation  and  generation  is  exhibited  as  the  measure  of 
God's  eternal  reign,  as  absolutely  as  eternity  is.  Tliis  use 
of  the  expression  is,  in  efi'ect,  therefore,  as  absolute  a  declara-. 
tion  that  the  generations  of  mankind  are  to  continue  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  forever,  as  a  direct  aflirmation  that  they  are 
to  continue  in  an  endless  succession  would  have  been.  As 
they  are  to  be  commensurate  with  his  reign,  they  are  to  bo 
as  eternal  as  his  reign  is.  And,  finally,  they  are  used  by 
Joel  ilL  20  as  equivalents  in  predicting  the  perpetuity  of 
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Judali's  residence  in  tlieir  national  land:  "  Eat  Judah  sball 
dwell  tfl  olain,  eternity,  and  Jerusalem  to  generation  and 
generation."  These  passages,  like  the  promises  to  Noah, 
thus  explicitly  teach  that  the  generations  of  men,  are  to 
continue  to  succeed  one  another  forever,  and  are  to  be  a  me*- 
8ure  in  their  perpetnal  series  of  the  round  of  eteniKl  agea. 
To  maintain  that  this  is  not  their  meaninii;,  is  not  only  to 
contradict  the  plain  equivalence  of  the  endle^  generations  of 
mankind  to  eternity  in  Uiese  delineations  of  the  Divine 
kingdom  and  reign ;  but  is  to  exhibit  God  as  having  used  a 
measure  of  the  continnance  of  his  kingdom,  his  dominion, 
his  name,  and  his  memory,  that  is  wholly  incommensnrate 
with,  and  altogether  misrepresents  them ;  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  his  veracity  and  wisdom, 

Tliis  use,  moreover,  of  the  ever  continuing  snccession  of 
hnman  generations,  as  a  measure  of  God's  eternal  kingdom 
and  reign,  was  not  far-fetched  or  inappropriate  to  the  He- 
brews, bnt  was  the  most  natural,  the  most  graphic,  and  the 
most  impressive  that  could  have  been  selected;  from  the 
fact,  that  the  passages  in  which  it  is  used,  were  all  written 
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to  tlie  Israelites  down  to  the  time  of  their  dispersion  by  the 
Romans,  and  has  an  eqaally  prominent  place  in  the  predic- 
tions of  their  restoration  and  re-establishment  in  that  land 
•8  his  chosen  people.  Thus,  his  language  to  Abraham  was, 
"  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where 
thou  art,  nortliward,  and  southward,  and  eastward,  and 
westward  :  For  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  seed,  ad  olarn^  to  eternity.  And  I  will  make 
thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  so  that  if  a  man  can  num- 
ber the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  num- 
bered." (Genesis  xiii.  14-16.)  The  duration  of  the  gift 
is  thus  explicitly  defined  as  eternity  ;  and  its  eternity  im- 
plies, therefore,  the  everlasting  existence  of  the  earth  and  of 
Canaan,  and  the  endless  continuance  by  successive  gene- 
rations of  the  Hebrews.  And  the  promise  is  literal,  not 
metaphorical :  there  is  no  metaphor  in  the  use  of  ad  olam^ 
to  eternity.  The  supposition  is  contradictory  to  the  law  of 
the  metaphor,  which  always  ascribes  to  that  to  which  it  is 
applied,  some  character,  act,  or  condition  that  is  not  compa- 
tible with  its  nature,  but  only  in  some  relation  resembles 
what  is  true  of  it.  But  an  endless  continuance  of  the  He- 
brews by  successive  generations,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
their  nature.  Instead,  it  is  precisely  that  for  which  their 
nature  is  fitted,  and  which  will  certainly  take  place,  unless 
they  are  intercepted  from  it  by  some  modification  of  their 
constitntion,  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  their  removal 
to  another  scene  of  existence,  or  some  other  extraordinary 
measure  of  Divine  providence,  ^or  is  it  hyperbolical,  or 
a  substitution  of  an  infinite  for  a  finite  period ; — ^as  it  is  not 
hyperbolical  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  con- 
gtitution  of  the  world,  to  predicate  eternity  of  the  succession 
of  human  or  Hebrew  generations — ^inasmuch  as  their  nature 
fits  them  for  propagation  through  any  period  during  which 
God  pleases  to  continue  them  in  existence,  whatever  its 
length  may  be.  That  it  is  literal,  and  not  hyperbolical,  is 
shown  moreover  by  the  prediction  that  Abraham's  seed  is 
to  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  that  to  number  tliem  will 
as  much  transcend  the  powers  of  a  human  mind,  as  to  num- 
ber the  dust  of  the  earth  does.  Such  a  promise  would  not 
be  simply  an  extravagant  hyperbole  ;  it  would  stupendously 
miarepresent  man's  power  of  enumeration ;  if,  as  is  generally 
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held,  the  Hebrews  are  to  propagate  only  abont  ooe  thou- 
sand years  longer — as  the  number  that  at  that  time  will  have 
come  into  being,  will  not,  at  a  very  large  estimate,  rise, 
probably,  above  700,000,000 — the  work  of  numbering 
■whom  would  bear  no  comparison  in  vastness  and  endless- 
ness  to  an  enumeration  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  On  the 
supposition,  however,  that  they  continue  to  multiply  through 
eternal  ages,  their  aggregate  will  at  length,  from  their  mul- 
titude and  from  the  i n deter minaten ess  of  the  hosts  that  will 
ever  still  be  to  come  into  existence,  as  absolutely  transcend 
an  individual's  power  of  enumeration,  as  it  snrpasses  one's 
power  to  number  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

This  gift  was  renewed  in  the  covenant  afterwards  made 
with  Abraham,  of  which  circumcision  was  made  the  seal. 

"  ITiy  name  shall  be  Abraham  ;  for  a  father  of  many  nations  ban 
I  made  theo.  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  will 
make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings  sbatl  come  out  of  thee.  And  I  vill 
establish  ray  covenant  betwixt  me  and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee 
in  their  generations  for  a  covenant,  olam,  of  eternity,  to  be  a  God 
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and  his  gift  to  them  of  Canaan  as  an  everlasting  possession, 
coald  not  be  a  promise  and  covenant  of  eternity,  if  after  a 
few  hundred  years  no  more  of  his  line  come  into  existence  to 
receive  the  seal  of  that  covenant,  and  none  of  his  posterity 
have  possession  of  Canaan  as  their  inheritance  and  home. 

The  same  promise  of  Canaan  for  an  eternal  possession 
was  made  to  Jacob :  ^'  Gk)d  Almighty  appeared  nnto  me, 
and  said  unto  me,  Behold  I  will  make  thee  fruitful,  and 
multiply  thee,  and  will  make  of  thee  a  multitude  of  people ; 
and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  for  a  possession — olcmh — 
of  eternity,"  Genesis  xlviii.  4.  It  was  referred  to  by  Moses 
in  his  prayer,  as  God's  promise  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob :  ^^  Remember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  ser- 
Vfuits,  to  whom  thou  swearest  thine  own  self,  and  saidst 
unto  them,  I  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  all  this  land  that  I  have  spoken  of,  will  I  give  unto 
your  seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it,  U  oUvm^  to  eternity," 
Exodus  xxxii.  13.  It  was  repeated  by  Moses  to  Joshua : 
"And  Moses  sware  in  that  day,  saying,  surely  the  land 
whereon  thy  feet  have  trodden  shall  be  thine  inheritance, 
and  thy  children's,  ad  olam^  to  eternity,  "  Joshua  xiv.  9. 

The  gift  and  possession  of  the  land  are  thus  in  all  these 
covenants  and  promises  so  frequently  repeated,  defined  as 
eternal.  Xo  other  period  is  mentioned ;  no  intimations  are 
given  that  the  word  olam^  eternity,  is  used  in  a  modified 
sense.  No  expressions  are  employed  which  represent  that 
the  earth  is  not  to  exist  for  ever,  and  that  imply  therefore 
that  its  eternity  is  a  mere  measure  of  a  temporary  continu- 
ance of  the  thing  given.  Tlie  supposition  that  Canaan  is  to 
continue  in  being  but  for  a  few  generations,  and  that  their 
possession  of  it  is  to  reach  its  end  at  the  distance  at  the  utmost 
of  forty  or  fifty  centuries  after  Moses,  is  as  contradictious  to 
the  language  of  these  promises,  as  a  similar  supposition 
would  be  in  respect  to  God's  dominion,  reign,  and  existence. 

Tliat  supposition,  moreover,  is  precluded  by  express 
assurances,  that  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  are  to  con- 
tinue for  ever,  and  that  God  is  for  ever  to  reign  there.  "Tliey 
that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion  which  cannot 
be  removed,  but  abideth  to  olamy  eternity,"  Ps.  cxxv.  1. 
"The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion,  he  hath  desired  it  for  his 
habitation.    This  is  my  rest  for  ever.   Here  will  I  dwell,  for 
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I  have  desired  it,"  Pb.  cxixii.  13,  14.  "The  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Solnmon,  and  said  niito  him :  I  have  heard 
thy  jjrayer  and  tliy  suppiication  that  thou  haat  made  be- 
fore me  :  I  liave  hallowed  this  hoiue  which  thou  hast 
built,  to  put  my  name  there,  ad  olam,  to  eternity :  and  my 
eyes  and  heart  sliall  be  there  (all  days)  perpetually.  And 
if  thou  wilt  walk  before  me,  as  David  thy  father  walked, 
in  integrity  of  heart,  and  wilt  keep  my  statutes  and  my 
judgments,  then  will  I  establish  the  throne  of  thy  kingdom 
npou  Israel — olam — ^to  eternity,"  1  Kings  ix.  3-5.  "The 
Lord  has  said,  In  Jerusalem  shall  my  name  be — olam — to 
eternity,"  2  Chron.  sxxiii.  4,  These,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  passages,  thus  explicitly  teacli  that  Zion,  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  realm  of  Israel  are  to  continue  to  eternity,  and 
may  therefore  be  the  possession  through  unending  ages  of 
successive  generations  of  Israelites. 

Ill,  The  gift  of  Canaan  to  the  Hebrews  as  an  everlasting 
possession,  was  not  only  thus  made  in  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  and  t!ie  promises  to  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  Israelites, 
down  to  the  time  of  their  establishment  there,  hut  it  was 
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be  no  more  two  nations,  neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two 
kingdoms  any  more  at  all.  And  David  my  servant  shall  be  king 
over  them,  and  they  all  shall  have  one  shepherd.  They  shall  also 
walk  in  my  judgments,  and  observe  my  statutes  and  do  them.  And 
they  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  have  given  unto  Jacob  my  ser- 
vant, wherein  your  fathers  have  dwelt ;  and  they  shall  dwell 
therein,  they  and  their  children,  and  their  children's  children,  ad 
oiam,  to  eternity ;  and  my  servant  David  shall  be  their  prince,  le 
clam,  to  eternity.  Moreover,  I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with 
them  :  it  shall  be  a  covenant,  olaniy  of  eternity  with  them  ;  and  I 
will  place  them,  and  multiply  them,  and  will  set  my  sanctuary  in 
the  midst  of  them,  le  ohm.  to  etemitv.  Mv  tabernacle  also  shall 
be  with  them  :  yea,  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  peo- 
pie.  And  the  nations  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do  consecrate 
Israel,  when  my  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  le  olam^ 
to  eternity,"  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  21-28. 

**  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  will  I  assemble  her  that  halteth, 
and  I  will  gather  her  that  is  driven  out,  and  her  that  I  have 
sfDicted ;  and  I  will  make  her  that  halteth  a  remnant,  and  her  that 
was  cast  far  off  a  strong  nation ;  and  the  Lord  shall  reign  over 
them  in  Mount  Zion  henceforth,  and  ad  olam,  to  eternity.  And 
thou,  O  tower  of  the  flock,  the  stronghold  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
unto  thee  shall  it  come,  even  the  first  dominion  :  the  kingdom  shall 
come  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,"  Micah  iv.  6-8. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  similar  predictions  in  these 
and  the  other  prophets.  Notwithstanding  their  long  exile 
because  of  their  sins,  they  are  at  length  to  be  restored,  and 
their  possession  of  the  land  to  eternity  is  pledged  to  them 
after  their  return,  as  absolutely  as  it  was  anterior  to  their 
banishment.  Though  they  have  been  so  long  driven  from 
it,  it  is  as  assuredly  theirs  to  eternity,  as  it  would  have  been 
had  it  never  been  wrenched  from  their  possession  because 
of  their  revolt. 

IV.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  continuance  also  to 
eternity  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  nation,  and  in  their  laud,  is 
promised  with  equal  explicitness : 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  which  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day, 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and  stars  for  a  light  by  night,  which 
divideth  the  sea  when  the  waves  thereof  roar  ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his 
name ;  if  those  ordinances  depart  from  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  then 
the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall  cease  from  being  a  nation  before  me  for 
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ever.  Thus  sAith  the  Lord,  if  heaven  above  can  be  measnred,  knd 
the  foimdations  of  the  earth  aearched  out  bcDciith,  1  will  also  cast  off 
all  the  need  of  Israel  for  all  that  they  have  done,  saith  the  Lord. 
Behold  the  days  oome,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  city  shall  be  boilt  \o 
the  Ixrrd,  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of  the  comer. 
And  it  shall  not  be  plucked  up,  nor  thrown  dovrn  any  more,/e  oioM, 
to  etemitj-,"  Jeremiah  juuci.  35-40, 

Here  the  continuance  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  before 
Jehovah,  is  declared  to  bo  as  Bure  aa  the  continnance  of  his 
ordinance  that  the  aim  shall  give  light  by  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  by  night.  As  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars 
were  created,  and  are  upheld  by  Jehovab;  as  It  is  bis 
ordinance  that  they  shall  give  light  to  the  earth ;  and  as 
there  is  no  canse  either  in  them,  or  any  other  created 
tMng,  that  can  prevent  them  from  filling  that  office  ;  it  is 
certain  that  they  will  for  ever  continne  to  shed  light  on  the 
earth.  So  in  like  manner,  as  God  creates  and  upholds  the 
Israelites,  and  ordains  the  laws  by  which  they  continne 
their  national  existence  by  new  births  from  age  to  age ;  and 
there  is  no  cause  either  in  them,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
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torn  from  tranflgression  in  Jacob,  saith  tlie  Lord.  And  as  for  me, 
this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord.  My  Spirit  that  is 
upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  oat 
of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  from  now  and  to 
eternity,"   Isaiah  lix.  20,  21. 

This  is  as  specific  a  pledge  as  language  can  express,  that 
their  seed's  seed,  or  their  succession  of  generations,  is  to 
continue  to  eternity. 

"  For  as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  I  will  make, 
shall  remain  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your  seed  and  your 
name  remain.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  from  one  new  moon  to 
another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to 
worship  before  mc,  saitli  the  Lord,'*  Isaiah  Ixvi.  22,  23. 

"  The  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem;  and  tlie  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake;  but  the 
Lord  will  be  the  hope  of  his  people,  and  the  strength  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  So  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  dwelling 
in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain.  Then  shall  Jerusalem  be  holy,  and 
there  shall  no  strangers  pass  through  her  any  more.  And  it  shall 
eome  to  pass  in  tliat  day,  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine, 
and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Judah  shall 
flow  with  waters,  and  a  fountain  shall  come  forth  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  shall  water  the  valley  of  Shittim  ;  Egypt  shall  be 
a  desolation  ;  and  Edom  shall  be  a  desolate  wilderness.  But  Judah 
shall  dwell  to  eternity,  and  Jerusalem  imto  generation  and  genera- 
tion," Joel  iii.  16-20. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  nation,  and  their 
residence  in  Canaan  for  ever,  is  thus  made  as  certain,  as  the 
folfilment  of  God's  ordinance  is,  tliat  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  shall  exist  for  ever.  As  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  are  to  remain  before  him  for 
ever ;  as  the  Jerusalem  he  is  to  create  a  rejoicing,  is  to  be 
an  excellence  of  eternity,  a  joy  of  generation  to  generation 
in  an  everlasting  succession  ;  so  their  seed  and  their  name 
are  to  remain  for  ever.  They  are  to  dwell  in  Jerusalem  to 
eternity.  They  are  to  people  Judea  through  the  round  of 
imending  ages. 

Y.  On  the  institution  of  a  monarchy  over  Israeli  and  the 
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elevfltion  of  David  to  the  throne,  these  pledges  and  pre- 
dictions  of  the  everlaating  continuance  of  the  nation  and 
possession  of  tlie  laTid  of  Canaan,  were  repeated  and  con- 
firmed by  new  promises  and  predictions  that  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  should  continue  to  eternity,  and  its  throne  be 
filled  by  the  seed  of  David.  Thus  hia  promise  to  David 
was : — "  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  and  I  will  esta- 
blish the  tlirone  of  hia  kingdom,  ad  olam,  to  eternity.  Thy 
house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established,  ad  otnm.,  t» 
eternity."  And  it  was  interpreted  by  David  as  a  pledge 
of  the  perpetuity  of  his  family,  his  throne,  and  the  nation ; 
for  in  hia  prayer  in  response  to  the  promise,  be  said  :  "  For 
thou  haat  confirmed  to  thyself  thy  people  Israel,  to  be 
a  people  unto  thee,  ad  olam,  to  eternity,  and  thou  Lord  art 
become  their  God.  And  now,  O  Lord  God,  the  word  that 
thou  hast  apoken  concerning  thy  aervant,  and  concerning 
his  house,  establish  it,  ad  olam,  to  eternity.  And  let  thy 
name  be  magnified,  ad  olajiif  to  eternity,  saying,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  is  the  God  over  Israel.  And  bless  the  hoTiae  of 
thy  servant  that  it  may  continue  before  thee,"  2  Samuel  vii. 
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eternally."  Here  again,  the  continuance  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  days  of  heaven,  and  the  succession  of  liuman 
generations,  are  exhibited  as  equivalents  to  eternity,  and 
they  and  eternity  itself  are  presented  as  measures  of  the 
continuance  of  David's  seed,  and  throne,  and  their  reign 
over  Israel. 

VI.  Other  passages  show  that  the  great  personage  in 
whom  these  promises  are  to  have  their  chief  fulfilment  is 
Christ,  who  is  not  only  to  be  the  King  of  Israel,  but  the 
King  of  all  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  all  lords. 

**Unto  us  a  child  is  bom;  unto  ns  a  son  is  given;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  tlic  MightjGod,  the  Father  of  Eternity, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  upon  his  king- 
dom, to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  witli  judgment  and  with  justice 
from  now  and  ad  olara  to  eternity.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
will  perform  this,"  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7. 

Here  both  his  humanity  and  his  deity  are  asserted,  and 
his  reign  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  over  his  kingdom, 
and  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a  righteous  monarch,  it  is 
declared,  shall  be  to  eternity.  Tliere  is  a  like  prediction  in 
Jeremiah. 

"Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  perform  that 
good  thing  which  I  have  promised  [their  restoration]  unto  the 
house  of  Israel  and  to  the  house  of  Judah.  In  those  days,  and  at 
that  time  will  I  cause  the  Branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto 
David;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the 
land.  In  those  days  shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall 
dwell  safely.  And  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called, 
the  Lord  our  Righteousness.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  :  David  shall 
never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel ; 
neither  shall  the  priests,  the  Levites,  want  a  man  before  me  to  offer 
burnt  offerings,  and  to  kindle  meat  offerings,  and  to  do  sacrifice 
continually.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jeremiah, 
saying ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  If  ye  can  break  my  covenant  of  the 
day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not  be 
day  and  night  in  their  season ;  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken 
with  David  my  servant,  that  he  should  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon 
his  throne,  and  with  the  Levites  the  priests  my  ministers.    As  the 
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Lost  of  Leaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the  sand  of  the  sea 
roeasurwi ;  so  will  I  raultiplj  tho  seed  of  David  my  wrvant,  and  the 
LcvitfK  that  minister  unto  me,"  Jeremiah  xxxiii,  14-22. 

It  13  tlius  not  only  promised  most  expressly  that  there 
Bliall  never  be  a  period  after  their  restoration,  when  % 
descendant  of  David  shall  not  sit  npon  tho  throne  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  but  it  is  represented  to  be  as  impossible 
that  that  purpose  of  Jehovah  should  be  prevented  from  its 
accomplishment,  as  it  is  that  men  should  annul  his  ordi- 
nance respecting  the  succession  of  day  and  night.  As  to 
pnt  an  end  to  the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  wholly  oat 
of  the  power  of  men,  so  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
God's  purpose,  that  the  seed  of  David  shall  reign  to  eternity 
on  the  throne  of  Israel,  is  out  of  the  power  of  man  and 
all  other  created  causes.  It  is  promised,  moreover,  that  the 
descendants  of  David  shall  be  multiplied,  so  that  their 
multitude  shall  transcend  man's  power  of  enumeration,  aa 
the  stars  of  heaven  do,  infinite  hosts  of  which  lie  wholly 
heyond  tlie  sphere  of  his  vision.     It  is  to  be  aa  impossible 
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administration  under  which  ho  is  to  rescue  the  world  from 
rain,  and  raise  it  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of  an  obedient 
empire. 

Accordingly,  in  all  the  great  prophetic  representations  of 
fais  reign  over  the  earth  after  he  assumes  its  sceptre,  his 
kingdom  here  is  exhibited  in  the  most  express  and  empha- 
tic manner,  as  to  continue  for  ever,  and  over  mankind  in 
their  division  into  nations,  and  in  their  natural  life.  Thus 
it  was  declared  to  Daniel,  that  on  the  destruction  of  the 
fourth  kingdom  represented  by  the  logs  and  feet  of  the 
great  image ;  "  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not 
be  left  to  other  people ;  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and 
consume  all  other  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  to  eternities," 
Daniel  ii.  44.  It  is  to  be  a  kingdom  therefore  in  this  world, 
and  thence  a  kingdom  over  human  beings.  It  is  to  extend 
itself  over  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore embrace  the  whole  territory  and  population  of  the 
earth.  It  is  to  continue  to  eternity,  and  it  is  to  be  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  Christ  is  to  establish,  and  over 
which  he  is  to  reign. 

In  the  vision,  accordingly,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Daniel,  of  the  institution  of  this  kingdom,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  fourth  empire  denoted  by  the 
wild  beast,  it  is  expressly  represented  that  the  dominion 
with  which  Christ  is  then  to  be  invested,  is  the  dominion 
of  the  earth ;  that  the  subjects  of  his  rule  are  to  be  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  mankind  therefore  in  the  natural 
life;  and  that  his  reign  over  them  is  to  continue  to 
eternity, 

**  Aiii!  I  paw  in  the  night  visions,  and  bchoM  one  like  a  Son  of 
man  caniu  in  the  clouds  oi  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of 
days,  an«l  they  broiiglit  hiin  near  before  him,  and  there  was  given 
him  doiiiinirm,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  ]»eopIc,  nations, 
and  laiiirua(;efl  should  serve  him.  His  dominion  is  a  dominion  of 
et«mity.  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  hia  kingdom  that  which 
«haU  not  be  destroyed,"  vii.  13,  14. 

No    language    could    more    clearly  declare    tliat    the 
dominion  with  which  he  is  thus  to  be  invested  on  the 
VOL.  iz. — ^NO.  n.  13 
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destructiciD  of  the  nilcrs  of  tlie  fourth  kingdom,  ia  the 
dominion  of  this  world  ;  that  the  rule  he  ia  to  exercise  ia 
to  be  over  mauklud  in  the  natural  life  ;  that  it  is  to  extend 
to  all  the  peoples,  nations,  and  languages,  into  which  they 
are  divided ;  and  that  it  is  to  continue  to  eternity.  This  te 
reiterated  accordingly  and  confirmed  in  the  interpretation 
which  the  revealing  Spirit  gave  of  thu  vision,  in  which  it  b 
declared,  that  on  the  judgment  and  destrnction  of  tlie  power 
denoted  by  the  wild  beast,  "The  kinedom  and  dorainioo, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  Leaven, 
shall  be  given  to  the  eainte  of  the  Most  High,  whose  king* 
dom  is  a  kingdom  of  eternity,  and  all  dominions  shall 
serve  and  obey  him,"  v.  26-27.  The  scene  of  the  kingdom 
is  thus  represented  to  be  nnder  our  skies;  all  tbat  lies 
beneath  the  circuit  of  our  atmosphere  :  it  is  declared  to  bo 
a  kingdom  of  eternity,  and  a  kingdom  in  which  tlie  sainti 
of  the  Most  nigh  shall  reign  ;  which  shows  again  that  the 
people,  nations,  and  tongues,  over  whom  Christ  13  to  reigQ 
and  exercise  an  eternal  dominion,  are  human  beings  ia 
the  natural,  not  in  a  gloritied  life ;  for  how  else  can  tbe 
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ration,  like  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  them,  through 
eternal  ages. 

To  the  same  eftect,  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  sound  of  the 
seventh  tninipet,  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  that  pro- 
claimed "  The  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  our  Lord's 
and  his  Christ's,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  chap. 
.  xi.  15.  Tlie  kingdomof  the  world  which  is  then  to  become  his, 
is  the  kingdom  t§u  xot/mv^  oitkh  globe  j  not  of  human  beings  in 
some  other  sphere,  but  of  this  earthy  the  birthplace  and 
residence  of  mankind.  It  is  here  accordinglv  and  over  human 
subjects  that  he  is  to  exercise  his  rule.  This  is  shown,  also, 
by  the  acts  enumerated  by  the  elders,  who  fell  and  worship- 
ped, as  to  be  exercised  by  him :  "The  time  of  his  wrath," 
they  proclaimed,  "  has  come  against  the  hostile  nations ;  the 
time  to  destroy  the  corrupters  of  the  earth ;  and  the  time  to 
reward  those  who  fc^ar  his  name — the  living — both  small 
and  great."  These  are  indisputably  human  beings  and  in 
the  natural  life.  Tliey  are  rulers  and  people,  open  and  im- 
placable enemies,  and  obedient  children  who  inhabit  the 
earth  at  Christ's  second  coming.  And  the  period  during 
which  he  is  to  reign  over  them,  is,  tU  t«<;$  «i^y«$  t^?  tfi^iv^w; 
through  the  ages  of  ages,-— that  is,  to  eternity.  And  finally, 
it  is  revealed  with  equal  explicitncss,  that  atler  Christ  luis 
come  and  commenced  his  reign  on  the  earth,  the  nations  are 
still  to  continue  here,  and  are  to  be  sanctified  and  saved. 
For  the  apostle  declares,  in  respect  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
which  he  saw  descending  out  of  heaven  : — 

**  AtuI  I  saw  no  ti*inplc  therein ;  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  U'niplc  of  it.  And  the  ciity  has  no  need  of  tlie  sun 
nor  the  uioon,  that  ihey  may  light  il :  for  the  glory  of  God  lights 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  its  lamp.  And  the  nations  shall  walk  in  its 
light,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  bring  their  glory  and  honor  to 
it.  And  its  gates  shall  not  be  shut  by  day  (for  there  is  no  night 
there),  and  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  nations  to 
it  And  nothing  shall  enter  it  that  is  unclean,  and  that  works  de- 
filement and  falsehood  :  but  thev  onlv  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb^s 
bouk  of  life. 

**  And  he  showed  me  a  river  of  water  of  life  pure  as  cr}'stal,  pro- 
ccoiling  from  the  throne  of  Gofl  and  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the 
broad  place,  and  on  each  side  of  the  river,  was  the  tree  of  life,  bearing 
twelve  firuilB,  according  to  each  month  yielding  its  fruit,  and  the 
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leaves  of  tlie  Irec  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  And  there 
shall  be  no  curse  anymore.  And  the  tbroDe  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
thall  be  in  it ;  And  his  servantB  shall  Et-rve  Lim.  And  they  eball  Me 
bis  face,  and  his  iiaiue  shall  be  on  their  foreheads.  And  they  ^uH 
rnlu  as  kings  through  the  ages  of  ages,"  chap.  ui.  28-27  ;  zni. 
1-5. 

It  IB  tbu3  as  clearly  revealed  here,  tliat  the  Lord  God  and 
the  Lamb  are  to  be  visibly  present  with  those  on  the  earfii 
whom  the  city  represents,  83  it  is  that  Uie  city  is  to  come 
down  to  the  eartli  from  heaven ;  for  they  are  to  see  his  face, 
and  he  is  to  be  tlieir  light.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  those  who 
are  represented  by  the  city,  who  reign,  and  whom  God 
lights  with  his  glory  as  he  lights  the  city,  are  a  difierent 
class  from  the  nations ;  for  the  latter  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  city  and  bring  their  giory  to  it.  And  those  who  an 
symbolized  by  the  city  and  reign, are  expressly  declared  in  the 
vision  to  be  tlie  Lamb's  wife — which  is  the  denominative 
of  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  sxi.  9,  10.  The  nations 
are,  therefore,  the  literal  nations  of  the  earth ;  the  people 
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the  corenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  He- 
brews on  their  establishment  in  Canaan.  It  is  revealed  and 
promised  in  the  pledge  to  David,  the  first  monarch  ancestor 
of  Christ,  that  Iiis  seed  shall  reign  to  eternity  on  his  throne, 
and  over  his  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  is  revealed  in  the  pre- 
dictions that  the  Son  of  the  Virgin,  the  God-man,  was  to 
be  the  descendant  of  David  who  should  for  ever  reign  on  his 
throne.  The  prophecies  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds  and 
receiving  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  foreshow  that  mankind 
ia  the  natural  life — people,  nations,  and  tongues, — are  to  bo 
the  subjects  of  his  eternal  reign  on  the  earth.  And  finally, 
it  is  foreshown  in  the  visions  of  his  reign  on  the  eartli  after 
his  second  coming,  that  the  nations  are  still  to  exist  here,  and 
are  to  continue  in  an  endless  series  of  generations,  to  be  the 
subjects  of  his  sway.  It  is  thus  presented  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  at  each  of  the  great  stages  of  the  revelations  God 
has  made ;  it  enters  as  an  element  into  all  the  covenants  ; 
it  is  woven  into  all  the  great  predictions  and  delineations  of 
the  kingdom  and  reign  of  Christ.  It  lies  at  the  basis,  as  it 
were,  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  was  contemplated  in 
all  the  measures  that  were  preparatory  to  Christ's  incarna- 
tion; it  was  contemplated  in  his  offering  himself  ns  a  sacrifice 
for  the  whole  world ;  it  is  contemplated  in  his  eternal  priest- 
hood, and  the  intercessions  he  is  to  oifer  for  those  coming 
unto  God  by  him,  through  the  round  of  eternal  ages.  And 
there  are  no  representations  in  the  Scriptures  that  are  contra- 
dictory to  these ;  there  is  not  a  hint  in  them  that  the  earth 
is  ever  to  be  annihilated,  or  that  the  race  is  ever  to  reach  a 
point  beyond  which  no  new  generations  or  individuals  are 
to  come  into  existence. 

This  great  purpose  of  the  Most  High  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  he  has  revealed  to  us ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
it  is  essential  in  order  to  understand  the  successive  measures 
of  his  administration,  and  especially  the  incarnation,  sacri- 
fice, and  reign  of  Christ.  Without  it,  no  adequate  impression 
can  be  made  on  us  of  the  vastness  of  his  aims  and  tlie  gran- 
deur of  the  redemption  ho  is  to  accomplish.  Tliose  who 
imagine  that  our  eartli  is  the  only  world  that  exists ;  that 
the  other  planets,  the  sun  and  the  stars,  are  mere  balls,  or 
glittering  points  set  in  the  arch  of  the  sky,  of  no  greater  bulk 
than  the  objects  near  us  on  the  earth  that  are  of  the  same 
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apparent  dimensions,  are  not  in  a  greater  error  in  respect  to 
the  UliniitableneBs  of  God's  empire,  than  they  are  in  respect 
to  the  greatness  of  Christ's  work,  and  the  infinite  crowds 
who  are  to  be  redeemed  by  him  from  age  to  age,  who  ima- 
gine that  the  race  lias  already  nearly  reached  itsbonode; 
that  within  about  a  ihongand  years,  the  whole  number  of 
hnman  beings  that  are  ever  to  esiat,  will  have  come  into 
life  ;  and  that  the  work  of  redemption,  accordingly,  is  to  be 
circumscribed  within  those  narrow  limits. 

This  great  pnrjiose  of  God  respecting  our  race,  confntee 
the  theory  of  Anti-millenarianism.  That  narrow  scheme,  the 
creature  of  human  speculation,  contemplates  no  such  ever- 
lasting work  of  redemption.  It  has  no  place  for  so  vast  and 
glorious  a  display  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  In- 
stead, it  holds  that  the  work  of  saving  man  is  soon  to  reach 
its  end  ;  that  the  redemption  of  a  small  part  of  those  who 
come  into  existence,  is  all  that  God  designs ;  and  that  the 
grand  measures  by  which  a  further  extension  of  the  evDe  of 
tiie  fall  is  to  be  prevented  are,  the  interception  of  the  i 
from  a  further  niulliplication  by  a  remoral  of  themtootfagr   j 
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which  Dr.  Whitbv  controverts,  cannot  be  doubted.     Infidels 
have  maintained  that  the  apostles  positively  asserted  "  that 
the  times  they  wrote  in  loere  the  JaM  tbw:s^  and  the  then 
age  the  last  age,  and  those  days  the  last  days,"  and  as  the 
event  has  falsified  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  delivered 
upon  this  subject,  infidels  conclude  the  apostles  were  not 
inspired.     The  especial  object  of  Dr.  Whitby  in  writing  the 
discourse  before  mentioned,  was  to  confute  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Whiston  in  his  essay  upon  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John.     But  no  doubt  he  had  the  further  object  of  confuting 
the  arguments  of  infidels  upon  this  head.     It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  Dr.  TV"hitby  was  the  author,  or  at  least  the  most 
successful  advocate  of  a  uno  hypothesis  (as  he  himself  calls 
it)  concerning  the   millennium,  which   is  now   unhappily 
very  widely  prevalent ;  and  the  proposition  he  undertook  to 
establish  in  that  discourse  was  essentially  connected  with 
his  iiypothesis,  if  not  a  necCvSsary  part  of  it.     In  arguing  the 
question.  Dr.  Whitby,  in  effect,  concedes  to  infidels  the 
grounds  they  take,  unless  the  view  he  sets  up  against  Mr. 
Whiston  can  be  maintained ;  but  it  appears  to  the  writer 
that  he  conceded  quite  too  much ;  and  not  only  this,  but  by 
putting  his  arguments,  as  he  does,  upon  the  ground  of  inter- 
pretation, he  has  not  given  the  best  or  even  a  true  answer 
to  the  arguments  he  opposes.     It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
if  the  apostles  had  positively  affirmed  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment would  certainly  come  in  their  days,  infidels  would 
have,  at  least,  plausible  grounds  to  rest  their  arguments 
upoiu    It  is  not  this  proposition,  however,  which  Dr.  Whitby 
undertook  to  disprove,  as  the  reader  will  i)erceive  by  the 
statement  made  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay.     And 
the  apostles  might  well  speak,  without  giving  ground  of 
imputation  against  their  claims  to  inspiration,  as  conceiving 
that////*  aufjht  rei^eah'd  In  the  Serljdure^  or  to  tJnm^  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment might  he  hi  thtir  dat/s^  or  might  be  delayed  to  some 
later  age.     Such  a  declaration  would,  indeed,  lay  ground 
to  say  they  were  not  inspired  to  know  the  time  of  tliese 
events,  but  it  would  not  warrant  the  conelusion  that  they 
were  not  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  what  they  j)osi ' 
tively  taught.     The  apostles  never  pretended  to  be  inspired 
with  the  knowledge  of  all  future  events,  and  as  Dr.  Dod- 
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dridge  remarks,  an  ignorance  of  the  time  of  tb©  Lord's 
coming  to  judgment,  "  was  by  no  means  inconaietent  with 
a  knowledge  of  whatever  waa  necessary  for  the  preaching 
of  the  goBpel."  Nor  muat  it  be  enppoaed  that  men  bavo 
any  i-ight  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time  of  the  Lord's  com- 
ing; nor  that  God  would,  as  if  men  had  a  right  to  each 
knowledge,  impart  it  to  those  whom  he  should  commission 
and  send  to  them  ;  for,  as  Dean  Sherlock  has  observed,  "  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  we  have  any  right  to  the  know- 
ledge of  things  future.  God  is  not  obliged,  either  in  wis- 
dom or  goodness,  much  le^  in  justice,  to  declare  to  us  the 
things  that  shall  be  hereafter.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  whether  it  be  little  or  much,  or  no- 
thing, that  God  thinks  fit  to  communicate  to  us,  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain. 

Again,  he  says,  "  No  reason  can  be  given  why  God  should 
at  all  times,  or  at  any  time,  clearly  open  the  secrets  of  his 
providence  to  men.  It  depends  merely  upon  his  good  plesr 
sure  to  do  it,  in  wiiat  time  and  in  what  manner  he  thinks 
proper."*     If  God,  then,  may  conceal  all  future  events,  it 
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expect  to  find  the  apostles,  while  expressing  themselves 
with  assured  confidence  of  a  judgment  to  come,  cautiously 
wording  their  expressions  so  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  any 
coDJecture,  much  less  for  any  positive  determination,  of  the 
time  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  conceal.  Dr.  Whitby's 
arguments,  in  fact,  are  at  variance  with  this  article,  but  not 
sufficient  to  disprove  it,  as  we  hope  to  show.  Xor  is  the 
lapse  of  time,  since  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  any  ground 
for  believing  that  the  apostles  could  not  have  been  left  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  time  of  our  Lord's  coming  again 
to  judgment.  There  are  persons  who  seem  to  think,  that 
there  must  be  some  reason  or  propriety  why  God  should 
have  informed  the  apostles,  and  through  them  the  world, 
at  least  something  conccniing  the  time  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  seeing  it  was  so  remote,  and  enough  to  leave 
no  douI)t  upon  their  minds  whether  it  would  occur  in  their 
own  age.  How  could  it  be  consistent,  it  may  be  asked, 
with  the  sincerity  of  the  divine  character  to  command  the 
first  disciples  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  an  event,  which 
he  bad  determined  should  not  take  place  till  after  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries  ?  Tlie  only  answer  that  need  be  given 
to  such  inquiries  is  that  already  quoted  from  Dean  Sher- 
lock. But  if  it  be  said,  that  although  God  had  the  right  to 
withliold  all  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  time  of  the  event 
but  of  the  event  itself,  yet,  having  revealed  the  event,  con- 
cealing the  time  of  it  (which  he  had  secretly  fixed  in  a 
remote  age),  it  would  be  exciting  an  unfounded  expectation 
to  command  the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians  to  watch 
for  it.  Wo  ask  how  can  this  bo  made  to  appear  ?  Does 
the  reader  maintain  that  God  had  no  right  to  reveal  the 
event  witlumt  also  revealing  the  time  when  it  should  occur? 
Then  he  lienies  God's  right,  as  a  sovereign,  to  determine 
what  jmrt  r»f  his  own  designs  he  will  reveal  to  his  creatures ; 
but  this  i.s  a  proj)Osition  which  can  easily  be  disproved  on 
grounds  nf  liuman  reason  as  well  as  of  divine  revelation. 
Does  he  admit  tliat  G<>d  might,  consistently  with  his  own 
perfect  wisdom  and  goodness,  reveal  the  certainty  of  the 
event,  and  conceal  the  time  of  it,  but  not  command  men  to 
watch  for  it,  seeing  ho  had  appointed  it  for  a  remote  age 
we  ask  again,  how  can  this  be  made  to  appear  ?  Suppose 
that  no  such  injunction  had  been  given,  what  would  be  the 
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dictate  of  liuman  wisdom  and  prudence,  bnt  to  watch  con- 
tiniially  for  tlie  event  itself,  seeing  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  ite  appointed  time?  The  injunction  to  watch 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is,  in  point  of  fact,  bottomed 
upon  this  reason  :  "  Watch,,/or  ye  know  not  the  honr  yoop 
Lord  doth  come,"  Matt.  xxiv.  42.  "Take  heed,  watch 
and  pray, /(/r  ye  know  iwt  wlien  the  time  is."  Our  Lord 
then  commanded  hia  disciples  to  do,  in  this  respect,  no 
more  than  the  reason  of  every  sober-minded  and  right- 
hearted  man  would  incline  him  to  do  in  the  case  supptwed, 
and  the  objector  mnst  fall  back  on  the  ground  previously 
tekeu,  and  show  some  right  in  man  to  the  knowledge  of 
future  things,  or  some  obligation  on  the  part  of  God,  eiUier 
in  wisdom,  gnodnesa,  or  jnstiee,  to  communicate  some  know- 
ledge of  his  purposes  concerning  the  time  of  the  events  in 
question.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  mnst  he  abortive,  as 
well  becani^e  it  would  impugn  the  doctrine  of  God's  sot6- 
reignty,  as  because  God  has  not,  in  fact,  given  such  know- 
ledge 
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It  seems  strange  that  such  contrariety  of  opinions  as  we 
find  among  the  learned  should  exist  upon  such  a  question 
of  interpretation.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
of  obscurity  in  the  language  the  apostles  used.    They  wrote 

nomen  ignoret  Et  quanquAm  non  habuerit  pnedicatorem,  tamen  ex  Yicinia 
iwtionibus  opinionem  fidci  non  potest  ignorare.**  (Jerome.)  Again:  '*Per- 
■pieue  ostenilit  quaro  supra  dizerit  'de  die  autem/  etc,  quod  non  ezpediafe 
■eire  apostoliB  ut  peiidulae  expectationis  incerto  semper  emu  credaiit  esse  ven- 
tarum,  quern  iguorant  quando  venturus  sit"  (Jerome  was  born  a.i>.  :{40; 
died,  4-J(>.) 

AuorsTrN  Civitat.  Dei,  book  18,  chap.  68.  on  Acts  L  6,  7,  has  the  foUow- 
iDg :  **  llicj  did  not  make  this  inquiry  coiiceniing  the  day,  the  hour,  or  the 
year,  but  concerning  the  time  when  they  received  this  answer.  In  vain, 
therefore,  do  wo  enileavor  to  compute  and  define  the  years  that  remnin  to 
this  Age.  cilice  we  hear  from  the  mouth  of  truth,  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  it, 
which  i»ome  have  said  may  amount  to  400,  others  500,  and  others  even  1000 
years  fn>m  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to  his  final  advent.  It  would  be  long 
to  show  how  each  one  establishes  his  opinion — and  it  is  not  necessary.  Tliey 
employ  human  conjectures,  and  nothing  certain  is  advanced  by  them,  with 
the  authority  of  canonical  Scri])ture.  But  lie  puts  an  end  to  all  power  of 
ealeulation.  and  bids  thcin  leave  it  off,  who  says,  '  It  is  not  for  you  to  knoir 
the  time!*/  <tc**    (Augustin  was  bom  a.d.  854,  he  died  a.  d.  480.) 

In  Kpi!>tle  199  to  II et^ychi us,  Augustin  enters  at  large  into  this  subject. 
He#yoliiuT»  had  written  liim  twice,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  day  of 
the  last  judgment  was  i^hown  to  be  near  by  the  signs  of  the  times.  Augustin 
maintains,  that  what  m<»st  concerns  us  is,  that  tlie  last  day  of  our  life  should 
find  us  ready  to  receive  the  Lord,  since  we  shall  be  judged  at  the  end  of  the 
worid  according  to  the  state  in  which  we  depart  this  life.  He  confesses, 
however,  that  wo  are  now  in  the  last  hour,  according  to  the  words  of  John, 
but  he  maintains  that  this  hour  may  signify  many  centuries ;  and  he  re- 
marked that  at  that  time  (when  he  was  writing)  they  counted  420  yean 
from  tlie  birth  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  after  some  remarks  on 
Daniels  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks,  and  our  Lord's  prophecy  concerning 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  state  of  the  world,  and  the  progress  of 
the  gfspel,  lie  says:  "  In  fine,  the  surest  way  is  to  watch  and  pray,  not  only 
because  our  life  is  uncertain,  but  also  because  we  know  not  when  the  Lord 
will  come.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  believe  he  muH  come  soon,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  if  he  should  delay,  th<ise  who  find  thems^elves  deceived  will  be 
tempted  to  believe  he  will  not  come  at  all,  and  that  infidels  will  take  occa- 
sion to  mock  at  our  faith."  See  Fleury's  £ccL  Ilist,  vol  v.  (in  4to.)  pp. 
622-:<. 

Ambriisk  (who  was  made  a  bishop  a.d.  874,  and  died  a.d.  897),  lib.  6.  de 
fide,  cap.  8,  says :  "  Nobis  scire  non  prodcrat  ut  dum  certafuturi  judicii  mo- 
menta nescimus,  semper  tanquam  in  excubiis  constituti,  et  in  quadam  virtutii 
specula  collocati,  {>eccandi  consuetudinem  declinemus,  ne  nos  inter  vitiii,  dies 
I>oniiiii  deprehendat"  Cited  in  Gerhard's  Harmony,  VoL  il  p.792,  col.  1  ; 
nd  see  more  to  the  same  effect  at  the  place  cited. 

IIiLAKT  (who  died  in  a.d.  449),  Can.  26,  in  Matthew,  says:  "Paratos  voe 
mte  con ve nit,  quia  diei  ignoratio  iutentam  solicit udinem  suspeussB  expecta- 
tionis exagitat"  (Id.  ibid.) 
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plainly,  and  evidently  expected  to  be  understood  by  those 
to  wlioui  they  wrote ;  nor  is  there  much  if  any  real  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  literal  meaning  of  what  they  wrote. 
The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  the  literal  meaning  of  their 

Ibodobb  of  Peiasiiim  wm  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  jwholiTB  of  Chryw*- 
tom.  ^>^  ilied  February  4t1i,  a.u.  440.  In  Book  1.  Epiat,  IIT  of  hi«  vorkt, 
ii  the  fullnwiii^ :  "  Quid  enim  dia.  quB»>.  utilitatu  attu1«rit  finis  muadi  dian 
explomlurii  liaberet  At  rero  earn  i|^noriire  conducit.  at  omaem  dieia  iUom 
tma  exi.stiniautea,  parati  ad  earn  umus  vigilante*  aa  Domiaum  noatrum  ex- 

Gbe<kibt  T.,  eoimnoaly  called  the  Groat,  who  tiaa  bUhopof  Rome  brtireea 
A.D.  SB')  and  fl04,  iu  his  thirteenth  Homitjou  the  Go«pelg  uya.  "Horam  nlti- 
nuuu  I>iMinnuB  noeter  idcirco  Toloit  nobii  e»e  incognilam,  ut  Bempcr  povit 
eeae  Bunpi^la,  ut  diim  illam  preTidere  non  powomus  ad  illua  sine  iiitermu- 
none  prwparcmar."  Worka,  vol.  ii.,  p.  IIB.  F.  in  folio.  He  died  176  ye«i 
after  the  death  of  Auguetin. 

Ban  (who  w»»  born  i.D.  978.  and  died  *.d.  1S6),  on  Act*  L  7  mya,  "  Cbri* 
•howEi  by  these  Torda  that  he  knew  ;  bot  that  it  wra  not  expedient  for  map- 
talH  to  kouw ;  so  that  being  alwnya  nneertiiin  concerning  the  advent  of  lh« 
Jndge,  ihey  might  daily  so  live  as  if  they  were  to  be  judged  any  day."  On 
Hark  liiu  1)3.  he  eays ;  "  The  Lord  plunly  ahowa  when  he  saya. '  of  that  daj 
and  that  hour  kuowetb  no  man,'  ka..  that  it  wu  not  eKpedient  for  the  apaa- 
tlea  to  know,  to  that  they  ahaold  always  believe  him  about  to  come,  ag  they 
knew  not  the  time  when  he  would  come."  . 
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expressions  with  other  opinions  supposed  to  be  so  firmly 
established  by  other  Scriptures  as  not  only  to  justify,  but  to 
require  a  wide  departure  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
texts  in  question.      But  we  cannot  pursue  this  topic  further 

Mys :  **  Quantum  temporis  usque  ad  finem  seculi  supenit  certmn  est  neminem 
mortalem  esse  qui  noverit^  nisi  fonitan  Dominus  alicui  special!  gratid  revela- 
Tcrit  Omnium  namqne  de  liao  re  calculaotium  digitos  requiescere  jubet, 
qui  ait,  non  eet  yestrum  nosee,**  etc.  Voflsius,  Theses  Theologies,  p.  287, 
bottom. 

KicnoLA-s  de  Ltra  on  Matt  zxiv.  42,  Vigilate  erpo,  etc.,  says,  "Ilic  ez  prs- 
dietis  exeitat  nostram  solicitudinem,  quod  enim  tempus  judicii  est  incertum, 
ideo  semper  debemus  esse  parati  ad  ipsum  ezpectandum,"  etc. 

Beza  on  2  Pet  iiL  10,  sa3'S,  "  That  is,  suddenly  or  at  a  time  when  men,  think- 
ing of  nothing  less^  arc  sleeping  in  <^uiet  as  in  the  days  of  Noah.  The  words 
(if  riwri)  in  tlic  night  are  to  be  referred  to  the  word  thief  and  not  to  the  word 
eome.  &c.  And  as  it  was  vainly  believed  for  a  long  time  in  the  ancient  church, 
that  Christ  would  come  in  the  night  to  judgment,  therefore  they  instituted 
vhat  they  caUed  viffiltj  lest  Christians  should  be  found  not  watching — ^the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins  being  understood  to  that  purpose,  as  it  may  also  be 
eollected  from  Luke  ii.  8,  that  Clirist  at  his  first  advent  was  born  in  the  night 
Bat  let  us  rather  give  over  tliese  curious  and  uncertain  things,  and  watch 
iajfi  and  nighU  (animis  ad  ipsum  erectis)  with  our  minds  intently  fixed  on 
Him,  lest  we  sliould  be  found  buried  in  sleep  in  the  world." 

On  Mark  ziiL  82,  Beza,  after  making  a  critical  observation,  says^  that "  there 
is  no  ground  for  a  subtle  distinction  between  the  day  and  the  Aour,  since  by 
both  wortU  must  be  understood  that  point  of  time  appointed  by  God  for  the 
second  advent  of  Christ ;  but  it  is  proper  to  make  a  remark  on  account  of 
thoM  who,  fur  ages  post,  have  tortured  themselves  that  they  might  extract 
fitmi  tlie  Scriptures  the  time  of  the  judgment ;  to  whom  if  you  object  these 
words  of  Christ,  they  are  accustomed  to  reply,ithat  the  day  and  tlie  hour  are 
nneertiiin,  but  the  time  and  the  year  by  no  means  so.  As  if  the  reason  for  wliich 
God  would  not  that  thb  time  should  be  known  by  any  one — to  vlt^  that  we 
being  certain  of  tlie  thing  itself  (cujus  eventum  ignoramus),  the  time  of  the 
actual  taking  place  of  which  wc  are  ignorant  of,  should  perpetually  stand 
upon  the  watch — '  i>erpetuo  in  excubiis  aganms* — were  of  less  force  in  respect 
to  the  time  and  tlie  year  than  to  the  day  and  the  hour^  <tc.,  dec. 

**  Hut  to  all  pious  persons  this  doctrine  of  Christ  will  be  sufficient ;  that  they 
religiously  look  for  his  a4lvcnt,  but  not  curiously  inquire  into  the  secrets  of 
God.  Nor  can  I  forbonr  to  say  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  opinion  of  those 
persons  wlio  inculcate,  as  though  it  were  a  divine  oracle,  the  saying,  '  20(K) 
years  before  the  law,  2(m.k»  years  under  the  law,  and  200<)  years  after  the 
law  ;*  for  t^)  suy  nothing  a1>out  the  calculation  of  past  years,  how  can  that 
laying  agree  with  this  saying  of  Christ,  without  manifest  cavilling?  If  I  sliould 
deny  this  to  be  tlie  prophecy  of  Jilias — and  I  certainly  do  deny  it — how  will 
it  be  proven!     By  ancient  tradition  forsooth  !"  t&c,  d:c. 

Clat'\f(  of  MATimAA  Flatus  Illyricus  at  the  word  Vigilare,  "  It,  viz.  the 
word  Vigilare^  often  signifies  to  live  soberly  in  the  duties  of  Christian  piety, 
Thus  our  Lord  often  inculcates  especially.  Matt  zxiv.  42;  xxv.  1!(;  xxvi.  41, 
that  Christians  should  watch  because  they  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  of  th» 
L9rd9  advent,  where  the  matter  involved  is  not  the  watchfuhiess  of  the  body 
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at  present,  without  too  great  a  digresaiou  from  the  principal 
subject  of  this  essay. 

It  may  bo  assumed  at  the  outset  of  the  diacussion,  tfa^ 
the  npostles  could  know  tlie  time  of  our  Lord's   Hecond 

but  o/ the  mind,  wliioh  ia  the  tmitiieTTvpleJ  tan  and  folicUvJe  of  liTing:  wcU, 
trnd  tlie  (aiixia  eipectntio  ca  deddermrn  Tcnturi  Chrisd)  anxiom  eiprtlotiem 
and  d'tire  of  tht  coming  of  ChrM— {or  of  Chmt  to  eome)." 

At  the  vorJ  Hillt.  he  refen  to  Rev.  u.  '1,  4,  where  it  is  predicted  tlut 
SalAJi  shnU  be  bound  a  thouun-]  years  uid  the  pious  ^all  reign  with  ClirHt 
He  says  tlie  piks#Bga  is  Tsrionsly  exploinetl  by  writera.  "But  mauf  luida- 
itaud  it  uf  the  time  betveeo  the  writiug  of  the  Apocklfpse  uid  the  origin  <tf 
the  Idiigdom  of  the  Turk,"  iba.  Kot«. — This  shows  that  in  the  belief  of  muj 
(in  the  time  of  the  wrilflr)  the  millenninm  wae  post. 

FlapiiW,  wna  born  1620,  died  1B7U,  and  Was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  1^ 
Protestant  lieformere.  lie  was  the  principal  writer  of  tlie  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators.  His  Cla'ru  is  praised  by  Walcb.  Moebcim,  and  ercn  Fatber  SuoOL 
He  wiK  a  eontemponiry  of  Calvin,  wbo  was  born  1503  and  died  1G64. 

FliiL'iuB  in  his  "  Index  Kerum,"  ito.,  of  the  Old  and  Siv  TofltameBt,  ahovi 
not  uuly  his  belief  on  this  poiut,  bat  olio  the  pataugesof  Seriptorenpuu  irhieh 
liis  belief  was  founded.  Thus  we  have  under  tbe  words  "  Jodieii  diea"  th» 
following  sommarj-.  (1.)  Propinqua*  (it  is  near),  Rom.  liii  11.  12.  (%)  It 
will  come  as  n  tbief  in  the  night,  for  it  it  uncertain,  and  iherefore  to  be  wataW 
for.  Matt  not,  42.  (3.)  It  will  come  nnelpecledlj  lo  the  men  of  lbi«  agi, 
rted  ill  the  cares  and  delighta  of  tliia  life,  as  the  deluge 
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coming,  aud  of  the  day  of  judgment,  only  in  three  waj's : 
namely,  by  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament^  by  the 
personal  instructions  of  our  Lord  himself,  or  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie  first  question  then  in  an 
orderly  inquiry  would  be,  whether  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
secon<I  coming,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  whether 
the  interval  between  his  fii^st  and  second  coming  can  be  de- 
termined by  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  J^ut  the 
discussion  of  this  question  would  require  an  examination  of 
all  tliosc  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  may  be  supposed 

Gerdard,  in  Ilnrm.  cap.  162.  Vol.  ii.  p.  791,  says,  "  Complectitur  antcm 
bBO  Turiliintia,  (1)  quiitidianani  novissimi  dici  meuioriam  et  perpetuam  od- 
Tcntiu  ChnVti  expectation  em,  etc.  ('2)  Solicitani  curain  et  quotidianum  ad 
diem  jndicii  pr8p(>arationem,  etc..  Matt.  xxiv.  42  ;  Mark  xiii.  85."  (Gerhard 
flourihlied  IC27.) 

jAN«>£Miit«  (born  1585,  died  1688),  in  Ilarmony  of  the  Gospels,  chap.  125 — 
"After  the  Lord  had  foretold  what  it  was  proper  to  know  concerning  his 
idTent,  lie  fitly  adds  how  we  ought  to  prepare  for  that  advent  on  account  of 
bi  uncertainty.  Whatsoever  is  said  here  (Matt  xziv ;  Mark  xiii ;  Luke  xviL 
18»  31)  to  the  apostles,  is  said  to  us.  Whence  the  Lord  afterwards  says.  What 
Iiay  unto  you  I  sny  to  all:  for  although  the  Lord  knew  that  his  advent  to 
the  general  judgment  would  nut  be  in  the  lifetime  of  many  of  the  faithful,  yet 
H  wu  hi4  will  that  all  should  expect  him  and  prepare  tliemselves  for  it  as  if 
it  was  (mox  futurum)  soon  to  be.  Again :  The  Lord  also  added  the  cause 
why  we  should  bo  always  watchful,  tiamrltf^  the  uncertainty  of  his  advent ; 
becsnse,  he  says,  you  know  not  at  what  hour  your  Lord  will  come.  Again, 
on  Loke  xviii.  8 :  He  alwa^'s  so  speaks  of  his  advent,  as  wishing  it  to  bo 
expected  by  the  faithful  at  any  time,  as  if  it  wiffht  be  in  their  time.  And  with 
this  agrees  Ilabak.  ii  8.*'  Several  other  passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be 
cited  from  chap.  124  of  this  Harmony. 

We  miglit  add  largely  extracts  of  similar  import  from  Calvin  (see  Instit 
book  iii  chap.  25,  g  C,  and  his  Commentary'  on  1  Cor.  xv.  51 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15, 
T.  1;  2  Thess.  ii.  2);  from  PRTn  (Hieologia  Christ  bk.  12,  cap.  8);  from 
AacATORt Comment,  on  1  Tliess.  iv.  14) ;  from  Thomas  Adams,  John  1I«)we,  W. 
Romaine,  Latimer,  Knox,  1'idlet,  Brapfokd,  John  Careles,  AROiBisHor  Sandtb, 
Bishop  Da  vena. nt,  Joun  Milton,  Joun  BoroirroN,  CARTwnioirr,  PEnxiNs,  Janb- 
wat,  Ar.LUNE,  TovLAUT,  HiSHor  .Tewel,  Petlb  IIavanei.,  Lamy,  and  others,  but 
it  eannot  be  necetiary.  In  direct  opposition  to  these  writers  are  the  instruc- 
tioni  of  the  pulpit  at  the  present  day.  Calviiiists  do  not  follow  Calvin  in  this 
point  of  doctrine,  and  among  those  who  profess  to  hold  to  the  Westminster 
Confe!«8ion  of  Faith  very  few,  it  is  believed,  assent  to  the  concluding  article  of 
that  symbol  Dr.  Whitb3''s  Xow  Hj'pothesis  is  thus  shown  to  be  irreconcil- 
ably at  variance  with  at  least  one  point  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  But  this  is 
not  all  Tliat  system  of  interpretation  which  Dr.  Wliitby  resorted  to  in  order 
to  maintain  his  new  hypothesis,  is  extremely  dangerous.  Carried  out  to  ita 
Uptimate  results  it  becomes  Arminianism — Ccnuan  Neology.  Whitby  was 
a  moat  determined  opponent  of  Calvinism  all  his  life,  and  for  a  time  of  Soci- 
also,  but  to  this  lait  he  became  reconciled  before  he  died 
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to  bear  upon  tbe  coming  of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom;*  and 
this  would  be  a  labor  quite  too  large  for  an  eaaay.  It  is 
proposed,  therefore,  to  substitntc  for  this  inquiry  another, 
which  wil!  tend  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  what  the 
apostles,  and  the  nation  at  large,  appear  to  have  learned 
from  their  Scriptures  concerning  this  matter. 

The  apostles,  it  is  well  known,  received  at  different  times 
two  distinct  commissions.  The  iii-at  was  exclusively  to 
their  own  nation  (Matt.  x.  5,  6),  and  occurred  during  the 
Levitical  economy ;+  the  last  waa  given  after  the  close  of 
that  economy,  and  extended  to  all  nations.  Under  the 
forniei'  they  were  invested  with  miraculous  power  (MatL  x.) 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  teacher,  was  not  then  given  to 
them ;  whereaa  iiuder  the  latter  He  was  their  comforter 
and  their  guide.  AVliile,  therefore,  we  must  admit,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  they  had  deeper  and  clearer 
views  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  those 
ancient  prophecies  which  related  to  that  kingdom,  than 
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they  had  during  onr  Lord's  personal  ministry,  it  will  hardly 
be  doabted  that  if  the  Old  Testament  taught  anything 
clearly  concerning  onr  Lord's  second  coming  and  the  time 
of  it,  they  could  have  previously  discovered  it  without  any 
extraordinary  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit     Tlie  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  when  our  Lord  appeared,  had  been 
completed  about  four  centuries.    Tlie  expectations  of  the 
nation,  not  only  during  that  time,  but  from  a  much  earlier 
age,  had  been  directed  by  their  prophets  to  the  coming  of 
Christ ;  so  that  whatever  their  Scriptures  revealed  concern- 
ing the  advent  of  Christ  had  long  been  the  subject  of  care- 
ful consideration,  and  their  teachings  might  have  been  dis- 
covered  and  understood  by  the  nation  long  before  the  age 
in  which  onr  Lord  appeared  ;  and  being  discovered,  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  as  a  part  of  the  national  faith.    However  this 
may  be — and  we  do  not  wish  to  rest  the  argument  upon 
mere  probabilities — it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the 
transfiguration,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  had  no  idea  what- 
ever concerning  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.    Taught  as 
we  are  by  events,  we  know  that  this  doctrine  of  his  second 
coming  involved  the  previous  events  of  his  rejection  by  the 
Jews,  and  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  into 
heaven.     But  these  disciples,  upon  being  charged  not  to  tell 
any  man  what  tlicy  had  seen  till  the  Son  of  man  sliould  be 
risen  from  the  dead,  questioned  one  with  another,  what  the 
rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,  Mark  ix.  9, 10.      See 
John  XX.  9.      It  is  obvious,  then,  that  at  that  time  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  our  Lord's  second  advent,  and  of 
course  none  of  the  time  of  it. 

Daring  our  Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he  informed 

the  twelve — privately  it  would  seem — of  the  things  which 

fiboald  befal  him  there.     He  told  them  plainly,  he  should 

be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  would  put  him 

to  death,  and  that  on  the  third  day  he  should  rise  again ; 

bat,  adds  the  Evangelist  (Luke  xviii.  34:),  they  understood 

none  of  these  things,  and  the  saying  was  hid  from  them. 

(See  also  Mark  ix.  31,  32.)     Matthew  also  records  a  saying 

of  Peter,  which  shows  how  greatly  his  expectations  were  at 

variance  with  the  issue  of  our  Lord's  mission  to  his  nation 

(Matt  xvi.  21,  23).     Another  passage  may  be  referred  to,  • 

VOL.  IX. — ^No.  n.  14 
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wliich  eliows  what  were  tlie  expectations  of  the  mnltitndc 
During  the  samo  journey,  tbe  Lord  epake  the  parable  of 
the  irableman,  because  tliey  thought  the  kingdom  of  QoA 
ehottld  i^nviediatdy  appear,     'WTiateTer  might  have  been 
tlieir  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  they  did   oot    i 
connect   it  with   the   second   coming  of  Christ,  but  wilb    | 
his  presence   (ir«^«cn'«)   at  that  time.      Tins   parable   mat    l 
these   misconceptions    by   an    allegory,   which    repreaenk     i 
his  departure  from  this  world,  and   his   return   to  it,  at 
Bome  future   time,  having   been  invested   during  hia  ab- 
sence with  that  kingdom  they  were  expecting,*  Lake  six 
U,  27. 

Besides  these,  and  other  passages  which  might  be  referred 
to,  wliich  clearly  prove  that  not  ouly  the  disciples,  but  tbe 
nation  at  large,  had  no  conception  of  a  two-fold  advent  trf  I 
Messiah,  we  may  remark,  that  the  public  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  was  not 
id,  nor  did  it  tend  to  unfold  this  mystery.  (Matt, 
xiii.  11.)  The  great  theme  was  the  near  approach  of  tbe 
kins<lQ"^  of  heaven.  Matt,  iii.  2;  iv.  17 ;  x.  7 ;  Mark  i. 
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his  disciples  to  do  the  same?      Why  did  he  pronounce 
dreadful  woes  against  those  cities  which  rejected  him  and 
his  messengers,  miless  that  it  might  be  received,  and  unless 
there  was  guilt  in  rejecting  it?      If  proof  were  necessary, 
the  reader  might  be  referred  to  Matthew  xxiii.  37  :  "  Oh 
Jemsalem,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children, 
and  ye  would  not  /"  to  John  i.  11 :  "  lie  came  to  his  own" 
to  be  received  by  his  own  people,  "  but  his  own  received 
him  not ;"  to  Matthew  xxii.,  where  cfur  Lord,  by  parable, 
teaches  the  willingness  of  God  to  confer  on  the  nation  the 
kingtlom  of  God,  and  the  universal  and  voluntary  rejection 
of  the  offer ;   to  Luke  xix.  41-4:4:,  where  the  approaching 
desolation  of  the  city  by  the  Romans  is  predicted,  and  the 
cause  of  it  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  nation  knew  not 
the  time  of  its  viaitation.     Without  citing  more  proofs  to  a 
point  which  the  reader   would   probably  have   conceded 
without  any,  we  proceed  to  show  the  bearing  this  d(ictrinal 
&ct  has  upon   the  structure   of  the   Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies.    Had  these  Scriptures  clearly  foretold  the  second 
advent  of  Christ,  and  connected  with  it  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d,  the  Jew  might  have  demanded,  why  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  come  nigh  at  this  time,  when  the  Scriptures 
connect  the  kiuifdom  not  with  the  first,  but  with  a  second 
advent  of  Messiah  ?    The  Jew  might  have  added — (and  we 
know  they  scrupled  not  on  any  occasion  to  tax  our  I/ord 
with  teaching  false  doctrine) — "  thy  preaching  cannot  be 
true,  nor  canst  thou  be  the  Messiah ;  for  the  true  ilossiah 
would  not  preach  at  his  first  advent  the  kingdom  of  God  as 
come  nigh,  seeing  God  has  determined  to  establish  it,  not 
at  his  fii-st  but  at  his  second  advent."      To  this  it  miirlit  be 
replie<l,  ''God  has  indeed  connected   the   coming   of  his 
kingdom   with  the  second  advent  of  Messiah,  because  he 
knows  the  wickedness  of  your   hearts,  yet    for    all  that, 
Qod  is  willing  to  establish  the  kingdom  now,  if  you  will 
receive  it,  though  he  knows  you  will  reject  it,  an<l  crucify 
your  king,  and  he  has  determined  to  redeem  the  world  from 
•p<>3tasy  and  the  curse,  through  your  guilty  rejection  of 
Messiah  and  of  that  kingdom  which  is  now  offered  to  you. 
pOil  is  sincere,  and  he  proves  his  own  faithfulness  in  effer- 
JOg  the  kingdom  to  you  now,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time,  and 
^tison  the  ground  of  your  foreseen  rejection  of  his  otter, 
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that  he  has  foretold  a  second  advent  of  a  rejected  Meeeioh, 
and  tlie  actnal  coining  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  that 
time,"* 

Such  an  answer  would  he  according  to  the  eonrse  of 
eventa  and  ihc  trnth  of  the  case,  yet  the  wisdom  of  God 
saw  best  not  to  reveal  clearly  these  parricnlarsj-t-  nor  tbtt 
times  at  which  those  which  are  revealed  should  occur. 
Under  this  view,  we  discover  the  import  of  such  expressiong 
as  these — the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  tb» 
mystery  of  godliness;  the  wisdom  of  God  in  &  mysteiyj 
which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  could  know  (1  Cor. 
ii,  7,  8) ;  the  mystery  of  ihe  reanrrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  51) ;  the 
mystery  of  God's  will  (Eph.  i.  9);  mystery  of  Christ  (Eph. 
iii.  4);  mystery  liid  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  world; 
mystery  of  the  gospel  (Eph.  vi.  19.  See  Col.  i.  26,  2t ;  ii. 
2).  This  matter  may  be  made  clearer  by  a  few  esampki. 
Tlie  call  of  the  Gentiles  was  dependent  upon  the  rejeetioB 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  Jews.  (Romans  xi.  11.)  And  Pdoi 
finds  that  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  was  predicted  to  Ahrabatt 
(Gal,  iii.  8  ;  Gen,  xii.  3 ;  xxii.  18) ;  yet  this  was  not  clearly 
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and  Christ,  as  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  was  sent  to  the  nation  to  fulfil  that  promise. 
(Romans  xv.  8.)  In  this  there  was  no  mystery.  But  the 
Bhare  which  Gentiles  were  to  have  in  that  promise  was 
revealed  in  a  mystery,  2.  e.  ohscurely ;  because  they  could 
Dot  come  in  till  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  kingdom,  and 
cracifieil  their  king;  and  to  have  revealed  these  facts  would 
have  interfered  with  that  fulness  of  the  offer,  or  with  that 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  accept  it,  which  the 
purposes  of  God  required.* 

A{j:ain,  it  was  predicted  that  Messiah  should  be  cut  off 
(Daniel  ix,  26.  See  Isaiah  liii.  1-9),  but  it  was  also  said  in 
Psaloi  Ixxxix.  35-37,  '*  Once  have  I  sworn  by  my  holiness 
tihat  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.  His  seed  shall  endure  for 
Bfver,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.  It  shall  be 
BBtablished  for  ever  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness 
in  heaven."  And  in  Psalm  cxxxii.  11,  "The  Lord  hath 
iwom  truth  unto  David,  he  will  not  turn  from  it ;  of  the 
Eruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne."  To  Mary  it 
was  declared,  Luke  i.  33,  "  He  shall  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end.''  The  Jews  so  understood  the  promises.  "  We  have 
heard  oat  of  the  law,  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever ;  and 
how  sayest  thou,  the  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  Who 
b  this  Son  of  man  ? "  (John  xii.  34.)  Implying,  that  if 
he  must  be  litlcd  up,  he  cannot  be  the  Christ.  How  could 
Q&ese  seeiaingly  discordant  predictions  be  both  realized  ?f 
Peter  expounds  one  of  them  in  a  way  which  furnishes  a 
key  to  all :  "  Tlierefore  David  being  a  prophet,  and  know- 
mg  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the 
frait  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  ho  would  raise  up 
Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne — he  seeing  this  before,  spake  of 
tke  resurrection  of  Christ ^  (Acts  iL  30,  31.)  That  is  to  say, 
die  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  reconciles  these 

*  Sec  the  remark  of  Preiswerk,  quoted  on  a  preoediog  page,  from 
AnberleD. 

\  Some  interpreters  will  linve  it,  that "  the  house  of  Jacob**  means  the 
Ghriitian  church,  and  that  the  throne  of  David  means  the  throne  from 
vUch  our  Lord  now  exercises  (Rev.  iiL  21)  a  spiritual  rule  and  dominion 
«rer  aU  believers.  They  supfmse  that  the  Jews  could  not  see  it  on  account 
of  their  prejudices  and  carnal  notions  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  It  is  certain, 
^wevcr,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  resolved  the  difficulty  otherwise. 
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Scriptures ;  in  other  words,  prophecies  both  apparently  ex- 
plicit and  clear  in  themselves,  yet  seemingly  contradictory, 
are  harmonized  by  showing  the  mystery  which  is  enveloped 
in  oue  of  tliem.  Certainly  the  resurrection  of  Christ  ii 
here  tanght  ohscnrely.  It  is  also  taught  in  the  same  way  in 
Psalm  ii.  7,  by  the  words,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  havi 
I  begotten  thee."  Comp,  Acts  xiii,  33,  The  same  sort  of 
reasoning,  Paul  teaches,  was  adopted  by  Abraham  when 
commanded  to  ofl'er  up  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice.  But  the  man 
of  the  Jewish  nation  could  not  reason  thns ;  nor  did  the 
apostles  themselves,  till  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Had 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  been  clearly  tanght,  the  JewB 
might  have  argued  from  that  fact,  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  preached.  It  might  have  seemed  to  be  a  clog 
npon  the  fi'eedom  of  the  nation,  as  Preiawerk  intimates, 
obscured  in  their  minds  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  the 
offer,  and  so  served  to  procure  or  occasion  that  rejection  of 
Christ,  which  the  wisdom  of  God  determined  should  come 
entirely  from  their  free,  though  depraved  wills. 
Unon  tliese  considerations,  then,  the  inference  ii 
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We  are  next  to  consider  how  far  the  personal  instructions 
<tf  the  Lord  Jesus  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  the  apostles 
upon  this  subject.  But  this  topic  we  reserve  for  another 
occaBioa.* 

^  Fhilq.    ' 
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1.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  by 
Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Se- 
minary, Princeton,  N.  J.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.    1856. 

S.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  'in  Greek  and  English, 
with  an  Analysis  and  Exegetical  Commentary,  by  Sa- 
muel H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  Columbia  College,  N- ¥•  New  York: 
Dana  &  Ca    1856. 

8u  A  CoMSfENTARY  On  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Ephesians,  by  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.    London  &  Glasgow :  R  Griffin  &  Co.    1854 

In  the  interpretation  of  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a 
Tery  important  point  to  be  determined  is,  the  nature  of  that 
"  mystery"  of  the  divine  will  which  was  revealed  to  him 
(chap.  iiL  3-11).  Was  it  confined  to  the  admission  of  Gen- 
tiles to  the  blessings  of  salvation  i  Did  it  not  include,  also, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  his  incarnate  nature  to 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  the  willing  subjection  to  him 
of  all  the  heavenly  worlds?  (chap,  i.  9-10-)  But  what, 
especially,  was  the  nature  of  the  revelation  made  to  him  re- 
specting the  Gentiles?  What  is  the  scope  of  that  " econo- 
my'' or  administration  of"  the  fulness  of  times"  under  which 
they  are  to  become  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and 

*  On  this  topic  the  reader  may  eonanlt  Emaj  T.  of  "  E86A3'8  on  the 
Coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,**  by  Philo-Basilicus,  pablialied  in  the  fifth 
T»lame  of  the  LiteraliBt    {Philadelphia  j  1842.) 
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partalcers  of  the  promise  in  Christ  through  tlie  gospel  i"  As 
tli&t  economy  is  the  scheme  of  God's  procedore  in  tlie  go- 
Ternment  of  the  worid  and  the  salvation  of  men  through  tL& 
■whole  series  of  their  generations,  from  the  time  of  Christ's  w- 
censioD,  it  contemplsles  and  determines  the  extent  to  vrhieh 
the  work  of  redemption  is  to  be  carried  ;  and  a  jnst  imder- 
Btandiug  of  it,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  redemption  of  men  ia  to  be  circnm- 
Bcribed — if,  as  is  generally  held,  it  is  to  be  confined  withit 
a  short  period  and  narrow  limits;  and  nf  its  vnstness  and 
grandeur,  if  it  is  at  length  to  be  extended  to  all  who  comt 
into  life,  anil  is  to  continue  through  an  endless  succession  of 
gene  rat  ions  and  ages. 

The  writers,  the  titles  of  whose  Commentaries  are  given 
above,  appear  to  us  not  to  have  sufficiently  noticed  that  part 
of  the  revealed  mystery  which  refers  to  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  and  the  subjection  of  the  universe  to  him ;  and,  in- 
deed, not  to  have  perceived  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  same 
mystery  and  economy  as  that  which  relates  to  the  Genttleg; 
while  the  latter,  they  seem  most  seriously  to  misconceive^ 
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take  of  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  reign  by  becoming  Jews,  by  being 
as  pnwolytes  merged  into  the  old  theocracy,  which  was  to  remain  in 
all  its  peculiarities.  It  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  any  human 
mind  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  the  theocracy  itself  was  to  be 
abolished,  and  a  new  form  of  religion  was  to  be  introduced,  designed 
and  adapted  equally  for  all  mankind,  under  which  the  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  to  be  done  away.  //  was  this  C'ltho- 
licit }j  of  the  gospel  which  was  the  expanding  and  elevating  revelation 
made  to  the  apostles,  and  which  raised  them  from  sectarians  to  Chris- 
turns. 

"The  Gentiles  arc  fellow-heirs,  Tliey  have  the  same  right  to 
the  inheritiince  as  the  Jews.  Tlie  inheritance  is  all  the  bcnetits  of 
the  covenant  of  grace ;  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  all  church  j)rivi- 
legcs,  justification,  adoption,  and  sanctifieation ;  the  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit,  and  life  everlasting  .... 

They  arc  (futftfwpwx,  i.  e.  they  are  constituent  portions  of  the  l>ody 
of  Christ ;  as  nearly  related  to  him,  and  as  much  partakers  of  his  life, 
as  their  Jewish  brethren  .... 

**  What  in  the  preceding  tenns  is  presented  figuratively,  is  ex])res8- 
ed  literally,  when  it  is  added,  theg  are  jmrtakers  of  his  (God's)  pro- 
mise. The  promise  is  tiie  promise  of  re<lemption  ;  the  promise  made 
to  our  first  parents,  repeateil  to  Abraham,  and  which  forms  the  bur- 
den of  all  the  Old  Testament  predictions. 

"The  only  essi'ntial  and  indispensable  condition  of  particii)ati()n  in 
the  benefits  of  redemption  is  union  with  Ciirist.  The  Gentiles  are 
fellow-heirs  and  of  the  same  l>ody,  and  partakers  of  the  promise,  says 
the  apostle,  in  Christ,  i.  e.  in  virtue  of  their  union  with  him.  And 
this  union  is  effectiKl  or  brought  about  hg  the  gospel.  It  is  not  by 
birth  nor  by  any  outward  rite,  nor  by  union  with  any  external  body, 
bnt  by  the  gospel,  received  and  appropriated  by  faith,  that  we  are 
nited  to  Christ,  and  thus  made  heirs  of  God.  This  verse  teaches 
therefore,  1.  The  nature  of  the  blessings  of  which  the  Gentiles  are 
partakers,  viz. — the  inheritance  promised  to  the  people  of  God  ;  2. 
Hie  condition  on  which  that  participation  is  suspended,  viz.  union 
with  Christ ;  and  3.  Tlie  means  by  which  that  union  is  effected, 
the  gospel."— Pp.  164-106. 


Tlie  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  economy  of  the 
fnlness  of  times  is  thus,  according  to  him,  notliing  more 
than  a  mere  revelation  that  Gentiles  are  to  be  partakers  of 
the  blessings  of  salvation  promised  to  the  people  of  God  ; 
that  is,  of  renovation,  pardon,  and  eternal  life;  and  of  the  con- 
dition on  which,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  obtained. 
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In  otiier  words,  it  is  only  an  annoTmcement  of  the  gifts  that 
are  bestowed  on  individual  Gentile  believers,  the  medium 
through  whiclj  they  are  conferred,  and  the  pre-reqniaites  of 
their  reception. 

Dr.  Turner  gives  much  the  same  view  of  it : — 

"  Tlie  sixth  rcrae — thnt  the  Gentiles  BhouM  be  fellow-heirs,  aodof 
the  8Hme  body,  and  partakere  of  his  promise  iu  Christ  by  the  gospd— 
contaics  the  an  noun  cement  of  the  mystery  before  mentioned,  and  it 
is  eimply  this:  that  the  Gentiles,  equally  with  the  Jews,  are  partat 
ere  of  all  the  benefits  of  union  witb  Christ  in  bis  church.  '  Fellow- 
heiis  :' that  isiheirsaswell  as  and  along  with  the  Jews.  Thebleesingi 
of  the  gospel  are  constantly  represented  as  an  inheritance,  of  nhioli 
those  who  are  or  ehall  be  put  in  possession  are  heire,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  adoption  as  God's  children.  '  Of  the  same  body:' 
being  menibers  of  the  same  one  mystical  body  of  Clirisl,  that  is,  hit 
church,  of  which  Jewish  converts  arc  also  members.  'Partaken^ 
more  accurately  '  fellow'  or  'joint  partakers,'  implying  that  they  are 
in  every  degree  and  particnlar  equally  favored  with  Jews.  'Of  bii 
promise ;'  the  noun  here  eipresses  the  object  promised,  namely,  tie 
Holy  Spirit  with  all  his  imparted  blessings.     '  In  Christ:'  this  is 
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too  narrow  a  view  to  restrict  the  promise  to  the  Holy  Spirit  But 
many  things  favor  the  opinion  '*  that  it  refers  to  him.  **  He  is  the 
prominent  gift  or  promise  of  the  new  covenant." — P.  207. 

Bnt  this  view  answers  very  inadequately  to  the  apostle's 
representation  of  the  peculiarity  and  importance  of  the 
revelation  made  to  him  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles.  The 
great  mystery  disclosed  to  him  respecting  them,  had  not 
before  been  communicated  to  men.  ''  I  am  made  a  minis- 
ter of  the  church,"  he  says,  "  according  to  the  dispensation 
of  God,  which  is  given  to  me  in  reference  to  you,  to  fulfil 
(to  proclaim,  and  thereby  accomplish)  the  word  of  God ; — 
the  mystery  which  has  been  hid  from  the  ages,  and  from 
the  generations,  but  is  now  manifested  to  his  saints,  to  whom 
God  has  willed  to  make  known  what  are  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  this  mystery  in  respect  to  the  Gentiles,  which  is 
Christ  to  you,  the  hope  of  glory,"  Coloss.  i.  25-27.  He 
speaks  also,  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26,  of  ''  his  gospel,  and  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  "  according  to  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery  kept  secret  from  eternity,  but  now  mani- 
fested, and  through  the  prophetic  Scriptures  according  to 
the  command  of  the  eternal  God,  made  known  to  all  nations 
in  order  to  obedience  of  faith."  And  he  represents  also  to 
the  Ephesians  that  "  the  mystery  of  Christ  in  other  generar 
tions  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now 
revealed  to  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit, 
that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body, 
and  fellow-partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ,  through  the 
gospel,"  chap.  iii.  4-6.  These  passages  clearly  indicate 
that  there  were  peculiar  features  in  the  great  scheme  of 
God's  administration  that  was  revealed  to  him,  that  had 
not  before  been  made  known  to  men,  and  that  were  of  the 
utmost  significance  to  the  Gentiles  especially,  and  gave  a 
scope  and  grandeur  to  the  work  of  redemption,  of  which 
the  people  of  God  had  before  had  no  intimation.  But  no 
such  element  appears  in  the  revelation,  as  the  commenta- 
tors, to  whom  we  have  referred,  interpret  it.  The  whole 
of  the  mystery  disclosed  to  the  apostles  lies,  according 
to  them,  in  the  announcement  that  Gentiles  were  to  be 
saved  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  Israelites,  and  were 
as  redeemed  to  stand  in  precisely  similar  relations  to  him. 
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Tet  tliey  admit  that  tbe  fact  that  Gentiles  were  to  purtake 
of  tlie  blessings  of  the  gospel  was  not  tlie  mystery  revealed 
to  him ;  tliat  that  great  purpose  of  God  was  clearly  an- 
nounced to  the  ancient  prophets,  and  famiHar  to  the  He- 
brew church.  Ttie  revelation  of  the  mystery,  on  their 
view,  therefnre,  was  not  the  doctrine  of  a  new,  a  va«t,  and 
m  must  n-oiiderful  feature  of  the  scheme  which  God  was  to 
pursue  in  the  redemption  of  the  Gentiles,  but  a  mere  cor- 
rection of  a  false  notion  which  the  Israelites  had  adopted 
in  re>;ard  to  it.  It  fiills,  therefore,  infinitely  short  of  the 
apostle's  representation  of  it. 

According  to  that  view,  the  revealed  mystety  disclosed 
nothing  more  than  the  change  in  the  relations  of  Gentile 
believers  to  God  and  the  church,  which  takes  place  at  their 
renovation  and  profession  of  Christ,  as  it  is  described  by  the 
apostle,  chap.  ii.  11-22,  "  Ye  being  in  times  past  Gentiles 
in  the  flesh,  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenants  of 
promise,  having  no  hope,  and  withonl  God  in  tite  worid. 
But  now  in  Christ  Jeau^,  yo  who  sometimes  were  f.ir  off. 
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merely,  or  some  Gentiles,  but  that  ^Hhe  Gentiles,"  as  a 
body, — that  is,  the  nations  universally,  are  to  be  fellow- 
heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  joint  partakers  "  with  the 
Israelites  of  the  promise  in  Christ  through  the  gospel." 
They  are  as  nations,  at  the  time  contemplated  by  the 
dirine  purpose,  to  be  redeemed  as  universally  and  abso- 
lutely, as  the  Israelites  are  as  a  people  at  the  time  they  are 
all  to  be  saved.  And  this  purpose  of  God  is  altogether 
different  from  the  purpose  that  such  Gentiles  as  are  saved, 
ipe  to  be  saved  by  the  same  means  as  Israelites  are,  who  are 
admitted  to  everlasting  life.  It  is  a  purpose  of  infinite  sig- 
nificance and  grandeur,  and  it  had  never  before  been  made 
known  to  men,  but  kept  secret  in  the  divine  counsels, 
until  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  was  then  revealed 
to  the  apostles  and  the  church. 

Tliat  constniction  of  the  mystery  is  confuted,  moreover, 
by  the  slight  progress  of  the  gospel  among  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  during  the  eighteen  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  the  revelation  was  made  to  the  apostle.  The  writers 
whom  we  have  cited,  hold  that  the  great  purpose  of  God 
Tespecting  the  Gentiles,  to  which  the  apostle  refers,  is  to 
have  its  accomplishment  under  the  present  dispensation; 
and  that  it  has  in  fact,  already,  in  a  large  measure,  been  car- 
ried into  effect ;  for  tliey  entertain  the  belief,  we  take  it,  that 
generally  prevails  in  the  church,  that  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  thousand  years,  it  will  reach  its  completion,  and 
the  work  of  redemption  close. 

Thus  Dr.  Eadie  says : — 

'*  The  period  of  the  redemption  expires  'with  the  capoutf la  advent. 
No  more  is  re<lemj)tion  to  be  offered,  for  the  human  race  has  run 
Hi  cycle ;  and  no  more  is  it  to  be  partially  enjoyed,  for  the 
redeemed  are  to  be  clothed  with  perfection  ;  so  that  the  period  of 
perfection  in  blessing,  harmonizes  with  that  of  perfection  in  num- 
bers. As  long  as  the  process  of  redemption  is  complete,  the  collec- 
tion of  recipients  is  incomplete  too.  The  church  receives  its  com- 
plement in  extent,  at  tlie  vcrj-  same  epoch  at  which  it  is  crowned 
with  fulness  of  purity  and  blessedness." — P.  CO, 

But  the  redemption  of  the  Gentiles  during  the  eighteen 
hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten, answers  not  at  all  to  the  apostle's  lofty  representation 
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of  God's  purposes  of  grace  towards  tbem.  Daring  a  lorgA 
part  of  tlie  period,  indeed,  there  has  been  no  Israelitidi 
eliurch  on  the  eartli  with  whicli  Gentiles  could  be  "  fellow- 
heirs,  and  of  tlie  aaine  body,  and  joint  partakers  of  the  pro- 
mise in  Christ  through  the  gospel-"  Blindness  for  ages  has 
literally  happened — so  far  as  any  visible  community  is  con- 
cerned— to  Israel  universally :  while  the  Gentile  cburcb, 
through  nearly  that  whole  series  of  ages,  has  almost  as  noj- 
versaily  apostatized  from  the  gospel,  aud  worshipped  idoU, 
saints,  and  civil  aud  ecclesiastical  rulers,  instead  of  God. 
To  suppose  this  vast  spectacle  of  revolt  and  destruction,  ao 
exempli ticiition  of  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  which  the 
apostle  contemplated  with  such  wonder  and  joy,  is  grosslj 
to  misconceive  iln  nature,  therefore,  aud  empty  it  of  its 
greatness  arid  grandeur. 

The  purpose  of  God  then  which  was  made  known  to  the 
apostle,  is  of  far  vaster  import; — is  an  immeasurably  more 
extensive  and  majestic  scheme  of  administration.  It  con- 
templates tlie  redemption  of  the  nations  as  a  body  at  the 
time  when  it  is  to  receive  its  accomplishment ;  not  as  undw 
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What,  then,  is  the  redemption  in  nature,  form,  and  perpe- 
tuity, that  is  promised  to  the  Israelites  ?  What  is  the  inhe- 
ritance pledged  to  them,  of  which  the  Gentile  nations  are 
to  be  fellow-heirs  and  parttikers  ?  The  answer  is,  a  full  res- 
toration from  the  blight  and  curse  of  the  fall,  and  a  con- 
tinuance in  the  favor  of  God  in  this  world  through  an  end- 
less series  of  ages  and  generations. 

Thus,  in  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  God  promised  the 
continuance  of  his  seed  by  successive  generations  through 
endless  ages ;  pledged  to  them  their  everlasting  possession 
of  Canaan  ;   and  engaged  that  he  would  be  the  God  of 
their  generations  for  ever  and  ever,  and  that  they  should  be 
his  people.     "  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  thy  seed  after  thee  hi  tlieir  geiieraimis^  for  a 
covenant  of  eternity^  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  tJiy  seed 
after  thee  :  and  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of 
Canaan,  for  a  possession  of  eternity  ;  and  I  will  be  their 
God,"  Genesis  xvii.  7,  8.     The  promise  that  they  should 
continue  in  an  endless  series  of  generations,  and  should  for 
ever  possess  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  repeated  in   a  great 
number  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets ; 
and  tlie  pledge  that  God  will  be  their  God,  is  shown  by 
many  predictions  to  be  a  promise  that  on  the  Messiah's 
entering  on  his  reign  on  the  earth,  their  tribes  shall  be  re- 
called from  their  dispersion,  univei*sally  sanctilied,  freed 
from  the  curse  in  all  its  forms,  and  live  a  holy  and  happy 
people  under  his  sceptre  for  ever  and  ever.     See  Genesis 
xlviii.  4  ;  Exodus  xxxii.  13  ;  1  Kings  ix.  3-5  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii. 
21-2?> ;  Jerem.  xxxi.  35-40  ;  Micah  iv.  G-8 ;  Isaiah  ix.  0,  7 ; 
xi.  1-0  ;  lix.  20,  21 ;  Ix.  l'J:-21  ;  Ts.  cxxv.  1 ;  cxxxii.  13, 14. 
A  perfect  redemj)tion  as  a  nation  from  sin  and  its  curse,  by 
the  Messiah,  a  life  of  blessedness  under  his  reign,  and  a 
continuance  by  successive  generations  through  eternal  ages, 
and  p«>ssession  of  their  national  land,  were  thus  tlic  great 
elements  of  God's  purpose  of  mercy  to  them.   The  Gentiles, 
acc»>rdingly,  in  being  fellow-heii's  with  them,  of  the  same 
body,  and  partakei*s  of  the  same  promise  in  Christ — are  to 
partake  of  a  similar  salvation  ;  namely,  they  are  also,  as  a 
body — to  be  perfectly  freed  under  the  reign  of  Christ  from 
the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin ;  to  continue  in  an  endless 
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Berics  of  generations  ou  tlie  earth,  and  to  live  in  perfect 
bleseedne^  under  liis  away.  If  they  do  not  as  nation$ 
receive  tlie  aame  absolute  redemption  from  the  evils  of  tiw 
fell,  continue  in  like  manner  by  successive  genorationa 
through  interminable  years,  and  enjoy  a  like  perfect  bleaa- 
ednees  in  tlte  presence  and  favor  of  God,  tliey  cannot  bo 
joint  heirs  with  tlie  Israelites,  and  partakers  of  the  same 
blessings  as  are  promised  to  them.  - 

And  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  representa- 
tion, Kom.  xi.  25-32,  that  the  time  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
sent dispensation,  when  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved,  is  the  time 
when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  also  is  to  come  in,  and  God 
is  to  have  mercy  upon  all  of  both  classes.  "  I  would  not, 
brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  that 
blindness  iu  part  has  happened  to  Israel  until  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and  so  all  Israel  phall  be  gaved, 
as  it  is  written  ;  Then  aliall  come  to  Zion  the  Deliverer,  and 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  For  God  bath 
concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  lie  might  have  mercy 
;i  all.''     "  The  fulness  of  the  Gentiles"  is  the  whole,  the 
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then  nations  are  to  be  given  to  him  as  an  inheritance  that 
he  may  restore  them  from  the  dominion  and  curse  of  sin, 
and  reign  over  them  in  love  and  glory ;  not  that  they  may 
continue  in  rebellion  and  maintain  a  ceaseless  war  on  his 
empire.  It  is  foreshown,  accordingly,  in  Dan.  vii.  13, 14, 
that  at  the  destruction  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  fourth 
beast,  Christ  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  receive 
tlie  eartli  as  his  kingdom,  that  its  population  universally — 
all  people,  nations,  and  tongues — may  serve  him ;  and  that 
he  is  to  exercise  over  them  an  everlasting  rule.  In  like 
manner  it  is  revealed  also  in  the  Apoc.  xi.  15,  that  at  the 
seventli  trumpet  the  kingdom  of  tliis  world  is  to  become 
Christ's ;  that  in  connexion  witli  the  judgments  that  are  then 
to  be  inflicted  on  his  enemies  all  nations  are  to  come  and 
worship  before  him  ;  and  that  he  is  to  continue  his  reign 
over  them  for  ever  and  ever.  It  is  foreshown  also,  Eev. 
zxi.  2-5,  24-26,  that  at  his  second  coming  and  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom  on  the  cartli,  all  the  nations  are  to  be 
converted,  live  in  holiness  under  his  sway,  and  continue  sub- 
jects in  successive  generations  of  his  rule  here  for  ever  and 
ever.  On  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  the  earth  God 
is  to  dwell  with  men  and  be  their  God ;  the  nations,  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  is  the  whole  of  them,  are  to  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  city,  and  tlie  kings  of  the  earth  are  to  bring  their  glory 
and  honor  into  it,  and  tbo  curse  in  all  its  forms  is  to  be 
repealed,  and  tlie  race  set  as  free  from  it  as  though  they  had 
never  fallen.  For  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
ciying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ;  for  tlie  former 
tidngs  >vill  have  passed  away."  As  then  it  is  shown  in  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  that  tliese  are  the  aims  with  which 
Christ  is  to  reign  over  the  world,  it  is  clear  that  the  scheme 
of  administration  that  was  revealed  to  Paul  must  have  con- 
templated such  a  redemption  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  the 
Israelites  as  we  have  represented, — that  is,  their  full  release 
from  the  sway  and  curse  of  sin,  and  continuance  in  a  suc- 
cession of  generations  in  holiness  and  bliss  through  eternal 

years. 

And  finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  express  indication  by 
Paul  in  tills  epistle,  Uiat  men  are  to  continue  under  the  reign 
of  Christ,  and  as  a  church,  in  a  succession  of  generations 

VOL.  iz. — vo.  n.  16 
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and  an  cndioss  series  of  ages,  aud  in  a.  manner  that  ig  to  glo- 
rify God.  "  Now  to  him  who  is  able  to  do  exceedingly 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that 
ivorketh  in  ub;  to  him  be  glory  by  the  church  in  Jeeos 
Christ,  m  ifixa-,  t«(  yitikf  ftv  Kiitt  <■•»  «i*i»t,  through  all. 
the  generations  of  the  age  of  ages,"  Eph.  iii.  30,  21.  In 
this  doxolojry,  the  apostle  thus  proceeds  on  it  as  a  truth  that 
ivas  already  known  to  the  Ephesians,  that  the  church  i»  to 
exist  in  a  snccession  of  generations  through  the  age  of  ages, 
that  is  throu-fh  eternity  ;  and  on  the  ground  of  that  known 
futurity  he  expresses  the  wish,  that  glory  may  be  rendered 
to  God  bj  the  chnrch  in  its  ceaseless  series  of  generations 
through  eternal  yearp.  That  v""*,  generations,  ia  here 
employed  to  denote  generations  of  men,  not  the  periods  or 
ages  of  generations,  is  clear  from  the  consideration  that  to 
give  it  the  latter  signification  wonld  be  to  convert  the  phrase 
into  a  senseless  tautology ;  as  the  meaning  would  then  be, — 
all  the  ages  of  the  age  of  ages, — which,  instead  of  giring 
fulness  to  the  expression  of  endless  periods,  would  only 
weaken  and  confound  it:  as  atres  are  not  the 
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These  considerations  render  it  clear  that  the  piirf^oSe  of 
<Tod  respecting  mankind  to  which  the  apostle  refers',vC.on- 
templates  their  perfect  deliverance  at  a  future  period  fronj 
«in  and  its  curse,  and  continuance  from  generation  to  gene- 
Tation,  as  a  holy  and  happy  race  through  eternal  ages. 

This  view  of  the  scheme  of  God's  administration  is  con- 
firmed by  the  delineation  given  of  the  mystery  of  his  will 
^chap.  i.  9,  10),  in  which  it  is  presented  in  its  reference  to 
the  other  orders  of  God's  intelligent  creatures,  as  well  as  to 
men.  "  He  has  made  kno^vn  to  us  the  mystery  of  his  will, 
according  to  his  own  good  pleasure  which  he  purposed  in 
himself — in  tlie  economy  (that  is,  the  peculiar  administra- 
tion) of  the  fulness  of  the  times,  to  bring  together  again  in 
one  (or  reunite  in  one)  the  whole  in  Christ — -those  in  the 
heavens,  and  those  upon  the  earth."  The  all,  in  the  hea- 
vens and  upon  the  earth,  are  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of 
those  worlds,  in  exclusion  of  the  fallen  angels  and  lost  of 
mankind,  who  will  then  have  become  inhabitants  of  ge- 
henna — the  realm  which  is  to  be  their  eternal  abode.  Their 
being  all  reunited  in  one,  will  be  their  union  in  one  harmo- 
nious empire  under  Christ,  in  which  all  will  recognise  him 
in  his  complex  nature,  and  in  his  authority  as  Messiah,  as 
their  rightful  King,  the  just  object  of  their  homage  and 
allegiance,  and  will  render  him  a  glad,  adoring,  and  perfect 
obedience  according  to  their  several  natures  and  spheres. 
To  suppose  that  though  reunited  in  one  empire  under  him  as 
their  head,  a  part  of  them  are  still  to  be  in  revolt,  is  a  contra- 
diction. Tliey  cannot  be  joined  together  in  one  harmonious 
empire,  if  portions  of  them  continue  to  reject  his  authority, 
make  war  on  his  kingdom,  and  endeavor  to  multiply  revolt- 
era  from  his  sway.  A  revelation,  moreover,  that  Christ's 
kingdom,  instead  of  subjection  and  peace,  is  to  be  torn  with 
everlasting  distraction,  and  swept,  therefore,  by  an  endless 
succession  of  avenging  judgments,  instead  of  being  contem- 
plated by  the  apostle  with  wonder  and  joy  at  the  wisdom 
and  grace  of  the  divine  counsels,  would  have  filled  him  with 
horror  and  dismay.  The  re-entrance  of  the  earth,  therefore, 
as  a  member,  into  that  holy  and  peaceful  empire,  in  which 
one  spirit  of  filial  and  fervent  allegiance  is  to  reign,  implies 
diat  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  then  to  be  wholly 
freed  from  sin  and  its  curse,  and  raised  to  a  rectitude,  a 
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snbmiasioii  to  Christ,  and  n  fervor  of  love,  aa  complete  as 
that  of  those  orders  of  intelligenccB  inhabitiug  the  heavenly 
orbs,  that  have  never  fallen  fi'om  tlieir  nllegiance.  This 
passage  indicatee,  therefore,  the  same  full  redemption  of 
,  the  race  from  sin  and  its  curse,  and  reetoration  to  perfect 
holiness  and  blessedness,  aa  that  (chap,  iii,  2-6)  which  we 
have  before  considered. 

But  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  the  only  part  of 
this  vast  empire  that  is  to  be  restored  from  revolt  to  obedi- 
ence, what  is  the  change  in  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  heavens  that  is  denoted  by  their  being  bronrfit 
together  with  the  population  of  the  earth  into  one  ander 
Christ  as  a  head !  It  is  doubtless  their  being  brought  to 
the  recognition  of  him — the  Jehovah  incarnate — the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind,  as  their  creator  and  rightful  ruler, 
adoration  of  him  and  submission  to  his  eceptre  in  that  rela- 
tion, and  gloritication  of  him,  therefore,  as  having  the  rightg 
which  he  assumes  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  as  accom- 
plishing the  ends  at  which  he  aims  in  it.  Their  subordi- 
nation to  him  aa  God-man,  the  Messiah  who  died  for  the 
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the  incarnate  Jehovah,  as  their  rightful  Lord,  as  possessing 
the  prerogatives  he  claims,  and  as  adequate  to  the  work  he 
undertakes;  and  as  that  acknowledgment  will,  with  all 
holy  beings,  be  a  willing  and  adoring  recognition  of  him, 
and  submission  to  his  sceptre,  it  is  that  union  in  one,  under 
him  as  their  head,  doubtless,  that  is  denoted  by  their  being 
gathered  together  with  mankind  upon  the  earth  into  one 
nnder  him,  in  the  economy  of  the  fulness  of  times.  It  im* 
plies,  accordingly,  that  the  whole  universe  of  God's  holy 
flnbjects  are  to  be  brought  into  the  most  intimate  relations 
to  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  divine  kingdom,  are  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  deity,  his  adequacy  to  his  office,  and 
the  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  grace  of  his  work,  so  as  to 
yield  an  admiring  and  rapturous  submission  to  his  sway, 
and  glorify  the  Father  for  appointing  him  to  the  work. 
This  union  of  tlie  heavenly  worlds  with  tlie  redeemed  earth, 
in  subordination  to  Christ,  is  expressed  in  Colossians  by  a 
verb  that  sometimes  denotes  reconciliation,  and  is  thought, 
therefore,  by  some  interpreters  to  imply  that  a  degree  of 
alienation  from  God,  or  doubt  of  the  rectitude  and  wisdom  of 
his  ways,  exists  in  the  orders  of  the  heavenly  worlds  that  are 
to  be  conciliated  to  him.  Tlie  language  is,  '^  For  it  pleased 
God  that  in  him  all  fulness  should  dwell,"  Xim  tt*  ivrm  ««-•- 

wrmw^mi  «vr«v,  Ji'  «irr«v,  ttrt  r«  iV}  Ti%  y^%^  utt  r«  U  r«i:  •u^mf't%^ 

"and  to  reconcile  all  unto  himself— Christ  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross — tiirough  him,  whether 
those  upon  the  earth,  or  those  in  the  heavens."  The  recon- 
ciliation is  to  be  with  God  the  Father,  this  language  indi- 
cates, not  with  Christ;  and  is  to  be,  it  is  clear  from  the 
representation,  a  filial  acquiescence  in  the  new  administra- 
tion under  which  they  are  placed,  recognition  oC  its  right- 
fulness and  beneficence,  and  glorification  of  the  Father  on 
account  of  it ;  according  to  PhiL  ii.  9-11,  where  it  is  de- 
clared tliat  ^the  bending  of  every  knee  to  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  the  confession  of  every  tongue  that  he  is  Lord, 
is  to  be  to  tiie  glory  of  God  the  Father."  The  verb  ••••x«- 
rm)Jim9Tm  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  change  from  alienation 
to  love,  from  revolt  to  obedience,  but  simply  a  change  from 
one  state  or  relation  to  another ;  and  only  denotes,  there- 
fore, in  this^  passage,  that  tlie  liofy  inhabitants  of  the  hear 
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Tenly  worlds  are  to  acquiesce  witli  filial  and  adoring  affec- 
tions in  Uie  new  relations  in  wLich  the;  are  placed  by  tlw 
exaltation  of  Cltrist  to  the  throne  ttf  the  universe.  And  as 
the  elevation  of  the  Son.  in  iioioa  with  the  man  ChriEt  Je- 
sus, to  that  station,  iiiveatitnre  with  all  the  rights  of  the 
deity,  and  requirenteut  that  ail  orders  of  intelligences  should 
worship  him  in  that  union  with  a  creature,  and  yield  obedi- 
ence to  his  sceptre,  are  the  greatest  and  most  wondrous  acts 
of  the  divine  administration  towards  creatures;  so  their 
bending  in  submission  to  him  in  that  nature,  worshipping 
him  as  creator  and  Lord,  and  glorifying  llie  Pather  for 
investing  him  with  authority  over  theui,  are  the  greatest 
and  most  wonderful  acts  of  allegiance  that  holy  creatures 
can  be  conceived  to  render,  and  are  lolty  in  beauty  and 
resplendence  iu  ihcm,  as  well  as  refulgent  in  the  glory  they 
reflect  on  (jod.  And  this  unfaltering  and  jojoue  subjection 
of  the  heavenly  orders  to  the  rule  of  the  incarnate  Son,  is 
raised  to  a  higher  significance  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
made  known  to  tbem,  it  woold  seem,  till  probably  the  time 
of  Christ's  incarnatiou,  or  perhaps  ascension  and  investiture 
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place  daring  the  economy  of  the  fulness  of  the  times ;  and 
that  economy  is  not  a  mere  single  act  of  providence  or 
government,  but  is  a  scheme  or  metliod  of  administration 
which  Christ  is  to  pursue  in  the  period  denominated  the 
fulness  of  times;  for  that  is  not,  as  Professor  Eadie,  Dr. 
Hodge,  Dr.  Turner,  and  some  otliers  assume,  a  mere  date, 
an  era,  the  time  of  the  close  of  one  administration  and 
commencement  of  another,  but  is  the  period  of  the  economy 
under  which  the  whole  obedient  universe  is  to  be  brought 
to  unite  in  the  recognition  and  glorification  of  Christ  as  its 
head.  It  will  extend  doubtless  from  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  tliat  great  moment,  when,  having  reigned  over  the  earth 
through  the  ages  denoted  by  the  thousand  years,  raised  the 
unholy  dead,  assigned  them  their  doom,  and  put  all  his 
enemies  for  ever  under  his  feet,  he  is  to  deliver  up  this  uni- 
versal kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  21), 
and  thereafter  reign  only  over  the  human  race.  As  the 
work  of  redemption  will  have  occupied  a  long  series  of  ages, 
doubtless,  before  all  its  principles  and  effects  will  be  so 
fully  disclosed  that  spectators  may  form  a  just  estimate  not 
only  of  its  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  grace,  but  of  its  vast- 
nesB,  and  the  influence  it  is  to  exert  on  the  advancement  of 
the  imfallen  worlds  in  the  knowledge,  love,  and  enjoyment 
of  God ;  so  a  round  of  ages  may  be  requisite  to  commu- 
nicate a  full  knowledge  of  it  to  all  the  orders  and  worlds  of 
intelligences  in  the  divine  empire.  There  may  be  many 
ranks ;  there  may  be  innumerable  worlds  of  creatures  whose 
powers,  like  those  of  man,  admit  of  only  a  very  gradual  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  to  whom  the  comprehension  of 
so  vast  a  work  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  as  the  sanctifi- 
cation,  transfiguration  to  an  immortal  nature,  elevation  to 
sceptres,  and  activity  in  Christ's  kingdom,  of  millions  of 
millions  of  once  fallen  creatures,  ivill  be  the  work  of  a  long 
series  of  ages.  And  who  are  to  be  the  happy  agents  of 
communicating  this  knowledge  to  all  tlie  countless  orders 
of  God's  immeasurable  empire  ?  Angels,  doubtless,  in  a 
measure ;  but  may  not  the  glorified  of  mankind  themselves 
have  a  share  in  that  great  ofliice  2  Who  will  be  so  compe- 
tent as  they  to  give  a  just  picture  of  the  ruin  from  which 
they  were  rescued,  and  unfold  in  all  its  wonderfulness  and 
grandeur  the  method  of  their  redemption  by  Christ  2    And 
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from  whose  lipa  will  the  story  fall  with  such  impression  ta 
from  theirs  on  the  listening  hosts  of  the  nnfulleit  worltis? 
Such  a  piii-po3e  of  bringing  the  whole  nniveree  of  creatures 
to  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  work,  and  makinp  it  the  means 
of  advancing  thein  to  a  higher  intelligence,  love,  and  bea- 
titude, is  indeed  worthy  of  God,  and  is  jnstly  to  be  regard- 
ed with  a  wonder  and  joy  like  thoee  with  which  the  apostle 
contemplated  il. 

This  accords  with  the  views  also  the  apoatle  gives  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossiana,  of  the  great  scheme  of  Christ's 
administration  over  this  and  the  other  realms  of  his  empire. 
"  We  have  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through  his 
blood,  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born 
of  every  creature.  For  hy  him  were  all  things  created  that 
are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whetiier  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers; 
all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  hira ;  and  he  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  bim  all  things  consist ;  and  he  is 
the  head  of  the  body,  the  church;  who  is  the  beginning, 
the  first-boni  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things  he  might 
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the  ages  and  from  tlie  generations,  but  is  now  manifested 
to  his  saints,  to  whom  Ood  wonld  make  known  what  is  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  in  respect  to  tfie 
GentiUs^^  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  are,  in  the 
fulness  of  the  times,  as  he  teaches  in  Ephesians  iii.  2-7, 
and  Bomans  xi.  26,  to  be  redeemed  in  the  endless  series  of 
their  generations,  raised  like  nnfallen  beings  to  spotless 
holiness,  and  crowned  with  perfect  glory  and  bliss. 

And  finally,  that  these  are  the  great  features  of  the 
economy  of  Christ's  reign,  is  confirmed  by  the  apostle's 
prayer  that  the  Ephesians  might  be  given  by  the  Spirit  to 
know  what  tlio  nature  of  the  salvation  is  for  which  they 
were  as  individuals  called  to  hope ;  what  the  riches  of  the 
glory  is  that  is  to  redound  to  God  from  the  redemption  of 
men  ;  and  what  the  greatness  of  the  power  is  which  he  is 
to  exert  in  its  accomplishment.  "  I  cease  not  to  make 
mention  of  you  in  my  prayers,  that  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may  give  unto  you  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him ; 
the  eyes  of  your  heart  being  enlightened,  that  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling ;  xm  rU  i  itAm^h  r^i  io^m  rn% 
iiktfm»futi4  MuToZ  if  TMi  «yfof(,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
his  inheritance  in  the  saints ;  and  what  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  his  power  towards  us  who  believe,  according  to  the 
working  of  the  strength  of  his  might  which  he  wrought  in 
Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  at  his 
right  hand  in  the  heavenly  worlds,  far  above  all  principality 
and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that 
is  named,  not  only  in  this  age,  but  in  that  which  is  to 
come ;  and  put  all  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  he  the 
head  over  all  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of 
him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all,"  chap.  i.  15-23.  As  it  was  that 
knowledge  of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  which  had 
been  revealed  to  tlie  apostle,  which  he  thus  prayed  might 
be  communicated  to  the  Ephesians,  it  was  a  comprehension 
and  feeling,  like  that  with  which  he  was  filled,  that  he 
wished  to  bo  imparted  to  them,  of  its  greatness  and  beauty 
as  contemplating  the  perfect  redemption  at  length  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth ;  the  beneficent  influence  it  is  to 
exert  on  the  nnfallen  imiverse;  and  the  glory  that  is  to 
result  from  it  to  God.    Of  this  comprehensive  and  joy- 
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inspiring  view  of  it,  liowever,  Dr.  Eadie,  Dr.  Hodge,  and 
Dr.  Turner  seem  to  have  caught  but  a  very  faint  glimpse. 
Tliey  rigiitly  interpret  "  the  hope  of  hia  calling,"  as  denot- 
ing all  the  various  blessings  in  tlieir  fulness  and  perpetui^ 
which  the  Epheaiau  believers  were  to  hope  for  in  the  future 
life.  But  "  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance 
in  the  saints"  is,  they  wholly  misconceive ;  while  the 
greatness  of  his  power  towards  those  who  believe,  they 
regard  in  far  too  large  a  degree  as  the  power  simply  which 
he  exerts  in  their  renovation,  Tfiey  interpret  the  phrase, 
"  his  inheritance  in  the  saiiite,"  not  as  denoting  GoiTi 
inheritance  in  them,  and  "the  riches  of  the  glory"  as  the 
glory  that  is  to  redound  to  him  from  their  redemption,  bat 
as  the  glory  of  the  blessings  the  saints  are  to  inherit;  and 
make  it  the  same  therefore  as  is  signified  by  "  the  hope  of 
his  calling,"  Dr,  Endie  says,  "  the  inheritance,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  something  external  to  the  saints — some- 
thing yet  to  be  fully  enjoyed  by  them,  and  of  which  in  the 
interval  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  earnest."  "The  inheritance 
is  meant  for  the  possession  of  the  saints.     It  is  their  com- 
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guage.  The  inheritance  is,  on  the  one  side,  defined  by  ivvZ 
as  God's ;  while  on  the  other,  it  id  shown  with  equal  cer- 
tainty by  the  words  it  t*7$  ^yUn  that  the  saints,  in  place  of 
the  inheritors,  are  themselves  the  inlieritance  which  God 
gains  by  the  work  of  redemption,  and  from  which  the 
riches  of  the  glory  that  is  to  result  to  him  from  it  is  to  be 
derived.  Nor  is  it  a  peculiarity  of  this  passage  that  they 
are  denominated  God's  inheritance.  Tlie  Israelites,  his 
chosen  people,  are  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament  called 
his  inheritance.  "  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord ;  the  people  he  hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance," 
Ps.  xxxiii.  12,  "  The  Lord  is  their  strength,  and  he  is  the 
saving  strength  of  his  anointed :  save  thy  people,  and 
bless  thine  inheritance:  feed  them  also  and  lift  them  up 
for  ever,"  Ps.  xxviii.  8,  9.  "  When  the  Most  High  divided 
to  the  nations  their  inheritance;  when  he  separated  the 
SODS  of  Adam ;  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according 
to  tlie  number  of  the  children  of  Israel.  For  the  Lord's 
portion  is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance," 
Deut  xxxii.  8,  9  ;  see  also  1  Kings  viii.  51-53 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii, 
62, 71.  "  For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  his  people  ;  neither 
will  he  forsake  his  inheritance,"  Ps.  xciv.  14.  It  is  ex- 
pressly promised  moreover  to  the  Son,  that  on  his  com- 
mencing his  reign  in  Zion,  the  heathen — that  is,  the  Gentile 
nations — shall  be  given  to  him  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession,  Ps.  ii.  8.  It 
18  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  therefore, 
that  the  saints  are  called  God's  inheritance.  This  is  confirm- 
ed also  by  the  construction  these  writers  themselves  place  on  v. 
14.  They  admit  that  God's  people — ^that  is,  those  whom  he 
redeems — are  often  in  the  Scriptures  called  his  inheritance ; 
and  in  tlieir  exposition  of  the  passage,  "  ye  were  sealed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  posses- 
sion," they  interpret  rm  irtfiwt^'ntti — acquired  possession,  as 
denoting  God's  people,  whom  he  makes  his  by  renovation 
and  sanctitication. 

"  Tlie  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints," 
is  accordingly  the  riches  of  the  glory  that  is  to  result  to 
him  from  the  saints ;  or  the  infinite  glory  of  the  countless 
host  who  are  to  become  his  people  by  redemption,  and  are 
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adoptcil  as  Im  cliildren.  And  it  ie  in  view  of  the  greatness 
of  tlmt  host,  as  to  comprise  at  length  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  their  successive  generations  through  otcmal  ages, 
that  the  a[)ostlfl  ascribed  to  it  such  a  riches  of  glory.  It  u 
that  glory  wliich,  in  vs.  6,  12,  14,  he  ca!l3  "  the  praise  of 
hia  glory,"  and  "  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace :" — 
thonghts  and  expressions  that,  on  that  view,  have  a  great- 
ness and  beanty  that  befit  the  grandeur  of  the  divine  attri- 
biites  and  the  wonderfulness  of  Christ's  incarnation,  death, 
and  exaltation  in  order  to  the  redemption  of  raeo.  There 
will  be  a  riches  of  glory  in  tliat  inheritance,  at  that  epoch, 
when  all  tlie  nations  of  the  earth  shall  become  partaken  of 
salvation :  for  with  what  an  effulgence  will  the  power  and 
grace  of  God  shine  in  such  a  full  redemption  of  the  race 
from  the  eurso  of  the  fall !  There  will  be  a  boundle* 
riches  of  glory  in  that  inheritance,  because  the  maltitndo 
of  the  redeemed  is  to  go  on  augmenting  through  eternal 
ages.  There  will  be  an  infinite  i-iches  of  glory  in 
it,  because  the  knowledge  of  it  at  every  stage  of  its 
progress  tliroiiKh   endless  years,   ia  to  be   commimicated 
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the  acts  of  his  power  towards  Christ  which  he  employs  to 
exemplify  it.  The  force  of  ««t«  nT?  iupyum  is,  according  to, 
that  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  working  of  the  strength  of 
his  might,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ ;  and  tlie  parallelism 
lies  doubtless  in  the  similarity  of  the  effects  he  is  to  work 
in  believers.  For  the  work  he  wrought  in  Christ  was 
threefold ;  first,  raising  him  from  the  dead ;  next,  setting  him 
at  his  right  hand ;  and  third,  putting  all  under  his  feet,  or 
investing  him  with  supreme  authority  over  all.  And  he  is, 
in  like  manner,  to  raise  those  who  believe  from  the  dead  in 
glory,  or  change  them  to  an  immortal  nature ;  he  is  to  raise 
them  to  his  immediate  presence,  and  the  most  intimate 
relations  to  himself  as  adopted  children;  and  he  is  to 
invest  them  with  power  in  his  kingdom  as  kings  and  priests. 
As  then  he  is  actually  to  work  these  stupendous  changes  in 
each  individual  believer ;  as  the  resurrection  and  exaltation 
of  Christ,  and  investiture  with  supreme  authority,  presents 
so  striking  a  parallel  to  them ;  and  as  the  displays  of  God's 
omnipotence  which  they  will  involve  towards  the  countless 
hosts  of  the  redeemed  will  literally  be  exceeding  great, 
surpassing  our  power  of  expression,  transcending  the  grasp 
of  our  conceptions,  it  is  not  only  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  is  to  that  that  the  apostle  refers ;  but  it  is  that 
alone  that  the  manner  of  his  working  in  Christ  is  suited  to 
exemplify. 

And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  passage,  chap.  ii.  5,  6, 
quoted  by  these  writers,  as  verifying  their  construction — in 
which  the  acts  of  God  in  communicating  life  to  the  dead, 
raising  from  the  grave,  and  exalting  to  seats  in  the  hea- 
venly places,  are  used  as  representatives  of  his  acts  in 
renewing  the  minds  of  the  Ephesian  believers,  releasing 
them  from  condemnation,  and  exalting  them  by  adoption 
into  the  relationship  of  cliildren  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ. 
"But  God  who  is  rich  in  mercy," through  the  great  love 
with  which  he  loved  us  even  when  we  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes, has  made  us  alive  with  Christ,  and  raised  us  up 
together,  and  seated  us  together  in  the  heavenly  places,  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Inasmuch  as  the  Ephesians  had  not  experi- 
enced a  literal  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  exaltation  to 
heaven,  it  is  plain  that  these  acts  are  used  by  a  figure,  to 
denote  the  spiritual  renovation  wrought  by  God  in  the 
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Ephesians,  and  tho  changes  in  their  relations  to  him  conse- 
quent on  their  new  creation  ;  and  ae  they  are  not  used  by 
a  metaphor,  because  the  changes  aacribed  to  the  Ephesians 
were  not  incompatible  with  their  nature,  but  are  such  as 
they  are  actually  at  Christ's  coming  to  experience;  they 
must  be  used  by  a  hypocatastasis,  by  which  one  act  or  set 
of  acts  is  employed  as  a  representative  of  another.  The 
communication  of  life  to  dead  bodies  is  employed  accord- 
ingly to  signify  the  commnnication  of  life  by  renovation  to 
alienated  minds;  a  raising  out  of  the  grave,  the  place  to 
which  bodies  are  consigned  by  the  penalty  of  sin,  to  denote 
the  analogous  deliverance  of  the  mind  by  pardon  from  the 
penalty  of  transgression ;  and  tho  elevation  of  the  raised  to 
seats  in  the  heavenly  places,  to  represent  the  admission  of 
the  renewed  and  pardoned  to  the  relationship  by  adoption 
of  chiklren  and  heirs  in  Christ  of  the  kingdom.  The  two 
passages,  thus  regarded,  are  perfectly  consistent  and  appro- 
priate. In  the  first,  the  great  power  of  God  eserled 
in  raising  Christ  from  the  dead,  exalting  him  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  which  was  a  token  of  his 
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the  power  exerted  in  Christ's  resurrection,  exaltation,  and 
investiture  with  supreme  authority  over  all  worlds,  is  used 
to  exemplify  the  power  exerted  in  the  simple  renovation  of 
believers,  is  forbidden,  moreover,  by  its  incongruity.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  regeneration  of  the  mind,  which  is  a  pure 
work  of  omnipotence,  that  answers  to  the  bestowment  of 
honor  and  dominion,  which  is  a  work  of  right  and  author- 
ity, as  well  as  of  omnipotence.  Nor  is  there  anytliing  in 
the  simple  renovation  of  the  mind  that  presents  an  analogy 
to  the  investiture  of  Christ  with  supreme  dominion,  and 
putting  all  things  in  subjection  to  him.  No  such  gift  of 
dominion  over  other  beings  is  involved  in  regeneration. 
The  investiture,  therefore,  of  Christ  with  his  authority  as 
head  over  all,  cannot  exemplify  anything  that  takes  place 
in  the  renovation  of  believers.  To  discuss  this  point  at 
large,  however,  is  not  required  by  our  object. 

On  the  whole,  tlien,  we  think  it  clear  that  the  great  ele- 
ments of  the  mystery  that  was  revealed  to  the  apostle 
were — 1.  That  the  Son  of  God  in  his  union  with  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  is  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe.  2. 
That  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  heavenly  worlds  are  to  be 
brought  to  a  joyous  and  adoring  acquiescence  in  his  reign 
over  them.  3.  That  the  Gentile  nations,  as  a  body,  are  in 
the  fulness  of  times  to  receive,  like  the  Israelites,  in  this 
life,  a  full  deliverance  from  sin  and  its  curse.  And  4.  That 
that  redemption  of  tlie  whole  race  is  then  to  continue  in  its 
snecessive  generations  through  eternal  ages.  And  it  was 
thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a  revelation  that  had  not  before 
been  made  known  "  to  the  sons  of  men  ;"  and  on  the  other, 
it  has  a  vastness  and  grandeur  that  are  commensurate  with 
the 'significance  that  is  ascribed  to  it  by  tlie  apostle. 


AbT.   rV. — ^TlIE   ClIBONOLOGY  OF    THE  OlD   TeSTAMENT. 
BY  THE  BEV.   EXOCII   POND,   D.D. 

'''    Thb  chronology  of   the    Bible  is  rendered  uncertain, 

J  chiefly,  on  account  of  a  diversity  of  readings  in  the  original 

Hebrew  text,  and  in  the  Septuagint.    According  to  the 
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nebrew,  the  delugo  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  ■world 
1656  ;  according  to  the  Septuagint,  in  the  year  2243. 
According  to  the  Hebrew,  Abraliam  was  bom  in  the  jear 
of  the  world  200S  ;  according  to  the  Septuagint,  in  the 
year  3334.  According  to  the  Hebrew,  oar  Saviour  was 
born  about  the  year  of  the  world,  4000  ;  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  in  the  year  5426. 

Tliese  differences  in  chronology  are  the  result,  not  of 
accident,  but  design.  Tliis  is  evident  from  the  very  nature 
of  them.  Either  the  Masoritea  designedly  hisened  the 
chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  after  the  Septna^nt 
translation  was  made;  or  the  Septnagint  translatore  (or 
some  of  their  snccesaora  and  copyists)  designedly  lengthmed 
this  chronology,  beyond  that  of  the  original  Hebrew  text. 

The  differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint 
occur  chiefly  in  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs,  and  they  are 
in  this  wise :  Tlie  Septuagint  makes  the  life  of  the  patriarch, 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  genealogical  son,  one  hun- 
dred years  longer  than  the  Hebrew.  And  then  it  makes 
his  life,  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  his  eon,  one  hnndred 
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In  favor  of  the  Septuagint  chronology  it  is  urged,  that  it 

agrees  in  general  with  that  of  Josephus.    And  as  Josephus 

was  acquainted  with  both  the  Hebrew  and  Oreek,  and  had 

both  copies  before  him  at  the  time  of  writing  his  history,  it 

is  to  be  presumed  that  both  wore,  at  that  time,  what  the 

Septuagint  is  now.    But  this  argument,  though  plausible, 

IS  far  from  being  conclusive.     It  is  true  that  the  chronology 

of  Josephus,  as  recorded  in  his  antiquities  (Book  i.  chap. 

3),  agrees  generally,  though  not  entirely,  with  that  of  the 

Septuagint;  but  Emesti  and  Michaelis  both  tell  us,  that 

this  passage  in  Josephus  has  been  altered,  to  agree  with 

the  Septuagint,  by  transcribers  who  had  been  accustomed 

to  read  the  Scriptures  only  in  the  Greek  version.    And  we 

have  this  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  these  critics  tell  us, 

that  Josephus,  in  another  place,  where  he  has  escaped  the 

notice  of  liis  comipters,  makes  the  time  which  elapsed 

between  the  creation  and  the  dehige  ahnost  the  same  as 

that  of  the  Hebrew.    He  says  (Book  viii.  chap.  3),  that  the 

building  of  Solomon's  temple  was  commenced  3102  years 

afker  the  creation,  and  1440  years  after  the  flood.     Now,  if 

we  take  1440  from  3102,  tlie  remainder  will  be  1662— the 

years  which  must  have  elapsed  between  the  creation  and 

deluge.     But  this  differs  only  six  years  from  tlie  chronology 

of  the  Hebrew,  which  makes  the  years  between  the  creation 

and  the  deluge  to  be  1656.     Now,  if  Josephus  wrote  this 

last  account,  upon  which  no  suspicion  of  alteration  has  ever 

fallen,  then  the  other  passage  to  which  we  referred  cannot 

be  the  work  of  Josephus,  but  must  have  been  altered  by 

eome  of  his  transcribers. 

In  fact,  the  chronology  of  Josephus,  as  we  find  it  in  liis 
liistory,  is  in  many  points  inconsistent  with  itself.  In  the 
language  of  Dr.  Hales  (who  agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  and 
n^akes  much  of  this  argument  from  Josephus),  "  his  dates 
l>ave  been  miserably  mangled  and  perverted,  frequently  by 
accident,  and  frequently  by  design."  Tlie  younger  Span- 
■^^inijtoo,  in  his  Chroiwlogia  Sacra^  devotes  a  whole  chapter 
^  tile  errors,  anachronisms,  and  inconsistencies  of  Josephus, 
^*®  m^jst  of  which  he  attrihutes  to  the  mistakes  of  transcrib- 
^'^  or  the  hypotheses  of  interpreters,  and  concludes  with 
'^presenting  the  recovery  of  his  genuine  computation  as  a 
^fttter  of  great  hazard  and  difliculty.  But  if  all  this  be 
▼OL.  n.— Ko,  n.  16 
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true,  it  cannot  bo  mucli  iu  favor  of  the  Septnagint  cliroDo- 
logy,  that  Josephiis,  aa  lie  now  stands,  is,  for  tlie  most  part, 
in  accordance  with  it. 

It  is  urged  again,  in  favor  of  the  Septnagint  chronology, 
that  it  was  accepted  by  most  of  the  early  Christian  fathera. 
That  this  statement  is  trne,  there  can  be  no  donbt ;  and  for 
the  very  good  reason,  that  most  of  the  Christian  fathers  ased 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  iwihing 
dse.  They  had  never  looted  into  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  language.  They  were  familiar  with 
the  Septuagint  chronology,  and  quoted  it,  and  q^uoted  from 
each  other.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  agreed  with  the 
Septnagint. 

We  say  that  this  was  true  of  most  of  tlio  early  Christian 
fathers,  but  not  of  them  all.  Origen,  the  most  learned  bibli- 
cal scholar  of  the  third  century,  and  Jerome  of  the  fonith, 
— both  of  ■whom  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  dissent  from  the  chronology  of  the  Septnagint 
The  latter  agrees  almost  entirely  with  the  chronology  of  the 
Hebrew,  as  settled  by  Archbishop  Usher. 
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formed.     No  mention  is  made  of  him  in  sacred  history,  sub- 
sequent  to  the  disgraceful  affair  whicli  occurred  in  liis  tent. 
Shuckford  supposes  that  he  reniaiued  somewhere  in  the 
East,  where  he  and  his  sons  fii-st  settled,  when  they  came 
forth  from  the  ark.     We  are  told  cxprei^sly  that  liis  descend- 
ants "journeyed  from  the  East/'  when  they  came  into  the 
land  of  Shinar.    Dr.  Shuckford  thinks  that  the  father  remain- 
ed in  the  East ;  that  he  had  other  children  there  ;  that  eiist- 
.em  Asia,  or  some  part  of  it,  was  settled  directly  from  Noah, 
and  not  through  the  line  of  Shem,  Ham,  or  Japlieth  ;  that 
Koah  had  little  intercourse  with  his  descendants  west  of 
him  during  the  last  three  hundred  yeai-s  of  his  lite ;  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  hear  nothin-j^  more  of  him  in  the 
sacred  history.    Tlio  principal  design  of  this  history  was  to 
introduce  the  Israelites,  in  the  line  of  Shem,  intei'si)ei'sing 
the  connexions  of  this  line  with  those  of  ilam  and  Japheth. 
If  Noah,  with  another  family,  was  settled  in  the  East,  hav- 
ing little  intercourse  with  Shinar,  and  C-anaan,  and  Egypt ; 
this  accounts  for  it  that  his  name,  and  his  subsequent  his- 
tory, are  not  given  in  the  IJible.      Dr.  Hales  thinks  that  if 
Shem  lived  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  Isaac,  he  ought  to  have 
been  included  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision.      But  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  this.    The  covenant  of  circumcision  was 
given  to  Abraham  and  hhjfosteritf/.      It  was  not  intended 
to  include  all  the  venerable,  patriarchal  men  then  existing 
on  the  earth,  or  even  all  the  i»iou3  men.     It  did  not  include 
Melchizedec  or  Lot,  both  of  whom  we  know  were  pious ; 
•nd  we  see  no  more  reason  whv  it  should  have  included 
Shem. 

Dr.  Hales  further  says,  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for 
the  populousness  of  the  countries  in  which  Abraham  dwelt 
"■such  as  Mesopotamia,  Canaan,  and  Egy]»t — tin  supposition 
that  he  lived  only  from  four  to  six  hundred  yeare  after  the 
flood.  But  the  sacred  history  plainly  intimates  that  these 
countries  were  not  very  thickly  settled  in  tlic  time  of  Abra- 
"•m.  When  he  migrated  into  Canaan,  that  country  seems 
to  have  been  generally  open  to  him.  He  found  there  only 
*  few  scattered  families  and  tribes,  and  when  he  wandere<l 
^to  Egypt  in  a  time  of  famine,  ho  found  the  Egyptians 
^^paratively  a  small  people.  Indeed,  long  after  this — so 
'^  as  the  birth  of  Moses,  the  king  of  Egypt  assigned  it  as 
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n  reason  for  oppressing  tlie  Israelites,  and  destroying  &U 
their  male  infauts,  that  "  the  children  of  Israel  are  mow 
and  mightier  than  we,"     (Ex.  i,  t).) 

There  is  jet  another  event  in  the  history  of  Abr&b&m, 
■which  shows  that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  counCrics 
were,  in  his  time,  few  and  weak.  Pour  kings  came  out  of 
the  East  coniitry  (among  whom  were  the  kings  of  Elamand 
Shioar,  or  what  was  afterwards  Persia  and  Cbaldea),  and 
wasted  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  regions,  an4 
then  attacked  the  live  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  the 
neiglihoring  cities.  Among  the  rest,  they  conquered  and 
carried  captive  Lot  and  hia  family.  How  powerful  these 
four  victorious  kings  of  the  East  were,  and  tiie  five  kingi 
whom  they  conquered,  we  may  learn  fiom  the  fact,  that 
Abraham  armed  hia  household  servants,  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  souls,  pursued  after  them,  overcame  them,  and 
brought  back  all  the  goods  and  captives  which  they  bad 
carried  away. 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  four  to  six  him- 
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eal  stories  of  the  Greeks  or  Hindoos."  They  have  no  re- 
liable, authentic  history  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  which 
was  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ.  All 
preceding  this  is  fabulous  and  uncertain. 

The  Bible  lays  the  foundation  of  the  Chaldean  empire 
in  the  times  of  Ashur  and  Nimrod — ^from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  flood.  No  other  history  traces  it  far- 
ther back  than  this ;  nor  so  far,  by  several  hundred  years. 

Peleg  was  born,  according  to  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  about 
one  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  and  lived  through  the 
next  240  yeai's.  In  his  time,  we  are  told,  ^^  the  earth  was 
divided."  It  has  been  thouglit  that  the  Chinese  empire  was 
founded  about  the  hundredth  year  of  Peleg,  and  the  Egyptian 
at  nearly  the  same  time.  Tliis  would  give  some  327  years, 
up  to  the  death  of  Abraham,  for  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  these  kingdoms  ;  and  we  know  that  great  things 
may  be  done,  and  great  changes  accomplished,  in  327  years. 

On  the  whole,  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in 
favor  of  the  Septuagint  chronology  seem  to  us  to  have 
little  weight ;  and  we  feel  inclined  to  rest  in  the  accuracy 
of  our  Hebrew  Bibles. 

Whether  the  chronoWv  of  the  Hebrew  was  altered 
by  the  Seventy,  or  by  copyists  who  succeeded  them,  we 
pretend  not  to  say.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  these 
translators  themselves  had  a  great  desire  to  stand  well  with 
their  heathen  neighbors,  and  that,  in  some  instances,  they 
did  not  scruple  to  vary  their  translation,  having  this  object 
in  view.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  translator  of  the 
Pentateuch.  *'  Being  anxious,"  says  J.  D.  Michaelis,  "  to 
render  his  author  agreeable,  not  only  to  Jews  but  to  foreign- 
ers, he  sometimes  puts  forced  meanings  upon  words,  and, 
with  still  greater  audacity,  absolutely  corrupts  the  reading. 
For  lest  the  Egyptian  philosophers  should  draw  something 
from  the  sacred  writers  in  support  of  their  own  errors,  or  to 
the  discredit  of  the  Jews,  he  sometimes  substitutes  his  own 
sentiments  for  those  of  Moses ;  sometimes  changes  the  text, 
and  makes  it  conform  to  Egyptian  history,  and  alters  what- 
ever might  be  likely  to  offend  foreigners,  by  its  improba- 
bility. Now  he  who,  once  or  twice,  has  correct^ul^  where 
be  should  have  translated  the  original  text,  may  well  bo 
inspected,  in  other  instances,  of  doing  the  same."    Thus  far 
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MiciiacliH.  Tbe  particular  object  of  the  translator,  in 
changing  the  Hebrew  chronology  (if  he  did  change  it),niaj 
have  been  to  increase  the  age  of  the  world,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  his  own  nation,  and  thus  render  it  more  respecta- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians. 

Those  who  altered  the  Hebrew  chronology  seem  to  have 
done  it  in  accommodation  to  certain  hi/pothese«  which  they 
had  assumed,  but  which  liare  no  foundation  in  truth.  One 
of  these  was,  that  in  the  antediluvian  ages,  when  men  lived 
almost  a  thousand  years,  tliey  were  not  capable  of  having 
children,  until  they  were  at  least  150  years  old.  People 
at  that  period,  it  was  thought,  were  a  long  while  in  coming 
to  maturity, — as  much  longer  in  proportion  than  we,  u 
their  entire  age  was  longer  than  ours.  They  were  cliildren 
till  they  were  more  than  a  Imndred  years  old,  and  as  such, 
were  incapable  of  procreation.  That  such  an  idea  pre- 
vailed extensively  among  tlie  Greeks,  and  with  some  of  the 
Christian  fathei-s,  we  have  the  fullest  proof.  In  accordance 
with  this  liypothesis  it  was  natural  that  the  Seventy,  or 
those  who  coTjied  from  them,  should  add  a  hnndred  ' 
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until  the  world  liad  stood  at  least  five  thousand  years. 
Five  thousand  years  must  pass  before  the  Messiah ;  during 
the  sixth  millenary  his  kingdom  would  be  advancing  in  the 
eartli|  while  the  seventh  would  be  a  period  of  rest  and  peace. 
But,  according  to  the  Hebrew  predictions  and  chronologies, 
the  Messiah  would  come  in  about  the  four  thousandth  year 
of  the  world;  and  this  was  a  thousand  years  too  soon. 
Hence,  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be 
lengthened.  Tlie  mode  of  lengthening  it  was  that  adopted 
by  the  Seventy,  or  their  transcribers,  which  has  been  before 
explained. 

There  was  still  another  Jewish  hypothesis  which  led  to 
the  lengthening  of  their  chronology,  viz.  that  the  first  six 
millenary  ages  of  the  world  were  to  be  equally  divided  in 
the  days  of  Peleg,  whose  name  signifies  division.  Accord- 
ingly the  first  three  thousand  years  were  supposed  to  end 
with  the  130th  year  of  Pelcg's  life ; — the  year  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  his  eldest  son  was  bom.  The  lengthen- 
ing of  the  chronology,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Septuagint, 
would  do  somctliing  towards  effecting  this  object,  but  not 
enough.  And  so  the  name  of  a  new  and  fictitious  patriarch 
(viz.  the  second  Gainan)  nmst  bo  thrust  in  between  Ar- 
phaxad  and  Salah,  and  a  generation  must  be  given  him  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Tliis  second  Cainan  is  cer- 
tainly a  fictitious  character.  Dr.  Hales  admits  as  much  as 
this.  And  if  the  Seventy,  or  their  transcribers,  would  thnist 
him  in  to  carry  out  a  hypothesis,  the  presumption  is  that 
tliey  would  not  scruple  to  make  all  other  needful  altei-ar 
tions.* 

Tlie  evidence,  so  far  as  manuscripts  and  versions  are  con- 
cerned, is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Hebrew  chronology. 
Lideed,  almost  no  important  evidence  of  this  kind  can  be 
urged  in  favor  of  the  reading  of  the  Seventy.  For  although 
the  ancient  Latin  and  Coptic  versions,  and  several  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  agree  with  the  Seventy,  they  are  none  of 
them  independent  supporters  and  witnesses,  but  mere  copy- 


*  It  ihows  the  obseqniousnoas  with  which  the  early  Christian  fathers  fol- 
lowed the  Septuagint,  that  they  foisteil  tliis  second  Cainan  into  the  genealogy 
Of  LalM  (ehafk  ill  86>  It  ia  not  at  aU  likely  that  Luke  ayer  placed  him 
tliereL 
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ists.  Tliey  copied  from  one  anotlier,  and  from  the  Septni- 
gint,  and  of  course  might  be  expected  to  agree  with  it. 

In  favor  of  the  Hebrew  chronology  we  have  the  Targnms 
of  Onkelos  and  of  Jerusalem.  These  are  Ch aid ee  paraphrases 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  written,  both  of  them,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  Targiim  of  Onkelos  ia  the  most 
esteemed.  It  is  so  short  and  simple  that  it  can  hardly  be 
suspected  of  being  corrupted.  The  Targum  of  Jerusalem  is 
less  reliable ;  but  both  agree  with  the  chronology  of  our 
Hebrew  Bibles.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  old  Syriac 
versionj  and  of  two  Arabic  versions.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth 
century  aller  Christ,  found  iu  bis  Hebrew  Bible  the  same 
readings  that  we  now  have,  and  from  them  corrected  the 
Vulgate  or  Latin  translation. 

Besides  the  Septuagint,  there  were  three  otber  ancient 
Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  those  <jS  Aqni- 
la,  of  Tbeodotian,  and  of  Symmachus.  Respecting  the  first 
two,  we  have  do  information  touching  the  question  before 
But  the  version  of  Symmachus  is  known  to  agree  witii 


I  I 
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flood.  But  the  Septnagint  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  in  stat- 
ing that  Methusaleh  lived  in  all  969  years ;  consequently,  he 
must  have  lived  fourteen  years  after  the  flood.  This  shows 
conclusively,  that  the  Septuagint  chronology,  at  least  in  this 
particular,  is  unreliable  and  defective. 

According  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  Methusaleh  died 
in  the  very  year  of  the  flood  ;  whether  by  old  age,  or  by  the 
deluge  of  waters,  we  are  not  informed.  Lamech,  the  father 
of  Noah,  died  some  five  years  earlier.  None  of  the  Patri- 
arclis,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Hebrew  as  living  beyond  the  flood.  AH,  with 
the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  had  passed  away. 

Having  expressed  our  preference  for  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy, above  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  assigned  reasons  for 
it,  we  would  repeat  the  statement  that,  according  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  flood  came  in  the  vear  of  the  world  1656.  The 
Patriarch  Abraham  was  born  352  years  later,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2008.*  We  have  no  contemporary  history  as  yet, 
with  which  to  compare  and  rectify  our  dates. 

Mizraim,  a  son  of  Ham,  migrated  into  Egypt  and  founded 
a  kingdom  there,  about  200  years  after  the  flood.  He  is 
•apposed  to  be  tlie  Menes  of  Egyptian  history.  Some  250 
years  after  this  Abraham  went  into  Egypt,  and  found  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  a  Pharaoh  on  the  throne.  Am- 
ple time  had  now  been  furnished  for  a  kingdom  to  be  esta- 
blished, and  for  the  people  to  become  somewhat  numerous 
and  powerful.  Some  216  years  later,  Jacob  goes  into  Egypt 
to  meet  his  lost  son  Joseph.  TTe  find,  at  this  time,  a  rich 
and  powerful  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  a  monarch  who 
goes  by  the  common  name  Pharaoh.  Here  the  children  of 
Israel  remain  about  214  years,  making  480  in  all  since  Abra- 
ham went  first  into  Egypt,  Ex.  xii.  40.  And  now  they  are 
led  out  of  Egypt,  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  and  Pharaoh, 
their  persecutor,  is  destroyed.  This  Pharaoh  is  supposed  to 
be  Memphis,  the  last  king  of  the  18th  dynasty  of  Manetho. 
Many  of  the  kings  of  the  previous  dynasties,  and  the  dynas- 


*  Abitun  WAS  born  in  the  180th  year  of  his  father  Terah.  Terah  was 
806  years  old  when  he  died;  Abram  was  now  75  years  old.  Take  75 from 
t05,  and  it  leaves  180  as  the  age  of  Terah  at  Abram's  birth.  Haran,  a 
brother  of  Abram,  was  00  years  older. 
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ties  tbemselves,  are  snppoeed  to  be  fabulous.  Thns  one  of 
the  earliest  kings  is  represented  by  Manetho  aa  having 
reigned  30,000  years.  Of  course,  he  did  not  expect  such  a 
fltory  to  be  believed.* 

The  Israelites  had  no  further  connexion  with  the  Egypt- 
ians for  a  long  couree  of  years.  The  next  that  we  bear  of 
them  is  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  had  commerce  with  him  in 
horses,  and  chariots,  and  linen  yarn  (1  Kings  x.  2S). 

In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  came  np  against  him,  and  conquered  him, 
and  carried  away  all  the  treasures  of  his  honse.  This 
Shishak,  or  Sheehonk,  waa  the  first  king  of  Manetbo's  22d 
dynasty.  His  tomb  waa  opened  by  ChanipoUion,  who 
found  in  it  a  pictorial  representation  of  his  victory  over  the 
king  of  the  Jews.  This  event  occurred  about  the  year  870 
before  Christ,  or  520  yeara  after  the  exode  from  Egypt, 

Erorn  this  period,  we  frequently  Lear  of  the  interference 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  also  those  of  Assyria  and  Bahy- 
lon,  with  the  affairs  of  the  Israelites,  mitil,  at  length.  Jeru- 
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"With  all  that  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  snrrounding 
nations. 

Near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod,  the  great  "  Light  of 
the  world,"  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  manifested.  Ho 
was  bom,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  4004.  But  this,  we  know,  was  some  three  or 
four  years  later  than  the  truth.  Ho  was  certainly  bom 
before  the  death  of  Herod.  But  Herod  died  in  the  year  of 
Boine  749  or  750  ;  some  three  or  four  years  earlier  than  the 
commencement  of  our  vulgar  era. 

Again :  according  to  Luke  (chap.  iii.  42),  our  Saviour 
was  thirty  years  old,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Cesar.  But  this  would  bring  the  birth  of  Christ 
in  the  year  of  Rome  749,  as  before. 

Our  Christian  era  was  first  established  by  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  a  monk  of  Rome,  in  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
582  ;  and  established  too  late,  by  some  three  or  four  years. 
The  probability  is  (for  we  do  not  pretend  to  absolute  cer- 
tainty), that  Christ  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  4000, 
and  consequently  that  we  are  living  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1860. 


Art.  V. — ^TiiE  Beakixg  of  the  Gf:ological  Theory  of  the 
Age  of  the  World  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

The  writer  of  a  Notice  in  the  Bihl'cal  Ro])ertory  for  Ja- 
nuary of  a  work  on  The  Facta  and  PrlnciphR  of  Geology^ 
by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  utters  a  very  earnest  protest 
against  the  judgment  expressed  in  that  volume,  tliat  the 
theory  generally  entertained  by  geologists  respecting  the 
great  age  of  the  eartl^  would,  if  founded  on  just  grounds, 
disprove  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.     He  says: — 

"We  dissent  entirely  from  his  fundamental  position,  and  deny 
his  right  to  embark  the  whole  hopes  of  Christians  in  one  boat,  and 
make  the  salvation  of  men  throun^h  Jesus  Christ  depend  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  argument  against  geologists.  'The  question,'  he  says, 
*  whether  the  couclusioii  which  geologists  thus  draw  in  respect  to 
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tlie  age  of  the  world,  is  legitimate  or  not,  is  of  the  great«Et  moment. 
If  founded  on  just  grouods,  it  disproves  the  jnspii'ation  not  ouljr  of 
the  record  in  Getii'sia  of  the  treation,  hut  of  tbu  whole  of  the  writ- 
ings of  M0SC8,  and  thence,  as  we  shall  show,  of  the  Old  and  New 
TeHtainculs,  and  divests  Christianity  itself  of  its  title  to  ho  received 
08  a  divine  institution.  The  whole  revelation  is  changed  at  once 
from  a  heaven-descended  reality  into  a  fahle ;  from  the  most  glori- 
ous of  God's  works  into  a  device  of  man.'  There  is  not  a  true 
Christian  in  the  world  who  really  believos  this.  We  have  no  idea 
that  Mr.  Lord  himself  believes  it.  If  geologists  should  utterly  con- 
found him  and  force  him  to  admit  their  doctrine  aa  to  the  age  of 
the  world,  he  would  believe  in  Christ  and  the  Bible  just  as  firmly 
as  he  does  now.  It  would  only  force  him  to  concede  that  he  wm 
not  an  infallible  interpreter ;  and  that  what  some  of  the  finest 
minds  and  most  sincere  Christians  believe  as  to  the  consistency  of 
the  Mosaic  history  with  the  indefinite  antiquity  of  our  globe  is  true. 
The  iriistake  which  he  makes  is  the  same  as  that  made  by  men  of 
like  temper,  when  the  Copemican  system  waa  first  proposed  in  the 
seventeenth  conturi-.  They  then  said,  hb  Mr,  Lord  now  says,  If 
science  is  right,  the  Bible  is  a  fable,  and  Christianity  is  a  device  of 
hristiutjs   then  trembled,  and   infidels   exulted   as  they  do 
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rative ;  and  thence  that  were  geologists  to  prove  that  the 
periods  occupied  by  the  creation  were  of  immensely  greater 
length — myriads  and  millions  of  years — than  that  narrative 
represents,  they  would  thereby  convict  the  Mosaic  history 
of  an  enormous  error ;  were  he,  we  say,  to  carry  his  inves- 
tigations far  enough  to  discern  this,  he  would  doubtless  see 
that  it  would  be  to  disprove  the  inspiration  of  that  history, 
and  thence  of  the  whole  Bible.     For  no  conviction  could 
be  more  fatal,  we  apprehend,  to  faith  in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
revelation,  than  that  the  history  in  Genesis  of  the  creation, 
and  the  reassertion  of  it  by  God  in  the  fourth  commandment, 
are  wholly  false  in  their  exhibition  of  the  periods  which  the 
several  creative  acts  occupied  ;  inasmuch  as  the  history  by 
Moses  of  God'«  acts  as  a  creator,  calling  the  world  into  exist- 
ence, and  the  history  of  his  acts  as  legislator  at  Sinai,  are 
everywhere  recognised  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Bible  as 
true.    To  suppose  them  to  be  false,  is  to  suppose  the  whole 
body  of  the  Bible  pervaded  by  a  stupendous  error ;  and 
thence  to  exhibit  it  as  in  the  utmost  contradiction  to  the 
character  which  itself  ascribes  to  God.     For  the  Bible  re- 
presents the  whole  of  God's  legislation  as  founded  on  infi- 
nite right,  and  marked  by  infinite  righteousness ;  it  exhi- 
bits his  laws  as  the  expression  of  justice,  rectitude,  good- 
ness, and  truth ;  and  it  demands  the  homage  he  claims  on 
the  ground  of  that  perfection  of  his  character  and  laws,  as 
well  as  of  his  rehitions  and  rights  as  creator.    In  like  man- 
ner also,  the  work  of  redemption  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
God  hits  the  rights  which  he  asserts ;  that  he  is  infinitely 
righteous,  as  he  declares,  in  all  his  laws,  his  promises,  and 
his  administrations ;  and  is,  as  thus  infinitely  perfect,  entitled 
to  the  homage  which  he  claims ;  and  the  whole  truth  and 
Bignificance  of  that  work  depend  on  the  fact  that  these  are 
his  rights  and  i)erfections.     To  suppose  and  admit  that  an 
error  of  the  most  palpable  and  stupendous  character  per- 
vades the  whole  web  of  the  Bible,  is  thus  to  hold  that  it  is 
in  infinite  contradiction  to  the  delineation  which  itself  pre- 
sents of  him,  and,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  divine.     It  is 
to  admit  that  if  God  is  the  God  of  the  Bible,  if  it  is  a  revela- 
tion from  him,  then  he  differs  wholly  from  the  representa- 
tion which  is  given  of  him  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and, 
therefore,  that  that  representation  cannot  be  true. 
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The  whole  question,  then,  between  us — so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned — is  the  question  simply,  whether  tlie 
narrative  {Genesis  i.)  of  tlie  creation  admits,  consistently 
with  the  definitions  and  specifications  presented  in  it,  and 
the  estahlished  laws  and  nsages  of  the  language  of  the 
Bihie,  of  such  an  interpretation,  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  tlie  geological  theory,  that  the  periods  occupied  in  the 
creation— instead  of  six  natural  daj's — were  of  immeasura- 
bly greater  length— myriads  and  millions. perhaps  of  agea. 
If  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  history  is  susceptible  of  such  a 
construction  conformably  to  the  known  usage  of  language — 
then  it  cannot  be  shown  that  it  is  reconcilable  with  the 
geological  theory,  II'  it  can  be  shown  that  it  does  not 
admit  of  such  a  constrnction ;  that  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
definitions  of  the  text,  and  by  the  universal  usage  of  the 
word  day — then  it  can  be  made  certain  that  the  geological 
theory  is  in  open  contradiction  to  the  sacred  text;  and 
thence  tliat  to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  theory,  is  in  effect  to 
deny  the  inspiration  of  the  history,  and  thereby  overthrow 
the  ground  on  which  the  work  of  redemption  rests.     It 
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are  directly  contradictory  to  each  other  and  are  seen  to  be 
Bucl),  cannot  both  be  believed.    If  one  is  seen  to  be  true, 
the  other  must  be  seen  to  be  false.    To  suppose  it  is  not 
false,  is  to  suppose  that  it  has  not  the  contradiction  ascribed 
to  it,  to  the  opposite  proposition  which  is  known  to  bo  true. 
Let  this  question  then  bo  tried.    Let  tlie  writer  in  the 
Repertory  prove,  if  he  can,  tliat  the  word  day  in  Genesis  i. 
can  be  interpreted  by  the  known  laws  of  the  language,  and 
consistently  with  the  specifications  of  the  text,  as  denoting, 
instead  of  natural  days,  immeasurably  long  periods — my- 
riads, and  perhaps  millions  of  ages.     lie  will  find  himself 
embarrassed  by  two  insuperable  difficulties: — First.  There 
is  no  law  or  usage  of  the  Hebrew  that  authorizes  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  day  in  those  passages,  as  denoting 
such  immense  periods,  or  any  other  period  than  a  natural 
day  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.    He,  indeed, 
will  very  probably  endeavor  to  justify  that  interpretation 
by  alleging  the  fact  that  the  word  is  often  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  denote  longer  periods  than  a  natural  day,  and 
periods  of  dificrent  lengths.     But  the  usage  in  all  these 
cases  confutes,  instead  of  sustaining  him.     For  in  every 
instance  in  the  sacred  writings  in  which  the  word  day  is 
employed  to  denote  a  period  that  differs  from  a  natural 
day,  it  is  accompanied  by  specifications  or  definitions  that 
show  that  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  time  or  period^ 
instead  of  a  natural  day,  and  define  the  peculiarity  and 
measure  of  that  time.    Thus,  in  the  expression, ''  The  Lord 
hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble,^'  trouble  is  given  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  period  which  the  word  day  denotes, 
and  is  thence  the  measure  of  that  period.    In  like  manner 
in  the  expressions,  "the  day  of  vengeance,"  "the  day  of 
wrath,"  "  the  day  of  prosperity,"  "  the  day  of  adversity," 
the  descriptive  noun  in  each,  gives  the  character  of  the 
period  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  vengeance  or  wrath, 
the  prosperity  or  adversity,  whatever  may  be  the  time  it 
continues, — not  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis — ^is 
the  measure  of  that  period.    So  also  in  the  expressions, "  the 
day  of  power,"  "the  day  of  gladness,"  "  the  day  of  calamity," 
"  die  day  of  visitation,"  the  noun  which  follows  the  word 
day,  gives  the  character  of  tlie  time  which  it  denotes,  and 
shows  that  its  length  corresponds — no  matter  how  great  it 
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may  be — to  the  power,  the  gladueas,  the  visitation,  or  the 
calamity,  which  is  its  characteristic.  Aiid  this  usage  is  nni- 
form.  Not  a  solitary  instance  can  bo  pointed  ont  In  the 
Scriptures  in  whicli  the  word  day  is  nsed  to  denote  a  longer 
period  than  a  natural  day,  in  which  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  some  such  descriptive  term  or  phrase,  which  defines  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  period  it  is  employed  to  de- 
note, and  gives  by  that  characteristic  tlie  measure  of  that 
period  ;  so  that  the  invariable  nsage  of  the  Scriptures  is  ex- 
pressed in  tlie  following  law  :  That  whenever  the  word  day 
(3  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  a  longer  period  than 
a  natural  day,  it  is  accompanied  by  descriptive  terms  which 
show  that  it  is  used  for  a  longer  period,  and  give  the  cha- 
racteristic and  the  measure  of  that  time. 

If  the  writer  in  tlie  Repertory  can  find  any  instance  in 
the  Bible  of  the  use  of  the  word  to  signify  an  indefinitely 
long  period,  in  which  this  rule  does  not  hold,  let  him  point 
it  out.  If  he  cannot  designate  any  such  instance — and 
however  confident  he  may  have  been  when  he  wrote  bis 
article,  tliat  the  fiict  is  otherwise,  he  will  find  the  eff<Ht 
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stated,  to  denote  a  far  longer  period  than  a  natnral  day,  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  it  is  or  may  be  nsed  in  that  sense  in 
the  narrative  of  the  creation,  and  in  the  fourth  command- 
ment ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  snch  characteristics  and 
specifications  in  that  narrative  or  the  commandment  of  a 
longer  period,  as  that  rule  requires. 

Our  critic,  however,  will  perhaps  oflTer  a  direct  denial  of 
tills,  and  allege  that  the  word  day  is  used  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  in  reference  to  the  work  of  creation,  to 
denote  the  whole  period  occupied  by  the  creation,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  a  natural  day,  and  without  any  such 
characterizing  term  or  phrase  that  defines  the  time  it 
denotes,  as  greater  than  a  natural  day.  That  passage  is 
often  quoted  for  that  purpose,  but  very  inconsiderately,  as, 
instead  of  confuting,  it  exemplifies  and  verifies  the  law  we 
have  stated ;  for  the  whole  work  of  the  six  days,  from  the 
speaking  of  the  heavens  and  earth  into  existence,  to  the 
formation  of  man,  in  which  it  terminated,  is  given  as  the 
characteristic  and  measure  of  tlie  time  which  the  word  day 
18  employed  in  it  to  denote. 

•*  These  are  the  generations — that  is,  the  origins— of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  wuen  they  were  created,  in  the  clay  that  the  Lord 
God  made  the  earth  and  tlie  heavens,  and  every  plant  of  the  field 
before  it  was  in  tlie  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
grew  (for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  tlic  ground ;  but  there  went  up  a 
mist  from  the  earth  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground). 
And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  Uie  dust  of  the  ground,  und 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living 
sod,'*  Genesis  ii.  4-7. 

Here  the  time  which  the  word  day  denotes  is  defined,  as 
including  the  whole  six  days — not  only  by  the  expression 
that  precedes  it — ''  When  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
created," — which  covers  the  whole  period  occupied  by  their 
creation,  but  by  the  specification — ^besides  the  heavens  and 
earth  which  were  spoken  into  existence  on  the  first  day 
—of  every  plant  and  every  herb  which  was  the  work  of 
the  third  day,  and  of  the  formation  of  man,  which  was 
the  work  of  the  sixth.  The  whole  work,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  day  to  the  dose  of  the  sixth,  is  thus  giveii' 
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as  the  cliaracteristic  of  the  period  the  word  daj  is  employed 
to  denote,  and  ita  measure,  and  defines  it  therefore  as  used  to 
aigniiy  that  period,  in  distinction  from  its  ordinary  use  as 
the  name  of  a  natural  day.  Thia  passage,  thus,  instead  of 
being  an  exception  to  that  rule,  and  overturning  it,  exem- 
plities  and  Teriiies  it,  and  shows  afresh  that  the  word  day 
in  the  narrative  of  the  creation  cannot  be  interpreted  aa 
denoting  a  longer  period  than  a  natural  day,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  characterizing  terms  or 
phrases,  that  define  the  time  for  which  it  stands,  as  longer 
than  a  natural  day. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  that  our  critic,  or  any  one  else, 
should  ever  prove  that  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  is 
reconcilable  with  the  geological  theory ;  for  if  it  cannot  be 
proved  by  that  usage  of  the  Scriptures  by  which  the  word 
day  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  a  longer  period  than 
a  natural  day,  it  clearly  cannot  be  proved  at  all. 

Secondly.  But  there  is  not  only  an  entire  absence  from 
the  text  of  the  defining  terms  which  would  have  been 
iserted,  had  the  word  day  been  employed  to  denote  a 
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name.  To  snppose  that  it  stands,  as  the  geological  theory 
affirms,  for  myriads  and  millions  of  ages,  is  in  fact  to 
assume — if  the  text  is  not  to  be  converted  into  a  complica- 
tion of  deceptive  and  contradictory  statements — ^that  the 
earth  then  occupied  myriads  and  millions  of  ages,  in  turn- 
ing round  on  its  axis.  But  that  is  as  inconsistent  with  the 
narrative,  as  the  other  supposition ;  for  as  it  would  imply 
that  the  nights  were  of  immeasurable  length — ^millions  of 
years — and  thence  must  have  been  of  such  a  freezing  tem- 
perature from  the  long  absence  of  the  sun,  that  no  animals 
or  vegetables  could  have  subsisted  through  them,  it  would 
make  the  narrative  of  their  creation  and  continued  life  in- 
credible. 

To  reconcile  the  sacred  narrative,  then,  with  the  geologi- 
cal theory  is  impossible.  No  two  representations  can  be 
more  absolutely  at  war  with  each  other.  The  history 
declares  in  the  most  clear  and  specific  manner  by  the  word 
day,  and  the  definitions  it  gives  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
period  it  denotes,  that  it  was  a  natural  day  of  the  earth's 
revolution  on  its  axis  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  theory 
declares  that  instead  of  such  a  day,  it  was  a  period  of  un- 
known but  immense  length, — millions  on  millions  perhaps 
of  ages.  No  two  propositions  can  be  more  unlike,  and  at 
a  more  irreconcilable  distance  from  each  other.  To  suppose 
fhem  to  be  identical,  is  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  question. 
For  if  a  day  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  converti- 
ble into,  or  is  a  simple  equivalent  to  a  million  of  ages,  must 
not  a  million  of  ages  be  equally  convertible  into,  and  a 
mere  equivalent  to  a  single  natural  day ;  and  the  whole 
question  be  a  mere  shufile  of  words,  that  may  in  the  same 
instance  mean  the  most  immeasurably  diverse  and  opposite 
things,  as  the  fancy  of  the  interpreter  may  choose  to  ex- 
pand or  compress  it?  It  is  clear,  then,  that  if  the  geologi- 
cal theory  is  true,  the  Mosaic  history  is  not,  and  thence  that 
the  sacred  volume  at  large,  which  everywhere  recognises 
that  history  as  divine,  cannot  be  from  God. 

Being  then  thus  utterly  irreconcilable,  the  question  now 
is,  whether,  on  the  supposition  that  the  geological  theory 
were  proved  to  be  true,  it  would  be  proper  and  possible  for 
ns,  and  others  having  a  clear  understanding  of  the  incon- 
siatency  of  the  two  representations — still  to  believe  that 
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that  liistory,  and  the  ScriptureH  at  large,  are  the  word  of 
God  f  And  it  certainly  would  not.  It  would  be  as  im- 
proper and  aa  impossible,  as  it  is  to  regard  him  as  at  once 
infinitely  false  and  infinitely  tme,  and  the  author  of  infinite 
falsehood  and  of  infinite  trnth.  For  the  history  would  then 
be  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  righteousness,  and  wisdom, 
as  falsehood,  deception,  and  folly  are.  The  ascription  of  it 
to  him  would  accordingly  be  the  ascription  to  him  of  im- 
measurable falsehood  and  folly,  and  the  repetition  of  that 
misrepresentation  at  Sinai,  on  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
But  that  would  be  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  he  has  the 
perfections  on  which  his  moral  government  is  founded,  and 
without  which  neither  the  law  nor  the  work  of  redeinption 
can  be  what  he  represents  them.  Andthat  judgment  of  him 
would  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  work  of  redemption  ; — inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  con- 
viction that  that  work,  aa  it  is  depicted  in  the  Bible,  is 
■wholly  milike  what  a  system  of  redemption  would  be  that 
proceeded  from  him.  In  short,  it  is  not  more  certain  in  geo- 
metry.  that  things  that  are  not  equal  to  the  same  thing 
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wo  bave  no  idea  of  giving  up  tbe  Bible  for  tbe  sake  of  tbat  inter- 
pretation. If  Bcicnee  sbould  succeed  in  demonstrating  tbat  tbe 
eartb  ia  millions  of  ages  old,  tben  we  will  witb  tbe  utmost  alacrity 
believe  tbat  tbe  days  of  tbe  creation  were  periods  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion. We  give  ourselves  no  concern  about  tbe  matter.  We  know 
fhe  Bible  is  of  God,  and  we  tberefore  know  tbat  it  will  prove  itself  in 
harmony  witb  all  trutb." 

An  unfortunate  group  of  blunders  to  follow  a  paragraph 
of  equal  length,  made  up  of  innuendoes  and  representations 
that  we  have  the  rashness  to  write  "  about  subjects"  we  do 
"  not  understand."  Every  proposition  bespeaks  a  sad  mis- 
apprehension of  the  topic  on  which  he  expresses  a  judg- 
ment. What  mistake  can  be  more  consummate  than  to 
imagine  that "  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  is  altogether  the  most  natural ;" — 
that  is,  most  in  conformity  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
language,  and  the  specifications  and  descriptions  it  presents 
of  the  things  that  were  created ; — and  yet  that  its  true 
meaning  is  "  altogether"  different  from,  and  contradictory 
to,  tliat  most  natural  interpretation  ?  In  what  inextricable 
difficulties  he  involves  himself  and  the  whole  Bible  by  the 
assumption  he  here  makes,  that  its  terms,  no  matter  how 
definite  and  well  settled  their  meaning  is,  are  legitimately 
susceptible,  in  identically  the  same  instance,  of  the  most 
diverse  and  contradictory  interpretations,  wo  shall  soon  see. 
A  singular  mistake,  too,  to  represent  that "  the  most  natural 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  Mould  make  it  teach  tbat  the 
earth  is  the  centre  of  tbe  solar  system."  Where  is  there  a 
syllable  in  tbe  Scriptures  that  necessarily  or  naturally 
teaches,  or  implies  that  theory  ?  The  statement  that  thS 
snn  rises  and  goes  down  does  not.  That  language  is  simply 
designed  to  describe  it  as  it  seems  to  the  senses ;  and  it  is 
in  that  respect  in  perfect  accordance  with  fact.  It  was  not 
intended  at  all  to  indicate  tbat  the  earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  and  tbat  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  move 
round  it.  It  is  tbe  language  accordingly  which  all  nations 
use  as  much  as  tbe  Hebrews  did,  to  express  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  thougli  it  is  known  that  it  is 
the  earth's  movements  that  produce  these  apparent  motions ; 
— ^Dot  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  themselves.      It 
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is  a  like  mistake,  also,  to  imagine  tlmt  the  Bible  can  be 
saved  from  contradiction  by  giving  np  "  the  common  intei^ 
pretatioQ  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation."  It  i^,  as 
we  have  shown,  by  the  rejectum  of  that  interpretation,  not 
bj  adhering  to  it,  that  tlie  Bible  is  in  danger  of  being  given 
np  as  self-contradictory  and  unreliable.  It  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate mistake,  too,  to  imagine  that  "  science" — that  ia, 
geology,  can  "succeed  in  demonstrating  that  tlie  earth  is 
millions  of  ages  old."  The  writer  could  scarcely  have 
betrayed  a  more  total  misapprehension  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  doctrine  held  by  geologists  of  the  great  age  of 
the  world  rests.  It  is  not  a  truth  cstablighed  by  scientific 
indactioD.  It  is  not  an  ascertained  fact.  It  is  not  capable 
of  demonstration.  The  very  supposition  ia  absurd  ; — inas- 
much aa  there  are  no  means  by  which  such  a  proposition 
can  be  demonstrated.  The  inference  of  the  great  age  of 
the  world  by  geologists,  is  not  in  reality  founded  on  the 
facts  of  the  strata ;  it  is  deduced  altogether  from  an  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  causes  which  gave  birtli  to  the  strata; 
and  an  hypothesis  that  not  only  has  not,  and  cannot  be 
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are  to  which  his  assumptions  lead,  he  would  find  that  he 
entangles  himself  in  inextricable  difficulties,  instead  of 
escaping  them;  and  misrepresents  and  betrays  the  word  of 
Qod  iu  the  most  fatal  manner,  in  place  of  vindicating  it. 

Tlius,  were  he  to  debate  the  question  with  such  persons, 
they  would  tell  him  that  the  very  assumption  on  wliicli  he 
proceeds,  ascribes  a  character  to  the  sacred  narrative, 
which  if  truly  belonging  to  it,  makes  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  can  be  a  revelation  from  a  being  of  infinite 
knowledge,  rectitude,  and  truth.  For  though  that  narra- 
tive is  not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the  sacred  volume  in 
simplicity,  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  the  usual  sense  of 
the  terms  on  which  the  matter  in  debate  turns,  and  the 
absence  of  everything  in  the  forms  of  expression,  the  acts 
that  are  narrated,  and  the  descriptions  that  are  given  of 
the  things  created,  that  could  indicate  that  those  terms  are 
Dot  used  iu  their  ordinary  and  established  sense — he  yet 
assumes,  that  they  are  susceptive,  consistently  with  the 
laws  of  the  language,  of  two  interpretations  that  are 
totally  diverse  and  contradictory  to  each  other.  What 
grosser  impeachment,  they  would  say,  could  you  offer  of  that 
history !  What  more  emphatic  admission  that  it  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  credence  as  a  revelation  from  an  all-wise  and 
all-holy  being?  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
word  day,  in  the  expressions,  "  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  first  day,"  "  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  second  day,"  and  others  of  the  kind,  as  they  occur 
in  that  narrative,  should  by  the  laws  of  language  be  legiti- 
mately susceptive  of  directly  opposite  and  wholly  contradic- 
tory interpretations.  If  there  is  a  law  or  usage  of  the 
language,  which  limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these 
expressions  to  a  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis; 
there  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  a  law  or  usage  which  in 
those  identical  cases  extends  its  meaning  to  a  period  of 
millions  of  ages.  To  suppose  it  otherwise,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  word,  iii  identically  the  same  case,  is  subject  to 
two  laws  that  are  directly  opposite  and  destructive  of  each 
other ;  which  is  a  contradiction.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  mathematician  who  should  maintain  that  there  are 
different  and  opposite  laws  of  numbers  by  which  in  the 
propoeition,  "  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four,"  the  word  and 
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number  four  may  either  mean  the  sum  of  fowr  nnits,  or  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  times  thut  sum  \  Could  such  &  principle 
be  admitted  in  mathematics  without  coutradicting  the  moel 
self-evideDt  truth,  and  destroying  all  certainty  of  the  sums 
which  words  and  figures  are  employed  to  express  i  Tet 
that  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  principle  on  which  yon 
proceed.  If  the  word  day,  in  the  phrase  the  evening  and 
morning  were  the  first  day— ^laturally  by  the  osage  of  the 
language,  means  a  period  of  twenty-four  bours,  it  cannot, 
without  an  alteration  of  the  phrase  by  the  introduction  «f 
eome  qualilying  terms,  as  "  of  ages,"  or  "  illimitable  period," 
be  made  to  signify  "  millions  of  ages." 

But,  in  the  next  place,  you  do  not  point  oat  any  law  of 
the  language  by  which  the  word  can  in  tliose  instances 
denote  an  indefinitely  long  period.  Nor  can  yon.  Ton  irust 
alter  the  expression  by  interpolating  some  word  or  phr^e, 
in  the  manner  that  has  just  been  stated,  before  it  can  have 
tlie  form,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  language,  it  must,  in 
order  to  signify  an  indefinitely  long  period.  In  assuming, 
therefore,  that  without  any  snch  alteration,  the  word  day 
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may  mean,  that  the  waters  prevailed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
perioils  of  "  millions  of  ages"  each ;  and  imply  accordingly 
that  Noah  and  his  family,  and  all  the  creatures  that  were 
with  him  in  the  ark,  lived  through  such  a  series  of  ages ; 
and  thence  that  the  food  put  into  the  ark  was  adequate  to 
subsist  tliem  through  tliat  immeasurable  period  1  Can  a 
grosser  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  animals 
of  t)ie  earth,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  ark,  be  conceived  ? 
In  like  manner  the  statement,  that ''  Moses  was  in  the  mount 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,"  will  mean  that  he  was  there 
through  forty  periods  of  "  millions  of  ages"  each,  and  will 
imply  accordingly  that  the  whole  of  the  Israelites  contem- 
porary with  him  who  lived  through  those  forty  days,  lived 
through  forty  periods  of  "  millions  of  ages"  each.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  believe  the  history  to  be  inspired,  we  must 
believe  what  we  know,  from  the  nature  of  men,  is  infinitely 
false  and  impossible.  And  so  also  Christ's  prediction  that 
he  should  *'  be  killed  and  after  three  days  rise  again,"  may 
mean  that  after  three  periods  of  "  millions  of  ages"  each, 
he  sliould  rise  again,  and  imply,  therefore,  not  only  that  the 
apostles,  the  high  priests  and  rulers,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  all 
others  who  were  contemporary  with  Christ,  and  lived 
through  the  three  days  of  his  burial,  lived  through  three 
periods  of  '^  millions  of  ages"  each ;  but,  as  no  such  period 
has  yet  passed  since  the  crucifixion  took  place,  that  Christ 
has  not  yet  risen ;  and  thence  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
Christianity — the  truth  of  which  the  New  Testament  itself 
represents  as  depending  on  his  resurrection,  is  overthrown. 
Is  it  possible  for  any  human  being  to  believe  these  portent- 
ous impossibilities  ?  Did  infidelity  ever  advance  an  assump- 
tion that  involved  the  Scriptures  in  such  infinite  contradic- 
tions ?  Yet  in  the  face  of  these  and  ten  thousand  other 
equal  difiSculties  that  result  from  the  principle  on  which 
you  build  your  interpretation  of  Oenesis,  you  ask  us  to 
receive  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  Ood  ;  and  tell  us 
that  unless  we  receive  them  as  such,  and  accept  the  salva- 
tion which  they  proclaim,  we  shall  be  doomed,  and  justly, 
to  everlasting  punishment.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
such  falsehoods;  we  cannot  suppose,  that  you  yourself 
really  believe  them.  You  cannot.  If  you  understood  the 
bearing  of  the  assumption  on  which  you  proceed,  you 
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■would  see  that  instead  of  justifying  belief,  you  make  it 
impi's-iible ;  irisluad  of  shielding  Christianity  from  objection, 
you  aim  at  it  a  blow  far  more  deadly  than  was  ever  levelled 
at  it  liv  the  most  implacable  of  ita  open  enemies. 

But  this,  they  would  tell  him,  is  not  the  only  obstacle 
which  sjcology  presents  to  a  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  conceding  that  it  proves,  or  may  prove  the 
existcuce  of  the  earth  through  millions  of  ages,  you  concede 
that  it  presents  a  confutation  of  the  representations  of  the 
Bible  respecling  the  period  during  which  the  human  rnca 
has  subsisted  on  it,  of  an  equally  portentous  character,  and 
that  renders  it  wholly  impossible  to  regard  it  as  a  revelation 
from  a  righteous  and  benevolent  being. 

Hie  theory  of  the  great  age  of  the  earth  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  agents  and  processes  by  which  the 
changes  that  have  taken  plaee  on  its  surface, — especially 
the  formation  of  its  stratified  rocks  and  soils,— were  pro- 
duced, were  the  same  in  kind,  energy,  and  rapidity  in  pro- 
ducing effects,  as  those  that  are  now  acting  on  its  eurtace 
and  producing,'  changes  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.     And 
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the  bones  of  a  mastodon,  fonnd  in  the  gravel  near  Niagara, 
were  deposited  there.  Other  naturalists  assign  them  to  a 
far  more  remote  period.  Professor  Owen  represents  tlie  time 
that  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  the  mammoth 
and  its  huge  contemporaries,  whose  relics  are  found  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  tlie  continent,  and  the  creation  of  man,  as 
transcending  our  powers  of  conception.    He  says : — 

*^  With  the  last  layer  of  the  eocene  deposits,  we  lose  on  this  island 
eforj  trace  of  the  mammalia  of  that  remote  period.  The  imagina- 
tion strives  in  vain  to  form  an  idea  commensurate  with  the  evidence 
of  the  intervening  operations  which  continental  geology  teaches 
gradually  and  successively  to  have  taken  place — of  the  length  of 
time  that  elapaed  before  the  foundations  of  England  were  again  suffi- 
ciently settled  to  senx  as  the  theatre  of  life  to  another  race  of  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds. 

*^  In  the  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin  of  our  existing  mammalia,  I 
have  been  led  to  view  them  as  descendants  of  a  portion  of  a  peculiar 
and  extensive  mammalian  Fauna,  which  overspread  Europe  and 
Asia,  at  a  period  geologically  recent  yet  incalculably  remote^  and  long 
anterior  to  any  evidence  or  record  of  the  human  race." — History 
Brit  Fossils,  pp.  xxi-xxxv. 

He  thus  maintains  that  a  period  wholly  ^^  incalculable," 
and  transcending  the  powers  of  imagination  to  conceivoi 
passed  after  the  destruction  of  the  races  of  great  animals 
whose  relics  lie  buried  in  the  early  tertiary  strata,  before 
man  appeared  on  the  earth. ^'  Yet  within  three  or  four  years 
great  numbers  of  human  skulls  have  been  found  in  the  Swa- 
bian  Alps  intermixed  in  a  deposit  witli  the  relics  of  those 
extinct  monster  animals  and  their  contemporaries ;  and 
proving,  therefore,  on  the  ground  on  which  geologists  found 
their  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  world,  that  man,  instead  of 
having  been  called  into  existence,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  only 
Hbout  six  thousand  years  ago — ^has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  through  an  incalculable  round  of  years — through  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  ages — ^periods  of  which  "  imagination 
strives  in  vain  to  form  an  idea."  And  geology  proves  the 
tmth  of  this  inference  by  precisely  the  same  reasoning,  and 
with  as  absolute  certainty  as  it  demonstrates  the  great  age 
of  the  world  itself.    It  overthrows  the  inspiration  of  the 
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Bible,  therefore,  by  convicting  it  of  misrepresenting  the  date 
of  man's  creation  by  so  many  millions  of  ages,  and  conform- 
ing its  history  of  him,  and  of  God's  government  over  him, 
to  that  stupendous  error.  You  will  strive  in  vain,  they 
■would  say,  to  save  the  Scriptures  from  this  confutation.  For 
In  admitting  the  assumption  on  which  geologists  found  their 
inference  of  the  vast  age  of  the  earth  ;  yon  admit  tbat  there 
IB  as  absolute  proof  that  myriads  and  miUions  of  ages  have 
passed  since  the  mammoth  and  the  contemporary  animaU, 
that  are  buried  in  the  tertiary  strata,  perished,  aa  there  is 
that  still  greater  periods — innumerable  other  myriads  and 
millions  of  ages — have  revolved  since  the  earth  itself  was 
called  in  to  existence.  If  there  is  any  truth,  therefore,  in  tie 
geological  inference  respecting  the  age  of  the  world,  the 
representations  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  date  of  man's 
creation,  and  the  length  of  the  period  daring  which  he  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  are  wholly  false.  And 
what  more  effective  proof  cnn  be  conceived  than  this  fur- 
nishes, that  the  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  from  a  wise  and 
being?    For  the  Bible  represents  that  Adam  and  Eve 
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families  of  the  Iinman  race.  A  nnmber  of  distinguished 
naturalists  of  the  present  day,  they  would  say,  maintain  that 
the  great  families  of  men,  such  as  the  Caucasian,  the  Mon- 
golian, the  Malayan,  the  African,  the  aboriginal  American, 
instead  of  having  descended  from  a  single  pair,  had  each  a 
distinct  and  independent  origin.  And  the  process  by  which 
they  sustain  that  theory  is  precisely  like  that  by  which  geo- 
logists reach  their  inference  respecting  the  great  age  of  the 
world.  For  geologists  say,  tliey  knojv  of  no  agents  or  causes 
by  which  the  changes  tlie  eartli's  surface  has  undergone  can 
have  been  wrought,  except  those  which  are  now  producing 
somewhat  similar  effects  in  the  earth^s  structure  :  and  thence 
as  these  causes  are  extremely  slow  in  the  production  of  tlieir 
slight  effects,  an  inconceivably  long  period  must  have  been 
required,  proceeding  at  the  same  rate,  for  the  production  of 
the  vast  modifications  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  earth's 
structure.  And  these  zoologists  reason  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  They  say,  we  know  nothing  of  any  causes  that  could 
produce  diversities  in  men  that  descend  from  a  common 
parentage,  but  such  as  are  now  acting  on  mankind :  and  we 
now  see  no  causes,  such  as  tlie  diversity  of  climate,  modes 
of  life,  or  diseases,  that  produce  such  peculiarities  in  fami- 
lies, or  different  lines  of  descendants,  as  distinguish  the  Cau- 
casian from  the  Malay,  tlie  Mongolian,  or  the  Hottentot 
Instead,  tracing  the  present  races  of  men  back  to  the  earliest 
date  of  historv,  we  find  these  diversities  then  existed  as  dis- 
tinctly  as  they  do  now.  Following  the  same  method  of  rea- 
soning, therefore,  the  demonstraticm  is  as  absolute  in  an- 
thrripology,  that  mankind  have  not  descended  from  a  single 
pair,  but  had  a  number  of  independent  origins;  as  it  is  in 
ge<»l'»i:y,  that  the  strata  of  the  earth  were  not  formed  in  fif- 
teen i>r  eighteen  centuries,  ])ut  must  have  occupied  immense 
peril  ids — myriads  and  millions  of  ages.  In  assenting  to 
these  resisouings  of  geologists,  therefore,  you  in  effect  give 
your  sanction  to  those  reasonings  of  Morton,  Agassiz,  and 
othonn,  in  respect  to  the  diverse  origins  of  the  different  fami- 
lies Mf  men :  and  therebv  admit  that  thev  confute  the  teach- 
ingr*  i^\'  the  Bible  respecting  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
and  siiow  that  it  cannot  be  a  revelation  from  an  all-know- 
ing and  an  all>wise  being. 

iSuch  are  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  our  critic  em- 
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barraases  himself  by  Ins  assumption  that  the  period  denoted 
by  the  word  day  in  the  history  of  the  creation,  has  no  de- 
terminable limits ;  that  it  may  be  expanded  into  millions  of 
ages,  or  shrunk  into  twenty-foar  hours,  as  a  concurrence 
with  the  geological  theory  may  seem  to  demand. 

It  is  thus  apparent,  that  it  is  our  critic,  not  we,  who  **  em- 
barks the  whole  hopes  of  Christiang  in  one  boat,"  and  pnts 
it  in  the  power  of  {jeology  to  make  a  fatal  shipwreck  of 
them  in  the  minds  oftliosewho  are  betrayed  into  the  belief 
that  that  science  can  prove  that  the  earth,  instead  of  having 
Bubaiated,  as  the  Mosaic  record  represente,  only  abont  eix 
thousand  years,  is  "  millions  of  ages  old-"  He  attempts  to 
save  the  Bible  from  confutation  by  geology,  by  disregard- 
ing its  language,  and  ascribing  to  it  a  character  of  uneer- 
tainty,  self-contradiction,  and  faIsehood,'tliat,  if  belonging  to 
it,  would  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  it  can  have  come 
from  a  being  of  wisdom  and  truth ;  and  then  turns  round 
and  coolly  tells  us  that  "he  does  not  give  himself  any  concern" 
about  the  results  to  which  his  assumptions  and  concessiona 
legitimately  lead!     If  they  logically  overthrow  Christianity 
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which  has  such  a  natnre  and  such  relations,  dependencies, 
and  actions  towards  the  others,  as  are  essential  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  whole,  and  make  them  one  system ;  as  truly 
as  the  several  parts  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  make  one 
organism ;  and  prove  therefore  that  tliey  are  the  work  of 
one  mind,  and  have  a  common  end,  as  much  as  the  union 
and  adaptation  of  the  parts  of  a  living  structure  prove  that 
they  and  the  whole  are  the  work  of  one  contriver  and  maker. 
Thus,  they  not  only  are  a  group  or  system  of  worlds,  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  held  together  by  tlie  same  power, 
borne  with  a  common  movement  towards  some  remote  point 
in  space,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  but  each  one  is  in 
its  peculiar  nature  what  it  is,  because  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion and  office  of  some  one,  or  several  of  the  others,  are  what 
they  are.  It  is,  for  example,  to  adapt  the  planets  and  satel- 
lites to  the  sun,  as  the  light  and  heat-giving  body,  that 
they  are  globes,  revolve  on  their  axes,  and  wheel  round  the 
sun  in  an  orbit ;  as  it  is  by  that  shape  and  those  motions 
that  all  parts  of  their  surfaces  are  brought  into  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  in  such  modes  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  vege- 
tables and  animals  which  subsist  on  them.  If  the  sun  were 
not  a  light  and  heat-giving  body,  there  would  be  no  more 
reason  that  the  planets  should  be  spheres,  than  that  they 
should  be  rhomboids,  triangles,  or  any  other  shapes ;  nor 
that  they  should  turn  on  their  axes  and  wheel  round  the 
snn,  than  that  they  should  be  motionless.  In  like  manner 
the  sun  owes  its  nature  and  its  position  to  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  planets.  It  is  because  they  are  naturally  0})ake, 
and  need  light  and  heat  from  an  extraneous  source,  that 
the  sun  has  received  its  peculiar  nature  as  a  light  and  heat- 
giving  orb.  "Were  not  the  planets  naturally  without  light 
and  lieat,  and  were  not  light  and  heat  necessary  to  the 
functions  for  which  they  are  formed,  tliere  would  bo  no 
more  reason  that  the  sun  should  be  luminous,  and  pour 
a  perpetual  flood  of  light  and  warmth  into  the  regions 
througli  which  they  pass,  than  that  it  should  be  dark.  So 
also  it  is  in  adaptation  to  the  sun,  as  a  ligh^giving  body, 
that  the  earth  has  an  atmosphere  to  receive  and  reflect  its 
rays,  and  form  a  sphere  round  it  of  illumination.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  irradiating  beams  that  emanate  from  the 
Bun,  there  would  be  no  more  reason  that  the  space  round 
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the  earth  eliouM  be  filled  ivith  an  atmosphere,  tbao  that 
atniosplieric  air  should  occupy  any  other  portion  of  space. 
These  mutual  adaptations  show  accordingly  that  they  were 
made  with  a  reference  to  each  other,  and  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  same  All-coraprehendlng  and  Almighty  Cre- 
ator. They  are  as  obviously  parts  of  a  whole,  and  formed 
for  a  purpose  that  conlemplatea  them  all,  as  the  different 
members  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  organism  are  parts  of  a 
whole,  and  framed  with  a  design  that  comprehends  them 
all. 

So  also  the  adaptations  of  tlie  great  constituents  of  our 
world,  earth,  air,  and  water,  to  the  vegetables  and  animals 
that  occupy  them ;  and  tlie  adaptation  of  these  li\-ing  organ- 
Isms  to  those  elements,  and  to  the  light  and  heat  that  are 
transmitted  from  the  sun,  show  that  the  vegetable  prrtdncts 
and  living  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  the  work  of  the  same 
all-comprehending  and  ali-powerful  Creator.  The  vegeta- 
ble tribes  are  one  system  ;  for  they  all  consist  eseentlally  of 
the  same  elements,  and  derive  them  from  the  same  soarces; 
they  all  have  the  same  adjustment  to  the  soil,  atmosphere. 
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l^e  adaptation  of  atmospheric  air  to  change  by  contact  the 
venous  blood  of  animals  to  arterial  blood,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  venous  system,  the  lungs,  and  the  apparatus  of 
mnsclee  by  which  the  air  is  inhaled  and  expelled,  to  bring 
them  into  contact,  shows  by  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
whole  which  they  indicate,  that  they  were  formed  with  a 
reference  to  each  other,  and  are  the  work,  therefore,  of  the 
same  contriver  and  Creator.  lie  also  who  formed  the  per- 
ceptive nature  of  animals  is  he  who  formed  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  which  are  the  chief  instruments  of  their  perceptions  of 
external  things ;  and  he  that  formed  the  eye  and  the  ear  is 
he  also  who  created  the  light  by  which  tlie  eye  sees,  and 
the  air  by  which  the  car  hears. 

But  besides  the  proofs  these  adaptations  present,  that  the 
universe  is  the  work  of  one  All-wise  and  Almighty  Mind, 
mnother  class,  ver}'  striking  and  beautiful,  is  seen  in  the  close 
likenesses  in  constitution  and  frame,  that  reign-  through  all 
vegetable  organisms  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  orders  of  sen- 
tient life  on  the  other,  while  they  vary  in  innumerable  ways 
from  the  primary  pattern,  and  yet  are  all  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  spheres  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
ends  they  are  formed  to  subserve.  And  this  is  the  theme 
of  the  highly  interesting  work  of  Dr.  M'Gosh,  and  his 
assistant.  Professor  Dickie.  Tlieir  aim  is  to  point  out  and 
exemplify  "  two  great  principles  or  methods  of  procedure," 
that  characterize  the  material  universe,  and  especially  the 
vegetable  and  animal  worlds. 

"  The  one  is  the  principle  of  oHDEit,  or  a  general  Plan,  Pattern, 
or  Type,  to  which  every  given  object  is  made  to  conform  with  more 
orlc68  precision.  The  other  is  the  principle  of  special  adapta- 
nos,  or  Particular  End,  by  which  each  object,  while  constructed 
after  a  general  model,  is  at  the  same  time  accoipmodated  to  the 
tituation  which  it  has  to  occupy,  and  a  purpose  which  it  is  intended 

toienc"— P.  1. 

**  All  things  in  the  world  are  subordinated  to  law,  and  this  law  is 
the  order  established  in  nature  by  him  who  made  nature,  and  is  an 
order  in  respect  of  such  qualities  as  numrkr,  time,  colour,  and 
FORM.  Ever}'  law  of  nature  which  can  be  said  to  be  correctly  as- 
certained, is  certainly  of  this  description." — P.  15. 

And  they  give  the  following  examples  as  specimens  of 
those  which  it  is  the  object  of  their  work  to  unfold  : — 
VOL.  IX. — 2X0.  n.  18 


aescnbed  bv  that  line    in  its  motion    rc 
tional  to  the  times  employed  in  the  motio 
the  periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of  th 
these  is  a  law  of  forms,  the  other  two  ai 
discoveries  of  Kepler  prepared  the  way  foi 
ones  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  for  the  law  of 
blished  and  the  most  universally  operative 
law  of  nnmbers.      Toming  to  chemistry, 
emerged  as  a  science  there  has  been  a  co 
to  rednce  its  laws  to  a  nnmerical  expressio 
can  he  reckoned  as  certainly  determined  in 
character.    The  great  law  which  lies  at  the 
tions  and  decompositions  of  substances,  is  tli 
for  equivalents,  as  expounded  by  Dalton. 
Lussac  discovered  an  arithmetical  law,  reg^ 
gaseous  substances,  which  unite  in  very  nn: 
ing  to  volumes. 

^  In  looking  at  other  departments  of  natui 
pies  of  numerical  order.  Thus,  ten  is  the  tj 
gers  and  toes  of  man,  and,  indeed,  of  the  dij 
mals.  In  mammalia  seven  is  the  number 
and  this,  whether  it  be  long  as  in  the  giraff 
phant,  whether  it  be  flexible  as  in  the  camel 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  find  that  two  i 
in  the  lowest  division  of  plants,  the  acrogei 
2,  4,  8,  16,  82,  64,  dbc,  are  the  number  of  tc 
capsule  in  mosses.    Three,  or  multiples  oft! 


Ip. 
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them,  Mid  that  the  whorl  of  organs  furtiier  iii|  namely,  the  stameDB, 
ia  generallj  either  the  same  in  number  as  the  petals,  or  some  multi- 
ple of  them.  When  there  is  an  ciception  to  this  role  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  has  been  some  abortion  of  the  stamens ;  and 
the  traces  of  this  abortion  are  not  unfrequently  visible  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  organs  undeveloped. 

*^  Secondly,     There  is  an  Order  in  Nature  in  Respect  of 
Time. — It  is  obvious  that  all  such  laws  can  be  expressed  in  propor- 
tional numbers,  taking  some  fixed  time  as  a  unit    But  we  are  here 
introduced  to  a  new  fundamental  power,  deserving  of  being  put  under 
a  separate  head.    For  the  laws  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak  imply 
a  peculiar  arrangement  in  reference  to  time.     We  see  the  principle 
most  strikingly  exhibited  in  those  movements  of  natural  objects 
which  are  periodical.     No  doubt  there  is  some  disposition  of  pliysi- 
cal  forces  necessary  to  produce  this  periodicity ;  but  this  just  shows 
all  the  more  clearly  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  to  produce 
the  regularity.    The  stars,  the  planets,  and  even  the  comets,  perform 
dieir  revolutions  in  certain  fixed  times.     Some  of  them  seem  to  de- 
part from  this  rule  only  to  exemplify  it  the  more  strikingly,  for  their 
irregularities,  which  are  periodical,  are  as  methodical  as  their  more 
uniform  movements.     Tliere  is  a  beautiful  progression,  as  shown  by 
the  science  of  embryology,  in  the  growth  of  the  young  animal  in  the 
womb,  and  the  whole  life  of  every  living  creature  is  for  an  allotted 
period.    The  plants  of  the  earth  have  their  seasons  for  springing  up, 
for  coming  to  maturity,  and  bearing  flowers  and  seeds ;  and  if  this 
order  is  seriously  interfered  with,  the  plant  will  sooner  or  later  be 
incapable  of  ftilfilling  its  function.     Thus  the  hyacinth  may  be  pre- 
maturely hastened  into  flower  for  one  season,  but  the  next  year  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  make  it  flower  or  produce  seed.     In  this 
way  great  natural  events,  and  especially  the  life  of  animals  and  plants, 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  become  to  us  the  measurers  of 
time,  rearing  up  prominent  landmarks  to  guide  us  as  we  would  make 
excursions  into  the  past  or  future,  and  dividing  it  for  our  benefit  into 
days  and  months,  and  seasons,  and  years,  and  epochs. 

"  Thirdly.  There  is  an  Order  in  Respect  of  Color  running 
THROUGH  Nature. — It  has  been  a  very  common  impression,  that  it 
18  spread  indiscriminately  over  the  surface  of  earth  and  sky,  animal 
and  plant  We  are  sure  that  further  research  will  show  that  this  is 
a  mistake.  It  is  true  that  cok>r  has  not  so  much  value  as  form  and 
atmcture  in  the  classification  of  plants  and  animals.  Still,  we  find 
that  some  tribes  of  algro  are  arranged  by  Harvey  according  to  their 
eolora,  and  that  some  fungi  are  classified  by  Berkeley  according  to 
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the  colors  of  tlioir  minnt«  seeds.  We  are  eonvinced  that,  iiniidit 
all  ttie  apparent  irre^ilaritieB,  ibere  will  he  found  to  be  soine  fiitd 
principles  in  tbc  distribution  of  colon  in  the  anirual  and  I'egpUblt 
kingdoms,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  surface  of  nature.  StOilom 
or  never,  for  example,  are  the  two  primary  c^jlors,  blue  and  red, 
found  on  the  same  organ,  or  in  contact  on  tbc  same  plant.  Liable 
to  certain  modifications,  which  are  limited,  it  is  probable  that  tliere 
is  a  fixed  distribution  of  color  for  many  families  of  aQimals  and 
plante,  and  that  this  distribution  is  fixed  within  still  narrower  limito 
for  the  species,  Itis  certain,  whether  we  are  or  arc  not  able  to  sciieit, 
and  turn  it  to  any  scientific  or  practical  purpose,  that  there  are  plan 
and  system  in  the  arrangement  of  colors  throughout  both  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  worlds.  Every  dot  in  the  flower  comes  in  at  tiie 
proper  place,  every  tint  and  shade  and  hue  is  in  accx>rdance  with  a!! 
that  is  contiguous  to  it  "We  shall  show  at  considerable  length  u 
we  proceed,  that  the  distribution  of  colon  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  in  beautiful  accordance  with  tlio  now  established  Iaw9ofbs^ 
monious,  and  especially  of  corap!ementary  colors.  Wo  sliall  like- 
wise point  out  some  very  curioua  and  interesting  relations  between 
the  forms  and  colors  of  plants.  Tlie  eye  testifies,  too,  that  there  ii 
an  order  in  respect  of  color  in  the  decorations  of  insects^  in  tlie 
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IIm  angles  made  by  iU  sides  are  invariable.  Each  mineral  assumes 
certain  crystalline  forms,  and  no  others.  These  forms  have  now  an 
important  place  allotted  to  them  in  the  classification  of  minerals. 
They  have  been  expressively  designated  the  geometry  of  natnre. 

^But  it  is  among  organized  objects  that  we  find  form  assuming  the 
highest  significance.  Every  living  object^  composed  though  it  be 
of  a  number,  commonly  a  vast  number,  and  complication  of  parts, 
tskes,  as  a  whole,  a  definite  shape,  and  there  is  likewise  a  normal 
shape  for  each  of  its  organs.  The  general  or  normal  form  which  any 
particular  tribe  of  plants  or  animals  assumes,  is  called  its  tjrpe.  Ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  it  is  well  known,  are  classified  according  to 
type  ;  and  they  can  be  so  arranged,  because  types  are  really  found  in 
latnre,  and  are  not  the  mere  creation  of  human  reason  or  fancy.  It 
k  because  attention  is  paid  to  type,  and  because  it  is  so  fixed  and 
uurersal,  that  it  is  possible  to  arrange  into  groups  the  innumerable 
Bstaral  objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Without  some  such 
principles  of  unity  to  guide  him,  man  would  have  felt  himself  lo6t>  as 
in  a  forest)  among  the  works  of  God,  and  this  because  of  their  very 
multiplicity  and  variety.  In  some  cases  the  forms  assumed  by  orga- 
nic objects  are  mathematically  regular.  A  series  of  beautiful  rhom- 
boidal  figures,  with  definite  angles,  may  be  observed  on  the  surface 
of  the  cones  of  pines  and  firs.  It  may  be  noticed,  too,  how  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant  arc  placed  round  the  axis  in  sets  of 
spirals.  The  spiral  structure  is  also  very  evident  both  in  the  turbi- 
nated and  discoid  shells  of  molluscs.  The  size  of  the  whorls,  and 
distance  between  contiguous  whorls,  in  these  shells,  follow  a  geome- 
trical progression ;  and  the  spiral  formed  is  the  logarithmic,  of  which 
it  is  a  property,  that  it  has  everywhere  the  same  geometrical  curva- 
ture, and  is  the  only  curve,  except  the  circle,  which  possesses  this 
property.  Following  this  law,  the  animal  winds  its  dwelling  in  a 
imiform  direction  through  the  space  round  its  axis.  There  is  traced 
11  the  shell,  the  application  of  properties  of  the  geometric  curve  to  a 
medianical  purpose,  by  Him  who  metes  the  dimensions  of  space,  and 
stretches  out  the  forms  of  matter  according  to  the  rules  of  a  perfect 
geometry.  The  lower  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  often  assume  ma- 
thematically regular  forms,  such  as  the  triangular,  polygonal,  cylin- 
drical, spherical,  and  ellipticsl.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  we  meet 
with  such  rigid  mathematical  figures  in  the  outline  of  the  higher 
orders  of  organic  beings.  Besides  the  typical  resemblances  which 
enable  us  to  classify  plants  and  animals,  and  the  beautiful  curves 
which  do  so  gratify  the  contemplative  intellect,  there  are  certain 
correspondences  in  the  structure  of  organs  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
especially  illustrative  of  a  plan  intelligently  devised  and  systemati- 
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e«lly  pnrrtied.  At  an  early  date,  these  struek  the  attention  of  pe^ 
BOHB  addicted  to  deep  reflection,  but  it  is  only  within  these  few 
yean  that  they  liave  been  Bciontificalty  investi^teii  and  expounded. 
Aristotle  noticed  the  correspondence  between  the  hands  of  man,  the 
foie-limbt  of  matninalp,  and  the  wtn^^  of  birds,  and  between  tike 
limbs  of  these  animals  and  the  fins  of  fishe^  and  spoke  of  it  afl  sB 
interesting  species  of  analogy.  These  correspondences,  bo  faru 
vertebrato  and  certain  portions  of  invertebrate  animals  are  concenied, 
have  now  been  eismined  with  great  care,  and  we  have  a  set  of  well* 
defined  phrases  to  explain  them. 

'■  A  homologve  is  defined  as  the  same  organ  in  different  aninnl^ 
nndcr  every  cariety  of  fonn  and  function.  Thus  the  arms  and  feet 
of  nian,  the  fore  atid  hind  feet  of  qiiadmpeds,  tiie  wings  and  foel  of 
birds,  and  the  fins  of  fisbes,  arc  said  to  be  all  homologous. 

"  Tlie  corresponding  or  serially  repeated  parts  in  the  same  snimal 
are  called  homoiypea.  Thns  the  finj^ers  and  toes  of  man,  indeed  tie 
fore  and  hind  limbs  of  vertebrate  animals  generally,  are  said  to  be 
homotypal, 

"  The  term  anaioffve  has  been  reserved  for  another  cnrions  cor- 
respondence, found  both  in  the  amimal  and  vegetable  Hngdoms.  By 
a  analogue  is  meant  an  otyaa  in  one  animal  having  the  same  firoc- 
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ral  spheres,  thus  indicates,  in  an  emphatic  manner,  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  same  creator,  and  bespeaks  the  infinite 
roBoorces  of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Among  the  most  won- 
derful of  the  adaptations  with  which  the  world  abounds,  are 
those  exhibited  by  animals  in  their  actions  that  are  prompt- 
ed by  instinct ; — as  they  have  a  nature  by  which,  without 
understanding  the  plan  on  which  they  act,  or  the  end  their 
agency  is  to  subserve,  they  build  nests,  provide  food  for 
their  young  ere  they  are  brought  into  existence,  and  exert 
other  acts,  that  in  human  beings  can  only  spring  from  intel- 
ligence and  foresight  What  greater  miracle  of  knowledge 
and  skill  can  be  conceived  than  that  unintelligent  creatures 
should  be  thus  formed  to  exert  acts  and  produce  effects 
which,  in  men,  demand  that  very  understanding  and  fore- 
thought, in  their  clearest  and  most  specific  forms,  by  which 
intelligent  beings  are  distinguished  from  the  unintelligent ! 
Who  can  conceive  the  principle  on  which  those  acts  take 
place  i  Who  can  imagine  what  the  ground  of  them  ist 
What  a  proof  they  present  that  the  creatures  that  exert 
them  are  the  work  of  God  I 

The  world  thus  teems  on  every  hand  with  signals  of  his 
presence,  his  all-comprehensive  knowledge,  his  wondrous 
skill,  and  his  infinite  goodness,  and  in  forms  adapted  in  the 
highest  degree  by  their  variety  and  beauty  to  excite  atten- 
tion, and  give  pleasure  to  the  intellect,  the  taste,  and  the 
affections. 

The  theme  of  our  autliors  has  much  of  novelty,  is  treat- 
ed with  learning,  judgment,  and  spirit,  and  will  yield  the 
reader,  in  the  exemplifications  they  give  of  the  different 
realms  of  nature,  an  unusual  share  of  instruction  and 
delight. 
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^^PiloiU  then  went  out  unto  them  and  aaidy  what  accusa- 
tion bring  ye  against  this  man  /"  • 
This  was  the  first  step  in  the  proceeding  against  the  Lord 
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Jesus  before  Pontius  Pilate,  llie  place  was  tlie  Prc^oriwm, 
or  the  place  of  Pilate's  residence  when  at  Jerusalem. 
Among  the  Romans,  every  magiatrnto  who  had  a  mit'itaiT' 
command  was  invested  with  Prretorian  power  (Varro  de 
Ling,  Latins,  lib.  4 ;  Ijamy,  Harm.),  Snch  a  magistrate  was 
Pilate,  and  for  Ihftt  reason  his  place  of  residence  was  called 
Pratorium.  Tliis  happened  to  be  tlie  magnificent  palacA 
formerly  occupied  by  Herod.  It  had  a  vestibule  or  conrt, 
in  which  a  body  of  troops  was  constantly  stationed,  aa  th» 
body-gnard  of  the  governor.  There  was  a  colonnade  extend- 
ing from  the  palace  to  the  public  street.  The  common  hoU, 
spoken  of  in  Matt,  sxvii.  27  and  Mark  xv,  16,  was  the  Pr»- 
toriura,  and  the  band  of  soldiers  there  mentioned  waathe 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  Pra3torian  Cohort,  which  accompanied 
Pilate  to  the  province  of  Jndea. 

In  front  of  this  palace  there  was  a  pavement,  probably 
somewhat  elevated,  called  in  the  langnage  of  the  conntry, 
Gahbaiha.  On  this  pavement,  extending  ontwards  a  eltoit 
distance  from  the  Prsetoriura  or  palace,  was  erected  a  to»- 
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flhow  how  quickly  the  treacherous  desigu  was  consummated  '*^ 
by  crucifixion  (John  xiii.  27).  It  was  night  when  Judas 
went  out.  The  devil  having  entered  into  the  traitor,  he 
proceeded  forthwith  to  the  chief  priests,  and  having  received 
firom  them  a  band  of  men  and  officers  (John  xviii.  2),  went 
thence  to  the  garden  of  Gcthsemane.  The  Lord  Jesus 
haying  surrendered  himself  to  them,  they  took  him  first  to 
Annas  (John  xviii.  13).  It  is  supposed  the  apprehension 
took  place  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  according  to  our 
manner  of  reckoning.  Annas  sent  him  to  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  24).  It 
18  supposed  this  occurred  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  At 
this  place  he  was  detained  until  the  Sanhedrim  met,  which 
was  as  soon  as  it  was  day -dawn — or  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  About  five  o'clock,  while  it  was  still  early,  they 
led  him  to  Pilate. 

While  thus  detained,  he  was  twice  condemned,  once  by 
the  high  priest  soon  after  midnight,  and  again  by  the  San- 
hedrim about  four  hours  afterwards.  Tliis  done  they  pro- 
ceeded thence  soon  afterwards  to  the  Preetorium,  or  the 
Palace  of  Pilate  before  mentioned,  to  obtain  from  him  a 
ecmfirmation  of  their  unjust  sentence.  The  unseasonable 
hour  shows  the  urgency  of  the  rulers,  and  their  fear  of  a 
rescue  by  the  people. 

The  priests,  elders,  scribes,  and  all  the  Jews  stopped  at 
the  judgment  seat,  upon  the  pavement  outside  of  the  Prse- 
torium,  because  by  entering  into  the  palace  of  the  Koman 
governor  they  would  contract  ceremonial  defilement 
(Numb.  xix.  22 ;  Acts  x.  28),  while  the  soldiers  went  for- 
ward with  their  prisoner  into  the  hall  of  the  palace  itself, 
where  Pilate  was  (Mark  xv.  16).  Pilate  having  been  thus 
suddenly,  and  perhaps  unexpectedly,  broken  in  upon,  pro- 
bably before  the  usual  hour  to  commence  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  being  informed  that  his  judgment  seat  was 
thronged  by  a  multitude,  headed  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of 
the  nation ;  and  learning  from  the  soldiers,  probably,  that 
the  person  they  had  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  Prsetorium 
was  charged  with  some  criminal  ofibnce,  went  out  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  it  This  was  Pilate's  first  step  in  the 
business. 

The  question  of  Pilate  was  a  very  proper  one  for  a  judge 
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to  put  when  entering  Tipon  a  jncJicial  inveatigation.  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  course  this  proceedinj^  ti>ok,  that 
Pilate  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  for- 
mality. It  seems  that  lie  did  not  even  expect  an  accusation 
in  writing.  A  verbal  answer,  specifying  the  offence,  was 
all  thathe  required.  "Wehave  an  example  of  a  proceeding 
before  another  Roman  governor,  a  few  years  later,  in  a  dif 
ferent  province,  which  we  shoiild  consider  not  merely  sum- 
mary hut  very  irregular  (Acta  xviii.  12—17).  At  Rome, 
where  the  laws  were  enforced  with  a  proper  regard  to  the 
rights  of  citizens,  proceedings  were  condiicted  with  great 
formality.  Any  citizen  had  the  right  to  bring  an  accusation 
against  another;  but  to  do  this  properly,  and  in  due  form, 
he  must  appear  before  the  Prsetor  and  ask  authority  to 
accuse  some  person,  whom  he  named,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  an  oath  that  be  was  not  inflneneed  by  motives  of 
calumny,  but  that  he  acted  in  good  faith  and  for  the  public 
good.  The  Pra'tor  drew  up  this  declaration,  which  at  first 
was  made  to  him  verbally,  but  atVerwards  in  writing.     This 
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leg©  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  when  he  was  about  to  be 
Bcoarged  for  no  crime,  in  condescension  to  the  malicious 
clamor  of  the  Jews.  Hence,  too,  he  claimed  his  privilege 
of  appeal  to  Ceesar,  which  belonged  to  him,  not  as  a  subject 
bnt  as  a  citizen  of  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  10).  Yet  Pilate's  sense 
of  justice,  and  of  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  prompted  him  to 
demand  the  particular  accusation.  The  answer  the  Jews 
returned  was  a  mere  evasion.  He  wished  to  know  the  par- 
ticular crime  (John  xviii.  30).  They  answered  a/nd  said 
unto  hiniy  if  Jie  were  not  a  malefactor  we  watdd  not  liave 
delivered  him  unto  thee.  This  answer  was  probably  deli- 
vered by  the  high  priest  or  by  some  high  dignitary  of  the 
nation.  It  carries  with  it  an  air  of  offended  pride,  as  if  it 
were  derogatory  to  answer  such  a  question,  "j^  he  were 
not  a  malefactor,  we,  the  High  Priests  and  Elders  of  the 
nation,  certainly  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  appear 
before  you,  whatever  others  might  have  done.  We  have  too 
high  a  sense  of  justice,  and  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and 
to  others,  to  deliver  an  innocent  man  to  you.  It  may  be 
proper  for  you  to  put  such  a  question  to  others,  but  not  to 
hBj  who  would  not  have  approached  your  tribunal  in  person 
at  any  time  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  offender,  and  much 
len  at  so  early  an  hour,  or  upon  tlie  near  approach  of  a 
solemn  festival." 

Their  answer  was  hardly  respectful :  for  however  supe- 
rior to  Pilate  they  may  have  been  in  true  knowledge,  he 
was  their  governor,  and  they  were  the  subjects  of  those 
laws  which  they  called  upon  him  to  administer.  He  had  a 
right  to  the  information  which  he  required,  and  their  an- 
swer implied  a  demand  on  their  part,  that  he  should 
blindly  execute  their  wishes,  without  inquiry.  But  by 
their  own  laws,  no  man  could  be  rightfully  condemned 
without  a  hearing  and  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  John 
vii.  51.  Yet  they  expected  that  Pilate  would  proceed  con- 
trary to  this  rule ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  they  informed 
him  of  their  own  midnight  proceedings.  Perhaps  they  were 
ashamed  to  do  so ;  or,  if  not,  that  they  feared  these  pro- 
ceedings would  reveal  their  malice. 

It  is  evident  from  the  rejoinder  of  Pilate,  that  he  consi- 
dered their  answer  a  disrespectful  evasion  of  a  proper  ques- 
tion.   It  indicated  also,  very  clearly,  his  purpoee  not  to  be 
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put  off  in  that  way.  From  what  we  know  of  Pilate's  cha- 
racter, it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  his  answer 
was  a  fling  at  the  dignity  assumed  by  the  spokesman  of  the 
company,  as  if  he  ]iad  said,  "  Oh,  well,  if  it  be  so,  then  you 
have  no  occasion  for  my  judgment  in  the  matter ;  j-oo  can 
take  him  away  from  my  tribunal,  John  xviii.  31,  and  judge 
him  according  to  your  law." 

"  You  have  your  own  laws,  your  own  tribunals,  and  yonr 
own  judges;  and  as  you  appear  to  have  made  up  yonr 
own  minds  upon  the  guilt  of  this  person,  there  is  no  doubt 
good  reason,  at  least  in  your  judgment,  why  you  slionld 
proceed  in  that  way ;  but  without  an  accusation  you  most 
not  expect  me  to  act  in  the  business." 

Tlie  reply,  whatever  its  import,  drew  from  them  a  humi- 
liating confession.  As  a  nation  they  were  proud  of  their 
privileges.  Tlie  idea  of  bondage  or  subjection  to  a  foreign 
power  was  galliug.  "  We  be  Abraham's  seed  and  never 
were  in  bondage  to  any  man,"  John  viii.  33,  But  the 
resolution  taken  by  Pilate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enmity 
tbev  cherished  to  t!ie  Lord  Jesus  on  the  other,  forced  from 
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gelist  upon  this  respoDse  of  the  Jews.  For  he  observes  tliat 
through  or  by  means  of  their  subjection  to  the  Bomans,  and 
this  diminution  of  their  power  (for  such  is  the  connexion 
between  the  last  clause  of  the  thirty-first  and  the  thirty- 
second  verse),  it  came  to  pass  that, 

John  xviii.  32 :  "  The  saying  of  Jesus  was  fvlJiUed^  sig- 
n^fyin^  hy  what  death  he  should  die?'* 

The  saying  to  which  the  evangelist  especially  refers  is 
recorded,  Matt.  xx.  19  (see  also  Matt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  22,  28 ; 
Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  31,  x.  33,  34;  Luke  ix.  22-44,  xviii.  31- 
84).  Crucifixion  was  not  a  punishment  appointed  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  example  of  this  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Jews  upon  those  they  condemned  to  death. 
Yet  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  Mattliew,  the  Lord  fore- 
told the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  which  would  be 
liad  against  him.  '^  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and 
fbe  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and 
unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death; 
and  they  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles  to  mock  and  to 
aeourge  and  to  crucify^  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise 
again." 

The  manner  of  his  death,  he  foretold,  would  not  be  that 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Jewish  law — stoning — but  by 
a  Gentile  punishment;  and  in  accordance  with  this  divine 
purpose,  he  foretold  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. In  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  declara- 
tion, it  was  necessary  that  Pilate  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  accusation,  and  should  proceed  to  inflict  a  punishment 
appointed  by  the  laws  of  Rome.  But  there  was  also  a  rea- 
son for  the  jpredictiouj  which  should  also  be  pointed  out. 
Although  crucifixion  was  a  cruel  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment, inflicted  by  the  Carthaginians  upon  prisoners  of  war 
and  tlieir  own  citizens  of  the  highest  rank,  but  by  the  Ro- 
mans only  on  slaves  and  such  inferigr  persons  as  were  guilty 
of  atrocious  crimes,  yet  it  did  not  destroy  the  bodily  organs, 
crush  the  flesh,  or  break  the  bones  of  the  victim,  as  death 
by  stoning  did.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  increase  the  suf- 
fering, or  perhaps  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  criminal,  the 
executioners  sometimes  broke  his  legs  (John  xix.  32),  but 
this  was  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  punishment.  Nor 
was  it  permitted  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour,  John  xix.  38. 
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For  he  was  the  antetype  of  the  paschal  Iamb  (Exod.  lii.  46 ; 
Uiimb.  ix.  12;  Ps.  xxxiv.  20),  and  a  bone  of  him  could  not 
be  broken. 

Whether  this  avowal  or  reply  of  the  Jews  was  intended 
to'change  tlie  purpose  of  Pilate  we  need  not  inquire.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  bring  their 
prisoner  before  him,  but  no  reason  why  Pilate  should  dis- 
regard, not  only  the  forms  but  the  rules  also  of  justice, 
Tlie  Jews,  perceiving  that  Pilate  continued  firm,  proceeded 
to  make  an  accusation  in  the  form  required  ;  but  for  this 
we  must  now  turn  to  the  gospel  by  Luke  (ssiii.  2).l 

We  have  frequent  occasions  to  observe  how  admirably 
the  evani;elista  supply  the  omissions  of  each  other,  and  how 
necfsaary  it  is  to  take  them  altogether,  in  order  to  make  out 
a  full  and  connected  narrative.  Matthew  and  Mark  give 
but.  brief  notices  of  the  proceedings  before  Pilate,  and  Mat- 
thew alone  relates  the  message  the  wife  of  Pilate  sent  to 
him,  while  he  sat  on  the  judgment  seat,  Luke  informs  ns 
of  what  took  place  before  Herod,  while  John  relates  more 
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the  high-priest.  But  leaving  this  matter  for  the  present, 
let  us  attend  now  to  the  particulars  of  the  accusation :  and 
first,  they  charge  him  with  perverting  the  nation. 

Probably  they  intended  by  this  that  he  disturbed  the 
peace  by  attracting  crowds,  and  inculcating  dangerous  or 
disloyal  sentiments.  It  is  most  certainly  true  that  he  was 
followed  by  multitudes  who  were  attracted  by  his  wonder- 
fbl  wisdom  and  works.  His  miracles  of  healing  were 
almost  without  number;  a  few  of  which  only  have  been 
recorded,  John  xx.  30.  On  several  occasions  he  fed  thou- 
sands in  desert  places  upon  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
ibis  miracle  convinced  those  who  saw  it  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion, John  vi.  14.  His  daily  walk  and  life  were  truly  de- 
scribed by  Peter  in  his  address  to  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  36-38) : 
**He  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  by  the  devil,  and  preaching  peace" — not  discord 
or  rebellion  against  the  Boman  government.  Pilate  must 
haye  known  his  course  of  life,  and  this  accusation  could 
not  have  had  any  influence  upon  him.  It  is  true  also  that 
he  denounced  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  for  their  hypocrisy, 
and  declared  to  them  plainly  the  consequences  of  their 
wicked  conduct,  and  this  it  was  that  offended  them.  But 
it  was  not  a  matter  of  which  the  Boman  governor  could 
take  cognizance. 

Secondly :  They  charged  him  with  opposing  the  Boman 
government,  by  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes.  They  were  expecting  a  Messiah,  by 
whom  they  believed  the  Boman  empire  would  be 
overturned.  If  they  had  had  the  ability,  they  would 
have  gladly  shaken  off  the  Boman  power  themselves  at  the 
very  time  they  were  making  this  accusation.  But  much 
as  they  hated  the  yoke  of  the  Bomans,  they  hated  the 
Lord  Jesus  still  more. 

It  is  true  also,  that  they  had  endeavored  to  ensnare  him 
into  an  answer  which  would  have  affected  his  influence 
with  the  people,  or  exposed  him  to  this  accusation.  But 
he,  perceiving  their  hypocrisy,  exposed  it,  and  left  them  to 
answer  their  question  themselves.  It  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  a  moment  on  this  incident  (which  is  recorded  in 
ICatt.  zzii.  16-22;   Mark  xii.  18-17;  Luke  xx.  19-25). 
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Tlie  chief  priests  and  scribes  being  provoked  by  bis  para- 
ble of  the  hnsbantiman  and  his  vineyard  (Luke  xx.  B-18; 
Sliitt.  xxi.  33-i6),  resolved  to  entrap  bim  by  a  question  of 
politics,  whicil  addressed  itself  very  forcibly  to  the  popular 
mind,  and  perhaps  caused  tJie  lioman  government  some 
trouble.  They  selected  some  artful  person  out  of  their  own 
followers,  to  whom  they  joined  Herodians,  and  sent  them 
as  spies.  They  were  instructed  to  feign  themselves  to  be 
just  men,  and  by  words  of  deference  and  flattery  to  entrap 
him  into  an  imprudent  expression  of  his  opinion.  The 
question  turned  upon  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  their  conquerors.  It  was  very  art- 
fully chosen.  For  either  an  affirmative  or  negative  response 
would  have  answered  their  purpose.  If  he  had  replied 
simply,  !/i!«,  it  would  have  affected  his  popularity  with  the 
people,  and  exposed  him  to  prosecution  nnder  their  own 
laws,  or  if  not,  enabled  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen 
(Acts  vi.  13),  to  destroy  him  by  a  popular  tumult.  If  on 
the  other  hand  he  replied  simply,  no,  we  can  aeo  by  this 
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As  if  they  had /said,  "  Wo  found  this  man  perverting  the 
nation,  and  telling  tlie  people  publicly  that  he  was  their 
Messiah  or  Christ,  and  tlierefore  their  rightful  king,  and 
that  they  ought  to  pay  him  tribute,  not  CsBsar." 

This  is  what  they  intended  Pilate  should  understand*  by 
the  accusation.    In  point  of  fact,  however,  he  never  had 
publicly  given  himself  out  as  the  Christ  or  Messiah,  as 
we  can  easily  prove  from  the  gospel  histories.    So  far  from 
the  truth  was  this  charge,  that  they  knew  not  a  witness  by 
whom  they  could  prove  the  fact ;  for  Matthew  informs  us 
(xxvi.  59,  63),  that  although  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
and  all  the  council,  sought  false  witnesses  against  him,  and 
actually  found  many,  yet  they  agreed  not  in  their  testimony. 
To  end  the  matter,  therefore,  the  high  priest  adjured  him 
by  the  living  God  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  Christ. 
ELad  he  publicly  assumed  this  character,  there  could  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  finding  true  witnesses  of  the  fact.    This 
proceeding  of  the  high  priest  tlierefore  shows  that  tliey  had  no 
ground  whatever  to  make  this  accusation,  except  his  own 
confession,  drawn  from  him  in  a  way  he  could  not  decline. 
The  people,  it  appears,  entertained  various  opinions  con- 
cerning him  (Matt  xvi.  14).  Some  thought  he  was  Elias,  some 
John  the  Baptist,  some  Jeremiah,  or  one  of  the  prophets. 
Some  surmised  that  he  was  the  Christ  (John  vi.  14 ;  vii.  31), 
and  on  one  occasion  they  gathered  around  him  in  Solomon's 
Porch,  and  asked  him  to  say  plainly  whether  he  was  the 
Christ  (John  x.  24).     On  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  he 
referred  them  to  his  works  (John  x.  25),  as  he  did  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  5).    He  even  forbade  his  disciples  to  tell 
others  that  he  was  the  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  Mark  viii.  30 ; 
Luke  ix.  21) ;  and  not  only  this,  he  even  exercised  his  divine 
power  over  devils  who  knew  him  by  his  power  to  prevent 
them  from  declaring  his  character  (Mark  i.  34 ;  Luke  iv. 
41) ;  and  the  reason  why  he  did  so,  was  the  divine  purpose 
to  make  the  people  judge  of  his  character  by  their  own 
Scriptures  (John  v.  39),  and  his  wonderful  works,  by  which 
their  Scriptures  were  fulfilled.    Li  private  to  his  disciples, 
and  those  who  sought  him  with  a  teachable  spirit,  he  dis- 
closed his  true  character — as  to  the   woman  of  Samaria 
(John  iv.  26),  to  Mary  (John  xi.  27),  to  the  twelve  apostles 
(Matt  xvi.  16, 17  ;  John  vi.  49).    But  none  of  these  con- 
voL.  IX. — ^No.  n.  19 
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feseiona  were  known  to  the  mlere  of  the  nation ;  and  if  th^  ' 
bad  been,  they  could  form  no  jnst  ground  to  accuse  him  of 
treason,  or  of  setting  himself  up  as  a  king.     Indeed,  when 
the  people  resolved  to  make  him  a  king  by  force,  he  retired 
for 'a  time  out  of  their  way  to  a  place  of  solitnde  {John  ri, 
15).    This  examination  provee  that  the  accusation,  in  all  its 
particnlars,  -was  a  mere  fabrication,  got  np  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  unexpected  demand  of  Pilate  for  a  specific 
accusation.     Pilate,  having  received  the  accusation,  retired 
fromthe  judgment  seat  on  the  pavement  into  the  Prsetorinm, 
as  if  to  examine  the  prisoner ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  what 
followed,  that  the  accusation,  though  made  under  extraor 
dinary  and  imposing  circnmstances  by  the  chief  dignitaries 
of  the  nation,  really  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  his  mind. 
The  first  two  particulars  of  the  accusation  he  did  not  even 
mention  ;  and  the  last  was  treated  of  in  a  way  to  show  th^  _ 
be   considered   it  without   foundation.        But   it   will  biJ 
instructive  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  the  qiiestimifl 
and   answers  which  passed   between   them.      Previonalj^T^ 
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' '  And  now  we  will  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  these  two  persons,  before  we  proceed  to  the  collo- 
quy which  passed  between  them.  Pilate  was,  without 
doubt,  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  and  influence  at 
Borne.  Had  he  been  an  obscure  or  ignorant  man,  or  of  in- 
ferior rank  or  talents,  we  cannot  account  for  his  appoint- 
ment to  so  important  and  difficult  a  province  as  Judea. 
His  moral  character  was  very  bad.  Philo  the  Jew  (De 
L^atione  ad  Caium)  describes  him  as  a  judge,  who  for 
money  would  render  any  judgment  that  should  be  desired 
of  him.  He  says  he  committed  murders  and  rapines ;  in- 
flicted tortures  on  the  innocent ;  put  persons  to  death  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  law.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian 
(Bee  Antiq.  book  18,  chap.  4),  describes  him  as  a  proud, 
hasty  man,  violent  in  his  temper,  and  of  inflexible  ob- 
stinacy, who  troubled  the  repose  of  his  province,  and  gave 
occasion  to  sedition  and  revolt.  Besides,  he  was  a 
heathen,  and  no  doubt  regarded  the  religion  of  the  Jews  as 
a  strange  superstition,  not  important  to  be  known,  except 
80  fiir  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  administration  of  his 
government.  Such  in  brief  was  the  character  of  the  judge. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  real  character  of 
his  prisoner.  Outwardly,  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared  to  him 
%  mere  man,  of  humble  condition.  Had  he  known  what 
was  veiled  under  that  humble,  human  form,  instead  of  sit- 
ting in  judgment  upon  him,  he  would  have  fallen  at  his 
feet,  and  the  work  of  redemption  would  never  have  been 
wrought  through  his  means  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  Yet  taking 
him  for  what  he  appeared  to  be,  Pilate  was  bound  to  ob- 
serve tlie  rules  of  justice,  and  resolutely  to  refuse  to  con- 
demn the  innocent 

But  although  Pilate  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Lord's  person,  we  know  that  he  was  really 
Immanuel  (Matt  i.  23),  or  God  with  men,  manifest  in 
human  nature  (1  Tim.  iii.  16).  His  body  was  assumed  as 
a  tabernacle  or  covering,  in  which  the  glories  of  the  Divine 
nature  were  for  a  time  hidden  (John  i.  14).  The  Scriptures 
describe  him  as  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  the 
express  image  of  his  person  (Hebrews  i.  3),  the  image  of 
the  invisible  God — as  before  all  things,  as  the  creator,  and 
upholder,  and  ruler  of  all  things  (Ool.  i.^  16, 17),  whose 
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Dame  ia  above  Gvery  oame,  and  entitled  to  tlie  homage  of 
every  creature  in  the  vast  univerae  of  God  (Phil.  ii.  »-U). 
He  waa  the  Alpha  aod  Omega,  the  hegiiming  and  the  end, 
the  first  and  the  last  (Rev.  j.  11 ;  sxii,  13).  From  his 
creative  power  Pilate  drew  hia  being,  and  by  hia  pro- 
vidential care  he  was  sustained  in  being.  The  breath  by 
which  Pilate  condemned  him,  he  owed  to  the  forbearance 
of  the  mysterious  man  who  then  stood  before  him.  Itb 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  Pilate,  in  order 
to  appreciate  properly  liis  proceedings  iu  this  ItuBineee,  and 
alao  the  exalted  nature  of  onr  Lord,  in  order  to  conceiTe 
properly  of  his  answer  to  Pilate. 

We  now  proceed  with  the  narrative,  John  xviii.  33; 
Pilate  having  entered  the  judsment  hall,  and  called  Sesm 
to  him,  said,  "  Art  ihou  the  Kiug  of  the  Jews  f"  (See  Matt, 
sxvii.  11.)  Our  Lord  did  not  answer  tliis  qnestioa  im- 
mediately, but  interposed  a  question  to  Pilate,  and  this  be 
did,  not  becauBo  he  needed  Information,  but  ratiier  to  eoidife 
Pilate  to  set  himself  in  the  proper  light ;  or,  perhaps, « 
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unjustly  dealt  with,  I  am  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  for  I  havo 
not  caused  you  to  bo  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought 
before  me.  But  (John  xviii.  35)  thine  own  nation^  and  the 
chief  prints  have  delivered  thee  tinto  we.  If  any  wrong  has 
been  done  you,  they  are  to  be  blamed  for  it 

The  answer  of  Pilate,  thus  understood,  defines  his  position, 
and  thus  accomplishes  the  supposed  object  of  our  Lord's 
inquiry.  Pilate  at  the  same  time  beara  witness  to  the  ful- 
filment of  our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  manner  of  his 
death  (Matt.  xx.  19),  and  also  shows  the  inferiority  of  his 
goilt  (John  xix.  11).  Observe,  now,  he  does  not  go  on  to 
repeat  his  question,  but  puts  a  very  different  one.  lie  does 
not  say,  "  Tell  me,  therefore,  art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?" 
but  he  inquires  in  general  terms,  "  What  hast  thou  done  f  " 
thus  showing  that  lie  did  not  expect  an  answer  to  his  first 
inquiry.  Pilate,  it  is  evident,  was  not  deceived  by  this 
charge  of  treason.  He  was  sufliciently  acquainted  with  the 
long-cherished  expectation  of  the  Jews  relative  to  their 
Messiah,  to  regard  the  question  rather  as  one  of  religion 
than  of  politics.  And,  doubtless,  he  knew  that  Jesus  was 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  kno\\'n  and  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  religious  teacher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  he 
had  heard  of  John  the  Baptist,  and,  like  Herod,  regarded 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  man  of  like  pretensions  and  character. 
However  this  may  be,  he  I'egarded  even  this  charge  as 
utterly  groundless,  for  ho  does  not  even  persist  in  his  first 
inquiry,  and  did  not  expect  it  would  be  answered. 

It  was  not  our  Lord's  purpose,  however,  to  avoid  the  first 
inquiry.  Ho  therefore  took  no  notice  of  the  second,  and 
replied  not  simply  that  he  was  a  king,  or  that  he  had  a 
kingdom,  but  with  such  a  qualification  as  would  prevent 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Pilate.  We  must  not  forget  that 
he  was  dealing  with  Pilate  as  a  mere  man  would  with 
another.  Had  ho  simply  said,  "  Tliou  sayest  it,  I  am  a 
king,"  he  would  have  left  Pilate  at  liberty  to  understand 
that  word  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
of  an  earthly  ruler,  such  as  Ca»sar  was.  Every  such  sup- 
position or  surmise,  however,  was  excluded  by  tlie  reply— 

John  xviii.  36 :  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  worldP 

It  is  very  certain  that  Pilate  had  not  the  remotest  con- 
ception of  the  nature,  or  glory,  or  extent  of  the  kingdom 
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our  Lord  claimed  as  his  own,  and  we  may  add,  that  onr 
limited  faculties,  and  contracted  notions  of  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  Chriat,  prevent  na  from  fathoming  our  Lord's  mean- 
ing.  In  condescension,  therefore,  to  the  ignorance  of  Pilate, 
as  well  as  our  own,  he  added  words  that  Pilate  could  nnder- 
stand,  which  by  assuring  him  that  his  kingdom,  though 
real,  was  not  sustained  by  material  force,  as  the  kingdotos 
of  the  world  are,  gave  him  all  the  information  he  nee 
to  decide  upon  the  accusation  he  had  just  received. 

John  sviii.  36 :  '^'  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  toarM^  t 
%Douldmy  gervants  fi^M,  that  IshovM  not  be  deUvered toti 
Jews.     Bui  now  my  kmgdom,  is  not  from  hence" 

It  may  be  inferred,  then,  from  the  reply  of  Pilate  to  tl 
avowal,  that  it  took  him  somewhat  by  surprise.  We  ob- 
serve that  his  qncstion  as  to  the  kingship  of  Jesus  hud  been 
dropped,  and  an  inquiry  concerning  his  actions  in  general 
had  been  substituted.  "With  Pilate's  consent,  therefore,  he 
might  have  left  the  first  qaeation  unanswered.  Pilate  had 
dropped  it,  thinking  it,  no  doubt,  too  futile  to  deserre 
notice.     When,  therefore,  our  Lord,  by  assuming  that  he 
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against  him,  that  ^^  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  Grod,"  John 
xix.  7.  Waiving,  however,  further  inquiry  at  present  upon 
this  subject,  let  us  pass  on  to  our  Lord's  response,  John 
xviii.  37,  "  Thou  sayest  (it),  lam  a  hing.^^ 

We  shall  enter  somewhat  into  the  meaning  of  these 
words  if  we  consider  that  our  Lord,  although  he  appeared 
to  Pilate  as  a  mere  man,  was  in  truth  the  Divine  Word 
siade  flesh  (John  i.  14) ;  the  Creator  of  all  things  (John  i. 
8);  the  Divine  Wisdom  set  up  from  everlasting,  from 
the  beginning  (Prov.  viii,  22-31) ;  Immanuel,  or  God  in 
human  nature  (Matt.  i.  23) ;  as  come  down  from  heaven  and 
yet  in  heaven  (John  iii.  13;  xvi.  28).  He  was  in  glory 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  (John  xvii.  5) ;  but 
kid  his  glory  aside  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of  men, 
Philip,  ii.  6-11. 

As  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  only  revealer  of  the 
divine  attributes,  he  was  officially,  nay,  essentially,  the 
ruler  and  governor  of  all  things ;  the  King  of  kings,  and 
die  Lord  of  lords.  In  the  true  and  proper  sense  he  was 
the  only  king^  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  Creator  of  all  king- 
doms and  all  kings.  His  was  the  only  kingdom — -kingdom 
of  the  heavens — vast  beyond  our  conception ;  a  kingdom 
which  from  the  beginning  of  creation  has  moved  on  with 
uninterrupted  sway  throughout  myriads  of  worlds ;  many, 
and  perhaps  most,  of  which  far  exceed  our  own  in  magni- 
tude, as  well  as  in  original  glory.  We  have  no  reason  to 
■appose  that  God  has  left  his  vast  creation  unpeopled  with 
intelligent  orders  of  beings,  capable  of  giving  glory  to  him, 
Kor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  suffered  sin  ex- 
tensively to  enter  into  the  worlds  he  has  made,  and  mar  his 
work.  All  this  vast  creation  was  under  the  headship  of 
Jesus,  acknowledging  his  sovereign  rights  as  King  and  Cre- 
ator (our  world  excepted),  at  the  very  moment  he  uttered 
these  words  to  Pilate  ;  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  his  incar- 
nation and  of  his  being  before  Pilate  at  that  time  to  restore 
this  world  to  its  proper  place  in  this  vast  fabric  (Eph.  i.  10). 
Every  paternity  or  race  of  beings  thoughout  the  universe 
(diversified  though  they  may  be,  as  the  worlds  are  which 
they  inhabit),  are  named  from  him  (Eph.  iii.  15),  and  he  is 
the  Lord  and  King  over  all. — (See  Journal,  vol.  vii.  382-3.) 

In  this  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  words,  ^^  Thou 
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aayest  it,  I  am  a  Elng.  "We  now  go  back  a  little  to  con- 
aider  those  otLer  words,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  tbie  world." 

This  world  was  not  always  as  it  now  is,  in  a  state  of  tfr 
^-olt,  and  groaning  under  the  curse  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  23. 
It  was  not  created  to  bring  forth  thoma  and  briers.  The 
ain  of  man  wrought  a  vast  change  in  the  condition  and 
relations  of  this  world  to  the  rest  of  the  universe  {Gen.  chap, 
i.  and  iii.)  The  kingdom  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
rest  of  God'fl  creation  was  withdrawn,  but  with  the  piu- 
pose  to  restore  it  by  redemption,  tlirough  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  its  rightful  king. 

We  are  prepared  now  to  enter  somewhat  into  our  Lord's 
meaning.  It  may  he  expressed  thus :  "  Although  my  king- 
dom is  irom  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  and  iu  its  origia 
embraced  all  worlds,  yet  it  does  not  now  extend  to  this 
world,  whicli  is  in  revolt,  and  is  laboring  under  the  cmse 
of  God,  and  will  labor,  until  it  shall  be  redeemed  in  a  way 
consistent  with  the  Divine  honor  and  justice.  The  king- 
doms of  this  world  will  be  permitted  to  exist  yet  a  while, 
aud  to  run  their  appointed  course ;  and  while  they  continue, 
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hosts.  We  have  a  beautiful  illustration  in  one  respect 
of  what  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  over  redeemed 
men  in  Luke  xxii.  24-30.  Love  to  God,  love  to  the  Re- 
deemer, love  to  their  fellows — full,  perfect,  ever  glowing, 
ever  expanding,  produced  and  maintained  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  will  be  the  great  principle  of  all  their  actions.  It  is 
therefore  truly  a  spiritual  kingdom,  though  it  will  liave 
respect  to  material  objects.  It  is  true  also  that  Christians, 
really  such,  are  influenced  (though  with  many  imperfec» 
tions)  in  this  life  by  the  same  great  principle  of  love,  pro- 
duced and  maintained  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Such  was  his  kingdom  over  all  unfallen  worlds  at  the 
time  he  uttered  these  words,  although  it  extended  to  and 
embraced  the  material  fabric  of  creation ;  and  such  will  it 
be  over  this  earth,  when  it  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
curse,  and  garnished  anew.  To  this  period  he  alludes 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares.  "  The 
field,"  he  says  (Matt.  xiii.  38),  "  is  the  world"  {i  n^T^i),  the 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  dispensation  or  age.  As,  therefore, 
the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in 
the  end  of  this  dispensation  or  age.  Tlie  Son  of  man  shall 
send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  king' 
dom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  i7ii(piity, 
,  .  .  .  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in 
the  kingdom  of  their  Father, ^^ 

The  apostle  Peter  teaches  us  that  there  shall  be  new  hea- 
vens and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness 
(8  Pet  iii.  13).  He  also  foretells  the  end  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  which  now  are  (tliat  is,  of  this  present  world). 
They  are  reserved  unto  lire,  2  Pet.  iii.  7.  Our  Lord  himself 
(Matt.  xix.  28)  speaks  of  a  second  creation  («-aAiyyffifft«), 
which  can  only  mean  those  new  heavens  and  new  earth 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (Ixv.  17)  and  Peter,  It  was  to  this 
future  condition  of  our  earth,  in  its  regenerated  state,  our 
Lord  specially  referred  when  he  said  to  Pilate  "  My  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,"  tacitly  alluding  to  the  world  to 
come,  when  all  things  will  bo  made  new  (Rev.  xxi.  5); 
Other  places  of  Scripture  might  be  cited  to  illustrate  thia 
view  (Dan.  vii.  13, 14,  27). 

It  is  not  an  objection  that  Pilate  did  not  so  understand 
our  Lord's  answer.     He  was  a  heathen>  and  probably 
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entirely  unacqnainted  with  the  Jewisli  Scriptarea  ;  or,  if  not, 
regarded  them  with  incredulity. 

The  only  words  which  Pilate  understood  were  those  of  the 
parenthetical  clause.  "If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world 
then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered 
to  the  Jews."  The  idea  of  a  kingdom,  vast  aa  the  universe, 
existing  at  that  very  time  under  the  sway  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus, 
was  altogether  beyond  the  conception  of  Pilate,  As  litda 
could  be  conceived  of  the  divine  purpose  in  regard  to  tliis 
little  speck  of  earth,  isolated  and  shut  off  by  its  revolt  from 
the  rest  of  creation.  Even  we,  who  have  the  Bible,  are  slow 
to  compreheud  this  great  truth,— the  troth  which  compre- 
hends within  itself  all  other  truths ;  for  such  onr  Lord 
regarded  it,  as  is  plain  from  the  words  which  follow  (Joha 
xviii.  37) :  "  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth." 

The  meaning  is  not  that  Christ  was  bom  to  be  a  king,  as 
Bome  suppose.  He  was  a  king  before  he  was  born.  He 
could  not  cease  to  he  a  king  by  his  incarnation.  He  only 
laid  aside  the  glory  he  had  with  the  Father  for  a  little  while, 
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things,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  In  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  in  this  world,  the  great  truth  of  the  universe 
18  hidden  in  a  mystery  from  men.  We  have  not,  in  our  pre- 
sent state,  nor  can  we  have,  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
realities  which  are  scattered  around  us  in  infinite  profusion 
throughout  the  fields  of  space.  At  best  the  most  enlight- 
ened Christian  sees  through  a  glass  darkly  or  obscurely. 
Hereafter  we  shall  all  see  clearly. 

Bearing  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  may  more  easily 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  next  clause  (John  xviii.  37) : 
"Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  The 
sentiment  is  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  John  viii.  47, 
**  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words."  We  need  not 
restrict  this  declaration  to  an  earthly  application.  It  is 
true  of  all  God's  creatures  in  all  worlds.  Few  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  at  that  time  heard  his  voice  with  obedient 
hearts  (or  even  now  hear  it),  while  myriads  of  myriads  of 
glorious  and  holy  creatures  in  other  parts  of  Christ's  king- 
dom ever  have  yielded  a  joyful  obedience  to  his  will ;  and 
so  will  it  be  on  earth  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come. 
For  then,  we  are  taught,  the  obedience  of  redeemed  men 
shall  be  as  perfect  as  the  obedience  of  heaven.  Tliis  is  fore- 
told by  Isaiah  (liv.  13),  and  by  our  Lord  himself  (John  vi.  45). 

Pilate's  attention  was  momentarily  arrested  by  this  obser- 
vation, although  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  entering  into 
the  comprehensive  consideration  of  the  truth  intended. 
Some  suppose  that  Pilate  was  sceptical  enough  to  doubt 
whether  there  was  any  such  thing  as  truth.  If  so,  his  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  trutli  ?"  was  prompted  by  incredulity.  It  is 
probable,  however,  his  chief  desire  was  to  get  on  with  the 
business  in  hand,  and  to  despatch  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  around  his  tribunal  as  soon  as  possible.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  he  was  allowed  to  break  off  the  colloquy 
without  an  answer.  Indeed,  judging  from  our  Lord's  con- 
duct towards  his  disciples,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he 
intended  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  his  previous  obser- 
Tation ;  because  Pilate  was  incapable  of  forming  any  just 
conception  of  the  hidden  truth  of  which  he  spoke.  Why 
should  he,  when  he  forbore  to  tell  his  disciples  many  things 
because  they  could  not  bear  or  comprehend  them  (Jolm 
xtL  12).    Evidently  it  was  for  the  instruction  of  his  church 
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that  ho  said  these  thinga  to  Pilate ;  because  the  bnsincffl 
Piiato  had  in  hand  did  not  require  any  iiiatTuction  in  the 
nature  of  truth.  Had  it  been  our  Lord's  purpose  to  say 
more,  he  woald  liave  eserciaed  his  power  over  Pilate's 
mind,  60  as  to  detain  him  longer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  wore  the  last  words  our  Lord 
addressed  to  Pilate,  except  those  which  are  recorded  in  John 
sis.  11.  Although  questioned,  and  mocked,  and  scourged 
repeatedly  by  Pilate  and  Herod,  he  answered  nothing ;  thus 
fulfilling  Is,  liii.  7 :  "  He  was  oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted, 
yet  lie  opened  not  his  month.  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  ta 
tlie  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dnmb, 
so  ho  openeth  not  his  mouth." 

We  now  resume  (John  sviii.  38):  Pilate  having  said, 
"  What  is  truth  V — for  it  can  hardly  bo  called  a  Eerions 
inquiry,  as  Pilate  did  not  thinkit  worth  his  while  to  stay  for 
an  answer — immediately  proceeded  again  from  his  hall 
witliin  the  Prtetorium  to  the  judgment  seat  on  the  pavement 
without,  where  the  chief  priests  and  the  people  stilt  stood 
Xnke  xxiii.  4i.  and  declared  to  them  pnbliciv  the  result  of 
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ducted  from  the  palace  to  the  same  place  by  one  or  more  of 
the  soldiers ;  for  we  are  told  that  Pilate,  upon  hearing  these 
new  accusations,  said  to  him  (Matt,  xxvii.  13),  "Hearestthou 
not  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee  ?  But  he 
answered  him  never  a  word." 

Such  deportment,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  sur- 
prising to  Pilate.  He  could  not  conceive  that  a  man  so 
fiercely  accused  by  the  chief  men  of  his  nation,  could  remain 
silent  when  called  upon  to  speak.  He  supposed  he  would 
at  least  deny  his  guilt.  Pilate,  therefore,  takes  notice  of 
this  silence  and  renewed  the  question. 

(Mark  xv.  4) :  '*  Answerest  thou  nothing  ?     Behold  how 
many  things  they  witness  against  thee."    Still  he  answered 
nothing,  so  tliat  Pilate  marvelled  greatly  (Matt,  xxvii.  14). 
His  silence,  however,  had  no  softening  eifect  upon  the  priests. 
It  rather  made  them  the  more  fierce.    They  reiterated  one  of 
the  charges  they  had  already  made,  but  with  the  addition  of 
other  circumstances,  saying  (Luke  xxiii.  6),  "  He  stirreth  up 
the  |>eople,  teaching  throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from 
Galilee  to  this  place"  (that  is,  Jerusalem).    Observe  now  that 
this  accusation,  to  be  of  any  moment,  should  mean  nothing 
less  than  seditious  conduct,  by  teaching  dangerous  and 
exciting  doctrines  extensively  to  the  people.      But  thia 
charge  made  no  more  impression  on  Pilate's  mind  than  the 
former  one.     It  does  not  appear  that  he  even  took  it  into 
consideration  at  all  at  that  time,  for  the  word  Galilee  imme- 
diately suggested  to  him  an  expedient  by  which  he  hoped  to 
get  rid  of  tlie  whole  matter.    Galilee  was  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Pilate,  but  of  Herod ;    and  he  knew  that 
Heroil  at  that  very  time  was  in  Jerusalem,  having  come  to 
attend  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  as  he  supposed,  but  in  truth 
having  been  brought  there  in  the  Providence  of  God  to  take 
part  in  the  avrful  scenes  which  were  then  enacting  (Acts  iv. 
25-29).     The  thought  instantly  occurred  to  Pilate  to  send 
Jesus  and  his  accusers  with  the  cause  to  Ilerod,  under  pre- 
tence that  Ilerod  was  the  proper  functionary  to  decide  the 
matter.     He  therefore  promptly  dismissed  the  whole  party 
from  his  tribunal,  and  probably  sent  the  Lord  Jesus  under 
custody  to  Herod,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  not  be 
called  on  to  act  further. 
It  does  not  appear  how  long  Pilate  had  been  engaged  in 
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the  bnsineas.  The  priests,  we  have  seen,  came  to  the  Pro- 
toriiim  at  an  early  hour,  perhaps  aboot  five  o'clock,  or  i 
little  before  suorise.  It  is  probable  that  Pilate,  after  the 
canee  was  sent  back  to  him  by  Herod,  gave  his  final  taor 
tence  as  early  at  latest  as  nine  o'clock,  according  to  our 
mode  of  reckoning  time.  Consequently,  to  allow  space  for 
the  transaction  before  Herod  and  the  snbseqnent  comple- 
tion of  the  tragedy,  we  must  suppoee  that  Pilate  sent  tlie 
Lord  Jesns  to  Herod  as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  still  early  when  the  Jews  appeared  before 
Herod.  Yet  we  have  not  the  means  of  computing  the  time 
precisely.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  crucifixion  com- 
menced at  the  third  Jewish  hoor  (Mark  xv.  35),  that  ia, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  would  correspond 
with  the  t-ixth  Roman  hour,  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mon nnderstanding,  extended  to  nine  o'clock. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  narrative,  let  us  pause  a  mo- 
ment on  this  conduct  of  Pilate.  We  have  seen  that  he  wa« 
astonished  at  the  silence  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  endeavored 
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was  the  lamb  of  God  brought  to  the  sacrifice.  He  was  no 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart  than  that  emblem  of  his  person  and  work.  Like  his 
office  as  Kedeemer,  his  demeanor  on  that  occasion  was  a 
mystery  concealed  alike  from  men  and  devils  (1  Cor.  ii.  7 ; 
Heb.  ii.  14). 

The  conduct  of  Pilate  in  sending  the  cause  to  Herod  de- 
serves reprehension.  There  was  no  sincerity  in  the  pre- 
tence he  offered.  His  motive  was  to  get  rid  of  a  responsi- 
bility properly  devolved  upon  him,  in  a  way  that  put  in 
jeopardy  the  rights  of  innocence.  It  was  selfish  prudence 
meting  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  justice.  He  ought 
to  have  discharged  his  own  duty,  and  not  to  have  cast  it 
upon  another.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
(vii.  6),  we  find  a  maxim  which  it  had  been  well  for  Pilate 
to  have  considered  before  he  accepted  of  the  responsible 
office  which  he  held :  "  Seek  not  to  be  a  judge,  being  not 
able  to  take  away  iniquity,  lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the 
person  of  the  mighty,  and  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  thy  uprightness,"  Pilate  has  had  many  followers  in  this 
part  of  his  conduct  in  all  ages.  Men  love  authority,  but 
fear  the  dangers  it  brings  with  it.  Many,  like  Pilate,  have 
recoiled  from  perpetrating  acts  of  injustice,  yet  in  a  way  to 
elude  the  demands  of  justice.  Many  have  paid  homage  to 
conscience,  but  greater  homage  to  man.  Many  have  de- 
sired to  appear  wise,  moderate,  disinterested,  and  equitable, 
under  pretence  of  not  wishing  to  usurp  functions  or  rights 
which  belong  to  another,  hoping  thereby  to  conceal,  under 
an  honorable  exterior,  their  weakness  and  cowardice. 
Such,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  were  the  real  mo- 
tLves  of  this  politic  governor.  His  duty  clearly  was  to  have 
adhered  to  his  own  conclusions,  and  resolutely  to  have  put 
an  end  to  the  cause  of  which  he  had  frill  and  final  jurisdic- 
tion. His  fault  in  sending  the  Lord  to  Herod  was  soon 
after  followed  by  others  of  a  much  graver  character.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  hall  of  Herod. 

Luke  xxiii.  8 :  '^  And  when  Herod  saw  Jesus  he  was 
exceeding  glad ;  for  he  was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long 
season,  because  he  had  heard  many  things  of  him,  and  he 
hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done  by  him." 
.    The  Herod  here  spoken  of  was  Herod  Antipas,  a  son  of 
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Herod  tlie  Great,  by  Cleopatrn,  his  fifth  wife.  In  ordei  to 
diatingnish  between  the  different  Ileroda  mentioned  in  the 
Kew  Testament  it  is  proper  to  give  in  tliis  place  a  short 
account  of  them.  Herod  the  Great,  King  of  Judea,  &c., 
mentioned  in  Matt.  n.  1,  and  Luko  i.  5,  was  the  son  of  Ao- 
tipas  or  Antipater,  an  Idiimeau,  who  was  made  Prefect  of 
Jadea  and  Syria  by  Julius  Ciesor.  Antipater  died  before 
the  incaraation  of  our  Lord.  Ilerod  tlio  Great  had  four 
sons :  Aristobnlns,  whom  he  pat  to  death ;  Archelaus,  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  ii.  22 ;  Phihp,  mentioned  in  Luko  iii.  1 ; 
and  Herod  Andpas,  who  is  spoken  of  in  Matt.  siv.  3 ;  Maitc 
vi.  li ;  Luke  iii.  1,  ix.  17,  xxiii.  11.  AriBtobulaa  left  three 
children,  viz.  Herod,  King  of  Cbalcis ;  Herod  Agrippa,  the 
elder,  mentioned  in  Acta  xiii.  1 ;  and  Herodias,  who  mar- 
ried Herod  Philip  (Matt.  siv.  3)  her  uncle.  Herod  Agrippa, 
the  elder  (Acta  xiii.  1),  left  throe  children ;  Berenice,  mea- 
tioned  in  Acta  xxv.  13 ;  Agrippa,  the  younger,  Acts  xxv. 
13,  xsvi.  1-32 ;  and  Drusilla,  mentioned  in  Acta  xxiv.  24. 
Herod  Antipaa  is  moat  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  of  all,  and,  to  him  the  evangeliat,  in  the  t 
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crafty,  insidious  character.  He  was  a  deep  dissembler, 
yet  much  more  enlightened  than  Pilate  in  the  religious 
faith  of  the  Jews.  lie  had  often  heard  John  the  Baptist 
with  pleasure,  and  was  in  many  things  influenced  by  him, 
Mark  vi.  20.  lie  feared  John,  and  ordered  his  execution 
with  reluctance.  Yet  he  was  a  vain,  unprincipled  man, 
curious  in  his  inquiries,  fluctuating  between  religion  and 
infidelity — a  character  not  uncommon  among  princes,  phi- 
losophers, and  other  persons  whom  the  world  accounts 
great  He  had  heard  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  had  never  seen 
him.  lie  even  surmised  that  he  was  no  other  than  John 
the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead,  and  accounted  for  his  mira- 
culous powers  in  that  way,  Luke  ix.  7,  9 ;  Mark  vi.  14 ; 
Matt.  xiv.  2.  Herod  was  pleased  to  see  the  Lord  Jesus,  be- 
cause his  curiosity,  and  perhaps  his  fears,  had  been  excited 
by  the  reports  he  had  heard  of  his  wonderful  works,  and 
the  opportunity  had  at  length  occurred  to  remove  the  one 
and  gratify  the  other. 

Had  the  Lord  Jesus  been  actuated  by  considerations  of 
human  prudence,  he  would  have  embraced  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  him  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Herod.  He 
was  a  Jewish  prince,  well  instructed  in  the  Jewish  religion, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  t>f  John  the  Baptist's  instruc- 
tions, and  might  have  been  influenced  by  a  miracle  to  inter- 
pose his  influence  and  authority  for  his  protection.  But  it 
is  very  evident  that  Ilerod  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  rea- 
sons fur  which  miracles  were  appointed.  Herod  had  lis- 
tened to  John  as  a  i)reacher,  whose  otfice  it  was  to  preach 
the  kingdom,  and  to  baptize  the  nation,  but  not  to  perform 
miracles  (John  x.  41).  With  our  Lord's  personal  ministry 
commenced  tlie  timeof  miracles,  and  they  were  wrought  by 
him  and  his  apostles,  as  proofs  of  the  doctrine  or  fact  which 
they  preached.  But,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  personal 
ministry  of  our  Lord  was  ended.  The  Jewish  nation  had 
rejected  him,  and  he  was  now  about  to  off*er  his  body  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin.  Even  during  his  active  ministry  our  Lord 
had  performed  miracles  only  as  pnu)fs  of  his  doctrine,  or  to 
relieve  the  suflvrings  of  those  who  approached  him  with 
faith.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  after  his  public 
ministry  was  closed,  and  the  purpose  of  miracles  was  ac- 
complished, he  should  pertorm  a  work  to  gratify  the  curi- 
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ositj  of  a  wicked  prince,  who  had  pnt  to  death  his  fore- 
mnner. 

The  evangelists  do  not  infonn  us  what  questions  Hen>d 
put  to  him,  but  Lnke  says : 
Lnke  xxiii.  9  :  "  He  queetioned  him  i?i  7nany  worrJ^.'^ 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  (Matt.  xiv.  1,  2)  that  when 
he  first  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jeans,  he  said  to  his  servants, 
that  Jesus  was  Jolm  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and 
he  undertook  to  acconnt  in  that  way  for  oor  Lord's  miraco- 
lons  powers.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  power  of  consciencft. 
It  proves  that  Herod  had  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of 
Oie  resorrection,  and  believed  it.  If  this  impression  stiU 
continaed  on  his  mind,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Herod 
directed  some  of  his  questions  to  that  point,  in  order  to 
know  whether  be  was  really  John  under  another  name. 
If  Pilate  sent  tbe  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  claimed 
to  be  tlie  Messiah,  it  is  probable  he  questioned  him  npon 
that  subject  also.  Perhaps,  too,  some  of  Herod's  qiiestiont; 
were  suggested  by  the  accusations  of  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  :  for  the  evangelist  informs  us.  that  (Lake  xadii.  10) 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  Lord  answered  questions 
before  the  Jewish  council,  and  before  Pilate,  before  Herod 
he  was  perfectly  silent.  The  effect  of  his  silence  upon 
Herod  was  not  the  same  as  we  have  noticed  in  the  case  of 
Pilate.  Indeed,  if  we  compare  the  conduct  of  Pilate,  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  with  that  of  Herod,  the  advantage  is 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Pilate  had  not  derided  him,  and 
he  evidently  wished  to  release  him.  But  Herod  and  his 
minions  indulged  in  unfeeling  mockery,  in  spite  of  the 
calm  and  heavenly  dignity  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Luke  xxiii.  11 :  "  He,  with  his  men  of  war  (that  is,  his 
military  suite  which  attended  him  to  Jenisalem),  set  him  at 
naught,  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous 
robe  (probably  of  a  purple  color,  as  a  scoff  at  his  kingly 
dignity),  and  sent  him  (back  thus  attired)  to  Pilate." 

Why  Herod  sent  him  back,  we  are  not  informed.  Some 
have  surmised,  that  it  was  because  he  found  on  inquiry,  that 
Jesns  was  not  born  within  liis  province,  but  at  Bethlehem, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Pilate.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
Herod,  for  some  reason,  declined  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
cause ;  and,  although  he  cruelly  derided  him,  yet  he  did 
not  condemn  him.  Such  conduct  in  a  case  of  the  humblest 
of  Herod's  subjects,  was  utterly  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  the  lowest  magistrate,  and  much  more  so  of  a  prince  or 
governor.  The  conduct  of  Herod  shows  that  he  was  devoid 
of  compassion,  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments  becoming  his 
station.  Herod,  by  clothing  him  in  a  scarlet  robe,  intended 
to  intimate  that  his  claims  to  royalty  were  vain  and  chi- 
merical, and  with  the  same  motive  Pilate  may  have  com- 
posed the  inscription  he  put  over  the  cross.  But  both 
Herod  and  Pilate  in  this  way  rendered  a  public  testimony 
to  his  true  character,  without  intending  to  do  so. 

This  union  of  these  two  men  with  the  people  whom  they 
represented,  is  noticed  in  Acts  iv.  25,  27,  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  second  Psalm.  "  Wliy  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing?"  .  .  .  " For  of  a  truth, 
against  thy  holy  child  Jesus  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the* 
people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together  to  do  whatsoever 
thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done." 
Their  union  in  this  work  extinguished  the  enmity  which 
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had  previously  existed  between  them,  for  Luke  adds,  that 
(Luke  xxiii.  12)  "  the  same  daj  Illate  and  Herod  wen 
made  friends  together,  for  hefore  tbej  were  at  enmity." 

He  does  not  tell  us  -what  waa  the  cause  of  their  enmi^, 
but  only  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  Pilate  had  treated  some 
Galileans  who  were  subjects  of  Herod,  with  great  barbaritj, 
and  this  may  hare  been  the  cause.  Yet  the  cause,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  was  considered  of  inferior  moment 
to  tlie  compliment  Pilate  had  paid  to  Herod,  in  transmitting 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  his  jurisdiction,  upon  being  informed  that 
he  was  a  Galilean. 

"We  shall  resume  the  subject  in  the  next  cumber. 

Philo. 
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them :  tliink  ye  that  they  were  transgressors,  beyond  all  the 
men  who  dwell  at  Jerusalem  ?  No,  I  tell  you ;  but  unless 
ye  repent,  ye  all  shall  in  like  manner  perish." 

The  infliction  of  death  on  the  persons  whom  Pilate  had 
filain,  and  the  desecration  of  their  sacrifices  by  the  mixture 
with  tliem  of  their  own  blood,  impressed  the  Galileans  who 
reported  the  transaction  to  Christ,  with  the  belief  that  their 
perishing  so  wretchedly  was  the  consequence  of  great  and 
peculiar  crimes.  They  regarded  the  pollution  of  their  sacri- 
fices by  their  own  blood  as  a  proof  not  only  that  they  were 
rejected  of  God,  but  that  the  offerers  were  special  objects 
of  his  wrath ;  else  their  offerings  would  have  been  protect- 
ed from  such  a  sacrilege  and  been  accepted  of  God.  It  was 
to  correct  this  false  notion  that  such  a  dreadful  death  and 
SQch  a  destruction  as  theirs  who  perished  at  Siloam,  were 
proofs  of  as  extraordinary  crimes ;  and  thence  that  exemp- 
tion from  overwhelming  calamities  indicates  freedom  from 
great  offences  and  acceptableness  to  Q^d, — that  Christ  spoke 
the  parable,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  aim  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  over  the  Israelites  was,  to  determine  by  trial 
whether  they  would  yield  the  obedience  to  him  which  was 
his  due ;  and  that  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  swept  away 
by  avenging  inflictions. 

The  exemplification  of  the  principle  on  which  God  con- 
ducted his  providence  over  the  Israelites,  is  drawn  from  the 
conduct  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  towards  a  fig-tree  which 
he  had  planted  in  it  Tlie  fig-tree  was  planted  and  reared, 
for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  it  was  expected  to  bear.  It  was 
placed  in  a  rich  soil  and  in  a  iavorable  condition  for  its 
growth,  and  had  received  all  the  culture  that  was  needful 
to  render  it  a  fruitful  tree ;  yet  three  years  had  passed  after 
it  had  reached  the  age  at  which  it  should  have  begun  to 
yield  figs,  and  not  one  had  grown  on  it.  Tliis  was  regarded 
by  the  owner  as  a  proof  that  it  would  continue  fruitless  and 
had  better  be  cut  down,  that  the  ground  might  be  appro- 
priated to  something  else.  At  the  recommendation,  how- 
ever, of  the  vine- dresser,  it  was  spared  through  another  year, 
that  additional  means  might  be  employed  to  make  it  bearj; 
but  with  the  understanding,  that  if  it  continued  fruitless 
another  season,  it  should  then  be  cut  down. 

The  doctrine  of  the  parable,  whieh,  though  uttered  with 
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a  special  reference  to  the  Jews  of  Clirist's  time,  is  true  of  all 
men — thus  is 

1.  Tliat  the  great  aim  of  God's  providence  over  them  is, 
to  determiue,  by  experiment,  whetlier  they  will  yield  him 
the  tfervice  he  reqiiirea :— the  awe,  love,  subjection,  trust, 
and  praise  he  demands  in  Lie  word. 

2.  Ho  places  tbejn  in  eminently  favorable  conditions  for 
rendering  him  that  service,  and  employs  tlie  most  appro- 
priate means  to  prompt  thorn  to  it. 

3.  He  often  spares  them  for  a  season  after  they  have  given 
(iecisivo  proofs  of  their  indisposition  to  serve  him  ;  in  order 
that  stilt  more  [jowerfiil  means  may  bo  used  to  excite  them 
to  yield  him  their  homage. 

•i.  That  they  are  not  cut  ofi'  while  this  experiment  is  ia 
progress,  ia  no  proof  or  indication  that  they  are  not  great 
ofi'enders  and  obnoxious  to  his  avenging  j  udgfiients. 

5.  If  after  a  full  experiment  of  their  hearts,  they  continue 
in  alienation  and  disobedience,  they  will  infallibly  be  over- 
taken by  bis  avenging  arm,  and  consigned  to  destruction. 

The  lessons  which  tiie  parable  teaches,  are— 
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XXIV. — THE  GREAT  SUPPER. 
Luke  xiv.  15-24. 

"  And  one  of  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him,  said  unto 
him,  Blessed  is  he  who  eats  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  he  said  to  him,  A  certain  man  made  a  great  supper, 
and  invited  many.  And  he  sent  his  servant  at  the  hour  of 
the  supper  to  say  to  those  who  were  called,  Come,  for  all 
things  are  now  ready.  And  they  all  began  with  one  voice 
to  make  excuse.  The  first  said  to  him,  I  have  bought  a  field, 
and  I  have  need  to  go  and  see  it ;  I  pray  thee,  have  me  ex- 
cused. And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  I  go  to  test  them  ;  I  pray  thee,  have  me  excused.  And 
another  said,  I  have  married  a  wife,  and  for  that  I  cannot 
come.  And  the  servant  returned  and  told  his  master  these 
ezcnses.  Then  the  master  of  the  house  was  angry,  and  said 
to  his  servant — Go  quickly  out  into  the  broad  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  hither  the  poor  and  the  maimed, 
and  the  halt  and  the  blind.  And  the  servant  said.  Lord,  it 
is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded  ;  and  yet,  there  is  room. 
And  the  Lord  said  to  the  servant,  Go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compel  to  come,  that  my  house  may  be  fill- 
ed. For  I  say  unto  you  ;  that  none  of  those  men  who  were 
bidden,  shall  taste  of  my  supper." 

This  parable  was  designed  to  exemplify  the  propriety  of 
the  directions  Christ  had  immediately  before  given  to  the 
Pharisee,  who  was  entertaining  him,  respecting  the  persons 
whom  he  should  invite  when  he  made  a  feast.  After 
directing  those  who  were  bidden  to  feasts,  to  take,  on 
entering  the  house,  the  lowest  seats,  and  leave  it  to  the  host 
to  invite  them  to  a  more  honorable  place,  he  said  also  to 
him  that  bade  him,  "  When  thou  raakest  a  dinner  or  supper, 
call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brothers,  nor  thy  relations,  nor  thy 
rich  neighboi-s,  lest  they  also  invite  thee  in  return,  and  a 
recompense  be  made  thee.  But  when  thou  makest  a  ban- 
quet, call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and 
Uiou  shalt  be  blessed;  for  they  have  not  the  means  of 
repaying  thee.  For  there  shall  be  a  recompense  to  thee  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  righteous."  And  on  the  utterance 
of  this,  one  of  the  guests  said,  ^'  Blessed  is  he  who  eats 
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bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God;"  implying  that  if  feasting 
the  poor,  instead  of  the  rich,  wns  to  be  rewarded  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  righteous,  it  was  to  issne  in  the  highest 
happiness  -which  men  can  attain.  Christ  then  exemplifies 
the  truth  nf  his  direction  respecting  the  gnests  who  should 
be  invited  to  a  feast,  by  showing  by  the  parable,  that  the 
rich  hare  so  many  cares  and  eo  many  other  pleasnre-s,  thai 
it  is  often  an  inconvenience  and  a  task  to  attend  a  banqnet; 
and  that  if  guests  are  to  be  found  to  whom  a  rich  entertain- 
ment will  be  welcome  and  a  good,  they  muft  be  taken  from 
the  poor,  the  infirm,  and  the  helpless,  who  are  too  destitnte 
to  make  any  recompense.  In  that  direction  he  proceeded 
on  it  as  a  trnth,  which  the  Pharisee  should  undei^tjind  and 
acknowledge,  that  in  preparing  a  feaat,  his  aim  should  be 
to  make  a  wise  and  benevolent  appropriation  of  his  wealth ; 
not  to  gratify  a  love  of  ostentation,  to  draw  on  himself  the 
applause  of  those  whom  he  entertained,  nor  to  seciue 
to  himself  an  invitation  to  their  banquets  ;  but  to  do  good 
with  (he  affluence  with  which  God  had  intrusted  him.  to  sop- 
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He,  therefore,  instead  of  losing  their  labor,  mnst  make  trial 
of  them,  that  he  might  see  to  what  service  they  were  best 
adapted.  It  was  a  disfavor,  not  a  benefit  to  him,  to  bo 
called  away  from  the  needful  care  of  his  large  property,  to 
tpend  a  day  in  feasting  at  a  neighbor's.  The  third  had  mar- 
ried a  wife,  and  for  that  reason  could  not  come.  It  would 
be  a  breach  of  propriety.  He  was  to  celebrate  his  nuptials 
by  a  feast  at  his  own  house ;  not  attend  an  ordinary  feast 
given  by  another.  He  was  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
bridegroom,  not  desert  his  bride  and  wedding  guests,  to 
become  the  guest  of  a  neighbor.  The  invitation  was  to 
him  an  insult,  instead  of  an  honor.  And  so  of  the  others. 
Their  wealth,  the  necessary  care  of  their  property,  their 
poesession  at  home  of  ample  means  of  enjoyment,  made  it 
an  inconvenience,  a  disfavor,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  offence 
against  decorum  to  attend  a  feast  by  a  rich  relative  or 
acquaintance.  The  host  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  go  into 
a  wholly  different  sphere  to  find  guests  to  whom  it  would 
be  an  act  of  kindness  to  give  a  feast ;  and  he  found  enough 
■nch  among  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  decrepid,  and  the 
blind,  to  consume  the  luxuries  which  he  had  unwisely  pre- 
pared for  the  entertainment  of  the  rich. 
The  lessons  taught  by  the  parable  are : — 

1.  Tlie  rich  are  not  to  appropriate  their  wealth  to  luxu- 
rious entertainments  of  the  prosperous  and  happy,  for  the 
pnrpoee  either  of  display,  or  securing  admission  to  similar 
entertainments  given  by  others.  Such  appropriations  of 
property  are  purely  selfish.  If  they  would  rise  into  the 
sphere  of  virtue  and  religion ;  if  they  would  employ  the 
wealth  they  give  away,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
blessing  of  God,  they  must  devote  it  to  the  supply  of  the 
necessitous,  and  the  relief  of  the  suffering. 

2.  There  are  always  numbers  in  their  vicinity,  of  the 
poor  and  miserable,  who  are  worthy  of  assistance,  and  to 
whom  their  bounty  will  prove  a  blessing.  God  has  every- 
where placed  the  poor  in  contact  with  the  rich,  that  they 
may  have  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  benevolent  affections ; 
and  that  direct  and  powerful  appeals  to  their  sympathy 
and  generosity  may  be  made  by  the  presence  and  sight  of 
poverty,  decrepitude,  and  suffering. 

8.  ^eir  bounty  is  not  to  be  casual  merely,  but  of  fore- 
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thought  and  by  a  preparation  and  adaptation,  like  a  feut; 
to  the  conditions  of  Uioee  who  receive  it, 

4.  What  significance  a  wise  and  generous  kindness  to  the 
poor  and  helpless  possesses  in  the  eye  of  God,  that  he  ia  it 
the  resnrrectiou  of  the  just  to  reward  thdfee  who  exi 
it,  with  crowns  and  sceptres  in  his  eternal  kingdom ! 
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The  most  valuable  of  these  works  with  which  we  have 
met,  is  the  volume  of  M.  Auberlen,  the  title  of  which  we 
liave  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
without  serious  defects.  He  gives  no  clear  statement  of  the 
principles  on  which  symbols  are  employed  ;  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  two  classes  of  which  they  consist — those  that 
are  employed  on  the  ground  of  a  general  correspondence, 
and  those  that  are  used  on  the  ground  of  a  likeness  of 
nature  ;  and  presents  no  specific  rules  for  their  interpreta- 
tion. He  falls  into  some  important  errors  also,  such  as 
regarding  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast,  Rev.  xiii.  i.,  as 
symbols  of  "  the  seven  universal  monarchies,"  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Babylon,  Medo-Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  the 
Gtermano-Sclavonic  kingdom  ;  the  little  horn  that  sprang 
out  of  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat,  Dan.  viii.  8-12,  as  denot- 
ing Antiochus  Epiphanes;  the  woman,  Rev.  xii.  1,  and  the 
woman,  Rev.  xvii.  3-5,  as  the  same ;  in  the  first  form  sym- 
bolizing the  pure  church,  and  in  the  last  representing  that 
church  apostatized.  He  holds,  however,  to  the  great  truth, 
that  the  wild  beast  of  four  heads  and  ten  horns  in  its  last 
form,  represents  the  civil  or  world  powers,  as  he  denominates 
them,  that  are  assocfated  with  the  apostate  church,  and 
arrayed  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  that  Babylon 
symbolizes  the  worldly,  corrupt,  and  apostate  church,  and 
especially  that  which  is  allied  to  the  state.  He  maintains 
that  the  contest  between  these  corrupt  and  hostile  powers 
and  the  true  worshippers  is  to  continue  to  flie  close  of  the 
present  dispensation  ;  that  Christ  is  then  to  come  in  power, 
to  destroy  those  antagonists  of  his  people  and  kingdom, 
and  establish  his  throne  on  the  earth ;  and  that  then  the 
holy  dead  are  to  be  raised,  the  nations  converted,  the  Israel- 
ites restored,  and  the  world  become  a  paradise  of  holiness 
and  bliss,  and  continue  such  through  a  vast  series  of  ages. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  enter  into  a  general 
criticism  of  his  volume.  We  prefer  rather  to  present  a 
series  of  extracts,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  see  the 
mode  in  which  he  views  and  treats  the  general  subject,  and 
the  clearness  and  force  with  which  he  expresses  himself  on 
many  of  the  points  in  which  he  essentially  agrees  with  us. 

The  following  is  his  general  view  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel : — 
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"  Tlie  first  part,  embracing  chapters  ii.— vii„  represents  the  Jerelop- 
ment  of  the  piowerB  of  the  world,  riewcd  from  a  world  hbtoricd 
point.  The  second  (chap,  viii.— xii.)  ehows  \u  the  development  <i 
the  powers  of  the  world,  in  their  relation  to  Israel,  espe(a»llj 
in  that  fiitnro  near  the  prophet's  own  age,  and  which  precedd 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  foretold  in  the  ninth  thaplet. 
This  division  of  the  book  is  of  great  importance  to  a  right  nnl^e^ 
standing  of  it.  If  wc  were  to  judge  from  our  present  point  of  view, 
from  which  we  can  see  only  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the  propheciw, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  full  disclosure  of  the  fiitur* 
was  required  only  for  the  period  preceding  the  advent  of  our  Lord, 
since  divine  revelation  was  then  to  burst  forth  in  new  brightnta. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general  characteristic  of  propherr  U> 
look  forward  to  the  last  days  of  complete  fulfilment,  since  it  a 
impossible  to  understand  the  individnal  facts  in  the  organic  history  of 
salvation,  except  in  their  connection  with  the  whole, — 1«  undcrst*nd 
them  in  their  course,  without  regard  to  their  final  goal.  Sceondly, 
it  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  Israel,  according  to  the  words  of  tia 
prophet,  looked  forward  to  the  Messianic  time,  expecting  not  oniiy 
what  was  realised  at  the  first  coming  of  Christ,  but  also  the  visibk 
restoration  of  the  kingdom,  which  even  now   we,  too,  are  tUll 
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of  the  people  of  God.  Thus  he  signified  that,  in  the  one  place,  it 
was  the  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world;  in  the  other,  the 
hotory  awaiting  the  people  of  God,  which  formed  the  centre 
of  hia  prophecy.  This  not  only  accounts,  simply  and  natu- 
nlly,  for  the  change  of  language,  but  it  also  strongly  corrobo- 
mtea  our  division,  and,  consequently,  our  general  view  of  the 
book." 

He  then  gives  the  following  analysis  of  chapter  ii. — 

**  The  chief  subject  of  the  first  part  is,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  four  world-monarchies,  which,  having  succeeded  each  other, 
finally  ushered  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  subject  is  presented  to 
OB  in  two  visions,  one  of  which  opens  (chap,  ii.),  the  other  closes 
(chq>.  vii.)  the  first  part. 

''It  is  important  and  characteristic,  that  the  person  who  first 
beholds,  in  a  dream,  the  entire  future  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  world,  is  not  the  prophet  Daniel  (though  he  afterwards 
iBteiprets  the  dream),  but  the  world's  ruler,  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
iru  from  the  first  of  its  representatives,  who  had  conquered  the 
Tbeocracy,  that  the  world-power  was  to  learn  its  own  destiny,  and 
fhmt  it  would  in  its  turn  be  subdued,  and  subdued  for  ever  by  the 
Ungdom  of  God.*^ 

**  Yet,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  heathen  prince  only  receiv- 
ed the  dream,  but  is  unable  to  understand  it,  either  of  himself  or 
by  the  assistance  of  his  wise  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  dream 
but  perplexes  and  torments  him,  and  he  cannot  obtain  tranquillity 
or  clearness,  until  an  enlightened  Israelite  offers  him  the  key  of 
interpretation." 

**But,  to  come  to  particulars.  God  caused  the  world-power, 
tiewed  in  its  totality,  to  appear  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  under  the 
^^re  of  a  colossal  human  form,  whose  head  of  gold  represents  the 
Babylonian,  whose  breast  and  arms  of  silver  the  Mcdo-Persian, 
whose  body  and  loins  of  brass  the  Greco-Macedonian,  whose  legs  of 
iron,  and  feet,  partly  iron  and  partly  clay,  the  Roman  empire,  with 
its  Germano-Slavonic  offshoots.  In  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  of  the  prophecy,  those  kingdoms  only  are  mentioned  which 
stand  in  some  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  of  these  none 
it  left  out  'The  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
end  of  His  government  of  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  tlie 
invisible  power  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  arc  smitten 
and  crushed  down.  The  duration,  importance,  and  dignity  of  those 
Idngdoma  are  fixed  by  their  nearer  or  remoter  connection  with  the 
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kingdom  of  God.  It  would  be  utterly  valueless  to  know  beforc^iud 
the  fat«  and  bietorj  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  viioA 
bear  either  a  very  distant  or  no  relation  whatever  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  For  whatever  hietoiy  thev  niav  have,  it  is  insigniGcanl, 
aince  it  exerts  hut  a  slight  influence,  or  none  at  all,  in  delaying  or 
advancing  the  last  and  final  development  of  things,  the  i?rusLing  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  by  the  kingdom  of  God.' 

"  The  entire  image  which  Ncbuehadnoziar  .saw,  was  broken  in 
pieces  by  a  stone,  which,  springing  out  from  a  roonntain  clifl^  with- 
out the  aid.  of  human  hands,  increased  till  it  became  a  great  moun- 
tain, filling  the  whole  earth,  and  typified  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"Till:  simple  description  of  the  last  scene  is  of  such  divine  grandeur, 
that  one  fools  it  is  no  human  thought,  but  a  revelation  from  the 
sanctuarj-  of  heaven,  "  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  bra«s,  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  to  piecea  together,  and  became  like  the 
chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floois ;  and  the  wind  carried  them 
away,  that  no  place  was  found  for  them  :  and  the  stone  that  emote 
the  image  became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth" 
(v.  34).  AVbere,  among  all  the  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity 
and  modern  times,  is  there  a  paasa^<  which,  for  simplicity  and 
raajeaty,  can  be  compared  with  these  words!     Even  prophecy,  itt 
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— Son  of  Man — ^with  reference  to  Dan.  vii.,  so  we  can  trace  to  our 
passage  his  fundamental  ideas  on  the  relation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  the  world,  and  see  an  express  allusion  to  it  in  Matt.  xxii. 
44,  "On  whomsoever  this  stone  shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to 
powder." 

He  next  presents  an  analysis  of  chapter  vii. — 

"  In  the  seventh  chapter,  Daniel  receives  a  revelation  on  the  same 
sabject.  The  outward  political  history  had  been  shown  in  general 
features  to  the  worldly  ruler ;  for  by  his  position  he  was  peculiarly 
and  almost  exclusively  fitted  to  receive  a  revelation  of  this  kind. 
Bat  the  prophet  obtains  more  minute  disclosures,  especially  on  the 
spiritnal  and  religious  character  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
wieh  as  were  best  adapted  to  his  position  and  his  receptivity. 

"This  difference  of  character  in  the  revelation  easily  explains  the 
difference  of  images.  While  in  the  second  chapter  they  are  taken 
from  the  sphere  of  the  inanimate,  which  has  only  an  external  side, 
thejr  are  chosen,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  from  the  sphere  of  the 
animate.  Further,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  things  only  from  with- 
out, the  world-power  appeared  to  him  in  its  glory  as  a  splendid 
boman  figure,  and  the  kingdom  of  Grod  in  its  humility  as  a  stone ; 
at  first  he  beheld  the  world-power  more  glorious  than  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Daniel,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  pene- 
trate fiirther  into  the  inner  essence  of  things,  saw  that  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  notwithstanding  their  defiant  power,  are  of  a  nature 
animal  and  lower  than  human,  that  their  minds  are  estranged  from 
and  even  opposed  to  God,  and  that  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
the  true  dignity  of  humanity  revealed  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  king-- 
dom  of  God  appears  to  him  from  the  outset,  and  in  the  very  selec- 
tion of  images,  superior  to  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  For  though 
the  beasts  excel  man  in  physical  bruto  force,  and  though  measured 
by  this  standard  he  appears  but  a  frail  mortal,  yet  he  has  essential 
^iritual  power.  The  colossal  figure  that  Nebuchadnezzar  beheld, 
represents  mankind  in  its  own  strength  and  greatness ;  but,  however 
splendid,  it  presents  only  the  outward  appearance  of  a  man.  But 
Daniel,  regarding  mankind  in  its  spiritual  condition,  saw  humanity 
throagh  its  alienation  from  God,  degraded  to  the  level  of  reasonless 
animals  enslaved  by  the  dark  powers  of  nature.  It  is  only  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  that  man  gains  his  humanity  and  destiny ;  it  is 
only  from  on  high  that  the  living  perfect  Son  of  Man  can  come. 

"Passages  like  the  eighth  Psalm,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  creation  (Gen.  i.  26-28),  which  forms  their  basis,  show 
how  vividly  the  Israelites  were  possessed  with  the  consciousness  of 
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die  superior  liignity  of  our  nature,  and  especially  over  the  animsl 
world,  given  to  man  ly  his  covetmnt  relation  to  God.  And,  u  a 
counterpart  to  tiiie,  men  are  viewed  aa  becoming  like  the  irrational 
beasta  whenever  they  do  not  corae  to  God  and  take  heed  to  Hit 
ways  (Pb.  kxiii.  22;  xisii.  9;  j.\\\.  21).  Humanity  is  impoMible 
without  divinity  ;  it  sinks  down  to  bestiality.  For  this  reason  we 
find  the  obstinate  heathen  nations  represented  as  beasts,  even  before 
Daniel's  time  (Ps.  bviii,  31);  the  Egyptian  monarch  is  called  the 
great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers  (Ezek,  xiix.  3 ; 
xxxii.  2),  the  lion  among  the  heathen ;  comp.  also  Isa.  xxrii.  1 ; 


Tlic  reason,  however,  tliat  powerful,  passionate,  and  bloody 
animals  arc  employed  to  represent  the  rulers  of  the  great 
natiijiis,  is  not,  we  take  it,  that  men  generally  are  degraded 
and  bestial  in  their  passions;  but  that  there  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  the  conduct  of  the  powerful,  ferocious,  and 
bl'iody  animals  that  are  used  as  representatives  toward! 
the  other  animals  which  they  devour,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  great  moiiarchs  of  the  nations  who  make  war  on  the» 
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God,  aft^r  judgment  has  been  pronounced  on  the  powers  of  the 
world,  appears  in  tlie  shape  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  comes  from 
above  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  while  the  beasts  rise  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea  (John  viii.  23). 

**  If  we  look  now  at  the  monarchies  separately,  we  observe  that 
the  second  and  third  are  briefly  passed  over,  since  they  had  to  be 
described  at  length  in  the  second  part  of  the  book.  Nor  was  it 
neccssaTy  to  say  much  about  the  firsts  for  it  was  contemporary  with 
the  prophet,  and  a  bare  mention  of  its  existence,  such  as  he  gives 
ii  37,  38,  was  suflScient.  The  chief  emj>hasi8,  therefore,  falls  on 
the  fourth.  But  there  is  another  and  still  deeper  cause  for  this, 
which  we  must  seek  in  the  nature  of  prophecy  itself.  For  it  is  a 
general  and  characteristic  feature  of  biblical  prophecy,  that  it  puts 
into  the  clearest  light  those  phases  in  which  the  essence  of  things 
k  revealed,  in  which  their  true  and  innermost  nature  comes  into 
fullest  manifestation.  Prophecy  dwells  chiefly  on  the  end  of  the 
powers  and  factors  about  which  revelations  are  given,  because  it  is 
there  that  a  long-preceding  development  reaches  its  consummation, 
ftnd  for  the  first  time  unfolds  its  true  nature.  This  is  especially 
applicable  to  our  seventh  chapter,  which  purports  to  reveal  the 
innennost  nature  of  the  world-power,  and  in  which,  therefore,  most 
.emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fourth  kingdom  (ver.  7,  8,  11,  19-26). 
For  it  is  in  the  fearful  shape  of  the  last  beast,  that  the  world-power 
will  fiilly  manifest  that  its  whole  nature  is  opposed  to  God,  and  we 
are  prepared  for  this  climax  by  the  order  in  which  the  metals  are 
mentioned  in  the  second  chapter,  where  they  are  successively  of 
a  baBcr  nature.  But  as  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  four 
monarchies  is  led  rapidly  over  the  first  three  to  centre  in  tlie  last, 
80,  for  the  same  reason,  in  considering  the  last  we  are  led  to  its 
final  shape.  In  accordance  with  the  whole  character  of  this  revela- 
liOD,  the  second  chapter  treated  of  the  historical  and  political 
development  to  take  place  within  the  fourth  monarchy,  for  we  find 
two  periods  distinctly  marked, — the  iron,  and  that  of  iron  and  clay. 
The  last  development  of  this  kingdom  had  not  as  yet  become  an 
object  of  special  attention,  but  was  merely  indicated  by  the  ten  toes. 
In  the  seventh  chapter,  however,  where  the  central  point  is  the 
religious  clement  and  not  the  political,  we  do  not  find  that  feature 
particularly  mentioned  which  was  pictured  in  the  soooiid  chapter, 
bj  the  distinction  between  iron  and  clay;  but  the  description 
hastens  on  to  the  representation  of  the  ten  horns  (iniwhich  we 
recognise  at  the  first  glance  the  ten  toes  of  the  second  chapter), 
and  it  introduces  them  merely  to  show  how  an  eleventh  has  sprang 
op  in  their  midst^  a  king  in  whom  the  fiill  haughty  hatred  and 
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Tebclliou  of  the  world  gainst  God,  His  people,  and  ITi*  Beirico^ 
finds  its  repreeentative.  Id  tlie  Eeventli  chapter  the  dktinctioii 
between  iron  and  clay  n  omitted  ;  in  the  second  chapter  there  it 
no  m(?ntion  of  this  last  antichristian  ruler  of  the  world.  In  tliis 
description  of  the  last  monarchy,  the  distinct  and  individiul  charee- 
ler  of  the  tno  ni^ions  is  most  clearly  manirested  in  the  pecntiai 
features  to  which  each  of  them  gives  prominence. 

"  The  essential  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world  appears  caa- 
centrated  in  the  fourth  kingdom ;  the  nature  of  the  fourth  kingdom, 
in  like  manner,  in  its  last  worldly  ruler.  Thus  it  is  only  at  the  emi 
that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  world-power,  the  mystery  of 
iniquity,  is  unveiled,  and  we  recognise  in  the  eleventh  hont  no 
other  than  he  whom  Paul  calls  "  the  man  of  sin,"  and  "  the  son  irf 
perdition"  (2  Thess.  ii.}.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  deveJop- 
merit  of  revelation,  the  idea  of  Antichrist  is  clearly  unfolded,  becsiuc^ 
here  for  the  first  time  the  entire  course  of  the  development  of  Um 
godless  and  God -opposing  world  is  clearly  surveyed  down  even  toiu 
very  end.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover,  how  we  are  led  in  Uie 
descriptions  of  Daniel,  to  sec  in  this  man  the  complete  cvolntion  of 
the  evil  principle  introduced  by  the  fall.  When  bis  eharact«rii^ 
marks  are  mi^ntioiied  (ver.  8,  20),  eves  like  the  c 
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themselves  mentioned  in  tlic  vision  (ver.  21) ;  if  they  are  introduced 
in  person,  they  cannot  also  be  represented  by  the  Son  of  Man. 
We  must  take  the  expression  Son  of  Man,  therefore,  to  designate 
the  Messiah.  In  this  particular,  also,  the  idea  Son  of  Man  corres- 
ponds to  that  other :  Servant  of  Jehovah,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  speak. 

**"  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  universal  horizon  of  DaniePs 
prophecy,  that  Messiah  is  not  designated  as  the  Son  of  David,  but, 
in  general,  as  tlie  Son  of  Man ;  no  more  as  King  of  Israel  only,  but 
SB  King  of  the  world.  The  prophetic  horizon  has  returned  to  its 
original  extent,  as  it  was  in  the  Protcvangel  in  Paradise.  There, 
18  now  again  here,  all  mankind — humanity — was  within  the  field 
of  prophecy.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  image  of  Antichrist, 
the  final  development  and  consummation  of  the  principle  of  evil  is 
shown,  as  in  Gen.  iii. ;  and  likewise,  the  Son  of  Man  here  corres- 
ponds to  the  seed  of  the  woman  there,  and  as  it  is  promised  of  that 
seed  that  it  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  destroy  the  evil  princi- 
ple, so  the  Son  of  Man  appears  here  as  the  victor  over  that  cosmical 
power  which  is  opposed  to  God,  and  embodied  in  the  beast  In 
the  former  prophecy,  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the 
woman ;  in  the  latter,  the  beast  and  the  Son  of  Man,  are  parallel 
antitheses.  The  connection  of  these  two  passages  is  more  explicitly 
pointed  out  in  the  Apocalypse.^' 

"But  it  now  remains  for  us  to  view  the  picture  of  the  Messiah 
presented  by  Daniel,  in  its  relation  to  the  prophecy  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  it.  From  the  view  we  have  already  given  of  the 
history  of  Israel,  it  will  appear  to  the  careful  reader  that,  in  the 
development  of  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy,  the  Babylonian 
captivity  is  the  exact  counterpart  to  the  epoch  of  David.  This  one 
epoch  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  glorious  exaltation  of  the 
people  of  the  covenant,  the  other  of  their  deepest  humiliation. 
Hence  the  types  with  which  the  kingdom  of  David  has  furnished 
Menianic  prophecy,  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  exile,  which 
Babrtitated  others  in  their  place.  These  types  are  twofold,  as  would 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  are  reflected  in  the  picture  of  the  suffering 
Messiah ;  and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  prophecy  of  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,  which  Isaiah  beheld  in  his  visions  (xl. — Ixvi.).  To 
this  class,  also,  the  ninth  chapter  of  our  book  belongs.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  this  very  time  of  suffering,  the  truth  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  Cross  is  the  only  way  to  glory,  shines  forth 
more  brightly  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  a  lively  hope  that  after 
''the  scattering  of  the  power  of  the  holy  people**  is  accomplished. 
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(Dan.  xii.  7),  tLe  kingdom  of  God  will  be  set  up  among  men  villi  i 
power  and  extcnaivencss  previonaly  naknown.  This  ia  tte  pK^lift- 
tic  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Dan.  viJ.).  All  these  cxpre^ioiu  an 
eqaally  signiScaut.  Servant  of  God  denotes  zealoiu  and  patkal 
obedicDcc  to  God  ;  Son  of  Man  refers  to  the  gronnd  on  which  lun 
is  to  obtain  again  that  original  destiny  and  dignity  as  head  of 
creation,  which  was  conferred  npon  hira  (Gen.  i,  26-28),  Both 
designations  of  the  Messiah  have  taken  the  place  of  tJie  Dafidk 
type.  The  Meseiali  is  no  longer  rcprt^eentcd  a»  tho  Theocratic 
King  coming  to  the  covenant  people,  but  He  appeal^  a  centre  of 
unity  both  for  the  covenant  people  and  the  Gentile  world.  W» 
see  here  a  similar  progress  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  tJnics  at 
the  apobtlcsfrom  Judaism  to  Christianity.  It  will  be  easily  ten 
that  this  progress  is  intimately  connected  with  the  historical  poii- 
tion  of  the  people  dnring  the  captivity.  Even  in  the  picture  of  the 
Messiah  during  the  Davidic  period,  tho  two  sides  of  suffering  tad 
victory  begin  to  appear  promin£:ntly.  The  Messianic  psalms  an 
divided  into  psalms  of  humiliation  and  of  triumph.  And  what  m 
here  sec  in  this  germ,  we  afterwards  see  fully  developed  at  the  tiiiM 
of  the  captivity.  On  the  one  ude  the  atoning  power  of  McMiah't 
anfferint^  is  disclosed  (Isa.  liii.,  and  Dan,  is.) ;  on  the  other  there  ii 
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Asiatic  world  movements.  But,  like  Mclchiscdck,  he  is  endowed 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time 
^ftcd  with  extraordinary  prophetic  power.  All  these  features 
reappear  in  the  person  of  Daniel,  and  the  same  historical  and  per- 
sonal situation  forms  a  substratum  for  similar  prophetic  phenomena ; 
with  the  natural  difference  that  in  Bahiam  we  find  only  the  germ 
and  the  rude  outlines  of  what  is  spread  before  our  eyes  by  Daniel 
in  grand  and  finished  pictures.  Israel  in  conflict  with  the  lieathen 
world  is  the  point  round  which  the  prophecies  of  both  centre. 
Standing  In^side  Balak  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Peor,  Balaam  looks 
down  on  the  Israelitish  camp  (Num.  xxiii.  28 ;  xxiv.  2) ;  he  sees, 
by  the  Spirit  which  came  upon  him,  a  kingdom  rising  from  this 
blessed  nation  which  lies  l>efore  him  like  a  couching  lion,  a  king- 
dom which  shall  *  eat  up  the  nations'  (xxiv.  7,  9),  *  smite  the  cor- 
ners of  Moal),'  conquer  Eilom,  take  Amidek  for  a  possession,  waste 
fhe  Kenites  (ver.  17-22).  Israel  shall  triumph  over  the  surround- 
ing heathen.  But  Balaam  has  recognised  the  significani'e  of  Israel 
for  the  heathen  world,  and  his  spiritual  vision  reaches  into  remoter 
epochs  (xxiii.  8-10 ;  xxiv.  8,  9).  He  sees  the  mightier  world- 
powers  of  the  future,  of  the  Ejist  (Asshur,  ver.  22,  23),  as  well  as  of 
tho  AVest  (Chittim,  ver.  24).  Nothing  can  stand  before  them. 
Eber,  and  with  £ber  Israel,  shall  be  afilicted  of  them.  *•  Thus  the 
eye  of  Balaam  was  opened  to  penetrate  even  into  that  dei)tli  of  the 
fatorc  in  which  the  people  of  Jehovah  would  be  subjected  and 
given  over  to  the  powers  of  the  world.'  Nor  dues  even  this  limit 
bound  tlie  horizon  of  his  vision.  He  sees  also  the  end  of  these 
mighty  world-powers.  Ships  from  Chittim  must  afilict  Asshur; 
the  AVest  must  afflict  the  East ;  nor  can  tlie  Western  power  itself 
escape  its  destineil  niin.  The  prophecy  of  the  heathen  seer  tragi- 
cally closes  with  this  glance  at  the  wreck  of  all  heathen  power. 
He  iH  not  permitted  even  to  predict  clearly  that  Israel  shall  survive 
all  the  revolutions  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  though  this  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  prophecy  he  had  to  utter  before  in  ver.  8  and  9. 
Have  we  not  here  the  basis  antl  outline  of  the  prophecies  of  J  )aniel  ? 
Tho  powers  which  Balaam  designated  by  the  ancient  names  of  Asshur 
and  Chittim  (Gen.  x.  11 ;  xxii.  4),  Daniel,  the  contemporary  of 
Nebnchadnezzar  and  <'yrus,  sees  in  the  two  Eastern  and  the  two 
Wcatcm  kingiloms,  Babylon  and  Medo-Persia,  (ireece  and  Home; 
and  he  sees  also  before  «ind  after  them,  this  Israel,  *the  peo]»]e  that 
dwell  ai>art,  and  whom  (iod  hath  not  cursed.'  If  tlie  opened  eyes  of 
Balaam  ])ierced  so  far  into  the  future,  how  much  farther  thi;  pro- 
phetic glance  of  a  Daniel. 
^  Wc  are  thns  led  to  sec,  in  Danicl|  not  only  a  further  development 
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of  iho  Messianic  prophecies  as  Uiey  existed  in  tie  ccnturiea  iimiw- 
diatojy  preceding  him,  but  also  a  connection  between  him  ud 
times  mucb  more  remote.  What  Btiliiam  saw  of  the  pover^  of  tlu 
irorld,  and  tbeir  relation  to  Israel,  in  the  commcncctncDt  of  tin 
holy  national  bistort',  found  its  consuinmatiou  in  the  diacloBum 
Touch'iifed  to  Daniel  and  in  the  revelations  of  Daniel  concenung 
Chnst  and  the  Antichrist  i6  consummated  the  prophecy  which  God 
himsilt  had  spckLU  at  the  cotnmencemeut  of  the  history  of  llie 
human  rai-C  concerning  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the 
woman  ^\e  regari  this  relation  in  which  Daniel  stands  to  hit 
prcdtccsaora  as  a  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
book;  an  external  evidence,  quite  as  strong,  is  afforded  by  hi*  MM- 
cesscir,  Zcchariab,  who,  soon  ailer  the  time  of  Daniel,  clearly  pi» 
supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  and  details  of  Daniel'B  pro- 
phecies about  the  ])ower8  of  the  world.  For  Hofmann  has  cooelil' 
Bively  proven,  and  Baumgarten  has  more  fully  elaborated  hia  lie*, 
that  the  four  horns  and  carpenters,  as  well  as  the  four  chariola  of 
Zechariah's  ^nsion  (Zcch.  i.  16-21 ;  vi.  1-8),  refer  to  the  four  wotW 
monarchies  of  Daniel.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  connectiim 
that  the  prophecy  concerning  Javan  or  Greece  (Zech.  is,  18,  etc) 
e  properly  understood." 
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ninn],  from  the  captivity  till  Christ  and  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  Apocalypse  of  John  was 
giren  to  the  saints  of  the  new  covenant,  as  a  guiding  star,  to  lead 
them  on  their  pilginm's  journey  through  the  world,  from  the  first 
coming  of  Christ,  or  rather  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  till 
His  second  coming,  when  Ue  shall  establish  the  kingdom  of  glory 
(com.  Tit.  ii.  11-13 ;  Rev.  i.  1 ;  xxii.  17,  20).  The  last  days  indeed 
form  also  the  subject  of  Daniel's  visions  (chap.  ii.  and  \'ii.),  and 
therefore  we  must  necessarily  expect  an  intimate  connection 
between  these  chapters  and  the  Apocalypse.  But^  while  Daniel 
writes  for  Jews,  and  from  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  John, 
standing  on  New  Testament  ground,  writes  for  Gentile  Christians,  a 
difference,  rich  in  consequences,  as  we  shall  after^'ards  have  occa- 
sion to  see. 

"Such  being  tlie  object  for  which  the  Apocalyptic  books  were 
(^vcn,  it  will  easily  be  seen  why  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  only 
one  Apocalypse  in  each  Testament,  though  there  are  many  pro- 
phets in  the  Old,  and  many  prophetical  disclosures  in  the  New. 
Tliere  are  two  great  periods  of  revelation,  that  of  the  Old,  and  that 
of  the  New  Testament.  And  each  of  tliese  is  followed  by  a  period 
without  revelation  ;  that  which  succeeded  the  exile,  and  that  which 
SDCceeded  the  apostles  (the  Church-historical  period).  The  Apoca- 
lyptic books  are  the  two  lights  which  shine  out  of  the  former 
periods  into  the  latter.  And  hence,  each  Ai>ocalyp8e  is  among  the 
latest  works  of  its  respective  canon ;  it  is  written  at  a  time  when 
revelation,  about  to  lapse  into  silence,  gathers  once  more  its  whole 
strength  into  a  final  effort.  We  are  taught  this  by  the  very  name 
Apocalyptic.  It  is  an  droxcLku^ig  (Rev.  i.  1),  a  revelation  in  a 
peculiar  emphatic  sense,  needed  for  the  times  without  revelation; 
m  gaiding-«tar  in  the  times  of  the  Gentiles. 

"There  are  two  other  features  which  must  be  viewed  in  this 
connection.  Wliilst  our  books  stand  isolated  in  the  canon,  they 
have  found  the  more  apocryphal  imitations;  f .  y.,  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Sybillines,  the  book  Henoch,  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  the 
Anabatikon  of  Isaiah,  etc.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
times  without  revelation,  but  which  bore,  nevertheless,  the  fresh 
impress  of  revelation,  should,  in  their  desire  of  imitation,  choose, 
with  especial  partiality,  tliat  portion  of  sacreil  literature  of  which 
they  themselves  formed  the  subject,  and  this  the  more,  that  they 
found  here  the  most  concentrated  and  wonderful  form  of  that 
sapematural  revelation  whose  loss  they  so  painfully  felt.  Tlic 
other  phenomenon  may  l»e  as  easily  explained.  In  a  later  j>cri''  '^ 
which,  separated  from  revelation  by  length  of  time,   no  long*® 
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}>osG0s5Ga  a  livolf  aod  inward  uoderstandiiig  of  it,  criticism  cltiidj 
attacks  tlie  Apocalyptic  books  just  becanae  they  are  tiie  tOMt 
TtoniJerful  products  of  the  Spirit  of  reTelatiou.  For,  aa  the  critWal 
misuiKlerstanding  of  revelation  consisU  cbiefly  in  this,  that  the 
boundary-lino  between  tbo  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  is  destroy- 
ed, and  revealed  history  degraded  to  the  level  of  profane  bistory.w 
we  will  find  this  trao  of  the  special  case  of  the  apocryphal  booto, 
and  the  want  of  a  spiritual  (pneutDatic)  understanding  of  the  ca- 
nonical Apocalypses  will  manifest  itself  cbiefly  in  the  loss  of  llie 
power  of  discriminating  them  from  the  apocryphal,  and  in  the  nide 
effacement  of  the  sacred  and  wcU-defined  line  of  demarcation  which 
separates  divine  inspiration  from  human  invention.  And  this  it 
what  happened-in  the  modem  times.  Nor  can  we  be  astoaisbed  lo 
meet  such  a  method  on  apocalyptic  gronnd,  more  than  eUewheie, 
a  method  which  must,  in  all  strictness,  be  designated  as  onbiatorkal 
and  uncritical,  because  it  is  inca]>able  of  viewing  the  historic  fbnm 
in  their  individual  and  well-defined  character,  and,  tberefbre,  oon- 
fuses  them  without  reasonable  discrimination, 

"It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  Revelation  of  John  cloMi 
the  New  Testament.  Such  books  are  written  only  for  those  who 
bavE<  apprehended  by  faith,  and  spiritual  understanding,  the  smi 
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affliction  will  reach  its  highest  point  in  the  last  troublous  time. 
It  is  for  this  period  and  its  precursors,  that  the  Apocalyptic  books 
were  given ;  it  is  then  only  that  the  seals  will  bo  fiilly  unloosed, 
tnd  the  veil  fully  removed.  And  though  the  prophecy  of  John 
was  not  to  be  sealed  like  that  of  Daniel,  since  it  was  given  in  the 
New  Testament  time,  and,  as  may  be  said,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  days  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  guards  with  the  greater  emphasis 
against  every  misconception,  and  repeatedly  asserts,  that  patience, 
and  faith,  and  a  mind  that  hath  wisdom,  arc  needful  in  him  who 
woidd  understand  it  (Dan.  viii.  26;  xii.  4,  9;  Rev.  xxii.  10,  18; 
liii.  10,  18;  xiv.  12;  xvii.  9).  We  must,  therefore,  expect  that 
bat  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  book  can  be  obtained  in 
ordinary  times,  and  by  the  application  of  ordinary  means,  and  that 
those  who  are  careless  about  considering  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
Iblfilling  the  fimdamental  conditions  which  these  books  afford  for 
their  own  interpretation,  must  necessarily  abuse  the  gift  thus 
Tonchsafed  to  the  Church. 

**  From  the  position  and  office  of  the  Apocalyptic  writings,  we 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  peculiar  characteristic  differences 
between  their  prophecies  and  those  of  other  prophets.  It  is  not 
necessary  that,  in  the  times  of  living  revelation,  when  one  prophet 
is  succeeded  by  another,  and  one  apostle's  doctrines  complemented 
by  another,  so  much  should  be  condensed  into  one  book.  But  the 
Apocalyptic  books,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  proper  object,  and  to 
throw  prophetic  light  on  the  relation  between  the  world  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  the  times  that  are  destitute  of 
immediate  revelation,  must  both  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
and  enter  into  detailed  description.  And  this  can  be  effected  only 
when  Cio"!,  who  nilcs  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  histor}-,  grants 
more  special  disclosures  of  the  future  than  are  usual  in  prophecy. 

**  Tlio  first-mentioned  peculiarity  of  the  Apocalyptic  books,  viz., 
the  universal  character  of  their  survey,  appears  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  risumh,  divine  rntnpendia  of  tlic  entire  body  of  prophecy 
contained  in  their  respective  Testaments.  In  the  revelation  of 
John,  we  find  the  hcattcred  fragments  of  eschatological  disclosures 
which  occur  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  the  writings  of  Uis 
apostles,  gathered  together  into  an  organic  unity ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  from  it  we  loam  to  give  the  other  separate  passages  their 
proper  place  in  the  development  of  the  whole.  It  is  in  John,  for 
instance,  that  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  coining  of 
Chri»«t  to  found  His  kingdom  (i>f  a  thousand  years)  on  earth,  and 
nis  coming  to  judge  the  world;  while  the  gospels  and  epistles  con- 
tain many  passages  in  which  it  may  be  doubtful  to  which  they 
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refer,  or  wlicther  both  are  viewed  simultaneoQsIy.  Here  we  must 
remark,  however,  that  commcntatoTS  have  hitherto  been  guilty  of 
muoh  error  and  neglect  on  this  point,  becauBe,  not  recognising  the 
pre-eniinenee  and  significance  of  the  idea  of  God's  kingdom  oD 
eartii  as  preceding  the  final  consnmmation,  an  importance  which 
it  has  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  they  have  referred 
everything  to  the  last  judgment.  In  like  manner,  Daniel  &ums  up 
all  the  essential  data  of  Old  Testament  escbatology,  t.«^  Mcssiaiuc 
prophecy.  And,  as  in  the  Revelation  of  John,  the  differenc* 
between  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  last  judgToeot  appean 
with  unambiguous  clearness,  so  onr  prophet  is  the  first  who  dram 
a  plain  distinction  between  the  first  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
flesh  and  His  second  coming  in  glory.  Nor  is  it  merely  the 
Measiali's  coming,  hut  also  the  course  of  the  world's  history  up  to 
the  time  of  that  coming,  which  is  made  the  object  of  more  minnle 
revelation  in  the  two  Apocalyptic  books;  while  the  prophets  aod 
apostles  view  the  world-power  in  it«  form  at  the  time  simultaneonily 
■with  its  fiual  development,  and  so  proclaim  the  Messianic  time  to 
be  nigh  at  hand.  What  prophecy  sees  in  one  and  the  same  per- 
spective, the  Apocalypses  separate  into  ita  individual  phases  sod 
periods.     Thus,  the  four  universal  monarchies  in  Daniel  are  the 
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torn  our  attention  to  a  characteristic  difference  which  prevails 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  Apoca- 
lypae." 

He  presents  the  following  contrast  of  the  Apocalypses  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament : — 

•*  The  people  of  God,  under  the  Old  Covenant,  stood  the  more  in 
need  of  special  prophecy  for  the  period  without  revelation,  as  they 
did  not  enjoy  that  consolation  vouchsafed  to  us  Christians  in  the 
dear  views  we  have  of  the  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  for  us  in  heaven ;  for  then  the  power  of  death  was  not  yet 
taken  away,  nor  a  personal  entrance  into  the  higher  world  of  life 
and  light  yet  opened  to  mankind.  The  Christian  congregation, 
■cconling  to  its  central  principle  of  life,  is  already  transplanted  into 
heavenly  places,  heing  taken  out  of  this  world.  Its  heart  and 
treasure^  conversation  and  citizenship,  is  in  heaven  with  its  trans- 
figured Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cross  of  Christ  has  revealed 
the  true  divine  light  in  which  to  view  all  the  afflictions  and  tempta- 
tions of  this  present  time  (Eph.  ii.  6 ;  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Col.  iii.  1-4 ; 
and  especially  2  Cor.  iv.  8-v.  8).  In  short,  to  those  who  are  bom 
of  Go<l,  and  are  even  now  partakers  of  the  eternal  life,  the  relation 
of  the  present  to  the  fiiture,  of  the  visible  world  to  the  invisible,  is 
the  reverse  of  that  in  which  mankind  before  Christ,  including  even 
the  Jews,  viewed  it  For  Israel,  also,  was  not  yet  raised  above  the 
elements  of  the  world  ((froi;)(Ta  rov  xoCfiou) ;  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Old  Covenant  was  yet  an  earthly  sanctuary  (aynv  xoa'/xixov.  Gal.  iv. 
3,  9 ;  Ileb.  ix.  1).  llie  eye  of  Israel  could  not  (and  it  was  ordered 
that  it  should  not)  he  directed  to  the  heavenly,  but  only  to  the 
earthly  future;  for  it  was  upon  earth. that  He  should  appear  in 
whom  all  the  preparations  and  the  purposes  of  God  for  His  people 
ihould  find  their  fulfilment  The  sum  and  substance  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy^  therefore,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  npon  earth. 

•^But,  if  the  heart  of  Israel  was  not  yet  in  heaven,  it  stood  the 
more  in  need  of  being  armed  agjiinst  the  temptations  and  assaults 
of  the  w*orld ;  if,  acconling  to  the  purposes  of  God,  its  eye  was  to 
be  directed  to  the  earthlv  future,  tliere  was  tlie  more  nee<l  that  this 
fiitare,  until  the  appearance  of  Messiah  on  the  earth,  should  be 
disclosed  with  particular  minuteness.  Tlie  minuteness  with  which 
the  earthly  destiny  was  foretold  had  to  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  those  views  of  the  heavenly  glorj-  which  prevails  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Tlius,  we  find  in  Daniel,  especially  in  the  second  part, 
which  relates  to  the  time  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
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Christ,  proplicciea  of  soch  anusual  detail — much  more  minute  than 
those  of  John,  txith  aa  regards  the  historical  facta  ag<l  the  cbroao- 
logical  (late».  As  regards  the  historical  point,  wc  consider  tiie 
revelaliou  of.  the  eleventh  chapter  concerning  the  Syro-Egyptiaii 
struggles,  with  their  battles,  eonqaests,  marriages,  etc.,  to  bo  the 
most  speciiil  prophecy  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  Nor  are  the  chrono- 
logical details  less  wonderfiil  of  the  time  of  Messiah  (viii.  14 ;  xii. 
11,  12  ;  ix.  -24-'2T).  Tlie  latter  indicates  the  details  for  the  entire 
period  up  till  the  fulfilment,  oven  to  the  year. 

"  And  here  we  moat  notice  a  further  characteristic  difference 
hetwcen  the  Apocah-pse  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  TestAouiiL 
Daniel  is  eoniiuanded  to  seal  his  visions  (viii.  26  ;  xii.  4).  John  u 
commanded  not  to  seal  them  (Rev.  xxii.dO);  and  for  this  reaaCB, 
that  Daniel  is  told  his  prophecy  refers  to  a  distant  time,  and  ii^ 
therefore,  obscure  for  the  future  immediately  approaching ;  while 
John,  on  the  contrary,  was  informed  that  the  visions  he  was  behold- 
ing, were  to  be  speedily  (idfllled,  that  the  time  was  at  hand  (Kev.  l 
1,  3 ;  xxii.  6).  "We  most,  therefore,  look  for  some  deep  and  holy 
reason,  especially  as  Rev.  xxii.  10  is  manifestly  a  conscious  and 
intentional  contrast  to  Daniel.  The  difference  is  grounded  m  the 
different  purposes  of  the  two  Apocalypses,  and  we  will  endeavor,  A 
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day  (2  Peter  iii.  8,  9).  The  Gentile  Church,  for  which  John  wrote 
his  Revelation,  needs  the  more  to  bo  impressed  with  the  shortness 
of  this  period,  as  it  is  inclined,  owing  to  its  Gentile  origin,  to  con- 
form to  the  world  and  to  forget  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  As  tlie 
Chnrch  of  the  New  Covenant^  it  is  true,  it  excels  that  of  the  Old  in 
that  heaven  is  opened  to  it  in  the  spirit ;  but  in  the  flesh  it  is 
yet  in  the  world,  and  doubly  exposed  to  its  temptations,  because  no 
longer  outwardly  separated  from  it.  And,  although,  owing  to  its 
perfection  in  Christ,  it  does  not  require  such  special  ]>re<lictions  as 
the  Old  Testament  Church,  yet,  because  of  the  imperfection  still 
cleaving  to  it  in  the  flesh,  it  stands  in  need  of  being  reminded  of 
the  transitory  character  of  this  present  world,  and  the  near 
Upproacli  of  the  advent  of  the  Lord,  an  admonition  whereby  it  is 
comforted  in  the  time  of  affliction,  and  roused  to  watchfulness  in 
the  time  of  slumber  and  worldliness.  Tlie  Revelation  points,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  coming  of  Christ  as  distant,  for  it  shows  the 
lacccssion  of  the  seven  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  proclaims,  with  upraised  finger,  *  Behold,  I  come  quickly.' 
In  this  it  but  follows  the  example  of  the  Saviour  llimself,  who  dis- 
tinctly said,  that  Uis  second  advent  was  a  remote  event,  yet  not- 
withstanding, and  fur  that  ver}'  reason,  exhorted  to  watch  and  to 
wait  (Matt.  xxv.  0,  13,  19  ;  Mark  xiii.  32-37)." 

We  shall  present  another  series  of  extracts  in  our  next 
number. 


Abt.  X. — A  Desigxation  akd  Exrosmox  of  the  Figcreb 

OF  Isaiah,  CnAi»TER  XXXV. 

The  Prophet,  in  this  chapter,  first  foretells  the  restoration 
of  the  earth  from  waste  and  sterility  to  beauty  and  fruitful- 
ness,  which  is  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  judg- 
ments on  the  nations,  predicted  in  the  preceding  prophecy. 
He  then  commands  that  the  tottering  and  faint-hearted  of 
the  Israelites  should  be  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that 
God  would  come  for  their  deliverance.  He  predicts 
changes  he  is  to  produce  in  them  and  in  the  natural  world. 
Their  blind  eyes  and  deaf  ears  are  to  be  opened,  and  tlie 
wildernesses  and  deserts  around  Palestine  are  to  gush  forth 
waters  and  shoot  np  a  growth  of  verdure ;  and  a  highway 
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for  big  ransomed  people  is  to  be  fbrmed  tliere,  aud  they  are 
to  return  to  Zion  in  irinmpli,  and  their  sorrows  and  grie& 
aro  to  flee  for  ever  away. 

1,  3. — Metaphors  in  the  use  of  rejoice  :  "  The  desert  and 
waste  shall  rejoice,  and  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice  and 
Llossoui  as  the  rose,"  v.  1.  Tiie  desert  and  wilderneaa,  it  is 
said,  by  a  metaphor,  aliall  rejoice,  to  indicate  that  th6 
fresh  verdure  and  bloora  with  wliich  they  will  be  clothed, 
will  wear  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  joyfulness,  like  that  of 
the  humau  countenance  when  it  is  lighted  up  with  glad- 
neaa. 

3.  Comparison  of  the  blosaoming  of  the  wilderness  to  the 
blossoming  of  the  roae-buah,  which  is  distinguished  alike 
for  the  beauty  and  the  profusion  of  its  flowers.  This  com- 
parison shows  that  the  blossoming  is  to  be  a  literal  one,  u 
in  that  figure  tlie  things  compared  are  always  those  which 
the  names  literally  denote. 

4,  5.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  rejoice,  and  see.  "  It  shall 
blossom   and  rejoice :    yea,  there  shall  be  joy  and  sing- 

Till!  L^lorv  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto 
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of  Idnmea,  as  foreshown  iu  the  preceding  chapter.  Com- 
mentators, indeed,  very  generally  deny  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  prediction,  and  maintain  that  the  change  of  the 
desert  and  wilderness  from  desolation  to  luxuriance  and 
beanty,  is  used  by  a  figure  to  signify  an  analogous  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  church.  But  that  is  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  figure  by  which  the  language  in 
which  the  changes  predicted  of  the  desert  and  wilderness 
are  expressed,  can  have  such  a  meaning.  The  desert, 
waste,  and  wilderness,  and  their  blossoming  and  rejoicing, 
and  the  gift  of  glory  to  them,  are  not  used  allegorically. 
It  would  involve  the  prophecy  in  hopeless  unintelligibleness 
and  contradiction  to  treat  it  as  an  allegory.  In  that  figure 
all  the  representative  agents,  things,  and  acts  denote  other 
agents,  things,  and  acts  that  differ  from  themselves.  What, 
then,  if  the  prediction  were  an  allegory,  would  be  the 
affection  or  act  which  rejoicing  would  represent?  Who 
are  the  agents  whom  the  hands  that  hang  down,  the  feeble 
knees,  and  the  faint-hearted  would  denote?  Who  would 
the  ransomed  of  Jehovah  who  are  to  return  to  Zion  with 
everlasting  joy  on  their  heads  represent?  And  what  would 
be  the  affections  or  things  which  sorrow  and  sighing,  and 
their  fleeing  away,  would  signify  ?  Any  one  who  attempts 
to  treat  the  agents,  objects,  changes,  and  acts  of  the  predic- 
tion, as  employed  in  that  relation,  as  mere  representatives, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  something  else,  will  find  it 
impossible.    Tliey  are  not  then  used  by  the  allegory. 

There  are  equal  obstacles,  also,  to  the  supposition  that 
they  are  used  by  the  hypocatastasis,  the  only  other  figure  in 
which  things  of  one  kind  are  used  as  representatives  of  things 
of  another ;  as  in  that  figure,  the  agent  or  cause  of  the  act 
that  is  used  as  the  representative,  is  the  agent,  also,  of  that 
which  it  is  employed  to  represent :  For  example,  were  the 
prediction  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  "  I  will  cause  them  to  walk  by  the 
rivers  of  waters  in  a  straight  way  wherein  they  shall  not 
Btnmble,"  used  by  that  figure  to  denote  that  God  will  cause 
them  to  act  uprightly,  he  still  would  be  the  cause  of  the 
event  which  their  walking  represents,  as  truly  as  he  would  if 
the  prediction  were  without  a  figure,  and  were  to  have  a 
literal  fulfilment.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  predic- 
tion, "  The  desert  and  waste  shall  rejoice ;  the  wilderness 
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ghall  rejoice  and  bloasoin  as  the  rose,"  is  nsed  by  a  hypoca- 
tastasis  to  denote  events  of  a  different  nature,  is  still  to  sup- 
pose; tliat  tlic  desert  and  wilderness  are  to  be  the  agentaand 
subjects  of  the  events  -which  their  blossoming  and  rejoicing 
denote.  If  tlte  blossoming  and  rejoicing,  then,  were  osed 
by  the  hypocatastasis  aa  sabstitutes  for  other  processes  or 
BTcnts,  tiiey  could  not  represent  a  change  in  the  characl«t 
or  condition  of  the  church  or  human  beings  in  any  reladon; 
hut  would  still  signify  processes  of  some  kind  of  which  the 
desert  and  wilderness  are  to  be  the  agents  and  subjects. 

It  is  clear,  tlien,  tliat  these  verses  are  not  a  predictioD  re- 
specting the  cliurch.  The  fancy  that  the  desert  and  wilder- 
ness, the  blossoming  and  rejoicing,  are  mere  representatives, 
is  altogether  groundless  and  against  the  most  indisputablo 
laws  of  language.  The  ]>rophecy,  is  a  prophecy  simply  of 
the  renovation  of  the  earth,  which  is  to  take  place  at  tho 
liedeciuers  advent,  and  is  included  in  the  palingenesia,  dte 
now  creation  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth,  and  the  reston- 
tion  of  all  things  to  their  primeval  state,  which  are  to  8;_ 
nalize  the   commencement  of  hia  persona!  reign  on  the 
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a  knowledge  of  the  purposes  lie  is  executing,  are  to  encourage 
tlie  faint-hearted  by  the  assurance  that  God  will  appear  for 
them,  destroy  their  enemies,  and  give  them  an  everlasting 
deliverance.  The  command,  "  Behold  your  God,"  "  his  re- 
tribution is  coming.  lie  is  coming  and  will  save  you,"  shows 
that  God  is  to  come  in  person  and  visibly :  and  that  is  indi- 
cated in  all  the  predictions  of  his  interposition  to  destroy  his 
foes  at  their  last  great  conflict  with  him.  In  Isaiah  ii.  it  is 
said  "  his  hau^rlitv  enemies  are  to  0:0  into  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks  for  fear  of  Jeho- 
vah," and  to  escape  '•  the  glory  of  his  majesty,"  which  be- 
speaks his  visible  presence  in  overpowering  splendor,  and 
signals  of  vengeance.  In  Isaiah  Ixvi.  it  is  foretold  he  is  to 
"  come  with  tire,  and  with  his  chariots  like  a  whirlwind,  to 
render  his  anijer  with  furv,  and  his  rebuke  with  flames  of 
fire."  In  Zech.  xiv.  he  is  to  come,  and  all  his  saints  with 
him,  and  setting  his  feet  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  cleave  it 
asunder,  and  throwing  his  enemies  into  a  tumult,  destroy 
them  with  each  other's  swords  and  his  avenging  fires.  And 
Rev.  xix.  he  is  exhibited  as  coming  in  visible  glory  with  his 
heavenly  armies,  and  casting  the  wild  beast  and  false  pro- 
phet alive  into  tlie  lake  of  fire,  and  destroying  their  hosts 
by  the  sword  of  his  mouth." 

The  prophet  next  predicts  changes  that  are  then  to  be 
wrought  in  the  blind,  deaf,  and  infirm  of  the  Israelites,  by 
which  they,  like  the  earth,  will  be  freed  from  the  curse 
brought  on  tliem  by  sin  :  "  Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.  Tlien  shall 
the  lame  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall 
flhout,"  ver.  5,  6.  Tliis  is  a  prediction  of  a  literal  restoration 
of  blind  persons  to  sight,  of  the  deaf  to  hearing,  of  the 
damb  to  speech,  and  of  the  lame  to  activity.  As  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  the  tongue,  and  the  lame,  are  the  nominatives  of 
the  verbs,  it  is  clear  that  the  verbs  are  not  used  by  a  meta- 
phor :  first,  because  that  which  they  a&m,  is  not  incompa- 
tible with  the  nature  of  eyes,  ears,  tongues,  and  limbs,  but 
is  perfectly  suitable  to  them,  and  what  is  requisite  to  their  fill- 
ing the  several  offices  for  which  they  were  formed :  whereas, 
a  metaphor  ascribes  something  to  that  to  which  it  is  applied, 
that  is  incompatible  with  its  nature  ;  as  when  it  is  said  of 
men,  *'  all  fledi  is  grass :"  and  next,  because  there  is  no  me- 
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taphoricol  sense  tboso  verbs  can  have,  that  is  adapted  to  the 
organs  to  which  tliey  are  applied.  Tlie  eyes  of  the  blind 
are  not  capable  of  any  opening  but  that  by  which  they 
receive  sight.  They  are  not  formed  to  discern  abstract  troths ; 
they  are  not  the  subjects  of  moral  changes.  Nor  is  th^re 
any  analogous  change  which  the  unstopping  of  the  cars  can 
denote.  The  leaping  of  the  lame  and  singing  of  the  dumb, 
in  like  manner,  can  only  signify  leaping  and  singing.  There 
is  no  analogous  act,  process,  or  change  they  can  denote.  It 
is  clear  also  from  the  fact,  that  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  tongue, 
and  the  lame,  are  the  nominatives  of  the  verbs,  that  the  ads 
denoted  by  the  verbs  are  not  ased  by  the  hypocatastasis  a 
substitutes  for  a  different  kind  of  acts  or  events :  for  on  the 
supposition  tliat  they  were  used  by  that  figure,  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  tongue,  and  the  lame,  would  still  be  the  sabjectt 
or  agents  of  the  respective  effects  or  acts  predicated  of  then, 
and  the  prediction  would  etill  relate  only  to  the  blind  and 
deaf,  the  dumb  and  the  lame.  They  would  not  become  rt 
preseutative  of  other  classes  any  more  than  though  the  verbs 
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rally ;  and  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  used  literally, 
is  to  suppose  the  prediction  unintelligible  and  a  mockery. 
Ihe  notion  on  which  commentators  so  generally  proceed, 
then,  that  the  prediction  is  figurative,  is  wholly  mistaken. 
miere  are  no  figures  of  speech  by  which  it  can  be  made  to 
bear  the  representative  sense  they  ascribe  to  it.  It  is  a 
literal  prediction  of  the  gift  of  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to 
the  deaf,speech  to  the  dumb,  and  exulting  activity  to  the  lame, 
and  presents  an  exemplification  of  the  changes  that  are  to 
be  wrought  when  the  nations  are  to  be  healed  by  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  life ;  and  when  "  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  shall  not 
Bay,I  am  sick."  Isaiah  xxxiii.24.  But  the  curse  in  all  its  forms 
shall  be  removed ;  '^  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away."    Kev.  xxi.  4.   xxii.  2. 

The  prophet  next  foreshows  that  one  reason  that  the  dumb 
are  to  sing  and  the  lame  leap  with  joy,  is  to  bo  that  the 
barren  regions  that  lie  at  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  north 
of  Palestine,  are  to  be  watered  with  springs  and  streams, 
and  clothed  with  verdure,  so  tliat  the  exiles  of  Israel  may 
pass  them  on  their  return  to  their  national  land,  without 
exposure  to  the  heat  and  thirst  of  the  desert. 

"  Because  waters  shall  burst  forth  in  the  wilderness,  and 
streams  in  the  desert.  And  the  mirage  shall  become  a 
pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water,  in  the  haunt'  of 
wolvest,  their  lair,  a  place  for  reed  and  rush.  And  a  high- 
way shall  1)0  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called  the 
way  of  holineds.  The  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it ;  but  it 
shidl  be  for  them,  the  Jicly.  Travellers  and  fools  shall  not 
err  therein.  No  lion  shall  be  there ;  nor  shall  any  ravenous- 
beast  ascend  it;  it  shall  not  bo  found  there:  but  the  re- 
deemed shall  walk  there,"  v.  6-9. 

This  is  also  throughout  a  literal  prediction ;  not  the  trace 
of  a  figure  exists  in  it.  The  fancy  that  the  change  in  the 
desert  is  a  mere  representative  of  a  moral  change  in  men, 
is  precluded  by  the  confusion  and  contradiction  in  which  it 
involves  the  prophecy.  If  the  desert  is  a  representative  of 
men,  what  is  meant  by  the  highway  which  is  to  be  thrown 
np  through  the  desert  ?  Is  a  highway  to  run  through  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  men  ;  and  are  wayfarers,  fools,  and  the 
xedtemed  to  walk  in  it  f    To  what  place  are  they  to  travel: 
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on  that  rond  ?     To  ascribe  siicli  absurditiea  to  the  word  of 
God  is  to  debase  and  contbiind,  not  to  interpret  it. 

8.  Metonymy  of  bead  for  face.  "  And  the  ransomed  of 
Jehovah  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and 
everlasting  joy  shall  be  on  their  head.  Tliey  shall  obtain 
joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away," 
V.  10.  Head  is  probably  put  for  face,  so  that  the  meaniog 
18,  that  everlasting  joy  shall  beam  in  their  faces. 

9.  Metaphor  in  the  nse  of  flee.  And  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  beautiful  metaphor  by  which  sorrow  and  sigliing 
are  exhibited  as  fleeing  away,  as  though  the  countenance 
and  hearts  of  the  ransomed  Israelites  were  no  longer  suit 
able  places  for  their  residence. 

The  chapter  is  thus  a  simple  and  clear  prediction  of  the 
renovation  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  Palestine;  thereeto- 
ration  of  the  Israelites  from  some  of  the  corporeal  ctiIb 
which  siu  has  brought  on  the  bodies  of  men ;  the  visible 
interposition  of  God  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemiBB, 
and  deliver  them  from  their  power ;  the  preparation  of  s 
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employ cil  in  statin)^  and  explaining  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment respecting  the  person  and  work  of  Clirist,  and  the  typical  re- 
presentatives of  his  mediation  and  its  effects  in  tlic  Mosaic  ritual.  It 
treats  more  fully,  also,  than  any  other  j)art  of  the  sacred  volume  of 
his  deity,  his  incarnation,  his  death  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  his 
office  as  intercessor,  the  relation  to  him  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  and 
rites  of  purification,  the  oflcring  of  his  bloo<],  and  the  implicit  trust 
in  him,  and  subjection  to  him,  that  arc  necessary  in  order  to  pardon. 
To  give  a  just  exposition  of  the  Epistle,  accordingly,  requires  not 
merely  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  language  and  much  gene- 
nl  theological  culture,  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that  the 
Scriptures  reveal  in  respect  to  Clirist's  person,  offices,  and  work ;  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  principle  on  which  his  death  isthe  meansof 
redemption  to  men,  and  the  nature  of  the  salvation  which  he  bestows. 
No  one,  it  may  justly  be  said,  can  grasp  the  great  doctrines  of  his 
incarnation,  death,  and  intercession  ;  no  one  can  discern  tlic  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  redemption  he  confers  on  his  people,  who  is  not 
taught  of  God,  and  has  not  a  deep  experience  in  his  own  faith,  love, 
and  joy  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  heart ;  of 
the  efficacy  of  his  blood  to  cleanse  from  sin  ;  and  of  the  ade<]uacy 
and  beauty  of  his  righteousness  to  justify  and  admit  to  the  relations 
and  the  bliss  of  a4.1option  as  a  child.  These  qualifications  1  )r.  Sami)son 
possessed  in  a  largo  degree.  He  was  an  implicit  believer  in  the 
divine  origin  and  truth  of  the  Bible ;  ha<I  gained  by  long,  candid, 
and  dili«rent  studv,  much  familiarity  witli  its  teachings,  and  was 
deeply  imbued  with  its  spirit ;  and  tliese  characteristics  appear  in 
the  learning,  the  jutlgment^  and  the  piety  that  mark  this  commenta- 
ry. The  leading  rule  by  whitrh  he  was  guided  in  his  exposition  was, 
that  the  language  of  the  Ei)istle,  instead  of  being  spiritualized,  or 
ailegorizeil,  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  onlinary  laws  of  speech,  and 
that  it<  granuuatical  is  its  true  and  its  only  sense. 

The  Eilitor  says  justly,  "  I  >r.  Sampson's  criticism  is  throughout 
characterized  by  this :  that  it  iit  foniuJeil  on  an  accurate  ami  honest 
application  of  tframmatical  principles.  His  effort  is  to  arrive  at  the 
author*s  meaning  by  a  faithful  but  enlightened  ol>servance  of  those 
principles;  and  when  it  is  thus  reached,  to  accept  it  submissively, 
and  seek  to  understand  it  just  as  the  language  of  the  sacred  author 
gives  it.  — 1 .  xn. 

How  indi>putablc  and  authoritative  he  reg.irded  this  law,  and  how 
entirely  he  rejected  the  spiritualization  of  the  gniramatical  sense  of 
the  text  which  is  so  common  with  commentators,  by  treating  it  <as 
the  mere  representative  of  a  higher  and  mystical  meaning,  is  seen 
from  the  following  remarks  in  his  Introductory  Essay,  on  tlio  im- 
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portnncc  to  the  expositor  of  "  correct  principlee  of  iDt«rpret«tion, 
and  skill  and  judgment  to  apply  Uiem," 

"  The  proper  object  of  all  laognage  U  to  express  tlic  operatioiMCif 
tfac  mind.  Whether  used  by  God  or  Dinti,  it  is  intended  to  coihido- 
nicnte  to  others  bis  thoughts,  nnd  feelings,  and  will ;  and  of  ooqih 
is  properly  designed  to  he  aadcretood.  For  thia  end  it  is  obrioiulj 
TlL■(■s.-^,llT.  tlmt,  an  far  as  possible,  it  be  nsod  in  the  ordinary  ic- 
cf'|.i:itiiiri  of  its  words  nnd  phrases.  No  system  of  interpretatjoii 
llivir  toll'  can,  iti  gC'Deral,  be  just,  which  does  not  tujn  to  get  at  tlie 
mi'iiiiiiiL;  «hith  the  words  fairly  and  legitimately  convey,  wheo  cim- 
strueil  according  to  the  ordinary  usages  of  language. 

"  These  general  remarks  apply  in  full  force  to  the  SeriptDTW. 
Tliey  are  professedly  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  man.  Af 
»u  h,  tliiv  ncrc  intended  not  only  for  the  learntd  ;  but  for  the  com- 
ci  u  pi  iple  Tlicj  demand  no  rttondite  B]stein  of  rales,  luwirn 
oiil\  to  the  initiati.d,  m  order  to  be  understood ,  their  object  it  to 
mike  mei ,  I'arnc]  and  unlearned,  vise  unto  salvation,  by  too.- 
m  iniLiting  thi.  saving  truths  cf  God,  so  that  all  who  will  m^ 
undtrstand  For  the  aceomphahmcnt  of  this  object,  they  moit 
confirm  t    thi    r Jin  irv  an]  ligilimati,  usages  of  language.     A  r»- 
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parabolic,  or  allegorical  form,  what,  when  interpreted  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  and  iiwigoj*  of  lanp^iagc,  it  naturally  and  plainly  means. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  would  understand  the  famous  maxim  of  the 
judicious  Hooker  : — *  I  hold  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in  expositions 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  that  where  a  literal  constniction  will  stand, 
the  furthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.' 

"  What  is  commonly  known,  therefore,  as  the  historico-gramma- 
tical  system  of  interpretation  is,  we  believe,  the  only  just  system, 
always  allowing  what  the  ver}*  nature  of  a  revelation  from  God  and 
the  su!>jcct  of  which  it  speaks  may  fairly  demand.  In  this  last 
qualification,  we  only  allow  what,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  true 
nature  of  language,  is  allowed  to  all  writings, — that  they  be  inter- 
prete<l  according  to  themselves,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat 

"  Every  period  of  the  church  has  furnished  abundant  illustrations 
of  the  prime  importance  of  the  possession  of  correct  principles  of 
interpretation,  by  those  who  undertake  to  expound  the  Scriptures. 
Before  the  Reformation,  first  the  allegorical,  and  then  the  dogmatical, 
prevailed.  Since  that  period,  a  purer  and  more  fruitful  method  of 
investigation  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  ;  but  often  upon  prin- 
ciples contrary  to  all  sound  and  rational  criticism,  however  pretend- 
ing to  both  characteristics,  and,  of  course,  derogatory  to  the  true 
dignity  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  God,  and  subversive 
of  their  true  meaning.  It  is  a  common  fault  of  all  these  systems, 
that  they  exalt  the  human  and  depress  the  di\-inc.  The  dogmas  of 
the  church,  the  prolific  fancies  of  exuberant  minds,  the  pre-judg- 
ments of  human  reason,  the  dicta  of  human  philosophy,  the  analo- 
gies of  false  religions  and  heathen  mythologies,  and  the  pretensions 
of  modern  science,  have  all  prevailed  to  pervert  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  add  to  and  abstract  from  them.  It  is  thus,  that  even  in  Protest- 
ant churches,  since  the  Reformation,  we  have  had  interpreters,  who 
could  expound  the  sacred  Scriptures,  manifestly  controlled  by  the 
church  symbols  which  they  had  embraced ;  who  could  see  in  the 
histories  and  prophe<'ies  of  the  Scriptures,  types  and  adumbrations 
of  all  the  great  political  and  ecclesiastical  events  of  subsequent 
tiroes ;  who  could  treat  as  trivial  all  that  was  not,  in  the  judgment 
of  reason,  directly  conducive  to  the  moral  amendment  of  mankind  ; 
who  could  add  to  the  sacred  narratives,  or  take  from  them,  so  much 
as  was  necessary  to  make  tliem  credible  to  their  philosophy  or  con- 
formable with  it ;  who  could  explain  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  as  mere  acc^unmodations  to  Jewish  prejudices,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  who  could  find  in  all  tliat 
was  miraculous  and  prophetical  absolute  impossibilities,  except  so  fiur 
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as  sliecr  jugglerj-  or  slirewd  conjecturo  might  attain  ;  who  could  «- 
GolvE'  plain  and  sobor  hietory  into  Bublime  poetical  and  mvtbiiMl 
epics;  in  fine,  who  could  everywhere  subject  the  gapra-nalural  U> 
the  nataralf  or  the  ralitmal,  thua  reducing  the  whole  of  Rcveladon 
and  of  religion  into  the  powerless  abatractions  of  deigm  and  pan- 
theism :  and  where  this  could  not  be  done,  could  groundlesslj 
impugn  the  integrity  of  the  text,  or  flatly  deny  the  truth  of  the 
record. 

"These  astounding  reaulte  we  ascribe  in  part  to  the  systems  of 
interpretation  adopted  ;  because,  tliough  in  general  they  have  [iro- 
ceecied  from  the  subjective  views  and  feelings  of  their  authors,  thej 
have  been  adopted  by  acknowledged  teachers  of  theology,  and  «- 
ponndetB  of  the  Scriptures  in  different  churches  and  universitin  of 
the  world,  but  e^peuiaily  of  Germany,  and  have  been  the  guiding 
principles  in  the  application  of  the  critical  apparatus  employed  to 
explain  away  what  was  ofToDsivc,  and  to  elicit  what  was  lieGirtd. 
It  is  grati^ing  to  know,  that  there  is  a  gradual  return  &om  thew 
monstrous  escesseis  to  more  sober  and  correct  views  of  the  office  of 
the  interpreter  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  .  .  .  The  time  is  folly 
come  when  the  church  of  Christ  has  need  of  men  in  this  depart- 
meTit,who  thoroughly  understand  their  business.     The  great  eoemj 
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Mr.  Coxe  is  an  enthnsiastic  admirer  of  Eugland  and  its  ancient 
institutions ;  its  monarchy,  its  aristocracy,  its  universities,  its  hier- 
archy, and  its  political  and  religious  ediiices  that  have  been  the  scenes 
of  memorable  events ;  and  his  volume  is  employed  in  a  large  mea- 
sure in  depicting  the  surprise,  the  gnititi cation,  the  awe,  or  the 
delight,  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the  objects  which  he  visited, 
the  spectacles  which  he  beheld,  and  the  distinguished  personages  he 
met.  This  character  of  his  volume,  however,  does  not  impair,  but 
TBtlier  increases  its  interest ;  as  in  the  record  of  the  varjing  play  of 
his  emotions  under  the  long  procession  of  scenes  and  persons  that 
passed  before  him,  he  presents  a  delineation  of  himself  as  well  as  of 
the  objects  and  actors  he  professedly  draws ;  and  exhibits  in  the  por- 
trait many  agreeable  traits,— <j nick  sensibility,  sprightliness  of  fancy, 
warm  and  generous  affections,  independence  and  candor  of  judg- 
ment, lie  visited  a  great  number  of  places  of  curiosity,  and  was 
introihieed  to  many  persons  of  note  in  the  political,  literary,  and 
religious  world ;  and  his  narrative  is  fresh  and  rapid,  and  his  de- 
scriptions vivacious  and  graphic.  The  readers  will  find  themselves 
well  paid  for  the  perusal  of  the  work.  If  they  now  and  then  smile 
at  the  excessive  admiration  with  which  some  antique  object  inspires 
him,  and  now  and  then  at  the  mistaken  judgment  whicli  he  ex- 
presses, they  will  also  share  largely  in  the  pleasures  he  felt,  and 
derive  from  him  much  interesting  and  useful  information. 


3.  pARTicn.AR  rRoviDENCE,  in  Distinction  from  General,  Neces- 
sary tn  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Purposes  and  Promises  «»f  God: 
Illustrated  by  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph. 
P»v  William  K.  Gordon,  D.D^  Pastor  of  the  Kefonncfl  Dutch 
Church  in  Seventh  Avt-nue,  New  York.  Second  Edition.  New 
York  :  K.  k  K.  IJrinkerhofi'.     1856. 

The  theme  of  this  volume  is  especially  suited  to  the  time,  and  is 
treated  with  copiousness  and  spirit.  In  the  first  lecture  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Particular  Providence  is  stated,  and  shown  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures  and  of  reas<»n  ;  and  various  objections  that  are 
allegiil  aL'ainst  it  by  scepticism  and  false  philosojihy  are  answered. 
In  the  lectures  that  follow,  it  is  exemplified  from  the  histor}'  of  Jo- 
seph, in  which  crimes  of  men  and  calamitous  events  of  i^rovidencc 
were  overnilcfl  by  (lod,  and  made  in  an  unexi>ected  manner  to  issue 
in  eminent  blessings,  not  onlv  to  him  and  his  fjither's  house,  but  to 
the  people  of  Egypt,  and  the  whole  circle  of  .surrounding  nations. 
The  great  features  of  God's  providential  and  moral  government  arc 
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clear!v  set  fortli  and  vindicated  by  Dr.  Gordon ;  tho  chKnct«n  h« 
depicts  aro  lirawn  with  discrimination  and  tnitli :  and  the  great  lei- 
tons  that  aro  taught  by  the  doctrine  and  the  htstorv,  are  enforced 
with  earnestness  and  power  on  the  intellect  and  heart. 


4.  A  Memoir  of  Adelaide  L.  Newtos,  by  the  Rev,  John  BuUie, 
Minister  of  the  Free  Chureh,  Scotland.  New  York  :  R.  Carter  ft 
Brothers.     1858, 

"Iris  volume  presents  a  very  pleating  portraitare  of  a  yovDg 
woman  of  fine  intellect  and  ardent  affectioDE,  earl}'  Iwought  to  tht 
knowJMlge  of  Christ,  and  distingaishcd  through  her  brief  career  br 
activity  in  hie  cause,  severe  triak,  and  advancement  in  the  uude^ 
standing  of  divine  tilings,  in  faith,  and  in  love.  There  is  no  cim 
of  books  more  useful  to  young  and  old  than  biographies  that,  lite 
tiia,  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  religious  life  of  one  tmly  taught 
by  the  spirit,  sharply  disciplined  by  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  twed 
to  an  intimate  sense  of  union  to  Ood,  lotty  and  transfonning  rien 
of  his  character,  clear  apprehensions  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and 
vivid  experiences  of  his  quickening  power,  his  love  in  revealing  him- 
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in  the  j^reat  war  he  is  waging  a<;rain9t  God,  no  one  can  doubt  But 
H  his  the  power  by  which  it  has  been  broiip:ht  into  oxi^U'nce  ?  If 
not,  what  is  its  source }  And  finally,  are  the  phenomena  that  are 
■aid  to  attend  and  attept  it  ^nuine,  and  tlie  work,  as  is  said,  of  a 
lapematural  cause  ?  Of  this  last,  which  is  the  fundamental  point  in 
the  system,  we  have  seen  no  adequate  evidence.  It  is  admitted  by 
even  the  spiritualists  themselves,  that  a  lar^re  share  of  the  supposed 
communications  by  the  spirits  are  wholly  deceptive  and  false.  "We 
have  seen  no  proof  that  the  fancy  of  a  supernatural  communication 
itself  is  not  equally  groundless ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  pheno- 
mena, such  as  the  movement  of  material  bodies,  sounds,  impulses, 
aptations,  contortions,  are  not  the  work  of  artifice,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  explicable  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter  and  mind.  The 
pretended  revelations  certainly  exhibit  no  marks  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  craft.  Instead,  they  bear  the  stamp  most  unmistakably 
of  human  ignorance,  folly,  and  impiety,  and  could  spriqg  from  none 
bat  verv  narrow  and  darkened,  or  verv  deluded  minds.  No  traces 
appear  in  them  of  the  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  con- 
Bommate  art,  and  the  far-reaching  policy  of  the  Devil.  Tliey  are 
sach  as  might  be  expected  from  quacks  and  fanatics  who  assume 
the  office  of  prophets  and  revealers  without  either  any  experimental 
or  theoretical  knowledge  of  fiod,  or  the  great  truths  of  religion. 

Dr.  Ramsey,  however,  regards  the  alleged  facts  or  phenomena  aa 
genaine  and  as  wrought  by  a  supernatural  iK)wer ;  and  maintains,  for 
that  reason,  that  they  cannot  be  referred,  as  the  spiritualists  assert, 
to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  but  must  bo  the  work  of  Satan  and  his  an- 
gels, lie  considers  tliis  fresh  evolution,  as  he  deems  it,  of  Satanic 
influence,  a  sign  of  the  last  times,  in  which  the  Pevil,  aware  that 
hu  hour  is  nigh,  is  to  exert  all  his  energies  to  drag  down  as  many 
as  possible  to  destruction,  ere  he  is  hurled  from  his  empire  of  the 
world  to  the  abyss.  But  though  we  do  not  assent  to  his  view  of 
the  efficient  agents  in  these  alleged  revelations,  we  wish  his  volume 
may  meet  a  wide  circulation,  lie  gives  a  just  statement  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  the  agency  of  Satan  and 
his  angels ;  he  presents  an  impressive  picture  of  the  monstrous 
fidsehoods  of  the  system  put  forth  by  the  spiritualists  ;  and  he  utters 
a  faithful  warning  against  their  impious  doctrines  and  seductive  arts. 


6.   Our  Church  ^frsic.      A  Book  for  Pastors    and  People,   by 
Richard  Storrs  Willis.     New  York :    Dana  k  Co.      1850. 

The  author's  object  is  to  point  out  the  defects  of  church  music  as  it  is 
usually  conducted,  and  suggest  remedies  and  improvements :  and  he 
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presents  miicU  ]\\&t  criticiBm,  atid  offers  much  useful  uifbmiHtion  on 
worship  ill  singing;  on  choral  and  congregational  in uaic  ;  on  thepoH- 
tioiis  of  choirs  and  oi^ans  ;  on  psalms  and  byicDB,  and  oIIkt  topin 
coniieetod  with  Church  Miiaic ;  forming  a  volume  that  may  Ue  raad 
witii  eiitL-rtuitiiiiL'iit  and  advantage,  by  both  pastors  and  people. 


Xu 


THE    Times.      By  Charles  Eingsiey,    Rector  of 
H  York:     Dana  A  Co.     1856. 


These  Discourses,  like  Whately's  Lectures,  were  addressed,  it 
would  seem,  to  an  unlettered  people,  atid  are  employed  in  a  la;^ 
degree,  in  statements  and  explanations  that  are  adapted  only  to  such 
an  andietii.'e.  They  are  written  in  a  simple  and  pointed  stTle  ;  eihi- 
bil  nui^  li  iii'.'iiinity  and  originality;  and  present  many  jnst  and 
htiikiiiL'  iluimlil-  ;  Hhile  they  are  made  the  vehicle,  also,  ofpromol- 
g^iiiij^'  I  lie  auiliui-'s  peculiar  views  ofreligiou,  of  the  church,  and  of 


Spiritual  ism  thoroughly 
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•re  tmiglit  and  enforced  with  earnestness  and  \nj::<)r.  In  his  sermon 
on  the  Siirns  of  tlie  Times,  lie  alleges  the  efforts  tliat  are  now  making 
to  spread  tlie  gospel,  as  indicating  that  the  conversion  of  the  nations, 
generally,  is  at  hand,  and  is  to  be  brought  about  by  human  instru- 
mentality. He  has  confined  his  view,  however,  too  much  to  the 
churcli's  activity  and  success.  We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  hosts 
of  the  antichristian  and  infi<lcl  parties  to  see  that  they,  also,  are  mar- 
shalled in  as  bold  an  array,  and  are  exerting  themselves  <m  as  great 
a  scale  to  spread  their  false  systems,  and  that  they  are  meeting  a  still 
greater  success.  Tlic  apostasies  in  the  last  fifty  years  from  the  nomi- 
nal faith  of  the  gospel  to  infidelity,  atheism,  and  pantheism,  are,  there 
is  reas4>n  to  believe,  tenfold  greater  than  the  accessions  to  that  faith 
by  conversions  from  heathenism.  Christianity,  insteatl  of  triumph- 
ing, is  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  strugi^ling  against  those  errors 
for  existence;  ami  is  not  improbably  approaching  a  like  conflict  in 
Great  Britain  and  this  countrv,  where  the  various  forms  of  German 
infidelity  have  already  gathered  crowds  to  their  banners,  and  are 
TBpidly  extending  their  concjuests.  The  prospect  of  the  convei'sion  of 
the  world  through  human  instrumentality,  was  never  more  hopeless 
than  now.  The  millennium  is  indeed  near ;  but  it  is  to  be  ushered 
in  not  by  the  church,  which,  instead  of  triumphing  over  its  foes,  is 
to  need  Christ's  interposition  to  save  it  from  extinction  ;  but  by  his 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  glory,  assuming  the 
empire  of  the  world,  destroying  his  armed  enemies,  and  subjecting 
the  nations  to  his  sceptre,  by  the  resistless  power  of  his  Spirit. 


10.  Legion,  or  Feigned  Excises,  by  the  Author  of  a  Letter  to  a 
Church  Choir.     Xew  York  :     Dana  S:  Co.     185C. 

A  SEKIES  of  answers  to  excuses  that  are  often  given  for  neglect- 
ing religion,  the  Bible,  public  worship,  and  the  domestic  and  social 
duties.  They  arc  written  in  a  fine  spirit,  arc  short  and  pithy,  and 
abound  in  urgent  appeals  to  the  reason  and  remonstrances  with  con- 
science. 


11.  Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution  ;  or  Memoirs  of  Elkanah 
Watson,  including  Journals  of  Travels  in  Europe  and  America, 
with  a  Correspondence  with  Public  Men,  and  Reminiscences  and 
Incidents  of  tlie  Revolution.  Edited  by  his  Son,  W.  C.  Watson. 
New  York:    Dana  &  Co.     1856. 

Tbib  Journal  extends  throngh  a  period  of  near  seventy  years, 
maikcd  by  memorable  occurrences  in  the  political  world,  both  on 
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this  contitifiit  iintl  in  Europe,  by  greiit  advancemenla  in  tlie  artt, 
anil  by  eitraorilinary  ch&ngca  in  opinions  and  mannere.  Mr.  Wrt- 
son  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  come  in  contact  with  many  men  of 
diBtinctioii,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  to  be  a  witnesR  of  many 
etriking  spectacles,  and  a  participator  in  many  important  tr&csactioDa; 
and  has  ^wn  in  this  record  of  his  lifo,  a  vivacious  and  entcrt^ning 
acconnt  of  tliera.  Hia  Retniniscencea  nbonnd  with  stirring  incidsntt, 
and  anpcdotc-s  of  tlie  men  of  the  Revohition  and  later  times. 

12.  Tut.  List  Times:  An  Earnest  DiBCUSsion  of  Momeaton 
Themes,  by  ■).  A.  Seias,  A.M^  Author  of  Lectures  on  the  EpitUe 
to  the  UehreWB,  and  Paftor  of  the  Lombard -street  Lutbenn 
Churcli,  lialtimore.      Baltimore  :     T.  N.  Knrtz.     1B56. 

This  is.  a  \  ery  welcome  accession  to  the  volnmes  that  have  lately 
been  piihlishfd  on  this  subject.  The  author  reject*  the  method  of 
eiposition  til  which  the  allegorista  are  addicted,  and  holds  that  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  interpreted  like  tliat  of  all  other 
writings  by  the  or.iinary  laws  of  speech ;  and  proceeding  on  that 
ground,  jirovcs  by  a  clear  and  impressive  course  of  exposition  and 
argumenr.  that  they  reveal  Christ's  speedy  coming,  the  overthrow  bf 
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the  elevation  and  strcngtb  we  could  wish.  Carlylc,  Coleridge,  and 
others  have  been  left  through  a  long  i)criod  to  breathe  the  poison 
into  the  minds  of  the  young  especially,  of  that  system  of  specula- 
tion drawn  from  Kant^  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  which  has  issued  in 
Gennany,  in  the  general  rejection  of  Christianity,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  either  of  an  absolute  negation  of  all  religion  and  all 
morality,  or  a  deification  of  man  himself,  and  nature,  as  parts  of  an 
all-comprch ending  God.  Coleridge,  indeed,  veiled  that  antithcistic 
theory  under  the  name  of  Christian  philosophy ;  claimed  for  it  the 
unction  of  the  Bible ;  and  though  neither  believing  in  God  nor  in 
a  revelation,  except  as  mere  ideas,  wore  a  mask  on  which  the  word 
Christian  was  conspicuously  emblazoned,  till  he  went  to  the  grave, 
and  has  led  vast  crowds  into  the  adoption  of  his  principles.  Yet  no 
adequate  exhibition  and  confutation  of  his  errors  has  ever  proceeded^ 
■0  far  as  we  are  aware,  from  a  British  pen.  For  a  long  time  his 
metaphysics  seem  to  have  been  generally  considered  as  unintelligi- 
ble, or  el>e  to  have  been  misunderstood,  and  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  secular  press  lavished  a  tide  of  vague  and  extravagant  eulogy  on 
his  genius,  learning,  and  even  piety,  that  naturally  led  the  young  to 
take  him  as  their  guide.  A  very  considerable  change,  however,  has 
taken  place  in  that  country,  as  well  as  here.  The  lines  that  sepa- 
nte  the  sceptical  from  the  believing  are  more  clearly  drawn,  and  it 
18  found  that  the  former,  to  a  man — so  far  as  their  unbelief  has  its 
ground  in  metaphysics — entertain  the  theory  of  Kant  and  Cole- 
ridge respecting  the  subjective  origin  of  our  perceptions,  and  have 
been  led  by  their  idealism,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  rejection  of 
God  and  the  Bible,  and  the  substitution  of  reason,  or  of  the  whole 
lelf^  in  the  place  of  Jehovah,  as  their  deity  and  their  law. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume,  which  is  far  the  most  interesting, 
consists  of  biographies,  designed  to  exemplify  the  spirit  and  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  in  social  and  individual  life,  of  eminent  men. 
Ab  illustrations  of  it,  in  the  sphere  of  philanthropy,  he  gives  the 
lives  of  Iloward,  Wilberforce,  and  Budgctt ;  and  of  individual  cha- 
ncter,  Foster,  Arnold,  and  Chahners,  and  they  are  written  with 
mach  discrimination  and  power.  The  style  of  the  volume  is  spi- 
rited and  graceful,  and  readers  may  be  sure  of  a  large  measure  of 
instruction  and  entertainment  in  its  perusal. 

13.  The  British  Febiodioals. — ^Republished  by  L.  Scott  <&  Co. 

The  leading  article  of  the  Westminster  is  a  rancorous  attack  on 
Christian  Missions,  in  which,  however,  the  folly  and  malice  of  the 
writer  have  overleaped  themselves :  as  he  not  only  founds  his  principal 
•ccnaations  of  the  Protestant  Miaaiona  and  Missionaries  of  Great 
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Brilain  ani!  this  connlry  on  the  testimony  of  noWrioaalT  iiostile  and 
uiireliabio  luen,  and  indulges  in  wanton  misrepresentations :  but  he 
inlimatcK  bis  belief  that  Christianity  is  not  as  nell  adapted  )is  a  rcli- 
giiin  to  the  pngan  nations,  nx  the  idolatrous  worships  to  which  diey 
arc  now  addictud  ;  and  maintains  even  that  to  convert  the  hcAlhcD 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  is  to  deteriorate  their  principles,  and  add  to 
tlit^  vinileiicc  and  lnwlesancfis  of  their  debiuied  pafisJons !  Snch  s 
writiT  can  scarcely  eicpect  to  be  read  with  ai^qniescence,  or  withomt 
offcdcc,  by  any  except  sueh  as  are  on  a  level  in  irrcligion  with  him- 
self: yet  this  is  the  at)-le  in  which  iniidels  now  vent  their  hostility  lo 
the  Bible.  They  proceed  on  the  assnmption — ^and  they  Appear  to 
|]nvp  grounds  for  it-^tliat  there  is  a  Ini^e  body  of  readers  who  hare 
Fo  utterly  rcjeeteil  Christianity,  who  regard  it  with  snch  hatred,  and 
who  are  so  anxious  to  escape  from  its  restraint*,  that  tliey  are  grati- 
fied to  see  it  traduced  and  maligned  in  the  most  insolent  forms ;  and 
the  vilest  and  most  atrocious  features  of  paganism  commended  as  its 
superiors. 

The  Edinburgh,  London,  and  North  British  have  articles  on  tlic 
late  Sainiii!l  Rogers ;  but  they  seem  to  have  fbnnd  it  a  difficult 
task  to  mjike  Lira  ihc  object  of  much  curiosity  or  respect.  He  Ind 
r  extensive  learning :  he  neitlur 
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Akt.  I. — Dr.  Faikbairn  on  PRoniECY,  and  its  Proper 

iNTERPRETA'nON. 

Pbopiiecv,  viewed  in  Respect  to  its  Distinctive  Nature, 
rre  Special  Function,  and  its  Proper  Inierpretation. 
By  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen,  Author  of  "  Typology  of 
Scripture,"  "  Ezekiel  and  the  Book  of  his  Prophecy." 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.    185C. 

This  volume  is  marked  by  mucli  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  author's  work  on  the  Typology  of  Scripture,  which 
was  noticed  in  the  Journal,  January,  1852.  It  is  the  result 
of  laborious  investigation,  displays  much  learning,  is  calm 
and  candid  in  its  spirit,  and  presents  on  many  topics  very 
just  and  able  views.  The  theme  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  important  that  could  have  been  selected.  Its  interest 
18  far  from  having  been  oxliausted  by  former  writers. 
Several  of  its  branches,  indeed,  have  been  but  slightly  dis- 
cussed by  English  authors,  and  still  present  a  wide  scope 
for  fresh  inquiry  and  a  more  thorough  disquisition.  The 
questions — ^What  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  prophecy?  what 
was  the  special  stato  of  the  seers  when  it  was  communicated 
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to  them!  what  were  the  modes  in  which  it  was  conveyed 
to  them  3  what  are  the  media  through  which  it  is  presented 
to  ua?  what  arc  the  principles  on  which  those  media — lan- 
guage and  symbols — are  employed  ?  and  what  are  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  to  bo  interpreted ! — are  (jnestions  of  the 
greatest  moment ;  and  are  very  far  from  having  been  bo 
decisively  determined  as  to  unite  the  juJgraents  of  the 
learned  and  pious  generally  in  regard  to  them.  A  great 
diversity  of  views  in  respect  to  them  still  prevails;  and  the 
moat  dissimilar  opinions  are  in  consequence  entertained  of 
the  import  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  revelations 
which  God  has  made  of  the  future.  We  welcome  this 
volume,  therefore, — though  we  dissent  altogetlier  from  its 
views  of  the  principles  on  which  the  prophecies  are  made, 
and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted, — under 
the  persuasion  that  tiie  more  largely  and  thoroughly  the 
subject  is  discussed  in  a  candid  and  truth-seeking  spirit,  the 
more  apparent  it  will  become  that  the  theory  of  spirituali- 
zation  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  must  be  abandoned  i 
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literally,  or  bj  the  laws  of  speech,  and  that  the  symbols  of 
Daniel  and  John  have  but  a  very  vague  significance,  and 
are  DOt  to  be  rigidly  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  analogy  or 
likeness,  he  assigns  to  the  great  predictions  of  Christ's  com- 
ing at  the  destruction  of  the  antichristian  hosts,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  holy  dead,  and  their  reign  with  him  during 
the  thousand  years,  an  altogetlier  lower,  though  what  he 
regards  a  spiritualistic,  meaning.  He^  however,  entertains 
fiu*  higher  views  of  the  state  to  which  believers  are  to  be 
exalted  during  the  Millennium,  than  are  generally  held,  we 
believe,  by  Antimillenarians.    Thus  he  says  : — 

^  From  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  Millennium  it<M)lf,  aa 
well  as  from  the  kind  of  providences  which  must  be  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  accomplishment^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be 
in  a  very  special  manner  connected  with  tlie  power  and  presence  of 
the  Lord.  The  apostles  spoke  of  him  as  coming  and  being  present. 
when  the  ^spel,  through  their  instrumentality  and  the  working  of 
God's  pro^-idence,  took  effect  in  particular  places,  and  when  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  transferred  from  Jewish  to  Gentile  soil.  But 
the  operations  by  which  suck  things  were  accomplished,  could  not 
have  afforded  nearly  such  marked  indications  of  his  presence,  or 
such  proofs  of  his  controlling  agency  and  power,  as  must  appear  in 
the  world-wide  movements  and  changes  of  which  we  have  been 
treating.  The  subversion  of  antichristian  falsehood  and  domina- 
tion, the  bringing  to  naught  of  the  world's  power  and  wisdom,  the 
abolition  of  ail  that,  in  the  world^s  social  and  political  condition  of 
things,  is  opposed  to  truth  and  justice,  and  along  with  these,  the 
formal  elevation  of  the  pious  and  Gu<l-fearing  portion  of  mankind  to 
the  place  of  influence  and  authority,  and  the  establishment  through 
all  lands  of  the  pure  and  benign  principles  of  the  gospel — such 
things,  when  they  take  place,  cannot  but  betoken  a  manifestation  of 
the  presence  and  coming  of  the  Lord,  far  surpa^^iug  what  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  past,  if  we  except  the  period  of  his  actual  sojourn 
among  men.  Besides,  when  we  take  into  account  what  human 
nature  now  is,  and  how  much  its  instinctive  cleaving  to  the  dust, 
together  with  the  veil  that  hides  from  its  view  the  realities  of  a 
higher  sphere,  operates  as  a  hindrance  to  the  work  of  grace  among 
Ben,  and  to  the  practical  ascendency  of  the  truth  of  God  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  appear  wonderful  if  there  should  be  some  nearer 
connexion  established  in  the  millennial  period  between  the  two 
regions  of  the  Divine  kingdom.  Without  speculating  much  con- 
eeming  the  possibilities  of  things,  we  can  conceive  a  mode  of 
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administration  not  impracticable,  whicli  sliouid  bring  into  fuDer  rej- 
igatinn  Uian  hitherto  the  word  of  our  Lord  to  Nathaniel :  '  Here- 
after ye  shall  see  heaven  opiened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  dcfcuiidiiig  iipijTi  the  Son  of  Man  ;'  something  whereby  fiith 
might  become  more,  like  a  living  sense  than  it  has  ever  been  in  aoT 
number  of  iiidi\i duals,  or  for  any  length  of  time  in  tbe  saiuo  indi- 
viduals, during  the  past  stages  of  the  world's  history.  This,  wc  sav, 
might  not  seem  impracticable,  and  might  even  appear  ncedfid,  when 
we  think  of  the  diflicnlties  to  be  vanquished  and  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome,  compiirod  with  tho  gigantic  and  blessed  results  that  for  so 
long  a  period  are  to  be  in  progress.  Indeed,  iw  fan  Karerly  under- 
itand  kou)  sueh  results  can  be  effected,  tttiltsi  tupporlt  of  some  tort 
are  famished  to  faith,  and  an  in»igkt  U  given  into  the  tpiritual  and 
diviiie  bei/oiid  what  has  been  the  eommtm  privilege  tinte  thx  presht 
DISPENSATION  bcfiati.  But  whatcvef  may  be  justly  anticipated  in 
ibis  direction,  it  (niglit  to  be  looked  for,  not  ho  much,  perhapt  not  at 
all,  in  <Y>nuexion  with  any  objective  or  visible  manifestation  on  the 
lAtril'a  part,  but  from  subjecUve  elevation  on  theirs.  In  so  far  u 
ttiveu,  it  will  bi!  the  property  of  faili,  not  of  sight,  and  will  eome  » 
■e  copious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit — an  outpouring, 
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on  tho  earth  during  the  Millennium,  these  views  imply  tliat 
the  world  is  then  to  be  placed  under  a  dispensation  essen- 
tially diflFerent  from  the  present.  He  expresses  his  doubt 
of  Christ's  presence  during  that  period  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"  But  that  the  glorified  Redeemer  should  openly  manifest  himself 
to  the  world,  and  in  the  splendor  of  Di\nne  Majesty  should  take 
risible  possession  of  the  throne — that  what  is  known  distinctively  a» 
the  advent  of  the  Son  of  man  in  glory  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up 
the  affairs,  and  bringing  in  the  final  results,  of  His  dispensation — that 
this  is  to  precede  the  commencement  of  the  millennial  reign,  and 
constitute  its  more  important  and  distinguishing  feature,  we  can  by 
no  means  admit ;  for  it  seems  to  us  in  many  respects  at  variance 
with  tlic  clearest  revelations  given  on  the  subject,  and  incompatible 
with  the  constitution  and  order  of  things  that  shall  then  be  brought 
into  existence." — P.  471. 

It  is  not  our  design,  however,  to  notice  critically  the  sys- 
tem at  large  he  entertains,  nor  to  animadvert  on  all  the 
Tiews  he  advances  from  which  we  dissent;  but  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  first  pointing  out  what  wo  deem  tlie 
mistaken  assumption  on  which  he  builds  his  work,  and  his 
fiulure  to  verify  it ;  and  then  show  that  it  is  his  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature,  of  prophecy,  and  tlie  indeterminateness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  principle  on  which  he  interprets  it, 
that  leads  him  to  set  aside  the  predictions  with  which  the 
Scriptures  abound,  that  Christ  is  to  come  in  person  and 
visible  glory,  and  reign  on  the  earth  during  tlie  thousand 
years  of  the  dominion  of  the  saints  and  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  righteousness  and  peace. 

The  foundation  on  which  his  work,  in  all  its  most  essen- 
tial parts,  is  built,  is  the  postulate — ^Tliat  the  literal,  by 
which  he  means  the  grammatical,  sense  of  the  language 
prophecies,  is  not  their  true  predictive  sense ;  but  is  merely 
representative  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  class  of  agents, 
objects,  or  events.  He  holds  much  the  same  view  also  of 
the  symbolical  prophecies.  Instead  of  interpreting  the 
symbols  according  to  the  relation  in  which  they  are  used, 
by  the  strict  laws  either  of  likeness  or  general  analogy,  he 
seems  to  regard  them  as  employed  in  a  vague  manner  to 
denote  mere  qualities  or  characteristics,  considered  ab- 
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stractly  from  tlie  agents  that  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  them; 
and  it  is  on  this  theory  entirely  of  the  nature  of  prophecy 
that  he  sets  aside  the  revelation  that  Christ  is  to  come  in 
person  at  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium,  and  treats 
it  as  a  revelation  of  a  mere  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
influences  in  an  extraordinary  measure.  Now  it  will  be 
admitted  by  all  intelligent  inquirers,  that  in  order  to  sqs- 
lain  the  constructions  of  his  volume.  Dr.  Fairbairn  slionjd 
have  verified  tliis  postulate.  He  should  have  ^ven  a  clear 
(iiid  full  definition  of  this  principle  of  prediction,  and  shown 
wliat  tlie  precise  relation  is,  of  that  which  is  foreshown  to 
that  by  which  it  is  represented;  so  that  the  nature  and 
aphere  of  t!ie  one  may  he  determined  from  the  nature  and 
sphere  of  the  other.  He  should  have  stated  the  law  also  by 
which  the  two  species  of  predictions — those  made  through 
language,  and  those  made  through  symbols — are  to  be 
interpreted;  and  finally,  he  should  have  verified  both  his 
theory  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
'  \  to  be  interpreted,  by  ample  proofs  from  the  sacred 
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foretold :  but  whether  it  i8  to  be  mere  intellectual  princi- 
ples, mere  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  heart,  or  mere 
acts  expressive  of  affections  towards  God  or  towards  crea- 
tores,  is  left  wholly  indeterminable  and  unknown.  Nor  has 
he  given  any  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  literal,  by 
which  it  can  be  seen  what  the  relation  is  which  subsists 
between  that  and  the  spiritual,  and  the  principle  discovered, 
on  which  the  one  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  other.  He  has 
stated  no  law  whatever  that  touches  this  relationship. 
Whether  the  literal  represents  the  spiritual  on  the  principle 
of  a  single  resemblance,  a  general  correspondence,  or  no 
correspondence  whatever,  he  utters  no  hint,  but  leaves  it 
wholly  to  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  the  interpreter.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  tliis  point  is  concerned,  he  has  done  nothing 
whatever  to  verify  his  theory. 

In  tlie  next  place,  though  he  uses  the  term  figurative  as 
essentially  a  synonym  of  spiritual,  and  alleges  the  fact  that 
prophecies  are,  as  he  regards  them,  figurative,  as  a  reason 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  as  denoting  spiritual  things ; 
yet  he  nowhere  defines  the  characteristics  of  figurative  lan- 
guage, nor  indicates  what  the  peculiarities  are  that  distin- 
guish it  from  literal ;  nor  does  he  present  a  solitary  rule  by 
which  figurative  passages  are  to  be  interpreted.  "Whether 
a  passage  can  be  figurative  in  any  other  way  than  by  hav- 
ing a  specific  figure  in  it ;  whether  there  are  any  other 
figures  tlian  those  of  ordinary  speech ;  whether  they  are 
nsed  on  any  uniform  principles ;  or,  if  so,  what  those  princi- 
ples are,  he  utters  no  hint  whatever.  He  only  pronounces 
passages  figurative,  and  maintains  that  they  are  for  that 
reason  to  i*eceive  a  mystical  interpretation.  Whether  all 
figures  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  laws,  or  what  the 
laws  are  by  which  they  are  to  be  explained,  he  leaves 
wholly  unconsidered  to  the  discretion  of  his  readers. 

In  the  third  place:  Nor  has  he  given  any  definition  of 
the  principle  on  which  symbols  are  used  to  bear  the  spiri- 
tual meaning  which  ho  ascribes  to  them,  nor  any  rules  of 
exposition  by  which  that  meaning  is  to  be  deduced  from 
thorn.  Whether  there  is  any  uniform  relationship  or  cor- 
respondence between  them,  or  any  medium  l>y  which  the 
one  can  bo  known  from  the  other,  ho  gives  no  intimation. 

On  these  fundamental  points,  be  has  thus  done  nothing 
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whatever  either  to  eiistain  his  theory,  or  confirm  tlie  con- 
structions which,  nnder  ita  gnidance,  he  places  on  the  pro- 
phecies. The  whole  fabric  of  his  volume,  which  he  has 
reared  with  so  much  lahor  and  care,  is  literally,  from  fonnds- 
tion  to  top-stone,  the  work  of  mere  assmnption  and  un- 
proved opinion.  If  capable  of  being  sustained  by  legiti- 
mate proofs,  he  has  not  verified  it.  This  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  his  volume  as  a  reliable  and  authoritative  work.  Tlie 
whole  series  of  his  constrnctions,  so  far  as  his  primary  pos- 
tulate is  concerned,  is  a  mere  expression  of  nnsnpporteu  and 
niidefined  judgments. 

In  the  fourth  place ;  Kor  has  Dr.  Fairbaim  succeeded  in 
verityint;  his  postulate  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  by  pro- 
ducing any  examples  of  the  spiritual,  in  contradistlnctioii 
from  the  literal  meaning,  which  he  ascribes  to  i'.  He 
alleges,  indeed,  a  number  of  passages  as  examples  of  it,  but 
iitfers  no  proof  that  that  is  their  character.    Thna  he  says: — 
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respect,  rale  the  future,  and  that  for  prophecy  in  general,  what 
remains  to  be  fulfilled/as  well  as  what  has  already  been  fulfilled,  all 
must  be  anderstood  and  interpreted  like  a  history  [that  is,  its  gram- 
matical must  be  taken  as  its  true  and  only  sense].  But  is  it  so  in 
reality  f  Let  us  put  the  principle  to  the  test :  let  us  try  it  even  with 
the  first  prophecy  uttered  in  the  ears  of  fallen  man.  Addressing 
the  Serpent,  the  Lord  said  :  '  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  braise 
thy  head,  and  tliou  shalt  braise  his  heel.'  Here  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  woman's  offspring — a  child  of  pro- 
mise, or  collectively  (as  the  word  seed  is  commonly  taken)  a  line  of 
children  to  be  born  of  her;  and  consequently  the  Serpent — if  all 
most  be  taken  in  the  prosaic  style,  and  read  as  history — could  only 
be  that  creature  of  the  field  then  present,  and  its  seed  the  offspring 
which  might  aftcn^'ards,  by  natural  generation,  proceed  from  it  The 
prophecy,  therefore,  speaks  merely  of  the  injuries  to  be  received 
from  serpents  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  killing  of  serpents  on  the 
other;  and  any  member  of  Eve's  future  family  who  might  have  the 
fortune  to  kill  a  serpent^  should,  by  so  doing,  verify  the  prophecy. 
In  taking  all  in  a  simply  historical  aspect^  as  the  woman's  seed  must 
be  one  or  more  of  human  kind,  so  the  serpent  and  his  seed  can  only 
comprehend  what  is  of  the  serpent  kind.  Such  is  a  fair  application 
of  the  principle  of  a  bald  and  naked  literalism ;  and  the  fruitful 
result  it  enables  us  to  extract  from  the  primaeval  promise  to  a  fisdlen 
world,  is  an  assurance  of  man's  relative  superiority  to  the  most 
sabUe  of  beasts,  and  the  ultimate  destraction  of  the  serpent  brood ! 
Conld  the  lowest  rationalism  find  anything  more  suited  to  its  pur- 
poecs  ?  or  could  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  parents  of  the  human 
family,  and  the  great  necessities  of  their  fallen  state,  have  been  more 
bitterly  mocked  ?  It  would  have  been  giving  them  a  serpent  for 
bread. 

^  Those  who  can  rest  in  such  a  conclusion,  and  see  nothing  in  it  at 
variance  tptlh  the  character  of  Ood  and  the  general  tenor  of  hiH 
revelations  to  men,  arc  not  to  he  reasoned  with^  hut  must  he  held 
naturally  or  morally  incompetent  to  deal  with  matters  of  such  a  kind. 
We  therefore  affirm  that  the  simply  literal  for  prophecy  will  not  do 
at  the  very  outset ;  and  that  to  apply  it  to  the  very  first  announce- 
ment connected  with  the  hopes  of  mankind,  were  only  to  hurlesque 
ike  occasion  of  its  deliverance.  Let  it  be  that  some  respect  was 
therein  had  to  Uio  natural  enmity  which  was  henceforth  to  subsist 
between  the  serpent  brood  and  the  human  £unily ;  still,  when  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  are  taken  into  the  account,  this 
cannot  now,  nor  could  it  ever,  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  sign  or 
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i^mblf^m  of  the  spiritual  truth  which  lay  uDi^emcBtb,  and  which  alona 

■■onBtitutca  ita  prophetic  import  for  Adam  aud  hia  offspring 

iiow,  indeed,  could  a  thoogUtfu]  mind  rest  aati±(fied  with  any  other 
than  n  iipiritual  interpretation  of  the  prophecy )  It  was  not  a  pbyti- 
oal  but  a  fpiritvol  conquest  which  the  tempter  }iad  acliievcd,  and 
which,  a,ccording  tu  the  principles  of  the  divine  ^ovemnicut,  drew 
aiUiT  it  the  herit.igo  of  naturs!  evil  that  rushed  in  upon  the  world. 
<^nld  it  be  seriously  imagined,  that  the  siiccessfiil  warfare  that  nw 
now,  by  divine  help,  to  be  waged,  the  final  victor)'  that  was  to  be 
won  by  the  woman's  seed,  fibould  be  of  an  inferior  kind  to  that 
accomplished  by  the  serpent  ?  The  good  promised  should,  in  thai 
I'aac,  have  been  no  proper  revoraion  of  the  evil.  Even  the  langriage, 
by  ita  poetical  coloring,  naturally  carries  the  mind  to  this  higher 
iispcct  of  things,  mid  lodges  a  silent  protest  against  the  notion  of  a 
Hat  and  prosaic  literalism.  To  bniisc  a  serpent's  head  is  b  natural 
eiprcasioa  for  putting  it  to  deatli,  mskiag  a  final  end  of  its  powerto 
injure  or  destroy ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  serpent,  in  the  natural 
sense,  bruising  a  person's  heel !  To  speak  thus,  is  not  t«  speak  in 
the  style  of  history,  as  if  the  object  were  to  give  a  naked,  unva^ 
nished  account  of  a  specific  result  hereafter  to  be  expected ;  not  thif, 
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fails  of  establishing  the  point  for  which  he  contends,  ^hat 
he  alleges  are  not  prooft,  bnt  assumptions  merely,  affirma* 
tions,  and  expressions  of  nndemonstrated  opinions.  Not  a 
particle  of  proof  appears  among  them.  lie  throughout  either 
takes  for  granted  what  he  aims  to  establish,  or  else  infers  it 
from  an  illegitimate  premise.  Now  if  the  point  is  so  indubi- 
tably certain,  how  happens  it  that  he  offers  nothing  demon- 
strative of  its  truth }  If  it  is  so  self-evident,  or  is  demon- 
strated by  such  an  amplitude  of  considerations  out  of  itself, 
that  they  who  doubt  it  "  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  but 
must  be  held  naturally  or  morally  incompetent  to  deal  with 
matters  of  such  a  Icind  ;"  how  is  it  that  he  failed  to  detect 
any  of  the  evidences  which  invest  it  widi  such  resistless 
certainty  ?  Or,  if  aware  of  such  evidences,  why  is  it  that  he 
withheld  them  from  his  readers,  and  preferred  to  rest  the 
doctrine,  on  which  the  whole  structure  he  has  employed 
himself  in  erecting  is  founded,  on  his  own  unsupported 
assumptions,  and  specious  deductions  from  unauthorized 
premises  ?  It  is  not  a  favorable  omen  to  his  theory  that  he 
is  thus  at  the  outset  obliged  to  beg  what  he  affects  to  prove. 

He  is  not  justified,  indeed,  in  treating  the  denunciation 
on  the  serpent  as  a  prophecy.  It  was  not  strictly  such,  but 
was  a  curse ;  and  in  a  large  degree  had,  undoubtedly,  an 
instantaneous  accomplishment.  ''  And  the  Lord  Gk>d  said 
unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  tliis,  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field :  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat 
all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.  It 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  The 
curse  of  the  serpent,  by  the  change  of  its  form  and  degrada- 
tion below  the  cattle  and  beasts  of  tlie  field,  to  which  it 
was  originally  equal  or  superior,  and  its  becoming  an  object 
of  dread  and  enmity  to  the  woman,  doubtless  took  effect 
immediately.  That  part  of  the  sentence,  moreover,  which 
related  to  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  of  the  woman,  was 
not  a  prediction  or  promise  of  a  victory  of  the  seed  of  the 
serpent  It  is  only  an  announcement,  as  a  part  of  the 
curse  of  the  serpent,  that  there  should  be  enmity  between 
them,  and  that  they  should  mutually  injure  each  other. 

The  sentence,  moreover,  was  a  sentence  on  the  animal 
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that  wiis  tlie  inptrnment  of  the  temptation  ;  not  on  Satan, 
who  used  it  as  his  inHtriiment,  It  contemplates  the  serpent 
throughout  as  a  bodied  being,  and  as  much  in  the  announce- 
ment that  its  head  should  be  braised  by  tho  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  tliat  it  should  bruise  the  heel  of  her  seed,  as  in 
the  curse  of  its  degradation  from  an  erect  to  a  prostrate 
attitude ;  and  it  must  have  been  contemplated  as  such  by 
Adam  and  Eve,  unless  a  revelation  was  made  to  them  of 
which  we  have  no  hint  that  it  had  another  reference.  Eve 
in  saying  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  this  fhon  hast 
done  ?"  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  T  did  eat,"  most 
certainly  contemplated  only  the  animal  that  addressed  her. 
Had  she  been  aware  that  the  serpent  was  but  the  iustrn- 
ment  of  an  angelic  intelligence  of  lofty  powers  that  had 
revolted  from  God,  and  that  employed  that  creature  but  to 
mask  himself  that  he  might  more  sorely  draw  her  into 
revolt,  she  undoubtedly  would  have  referred  her  ruin  to 
him.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose 
that  our  fir?t  parentis  regarded  the  sentence  on  the  serpent 
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interpreted  exclusively  of  him,  and  as  the  bruising  threat- 
ened to  him  was  a  curse,  it  cannot  be  a  symbol  of  a  redemp- 
tion of  man  from  the  evils  brought  on  them  by  his  instru- 
mentality. 

Dr.  Fairbaim  proceeds  in  his  argument  on  the  assumption 
that^  if  there  was  no  promise  or  prophecy  of  the  redemption 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman  in  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
the  serpent,  no  such  promise  or  revelation  was  given  to  our 
first  parents.  But  that  is  altogether  gratuitous  and  unjusti- 
fiable. The  sentence  of  the  serpent  was  not,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  proper  vehicle  of  a  promise  to  Adam  and 
Eve  of  a  redemption  of  themselves  and  their  offspring ;  and 
it  is  infitiitcly  incredible  that  no  other  revelation  was  made 
to  them  of  a  Redeemer,  than  lay  couched  in  the  obscure 
prediction  of  a  war  betwixt  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  in  which  each  should  fatally  injure  tlie 
other.  And  that  a  far  friller  revelation  was  made  to  them, 
that  a  Redeemer  should  be  provided  of  their  seed,  and  of  the 
method  of  salvation  through  him,  we  know  from  the  insti- 
tution, immediately  after  the  fall,  of  sacrifices,  which  were 
typical  of  the  death  of  that  Redeemer,  in  order  to  the  par- 
don and  redemption  of  men.  - 

And  finally,  if  the  sentence  on  the  serpent  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  literally,  but  its  sense  is  altogether  higher  and 
remoter,  and  proves,  as  Dr.  Fairbaim  affirms,  that  prophecy 
in  general  is  not  to  be  treated  as  "  history  written  before- 
hand," but  as  representative  and  mystical, — then  must  not 
the  sentences  on  Eve  and  Adam  bo  of  the  same  character 
also,  and  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  spiritual  instead  of 
the  literal  things  which  they  directly  express?  His  con- 
clusion from  the  character  which  ho  ascribes  to  the  denun- 
ciation on  the  serpent,  respects  the  very  "  idea  of  prophecy," 
and  includes  predictions  universally.  It  must,  of  course, 
therefore,  include  the  denunciations  that  were  uttered  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it  on  the  woman  and  on  the  man. 
Why  is  it  then  that  Dr.  F.  does  not  verify  his  postulate  by 
a  reference  to  those  sentences  ?  If  his  theory  is  true,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  exemplify  it  as  easily  from  them  as 
from  the  sentence  on  the  serpent.  He  makes  no  allusion, 
however,  to  them,  but  skips  from  the  doom  of  the  serpent 
to  the  times  of  Ezekiel,  near  thirty-five  hundred  years  later, 
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for  the  next  instance  of  prophecy,  whicJt  be  alleges  as  tat- 
roborating  his  theory.  But  hia  omitting  tlte  prodictioiu  of 
that  long  period  is  no  reason  that  we  sbonM  not  teet  hit 
postulate  by  them.  Let  us  theii  see  whether,  as  he  impliea, 
the  true  and  only  import  of  the  sentences  pronounced  on  oar 
firet  motliei-  and  father,  is  not  their  literal  sense,  but  is  only 
"  a  symbolical  cover  under  which  there  is  exhibited  a  per- 
epectire  of  things  "  of  a  different  and  wholly  spiritual  Qatore. 
"  Unto  the  woman  he  said, — I  will  greatly  mnltiply  ^ 
sorrow  and  thy  conception.  In  sorrow  shall  thon  brin^ 
forth  children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  be  to  tiiy  linsbaad. 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  Is  not  the  simple  gnuD- 
matical  sense  of  this  denanciation  its  trno  and  onlyaeuse! 
Is  it  not  the  sense  that  baa  been  verified  in  the  woraan^ 
experienced  Hare  not  the  evils  here  denounced  actnallj 
befallen  her,  and  as  universally  and  in  as  intense  a  de^m 
as  the  aentenci!  impliea  j  Will  Dr.  Fairbairn  deny  tliat  it 
has  had  a  literal  fulfilment  ?  Is  it  possible  to  assign  it 
any  other  and  higher  sense?     What  can  multiplying  hei 
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toalize  it,  is  in  effect,  therefore,  to  deny  that  it  has  any 
meaning  wliatever,  and  make  the  pretext  that  it  is  a  reve- 
lation from  God  a  mockery. 

His  theory  is  equally  inapplicable  to  the  sentence  on  the 
man.  *'And  unto  Adam  he  said:  Because  thou  hast 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying :  Thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it :  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  Thorns  also  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  of  the 
herb  of  the  field.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast 
thou  taken ;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
retam."  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  simple  gram- 
matical sense  of  this  sentence  is  its  true  and  only  sense  ? 
Has  it  not  been  verified  in  tlio  most  ample  and  absolute 
manner  in  that  sense  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ground  has 
been  cursed  because  of  Adam's  transgression  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fiMt  that  he  has  in  sorrow  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  his  life  ? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  has  brought  forth  to  him  thorns  and 
thistles  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  he 
has  eat  bread  till  he  returned  to  the  dust.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  he  has — individual  after  individual,  and  generation 
after  generation — returned  unto  dust,  out  of  which  he  was 
taken  ?  If  this  vast  and  universal  verification  of  its  literal 
sense  does  not  prove  that  that  is  its  true  sense,  is  it  not  clear 
that  no  exact  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy  in  any  sphere, 
whether  natural  or  spiritual,  can  be  regarded  as  an  index 
and  verification  of  its  true  meaning  ?  If  a  literal  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  is  no  proof  that  its  literal  is  its  true  prophetic 
sense :  how  can  a  fulfilment  of  its  spiritual  meaning,  if  it 
have  one,  be  any  more  a  proof  that  that  is  its  true  meaning  ? 
To  deny  that  the  literal  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy  is 
a  proof  that  its  literal  is  its  true  meaning,  is  plainly  equi- 
valent to  a  denial  that  any  accomplishment  can  be  any 
index  to  its  meaning ;  and  is  nothing  less,  therefore,  than  a 
denial  that  prophecy  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  verified, 
and  makes  the  pretext  of  a  prediction  of  future  events  a 
mockery.  For,  if  neither  its  grammatical  sense,  nor  its  ful- 
filment in  that  sense,  is  any  index  of  its  true  meaning,  what 
means  are  there  of  determining  its  predictive  sense,  and 
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ascertiiining  that  it  has  been  accomplisbed  ?  The  literal  ii, 
moreover,  the  oiilv  meaning  of  this  sentence  on  Adam.  It 
ia  as  impossible  to  Dr.  Fairbaim  to  assign  it  a  spiritaal 
meaning,  as  it  is  to  deny  that  its  grammatical  is  its  troe 
sense,  without  denying  that  it  lias  any  sense  whatever.  For, 
what  spiritual  correlatives  are  there  which  the  groand,  die 
curse  on  it,  its  thorns  and  thistles,  sorrow,  sweat,  eating  of 
bread  in  sorrow,  and  dust,  and  returning  to  dust,  can  repre- 
sent? Wiiat  is  the  spiritnal  ground  which  is  cnrscd  for 
man's  sake,  of  which  lie  eats  in  sorrow  all  his  lifei  "What 
is  that  spiritual  son'ow,  in  contradistinction  from  literal 
sorrow  ?  What  are  the  spiritual  thorns  and  thistles  whicli 
it  brings  forth  to  him  ?  What  is  the  spiritual  sweat  of  his 
spiritual  face,  in  which  he  eats  his  spiritual  bread,  tliat  is 
yielded  him  by  the  spiritual  ground,  which  is  spiritually 
cursed  for  his  sake  3  And  what  is  the  Bpiritnal  dust  out  of 
which  he  was  taken,  unto  which  he  is  to  return !  Can  any- 
thing be  more  certain  than  tltat  there  are  no  such  correla- 
tives to  the  literal  things  that  are  presented  in  the  passage) 
C-aii  a  more  lawless  and  shocking  desecration  of  it  be  con- 
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heaven :  everything  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die. . . .  And 
the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth.  And  the  watera 
prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high 
hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered.  Fif- 
teen cubits  upwards  did  the  waters  prevail ;  and  the  moun- 
tains were  covered.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon 
the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and.  of  cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every 
man.  All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.  And  every  living  substance 
was  destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both 
man,  and  cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the 
heaven ;  and  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth.  And 
Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark."  Now,  was  not  the  grammatical  sense  of  thb  pre- 
diction of  tlie  flood  its  true  prophetic  sense  ?  Was  not  the 
flood  which  the  history  narrates  overspread  the  earth  and 
destroyed  all  its  living  inhabitants,  that  identical  flood 
which  was  foretold  in  the  prediction?  And  was  not  the 
destruction  which  it  wrought  of  man,  the  beasts,  the  cattle, 
the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  the  earth,  identically 
that  destruction  which  was  foretold  in  the  prophecy  t  And 
was  not  its  literal  its  only  prophetic  sense?  .Is  it  not  utterly 
impossible  that  it  can  have  had  a  spiritual  signification,  that 
was  in  its  sphere  a  correlative  to  its  literal  signification  ? 
What  spiritual  fiood  was  there  at  that  or  any  subsequent 
period  that  was  a  correlate  to  the  literal  flood?  What 
q>iritual  beings  were  there  that  were  drowned  by  that 
q>iritual  flood,  that  answered  to  man,  the  cattle,  and  beasts 
of  the  fleld,  the  fowls  and  the  creeping  things,  that  perished 
in  the  real  flood  t  What  spiritual  ark  was  there  that  floated 
on  this  spiritual  flood,  and  saved  a  group  of  spiritual  beings, 
that  corresponded  to  the  beings,  human  and  animal,  that 
were  saved  in  Noah's  ark  t  If  such  a  spiritual  flood  took 
place,  must  not  the  world  that  was  destroyed  by  it  have 
also  been  a  spiritual  world,  and  altogether  difierent,  there- 
forei  from  this  earth,  which  was  the  scene  of  Noah's  flood  t 
But  what  fancy  can  be  more  unauthorized,  or  involve  a 
grosser  violation  of  the  passage,  than  the  pretext  that  it 
points  to  such  a  group  of  empty  spectres— of  sheer  non- 
roalitieBt  What  dream  of  Qri{^  perverts  and  debases  the 
VOL.  XX. — ^NO.  m.  24 
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sacred  Word  liy  a  worse  caricature  than  tlie  absurd  spiritn- 
aiization  to  which  Dr.  Fairbairn's  tlieory  thus  subjects  itl 

The  covenant  which  God  made  with  Noah  aod  liia  sou 
un  leaving  the  ark,  is  also  incapable  of  any  such  mystiial 
construction  as  Dr.  F.'a  "  idea  of  prophecy"  assigns  it. 
"  And  God  spake  unto  Noah  and  to  his  sons  with  him,  say- 
ing, And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with  yon,  and 
with  your  seed  after  you,  and  with  every  living  crentnre 
that  is  with  you,  of  tJie  fowl,  of  the  cattle,  and  of  every 
beast  of  the  earth,  from  all  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every 
beast  of  the  earth.  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  wilh 
you ;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the 
waters  of  a  flood ;  neither  shall  there  anj'  more  be  a  flooJ 
to  destroy  the  earth,"  Genesis  is.  9-11.  I3  not  the  gram- 
matical sense  of  this  pledge  or  prophecy  its  true  and  only 
sense  \  Uas  it  not  had  thus  far  a  literal  fulfilment?  And 
is  not  that  the  only  verification  it  has  met?  And  is  it  not  a 
point-blank  proof  that  the  prediction  itself  of  the  flood  can- 
not have  had  any  spiritual  signification  i  For  as  no  spiritual 
flood,  answcrin  J  to  a  literal  one,  can  have  taken  T)la( 
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ever  again  overspread  the  earth,  which,  if  the  flood  had  a 
spiritual  meaning,  would  be  a  pledge  that  no  spiritual 
deluge  shoidd  ever  thereafter  overwhelm  the  world.  It  is 
dear,  therefore,  that  Dr.  F.'s  'Mdea  of  prophecy"  is  not 
reconcilable  with  these  predictions,  but  is  contradicted  and 
overthrown  bv  them. 

Equal  difficulties  attend  the  application  of  his  theory  to 
the  promise  or  prediction  to  Abram.  "  Now  the  Lord  said 
unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy 
kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I 
will  show  thee :  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and 
I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  tliy  name  great ;  and  thou  shalt 
be  a  blessing :  and  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  Genesis  xii.  1-3.  This  also  is  a 
literal  promise  and  prediction,  and  exclusively  so,  and  has 
had  hitherto  a  literal  fulfilment.  To  deny  it,  is  to  contra- 
dict the  voice  of  the  Scriptures  from  Genesis  to  the  close  of 
the  New  Testament ;  for  they  everywhere  exhibit  it  as  a 
literal  promise  to  Abram,  and  &s  having  had  a  literal  veri- 
fication in  the  favors  God  bestowed  on  him  and  his  poste- 
rity, and  through  them  on  the  Gentile  nations.  And  that 
18  as  certainly  its  only  signification,  inasmuch  as — on  the 
principle  on  which  Dr.  Fairbairn  proceeds — to  deny  it,  and 
asBign  it  a  spiritual  sense,  is  to  assign  it  a  meaning  that  is 
in  a  measure  self-contradictious,  and  cannot  in  any  particu- 
lar have  been  verified  in  tliis  world,  and  in  respect  to  man- 
kind :  for  his  theory  of  a  spiritual  sense  is  that  it  is  couched 
in  the  literal  as  a  representative  of  it ;  and  that  the  spiritual 
things  foreshown,  are  foreshown  through  the  literal  things 
as  representatives  or  symbols.  The  representatives  are 
always,  therefore,  different  persons,  objects,  or  events,  from 
those  which  they  represent;  just  as,  according  to  him,  the 
serpent  named  in  the  sentence.  Genesis  iii.  14,  15.  was  a 
different  agent  in  individuality  and  nature  from  Satan,  of 
whom  Dr.  F.  holds  it  was  the  representative ;  and  the  curse 
of  degradation  and  of  enmity  with  the  seed  of  the  woman, 
which  was  pronounced  on  it,  was  different  in  kind  from  the 
corresponding  curse  threatened  to  Satan,  which  he  deems 
was  represented  by  it.  But,  on  that  principle,  the  land 
which  God  promised  to  show  to  Abram,  was  not  the  literal 
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land  of  Canaan,  bnt  most  have  been  a  spiritunl  land,  and 
therefore  not  a  land  situated  in  tliia  world ;  nor  can  the 
nation  which  God  was  to  make  of  Lim  have  been  his  own 
descendants,  bnt  must  have  been  a  nation  of  purely  spiritual 
beings,  and  not  inhabitants  therefore  of  this  world ;  nor  can 
all  families  of  the  earth,  that  were  to  be  blessed  in  him. 
have  been  the  families  of  the  human  race,  but  spirituai 
families,  and  thence  of  another  order  of  existences.  Ab, 
then,  no  such  order  of  spiritual  existenceB,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  families  of  man,  dwell  in  this  world,  and  «t 
no  great  nation  of  spiritnal  beings  has  been  made  of  Abram, 
in  distinction  from  his  lineal  descendants,  it  is  certain  that 
each  a  spiritual  prediction  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  fol- 
fiUed  in  respect  to  him  in  this  or  any  other  world;  and 
thence,  that  no  such  prediction  is  couched  in  the  literal 
promise  that  ho  should  be  shown  the  land  of  Canaan,  that 
a  great  nation  should  bo  made  of  him,  and  that  in  him  ail 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  But  the  snpposition 
of  such  a  Bpiritual  sense  is  self-contradictious  also,  iuasmscb 
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which  he  alleges  as  exemplifying  and  confirming  it.  He 
•ays: — 

•*The  introduction  of  typo  into  the  8cheme  of  God's  revelations 
brought  another  peculiarity  into  the  region  of  prophecy,  and  still 
father  increased  its  tendency  to  diverge  from  the  simple  and  direct 
style  of  historical  narration.  Every  type  was  so  &r  a  prophecy,  that 
voder  the  form  of  sensible  things,  and  by  means  of  present  •utward 
relations,  it  gave  promise  of  other  things  yet  to  come,  corresponding 
m  design,  but  higher  and  better  in  kind.  And,  hence,  when  a  pro> 
pbetic  word  accompanied  the  type,  or  pointed  to  the  things  which 
it  prefigured,  it  naturally  foretold  the  antit3rpical  under  the  aspect  or 

even  by  the  name  of  the  typical We  have  elsewhere  treated 

cf  this  at  large,  and  need  not  enter  into  detail  concerning  it  here. 
Bat  as  an  evidence  how  materially  the  diction  thus  formed  differed 
fjrom  that  proper  to  history,  we  may  refer  to  the  single  example  of 
BKkiel  zxxiv.  24.  '  And  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God,  and  my  ser- 
fBDt  David  a  prince  among  them' — where  assuredly  another  per- 
sonage must  be  understood  than  the  historical  David ;  one  who  in 
that  greater  and  more  glorious  future,  would  hold  relatively  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  same  place  which  had  been  held  by  the  son  of 
Jesse  in  the  best  period  of  the  past  In  any  other  way  it  is  impos- 
able  to  extract  a  suitable  meaning  from  tlie  prediction,  and  to  avoid 
patting  on  it  a  sense  that  is  utterly  incongruous  or  puerile." — Pp. 
80,  90. 

The  passage  he  quotes  is  taken  from  a  prophecy  of  the 
TQBtoration  of  the  Israelites  to  their  ancient  land  under  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah : — 

"Hius  saith  the  Lord  God,  as  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  in 
the  day  that  he  is  among  his  sheep  that  are  scattered,  so  will  I  seek 
oat  my  sheep,  and  will  deliver  them  out  of  all  places  where  they 
Inve  been  scattered  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day.  And  I  will  bring 
them  out  from  the  people,  and  gather  them  from  the  countries,  and 
will  bring  them  to  their  own  land,  and  feed  them  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel,  by  the  rivers,  and  in  all  the  inhabited  places  of  the 
eoantry.     And  I  will  feed  them  in  a  good  pasture,  and  upon  the 

high  moimtains  of  Israel  shall  their  fold  be And  I  will  set  up 

one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant 
David ;  he  shall  feed  them,  and  he  shall  be  their  shepherd.  And  I 
the  Lord  will  bo  their  God,  and  my  servant  David  a  prince  among 
them.''— Ezek.  xixiv.  12-14,  23. 
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There  is   a  parallel    prediction,  chap,  xxx^'ii.  21-28,  % 
which   their  reatoration  as  a   people  is  directly  foret 
withont  the  figure  of  a  Hock,  a  fold,  and  pastors :- 


>,i«_ 

•^ 


"Thus  BAith  the  Lord  God:  Beliolil  I  will  ukc  the  cLildren  uf 
brae]  from  among  the  heathen,  whither  they  be  f;onc,  tuiil  will 
gather  then)  on  ovcry  side,  and  bring  tliem  into  their  own  IjuuJ; 
and  1  will  malie  them  one  nation  in  the  land  upon  the  moiuitjuiu  of 
Israel ;  and  one  King  shall  be  king  to  them  nit :  aod  titer  sliitll  br 
no  more  two  nations,  neither  shall  tliey  be  diridcd  into  two  king^ 
doras  any  more  at  all.  Neither  shall  they  defile  thcmsclvM  ur 
more  with  tlicir  idols,  nor  with  their  dettistablo  things,  nor  mlkaH^ 
of  their  Iransgrtsiiima ;  but  I  will  save  them  ont  of  all  tlicir  dwcUinff- 
places,  wherein  they  hare  sinned,  and  will  cleanse  thera :  mi  iJiali 
they  bo  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God.  And  Dariil  iny  aenfant 
shall  be  king  over  them ;  and  they  all  shall  have  one  shejiherd,  and 
they  tdiall  also  wiUk  in  my  jndgments,  and  observe  my  statutes  and 
do  them.  And  they  shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  hare  given  nntc 
Jaeob  my  aenant,  wherein  your  fathers  hare  dwelt:  and  they 
,  shall  dwell  therein,  even  they  and  their  children,  and  their  children'* 
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high  priest ;  and  he  ceased  to  be  a  type  when  he  lost  the 
office  by  death,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world.  And  so 
of  types  nniversally.  They  were  types  only  in  this  world, 
and  in  that  special  condition  and  relation  in  which  they 
were  by  the  express  appointment  of  God  nsed  as  types. 
David,  therefore,  cannot  in  these  prophecies  be  nsed  as  a 
type  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  was  no  longer  a  king,  nor  any 
longer  in  this  life,  but  had  passed  in  body  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  in  spirit  into  the  invisible  world.  To  suppose  him  to  be  a 
type  of  Christ  in  this  condition,  is  to  suppose  him  to  typify 
him  not  as  a  living  being  and  a  king  of  Israel,  but  as  under 
the  power  of  death — his  body  in  the  sepulchre,  and  his 
spirit  in  the  realms  of  the  dead. 

Secondly.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  used  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Christ  on  the  principle  of  Dr.  Fairbaim's  theory, 
that  that  which  is  represented  is  of  a  diflFerent  kind  from 
that  which  represents  it,  and  is  purely  spiritual ;  inasmuch 
as  Christ  in  his  relation  as  a  descendant  of  David,  in  which 
alone  David  could  represent  him,  was  as  absolutely  a 
homan  being,  consisting  of  body  and  soul,  as  David  himself 
when  in  the  natural  life  was.  If  represented  therefore  by 
David,  the  representative  meaning  would  not,  as  Dr.  F.'s 
theory  requires,  be  purely  spiritual,  in  contradistinction 
from  literal  and  natural ;  and  the  use  of  David  in  that  man- 
ner in  the  passage  would  not  accord  with  the  postulate 
which  Dr.  F.  alleges  it  to  confirm. 

Thirdly.  Instead  of  being  employed  in  such  a  relation, 
either  the  name  David  is  simply  transferred  to  Christ  as  a 
denominative,  because  of  Christ's  being  his  great  descend- 
ant, in  whom  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled  that  David's 
line  shall  for  ever  reign  on  his  throne,  and  over  his  kingdom 
of  Israel,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews  of  denominating  descendants  by  their 
patronymic,  as  the  Israelites  are  called  Israel  and  Jacob, 
from  the  name  of  that  ancestor,  and  the  several  tribes  are 
called  Judah,  Levi,  Benjamin,  Ephraim,  Dan,  from  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  from  whom  they  descended. 
Or  else  David  my  servant  is  the  literal  David  Christ's 
ancestor,  and  is  put  by  metonymy  for  Christ,  his  descend- 
ant, because  Christ  is  the  great  prince  who  God  promised 
ahonld  spring  from  him  and  inherit  his  throne ;  and  because 
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tlie  sceptre,  tliroDe,  and  Israelitisli  kingdom  are  Uie  eceptre, 
throne  and  kingdom  that  belonged  to  David,  and  ware 
pledged  by  God  to  liiai  and  Lis  line  for  ever ;  and  the  lueaih 
ing  is  simply  that  David  shall  in  that  relation  reign  in  the 
reigning  of  the  Messiah.  In  either  case,  it  1ms  no  suet 
spiritual  meaning  as  Dr.  F.'s  theory  reqnires,  as  it  is  shown 
by  tlie  perfect  sanctificjiljon  to  \rhich  the  Israelites  are  to 
be  raised  at  tlie  period  to  which  it  refers,  that  it  is  to  haye 
its  accomplishment  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead,  when  he  is  literally  to 
reign  over  them,  and  David  is  also  like  other  risen  saints  to 
be  a  king  and  priest  among  them,  and  reign  with  hiio. 
The  passage,  therefore,  instead  of  yielding  a  corroborstiw 
of  Dr.  F.'s  theory,  overthrows  it. 

He  next  alleges  the  prediction,  Isaiali  xl.  3,  4,  as  ftppnt  '| 
priated  to  himself  by  John  the  Baptist ; —  " 

"There  sr«  many  passagt^s  in  the  prophets  in  which  tho  affilica- 
tion  to  thcra  of  a.  strict  and  historical  Htcr&liani  would  nut  onff 
evacuate  their  proper  meaning,  but  render  them  absolott-Iy  tidi- 
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nnat  refer  not  to  the  firsts  but  to  the  second  advent.  And  the  thou^t 
hMB  been  suggested  whether  it  may  not  refer  to  that  great  improve- 
ment of  modem  times,  the  levelling  of  hills,  the  elevating  of  valleys, 
and  straitening  of  paths,  by  means  of  railroads  ?  A  happy  thought,  no 
doubt,  if  the  object  for  which  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  kindled  the 
bosom  of  Isaiah  had  been  to  light  the  way  to  inventions  in  art  and 
icience ;  or  if  the  essential  condition  of  the  Lord^s  coming  to  dwell 
ttnong  his  people  was  their  providing  for  him  the  means  of  an  easy 
and  n^id  conveyance  in  an  earthly  chariot !  But  before  this  can 
be  admitted,  we  must  entirely  change  our  ideas  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  purport  of  Messiah's  appearance  among  men." — Pp.  90,  91. 

The  inacquaintance  with  the  subject  Dr.  Fairbairn  here 
betrays,  is  extremely  awkward  and  unfortunate.  He  has 
fidlen  into  a  total  misconception  of  the  passage,  from  not 
having  thoroughly  studied  the  figures  of  language.  Had 
he  made  himself  master  of  that  most  important  branch  of 
hermeneutics,  he  would  have  perceived  that  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet  is  couched  in  the  figure  which  we  have 
denominated  the  hypocatastasis,  in  which  an  act  or  class  of 
acts,  in  one  sphere  of  life,  is  substituted  in  place  of  another, 
in  order  by  the  parallel  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  that 
which  the  substitute  represents ;  as  in  Isaiah  Iv.  every  one 
that  thirsts  is  invited  to  come  to  the  waters ;  and  he  that 
has  no  money,  to  come  and  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price ;  where  the  coming  of  those 
who  are  suffering  bodily  thirst,  to  water,  wine,  and  milk, 
is  put  as  a  substitute  for  the  coming  of  those  who  desire 
aalvation,  and  taking  the  gracious  gifts  which  God  has  pro- 
vided for  the  nourishment  and  life  of  their  souls ;  as  in 
the  command  of  the  Saviour  to  pluck  out  a  right  eye,  and 
ent  off  a  right  hand  that  offend,  where  plucking  out  the 
eye  of  the  body,  and  cutting  off  the  hand,  are  put  for  extin- 
goishing  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  heart  that  betray 
to  sin ;  and  as  in  Christ's  invitation,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,'' 
where  being  weary  and  burdened  in  body  is  put  for  being 
weary  and  burdened  in  mind  ;  and  giving  rest  to  the  body 
10  put  for  giving  relief  and  rest  to  the  mind.  So  in  this 
passage,  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth,  in  the  wilderness, 
prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  strait  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  Qod,"  are  put  by  substitution  for  an 
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analogous  preparation  in  the  Learts  of  tiie  Israelitii^Ii  people 
for  the  Messiah's  coming  to  them;  and  the  prediction, 
"  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountaia  and 
hill  shall  be  made  low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made 
strait,  and  the  rough  places  plain,"  is  put  for  a  prediction 
of  an  analogous  removal  from  the  Itearts  of  the  people  of 
all  the  obstacles  to  the  Messiali's  coming  to  them.  The 
passage,  therefore,  so  far  from  yielding  any  snpport  to  Dr. 
Fairbaim's  theory,  contradicts  and  confutes  it;  for  there  is 
no  spiritnalization  of  the  agent  who  uttered  the  comniand 
to  prepare  a  highway  in  the  desert,  nor  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  or  the  personage  for  whom  Uiat 
way  was  to  be  prepared.  lie  whose  voice  cried  in  the 
wildernesa,  was  the  identical  John  the  Baptist  who  uttered 
the  cry  which  that  voice  represented.  The  command  to 
prepare  a  highway  in  the  desert  was  addressed  to  the  idca- 
tical  Israelites  to  whom  John  Baptist  addressed  his  mes- 
sage, "  Kepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand ;"  and 
God,  for  whom  that  highway  was  to  be  prepared,  waa  the 
Messiah,  Immanuel,  God  with  us.     There  is  no  spiritualiza- 
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of  the  temple-mount  shall  be  projected  upwards,  and  made  to  over- 
top in  its  height  the  loftiest  of  the  Himalayas — and  that  too  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  its  attraction,  as  the  centre  of  religious  inter- 
eoorse  to  the  world,  and  drawing  men  in  crowds  toward  it  from  the 
most  distant  regions.  What  a  mighty  revolution — what  an  inversion 
even  of  the  natural  state  of  things,  this  w^ould  imply,  it  is  needless 
to  point  out;  yet  the  interpretation  now  given  has  often  been 
adopted,  as  conveying  the  real  meaning  of  the  prophecy — if  not  to 
the  extent  of  making  Zion  absolutely  the  lofliest  summit  on  the 
earth^s  surface — at  least,  to  the  extent  of  its  elevation  above  all  the 
hills  in  that  region  of  the  earth But  we  have  a  surer  inter- 
preter here  than  either  Jewish  Rabbis  or  Christian  Divines.  For 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  referring  to  this  prediction  of  Isaiah,  connects 
it  with  circumstances  which  oblige  us  to  understand  the  relative 
elevation  of  the  sacred  mount,  as  of  a  spiritual  not  of  a  natural 
kind,  and  as  verified  in  what  has  been,  not  in  what  is  yet  to  be. 
Representing  the  seed  of  David  as  the  subject  of  a  promise  under 
the  image  of  a  twig  of  lofty  cedar,  and  contrasting  what  the  Lord 
would  do  to  this  with  what  was  to  become  of  the  twig  cropped  from 
the  same  cedar  by  the  King  of  Babylon,  the  prophet  says  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  :  '  I  also  will  take  of  the  highest  branch  of  the 
high  cedar  and  will  set  it.  I  will  crop  oflf  from  the  top  of  his  young 
twigs  a  tender  one,  and  will  plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain  and 
eminent :  In  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it ; 
and  it  shall  bring  forth  boughs  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar; 
and  under  it  shall  dwell  all  fowl  of  every  wing ;  in  the  shadow  of 
the  branches  thereof  shall  they  dwell'  (chap.  xvii.  22,  23).  There 
cannot  be  the  smallest  possible  doubt  that  the  young  and  tender  twig 
here  mentioned  represents  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  branch,  as  he  is 
elsewhere  called,  out  of  the  roots  of  Jesse,  and  represents  him  in  his 
^rst  appearance  among  men,  when  he  came  in  the  low  condition  of 
a  servant,  to  lay,  through  suffering  and  blood,  the  foundation  of  his 
everlasting  kingdom.  For  it  is  of  the  planting  of  the  twig  that  the 
prophet  speaks,  and  of  its  original  littleness  when  so  planted,  as 
compared  with  its  future  growth,  and  ultimate  peerless  elevation. 
Yet  even  of  those  very  beginnings  of  the  Messiah's  work  and  king- 
dom, it  is  said  that  they  were  to  take  place  on  *  an  high  mountain, 
and  eminent,'  on  'the  mountain  of  the  height  (the  mountain  height) 
of  Israel.'  So  that  as  seen  in  the  prophetic  vision  the  elevation  had 
already  taken  place  when  Christ  appeared  in  the  fiesh;  the  little  hill 
of  Son  had  even  then  become  an  enormous  mountain ;  in  other 
words,  it  was  not  the  natural  but  the  spiritual  aspect'of  things,  which 
was  present  to  the  eye  of  the  prophets,  when  they  made  use  of  such 
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design nl  ions.  All  Israel  -nftt,  in  this  view,  a  height,  bccaoBC  distin- 
l^i^ihcd  and  set  iip  above  the  nations  by  its  sacred  privil«g«a; 
Mount  Zion  wan  the  loftiest  elevation  in  that  height,  becansc  (Acm 
was  the  seat  nnd  centre  of  what  rendered  Israel  prominent  among 
the  niLtions ;  and  when  Reen  as  the  place  where  (iod,  manilest  in  Um 
flesh,  was  to  accomplish  the  great  redemption,  and  unspeakably 
onhanee  the  good,  by  taming  what  before  was  shadow  into  sub- 
stance, then  its  moral  grandeur  indeed  appeared  tTansccndaat,  and  all 
tltat  might  be  called  great  and  lofty  in  the  world  shrank  into  little- 
ness Its  compared  with  it.  Uere  now  was  the  world's  centre — the 
•;lorj-  that  eclipsed  ever}-  otber." — I'p.  ai-93. 

Dr.  Fairbaira  falls  here  iDto  sad  confusion.  These 
passages  aro  uot  at  all  parallel,  but  differ  in  their  subjects 
and  the  events  they  foreshow.  Had  he  scrutinized  the 
latter,  he  would  have  seen  that  tlio  agent  of  the  acts  of 
plufking  and  planting  a  cedar  twig  is  not  tiaed  according  to 
his  theory  representatively  of  a  dUferent  peraon.  But 
Jeliovah,  who  was  to  crop  and  plant  the  twig,  was  also  to 
exert  the  acts,  which  taking  and  planting  the  twig,  are  used 
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of  the  Lord's  house — ^bnt  because  a  mountain  height  is  the 
natural  sphere  of  the  cedar ;  the  region  alone  in  which  it 
flourishes.  The  prediction,  moreover,  is  not  to  be  spiritual- 
ized, according  to  Dr.  F.'s  theory,  to  reach  its  prophetic 
meaning.  The  acts  of  Qod  towards  a  cedar  twig — a  species 
is  the  vegetable  world — are  used  to  represent  his  acts 
towards  an  individual  in  the  world  of  men  ;  just  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  wheat  and  tares,  those  vegetables  are  used  as 
representatives  of  the  two  great  classes  of  human  beings  in 
the  church;  and  the  one,  therefore,  is  as  truly  real  and 
literal,  in  contradistinction  from  what  is  purely  spiritual,  as 
the  other  is.  The  use  of  these  acts  and  their  objects  by  this 
specific  figure,  accordingly,  furnishes  no  ground  for  the 
interpretation  of  agents,  acts,  and  objects  in  predictions  in 
which  no  such  figure  is  used,  as  though  they  were  employed 
as  representatives,  and  of  things  that  are  purely  spiritual. 

Nor  can  the  passage  in  Isaiah  be  spiritualized.  The  verbs 
are  not  used  by  the  hypocatastasis,  and  if  they  were,  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house — which  is  their  nominative — 
would  still  be  the  subject  of  the  events  represented  by  its 
being  established  and  exalted  ;  not  Christ,  as  Dr.  Fairbaim 
imagines.  Nor  is  it  allegorical.  Dr.  F.  does  not  regard  it 
as  such ;  and  if  it  were,  then  the  peoples  and  nations  who 
flow  unto  it,  would  be  representatives  of  intelligent  beings 
that  differ  from  themselves,  and,  therefore,  inhabitants  of 
other  worlds  instead  of  this — ^which  is  impossible.  The 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  is  used  in  its  literal  sense, 
therefore,  and  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  events  that  are 
denoted  by  its  being  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
and  exalted  above  the  hills.  All  nations  that  flow  unto  it 
lore  also  literal  nations,  as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  verb 
flow  by  a  metaphor ;  it  being  a  law  of  that  figure,  that  its 
nominative  is  used  in  its  literal  meaning;  and  that  the 
flgnre  itself  is  confined  to  that  which  is  affirmed  of  its  nomi- 
native. The  events  affirmed  of  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  of  the  peoples  and  nations  who  are  to  go  to  it, 
according  to  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  language,  are, 
therefore,  the  events,  and  the  only  events  that  are  predicted 
in  the  passage,  and  that  are  to  be  accomplished. 

He  ftlls  into  a  like  mistake  in  respect  to  a  variety  of 
other  pasBagee,  under  the  fsakcj  that,  unless  his  theory  of 
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prophecy  ns  universally  to  be  Bpiritualized  is  admitted,  a 
large  Kliaro  of  t!ie  predictions  which  relate  to  Chriat'a  first 
advent  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled.     He  says: — 

■■  For  irlioii,  neeording  to  one  prophecy  of  laftiah,  was  he  actually 
anointed,  or  oileil,  ixi  preach  the  goBpel  to  the  poor!  Or  accoTiiing 
to  anotlier,  was  precisely  Lis  back  given  to  the  smiters  J  Wliere  do 
we  reaJ,  in  iiteral  conformity  witJi  the  I'salmiBt's  words  respecting 
iiiju,  of  his  eara  having  been  borcU ;  or  of  his  sinking  in  deep 
waters,  where  there  naa  no  standing ;  or  of  his  being  heard  from  the 
horns  of  the  unicorns  i  Such  things,  and  othere  of  a  lilte  natorc, 
were  written  coiiceniing  Messiah  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets,  and  if 
all  weri'  to  he  ruled  by  a  principle  of  historical  literalism,  the  con- 
I'lusion  seems  inevitable  that  the  predicted  humiliation  of  the  Mc^siili 
lias  been  accomplished  but  in  p.art  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth — a  concln- 
sion  which  could  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  only  by  nnbeliering 
Jews,  as  it  is  also  one  that  is  Uio  legitimate  result  of  their  own  cams! 
l>rinciples  of  interpretation." — P.  96. 


Tlie  mistake  into  wliicb  Le  here  falls,  betrays  the  most 
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to  his  ministry.  Tlie  giving  of  his  hack  to  the  smiters  was 
employed  to  signify  his  being  scourged  by  tlie  Roman  sol- 
diers. The  boring  of  his  ear»  was  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  analogous  acts  by  which  he  was  pledged  to  the  service 
of  the  Fatlier.  His  sinking  in  deep  waters  was  used  to  sig- 
nify his  being  overwhelmed  with  dangers  and  sorrows ;  and 
his  being  heard  from  the  horns  of  the  unicorns,  his  being 
heard  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  cross.  All  these  and  many  other  similar  expressions, 
are  thus  instances  of  that  figure  in  which  the  act  and  its 
objects  and  accompaniments  only  are  used  as  substitutes  for 
analogous  acts  and  objects,  while  the  agent  or  subject  of 
the  figurative  act  is  the  agent  or  subject  also  of  that  which 
it  represents.  The  fact  that  the  acts  expressed  by  the  verbs 
were  not  exerted  by  Christ,  or  by  others  on  him  during  his 
first  advent,  is  no  more  proof  that  the  predictions  were  not 
then  fulfilled,  according  to  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
passages,  than  the  fact  that  no  one  literally  took  up  a  cross 
and  followed  Christ ;  cut  off  a  right  hand  or  foot,  or  plucked 
out  a  right  eye,  that  offended ;  or  took  a  yoke  upon  him 
and  a  light  burden,  in  accordance  with  Christ's  commands, 
considered  irrespective  of  the  figure  by  which  they  are 
expressed, — is  a  proof  that  no  one  of  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers, whose  history  is  given  in  the  Xew  Testament, 
yielded  any  obedience  to  those  commands.  Tlie  fact  that 
these  passages  are  figurative,  and  are  to  be  interpreted 
aecordiug  to  the  figure  by  which  the  verbs  in  them  are 
used,  is  surely  no  ground  for  tlie  pretext  that  the  whole 
series  of  the  prophecies  are  to  be  interpreted  as  though  they 
were  all  allegories,  or  their  agents,  objects,  and  actions  were 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  symbols. 

Of  the  principal  passages  alleged  by  Dr.  Fairbaim  as 
exemplifying  his ''  idea  of  prophecy,"  and  others  of  the  same 
kind,  we  have  thus  shown  that  one  class  cannot  be  spiritu- 
alized because  there  are  no  spiritual  correlatives  to  the 
things  literally  expressed  by  tliem,  whicli  they  can  repre- 
sent; and  that  the  others  are  expressed  through  figures 
that  are  to  be  interpreted  by  their  proper  laws  as  figure? 
that  preclude,  as  absolutely  as  the  others,  the  spiritual  sense 
he  ascribes  to  them.  Not  a  solitary  prediction  has  he  found 
that  yields  any  support  to  hia  theory. 
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There  is  another  class  of  propheciea  wliich  he  wholly 
omits,  ill  which  the  things  directly  foreshown  are  of  a  purely 
spiritual  nature,  and  cannot,  therefore,  by  any  process,  be 
spiritualized ,  as  liia  theory  requires,  but  must  be  held  to 
present  tJieir  true  and  only  meaning  in  their  grammatical 
sense  ;  such  as  those  in  which  it  is  revealed  that  God  will 
pour  out  of  his  Spirit,  and  write  his  law  on  the  heart;  that 
men  shall  repent  and  mourn  for  sin,  shall  worship  and  obey 
him  ;  that  the  world  shall  he  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  all  shall  be  righteous.  Thus  it  is  pre- 
dicted by  Juel; — 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward  that  I  will  pour  ont  my 
tipirit  upun  all  flush  ;  and  your  sous  and  your  d»ught«rs  Eholl  fro- 
phcsy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreauis,  your  youug  men  shall  tet 
visions.  And  also  upon  tho  servants  and  upon  the  hutdmaidB  is 
tliLiso  dins  will  1  pour  out  my  Spirit." — Chap,  ii  28,  29, 


That  this  is  a.  prediction  of  a  literal  cffnsion  of  tlic  Holy 
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fore,  and  overtnrns  Dr.  F.'s  "  idea  of  prophecy,"  that  its 
predictive  is  always  a  represented  meaning,  and  not  its 
simple  grammatical  sense. 
There  is  a  similar  prediction,  Zechariah  xii.  10-14 : — 

**  And  I  will  pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Jerusalem,  the  Spirit  of  o^race  and  of  supplications ;  and  they 
thall  loi»k  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn 
for  Him,  as  one  mounieth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitterness 
for  Ilim,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-bom.  In  that  day 
shall  there  be  a  lyr^^at  mourninjj  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  mourning  of 
llada^lrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon.  And  the  land  shall 
mourn,  ever}'  family  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  David  apart, 
and  their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Nathan  apart^  and 
their  wives  apart ;  the  family  of  the  house  of  Levi  apart,  and  their 
wives  apart ;  the  family  of  Simeon  apart,  and  their  wives  apart ; — 
all  the  families  that  remain,  every  family  apart,  and  their  wives 
apart." 

This  prophecy  is  a  literal  prophecy  of  spiritual  things, 
and  cannot  be  spiritualized  and  made  a  prediction  of  higher 
.and  more  mystical  events.  The  Spirit  that  is  to  be  poured 
oat  on  the  house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  who  gives  grace,  and  excites  to 
supplication.  Tlie  mourning  and  bitterness  foreshown  are 
also  equally  spiritual,  as  is  seen  by  the  comparison  of  tliem 
to  the  mourning  and  bitterness  of  one  for  an  only  son,  and 
for  a  first-born :  it  being  the  law  of  that  figure  that  the 
names  of  the  things  compared  are  used  in  their  literal  sense. 
And  as  the  subjection  to  the  Spirit's  infiuences,  the  suppli- 
cation, the  mourning,  and  the  bitterness  are  to  be  what 
those  terms  properly  express,  so  the  families  and  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  who  are  named  as  the  subjects  of  the  Spirit's 
influences,  are  the  persons  who  are  to  enjoy  his  effusions, 
and  who  are  to  mourn  with  bitterness,  and  ofler  supplica- 
tions under  the  convictions  and  lamentations  that  are  to  be 
caused  by  his  infiuences.  Tliey  are  not  used  as  symbols, 
for  the  prediction  is  not  symbolical.  They  are  not  used  by 
a  figure.  Tliere  is  no  figure  except  the  allegory  by  which 
the  nominative  of  an  act  is  used  representatively  for  another 
agent ;  but  this  passage  is  not  allegorical.  To  suppose  i  t 
allegorical,  were  not  only  wholly  gratuitous  and  against  its 
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nature,  but  were  to  assnme  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  anil  bis 
ODtpotiring,  and  tlie  grace  ho  commanicates,  and  tliB  sup- 
plications and  mourning  he  excites,  are  representative  ^ 
of  things  of  a  different  order;  which  were  utterly  lawless 
and  impossible ;  inasranch  as  there  is  no  otiier  agent  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  represent,  nor  any  other  species  of 
grace  which  his  grace  can  represent ;  nor  any  other  acb 
which  supplication  and  mourning  can  signify.  There  iano 
process  or  Jaw  by  which  any  part  of  the  passage  can  legiti- 
mately ho  invested  with  any  but  its  plain  grammatJcil 
meaning. 

The  following  prediction  of  Jeremiah  is  of  the  same 
doss: — 

"  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  tlio  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  W* 
covenant  with  the  liouse  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  JucUli ;  not 
according  to  tJic  covenant  that  I  made  with  llieir  littheis,  oD  the  ix^ 
that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  which,  my  covenant,  thoy  break,  altliough  I  was  an  hariwal 
unto  them,  saith  the  Lord.     Bat  this  eball  be  tlic  covciiiuit  tliil  1 
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**  And  tlierc  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and 
a  branch  shall  fjrow  out  of  his  roots,  and  iht  Spirit  of  (he  Lord  shjiU 
rest  upon  him,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding:,  the  Spirit  of 
coanscl  and  might,  tlie  Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord ;  and  lie  sliall  not  juilge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither 
reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears :  but  with  righteousness  shall 
he  ju«lge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  thcr  meek  of  the 
earth ;  and  he  shall  smit<3  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and 
with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.  And  righteous- 
ness shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his 
reins." — Isaiah  xi.  1-5. 

Tho  subject  of  tliis  great  prediction  is  Christ  liimself.  lie 
cannot  therefore  be  spiritualized,  as  though  he  were  a  mert^ 
representative  of  some  other  being  who  is  to  rule  over  men, 
and  display  the  character  and  exert  the  acts  that  are  here 
foreshown  of  him.  Tlie  supposition  is  not  only  unauthorized, 
but  5s  in  effect  to  deny  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  and  to  ascribe* 
liis  office,  his  character,  and  his  acts  as  Redeemer,  to  an- 
other being.  Tho  Si)irit  of  the  Lord  that  is  to  rest  npon 
him  is  the'IIoly  Spirit,  and  cannot  therefore  be  spiritualized 
or  treated  as  the  representative  of  another  being,  without  a 
like  misrepresentation  and  denial  of  him.  And  the  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  counsel  and  knowledge,  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  the  righteousness,  and  tho  equity,  which  Christ 
18  to  possess  and  display,  are  literal  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, righteousness  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  the  most  emi- 
nent spiritual  attributes  and  characteristics,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  spiritualized  as  mere  rej>resentatives  of  spiritual 
attributes.  There  are  no  other  different  and  correlative 
attributes  and  characteristics  which  they  can  be  imagined 
to  represent.  The  prediction  has,  moreover,  so  far  as  these 
are  concerned,  already  had  a  liter,al  accomplishment.  Foi* 
those  were  the  attributes  and  characteristics  which  Christ 
actually  displayed  in  his  life  among  men,  and  they  are  to 
be  his  characteristics  also  in  his  second  advent  and  reign 
for  ever  on  the  earth.  That  he  is  denominated  by  a  meta- 
phor a  rod  and  a  branch,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  subject  of  the  prophecy ;  nor  does  the  prediction  by  a 
metaphor  that  his  righteousness  and  faithfulness  shall  be  a 
girdle,  and  that  he  shall  smite  the  eartb  w\l\i  lYiQ  to^  qI  \\\^ 
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montli,  and  with  tlio  Lreath  of  his  lips  sball  slay  the  wicked, 
touch  tlie  fact  that  the  faitlifulness  and  righteousness  whicb 
are  to  be  his  girdle  are  his ;  and  that  the  acta  denoted  by 
smiting  and  slaying  are  to  be  exerted  by  him,  and  are  to  be 
liropcr  to  him  as  tlie  judge  of  men.  Tl)ey  are  only  em- 
piojed  to  depict  more  vividly  the  righteousness  aud  jnstice 
of  his  sway.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  this  prediction  is  to 
be  iuterprefcd  by  tlie  simple  laws  of  its  language,  and  that 
its  grammatical  is  its  true  and  only  sense,  is  not  only  wholly 
unauthorized,  but  it  ia  utterly  to  misrepresent  it — it  is 
■.rboliy  to  erase  Christ  and  the  Holy  Gliost  from  it ;  and  on 
a  principle  that,  if  applied  to  the  otlier  proplictic  Scriptures, 
wonkl  not  leave  a  trace  in  tliem  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  the 
renewing  and  sanctifying  Spirit. 

There  is  another  and  far  more  numerous  class  of  prophe- 
cies, in  whicli  spiritual  things  are  foreshown  in  connexion 
with  external  and  physical  things,  in  such  a  manner  as  tu 
render  it  as  impossible  to  spiritualize  them  as  thonghthe 
whole  of  the  things  predicted  were  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
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nected  with  each  other.  But  the  Messiah's  becoming 
incarnate  and  ascending  the  throne  of  Israel,  the  proclamr- 
tion  of  the  gospel  to  the  Grentile  nations,  and  their  going  to 
Jerusalem  because  of  the  presence  of  Immanuel  there,  and 
the  glory  he  is  to  shed  on  Israel,  are  external  events ;  while 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  which  is  to  be  the  reason  cf 
their  going  to  Jerusalem,  because  of  their  awe  and  love. 
and  adoration  of  Jehovah,  tlie  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the 
repenting  of  the  wicked  and  unrighteous  and  turning  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  pardon  he  is  thereon  to  grant  them,  are 
spiritual  acts  and  affections ;  and  the  whole  most  indubi- 
tably must  be  taken  in  its  simple  grammatical  sense.  Tlie 
latter  cannot  be  spiritualized ;  for  there  are  no  higher  ana- 
logous spiritual  things  which  repentance,  conversion,  and 
pardon  can'  represent.  But  tlie  investiture  of  Christ  with 
the  sceptre  of  Israel  must  also  be  interpreted  literally.  He 
is  not  the  representative  of  any  other  being.  The  gift  to 
liim  of  power  and  authority,  as  the  King  of  Israel,  cannot 
represent  the  gift  of  kingly  authority  to  some  other  being  over 
them ;  nor  can  the  Israelites,  who  are  addressed  in  the  predic- 
tion, be  tlie  representatives  of  an  order  of  mere  spiritual 
beings,  or  any  beings  besides  themselves.  The  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  to  other  nations,  must  also  be  taken  literally. 
There  is  no  spiritual  proclamation,  which  the  literal  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel  can  represent.  Tliere  are  no  other 
nations  besides  the  Gentiles  to  whom  the  Hebrews  can  or 
could  proclaim  the  gospel.  There  are  none  but  the  Gen- 
tiles who  can  hasten  to  the  Israelites,  because  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Messiah  among  them.  To  attempt  to  treat  this 
part  of  the  passage  as  representative,  is  to  pervert  it,  and 
empty  it  of  its  true  meaning,  as  palpably  as  it  is  to  pervert 
and  confound  the  other  to  reject  its  literal  meaning,  and 
treat  it  as  representative  of  different  spiritual  events,  of 
which  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information  and  we  can 
form  no  conception. 

We  transcribe  anotlier  prophecy  of  this  class  from  Eze- 
k;el,  chap,  xxxix.  23-29  : — 

'*  An*l  tbc  heathen  sliall  know  that  the  honse  of  Israel  went  into 
captivity,  for  their  iiwpiity ;  because  they  ireajxtswd  of/alnst  jnc, 
therefore  hid  I  my  face  from  them,  and  gave  them  into  the  hand  of 
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ih.;ir  ptii'tiiius ;  so  fc-II  tlicy  all  by  the  sword.  According  to  tlieii 
uiicli'iiitietg,  ami  according  to  theit  tTawtgreuioiui,  bave  I  done  uMo 
!    m  an  i  1    I         fncc  frun   th  m 

Tl  e  efo      ll  u    'yi  tl  tl  e  Lonl  CoJ  Now  n  11 1  bn  g  a^i  n  ihc 

i\t     t    of  J      I    adlaeiucr      upon  tl     nb  le  1  ousc  of  1  rael. 

n  1      II  bi  J  al       1  r     j  I  oly  na    e     aft«r  that  t]    y  Ua  c  bonx 

he       Inn       nl  nil  the  r  tre  pass  wher  ly  th  )  ha  e  trespassed 

t  I        tl       d   elt  "lafelv  n  tl  e  r  Ian  1  and  none  naij 

I  I      A\  I       I  I  a  e  b  ougl  t  th  n    agn  n  trora  the  px>pli? 

I        1        i    1  I    f  th       enem  e    land's  ai"l  am  san  t  fied  n 

I  I  t    n      th  n  ebnll  they  know  that  I  am 

1      I  }      auaed  them  to  be  led    nto  capt     tr 

1  1     c  gathered  then  nnto  thv  r  own  land 

1  i         I  I  nv    nore  the        Ne  ther  w  11  I  h  de  mT 

lace  any  nu.ri;  Iriuii  ihiiu ;  for  I  have  poured  out  niy  Spint  iipoQ  the 

liouse  of  Isniel,  saitli  the  Lord  God." 

Here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  iniquity  of  Uie  bouse  of 
Israel,  their  tresjiayses,  their  iiDcleanuess,  and  their  ti^ans- 
^rcssions  ;  and,  on  the  Other,  the  mercy  ol"  God,  the  poD^ 
Lit  ut'  his  Spirit  on  them,  and  their  being  brought  to 
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ing  that  the  infinite  evils  they  suffered  from  their  con- 
querors had  no  reference  whatever  to  their  sins. 

As,  then,  their  being  carried  captive  into  the  land  of 
their  enemies,  and  bearing  their  shame  there,  are  to  be 
taken  literally,  their  being  brought  again  from  their  capti- 
vity, and  gathered  out  of  their  enemies'  lands,  must  also  bo 
taken  as  a  literal  restoration  to  their  own  country.  The 
captivity  from  which  they  are  to  be  restored  is  defined  as 
identically  that  into  which  they  are  carried ;  and  their 
restoration  is  defined  as  from  the  identical  land  of  their 
enemies  unto  which  they  are  carried.  To  assign,  then,  a 
dififercut  meaning — to  maintain  that  while  the  captivity  is 
a  literal  one,  the  restoration  from  it  is  merely  spiritual — is 
not  only  arbitrary,  but  is  directly  to  contradict  the  plain 
sense  of  the  language.  To  treat  any  part  of  this  prophecy, 
therefore,  as  representative  is  impossible.  The  heathen,  the 
Israelites,  their  enemies,  their  enemies'  land,  their  own 
land,  their  iniquity,  uncleanness,  and  transgressions,  their 
captivity,  and  shame  in  it,  their  restoration,  God's  mercy  on 
them,  his  pouring  his  Spirit  on  them,  and  their  being  made 
to  know  and  acknowledge  that  Jehovah  is  Jehovah  their 
God — are  all  used  literally,  and  their  simple  grammatical  is 
their  true  and  only  sense.  Tliero  are  no  known  laws  or 
usages  of  language  by  which  they  can  bear  a  diflFerent 
meaning. 

We  might  add  a  great  array  of  passages  of  this  class. 
Tliey  comprise  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  Psalms,  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Ilosea,  Zechariah,  and  the  other 
prophets.  To  treat  them  in  the  manner  for  which  Dr. 
Fairbaim  contends,  is  as  impossible,  without  utterly  misre- 
presenting them,  and  converting  them  into  a  jargon  of  arbi- 
trary enunciations,  as  it  is  to  turn  them  into  mere  philoso- 
phical or  mathematical  propositions. 

But  Dr.  Fairbaim  himself,  in  eftect,  abandons  his  theory 
in  regard  to  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  predictions  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  respect  to  Christ,  and  admits  that  they 
have  received  a  fulfilment  according  to  their  literal  sense. 
Tlius  he  says : — 

*•  By  much  the  most  imjwrtant  question  now  is,  liow  it  [propliecy] 
tells  on  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the  Messiah  ?     For 
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here  nc  hn\e  to  i!o  irilh  tho  mum  trunk  of  tlic  pio(4int>R  trw,  M 
simply  wilh  a  few  occasional  bmnches.  And,  AM-oriliughr,  tl  is  bcR 
that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  lay  th«  gtvat  iitrcE^  otiht 
argument  froni  girophcey  ;  '  the  spirit  uf  pruphu'),'  tkvy  (led*n,  'li 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,'  and  bolk  Jttru  himMlf  and  O*  AfmUit 
made  eontlant  referaiet  to  Ihe  thingt  wiltm  in  Ike  firo/Jutf,  at  wloi 
m-ati  be/uljtUed  in  hit  persoii  and  work.  Hcrt,  thm/or*,  npitiMf, 
it  it  iKCtt»aTy  to  compart  tmfrlher  proplmy  and  kialortf. 

"We  conceive  oureelves  in  tho  preaence  of  one  who  d(>abl»— 
doubts  perhaps  whether  Uicro  were  anything  more  in  the  propheria 
of  the  Old  Testament  tlian  ctrtAin  iiiiletiuitv  lon)fiti>r«  after  mnat 
distin^ished  ^des  and  leaders,  who  might  earrj'  the  nation  to  > 
high  degree  of  glory  ;  and  whether  anything  written  and  verified  m 
this  respeet  was  bo  peculiar  as  to  exceed  the  limits  of  mcu's  nuidfd 
powers.  Ilow  should  we  proceed  lo  deal  with  such  a  pvcronf  Tlit 
difficnJty  is  not  where  to  find  materials  of  proot  hut  witicjt  to  aiJetf 
as  best  HWii  to  prorluee  conviction  on  a  mind  tlmt  i«  likely  to  b* 
affected  by  the  more  palpable  aud  ohvioiu  linw  of  reiutmliliuioe.  la 
BMch  a  ea«c  nothing  more  than  &agmenta  of  the  truth  um  be  pn- 
dented,  as  it  will  unlur^ly  appear  to  thow  wlio  are  conTt:i^Dt  widi 
the  entire  field.     Yet  even  a  fragmeiita:^'  eKliibitiou  (>f  tin-  innh 
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the  Messiah  distinctly  inarke<l  in  the  prophocies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  would  thereafter  jmnt  to  the  local  circumstances  and  vidhi- 
dual  characteristics  plainly  ascribed  to  him  ;  the  clear  designation^ 
for  example,  of  the  plaice  of  his  birth  in  Bethlehem-Ephratahy  histori- 
CAJLLT  verified  in  a  manner  that  effectually  prevented  the  possibility 
of  collusion  ;  the  mingled  lowliness  and  majesty  of  his  appearance  as 
of  a  rod  from  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  or  tender  suckling 
from  his  roots ;  or  as  one  marred  in  his  visage,  and  without  either 
form  or  comeliness,  yet  withal  a  king  clothed  with  power  and  autho- 
rity to  snlxlue  every  form  of  evil,  and  bear  the  government  on  his 
•boulder,  coming  like  other  kings  with  a  herald  or  forerunner^  yet  not 
coming  in  lordly  state^  but  as  one  meek  and  lowly ^  riding  on  an  ass  : 
on  the  one  side  having  experience  of  the  sorest  trials  and  indignities, 
a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief :  on  the  other,  possess- 
ing every  element  of  greatness,  the  elect  of  God,  and  the  hope  of 
the  world  ;  nay,  more  marvellous  still,  a  j)riest  as  well  as  a  king,  and 
a  priest  tliat  was  himself  to  become  an  oflfering  for  sin,  and  gave  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many,  while  yet  he  should  prolong  his  days,  and 
out  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  should  have  given  to  him  a  seed  and 
kingdom ;  in  ever}'  respect  worthy  of  his  incomparable  merits  and 
•uceessful  mediation.  What  a  singular  combination  of  qualities  and 
results  !  And  yet  how  completely  authenticated  by  the  history  !  The 
heights  and  depths — the  apparent  anomalies,  and  seeming  incompati- 
UliiieSy  such  as  no  human  imagination  of  itself  could  have  conceived, 
yet  all  most  wonderfully  meeting  in  the  history  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth !  If  such  a  series  of  characteristics,  traced  out  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  person  appeared  in  whom  they  were  to  be  exemplified, 
could  have  at  once  originated  in  human  conjecture,  and  received,  ajt 
ikey  have  done,  the  seal  of  Divine  Providence,  then,  it  may  justly  be 
affirmed,  there  are  no  certain  landmarks  between  the  humaji  and  the 
divine  ;  the  possible  achievements  of  jnan  have  nothing  essentially  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  powers  and  operations  of  Godhead^ — l*p, 
223-220. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  thus,  after  laboring  through  a  third  of  his 
volume  to  establish  his  "  idea  of  prophecy,"  that  its  gram- 
matical is  not  its  predictive  sense ;  that  it  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  "  history  written  beforehand,"  according  to  the 
Bimplc  natural  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  but  that,  instead,  its  true  is  a  represented  and 
Bpiritual  meaning,  here  openly  relinquishes  that  theory,  and 
maintains  tliat  the  numerous  predictions  to  which  he  refers, 
respecting  Christ's  birth,  person,  life,  ministry,  and  death, 
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had  a  litcrnl  and  t'xatt  fulfilment,  and  that  it  is  tliat  esact 
accordance  of  tlie  events  of  hia. lite  with  the  predictions 
respecting  him,  that  demonstrates  that  he  is  the  Christ  who 
ivas  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets.  And  he  was  clearly 
compelled  cither  to  make  that  adraisaion,  or  else  to  deny 
tJiat  there  are  any  proofs  that  Christ  is  the  personage  whom 
the  prophets  depict  and  foreshow  as  the  Messiah.  For  if  the 
predictions  respecting  him,  to  which  Dr.  F.  refers,  have  not 
had  a  literal  fulfihiient,  there  plainly  is  no  evidence  that 
they  have  had  any  I'nlfilment  whatever  ;  and  not  a  particle 
■  if  iH'.'iil'  f\ist-'  tliiLt  the  great  personage  whom  they  respect 
l)ii-  yit  appraroii  in  the  world !  There  is  not,  indeed,  one 
i.'l'  tliii-f  juidifiinns  that  has  any  higher  or  more  Hpiritaal 
nifaiiiiij;  tliaii  that  which  is  its  literal  grammatical  meaning. 
What  .-piriliial  meaning  has  the  prediction  of  Christ's 
liirtli,  ;\ni!  hirth  of  .1  virgin,  beyond  that  which  ia  its  literal 
meaning;  "What  more  spiritual  moaning  has  the  prediction 
that  he  was  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  tlie  house  of 
David,  that  he  was  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem,  that  he  was  to 
he  meek  and  lowlv,  and  that  he  was  to  be  a  man  of  sorrows 
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a  single  passage  as  exemplifying  his  theory,  that  he  has  not 
misconceived  and  misinterpreted.  And,  finally,  when  ho 
comes  to  apply  his  principle  to  the  prophecies  respecting 
Christ,  ho  in  eifect  discards  it,  and  maintains  that  the  New 
Testament  everywhere  represents  those  prophecies  as  hav- 
ing had  a  literal  fulfilment  in  him,  and  admits  that  it  is 
in  that  literal  verification  of  those  predictions  that  our  whole 
proof  lies,  that  he  is  the  Messiah  foreshown  by  the  ancient 
prophets. 

His  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  extremely  unscientific, 
and  unadapted  to  a  satisfactory  determination  of  the  subject. 
Instead  of  clearly  defining  at  the  outset  his  idea  of  pro- 
phecy, as  representative  and  spiritual,  in  contradistinction 
from  literal,  he  presents  only  general  and  vague  notions. 
Instead  of  indicating  the  laws  by  which  the  spiritual  sense 
for  which  he  contends  is  to  be  educed  from  the  prophecies, 
he  leaves  it  wholly  to  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  the  inter- 
preter. Not  a  solitary  rule  of  exposition  is  hinted  by  him. 
He  furnishes  no  aid  to  his  readers  for  the  discrimination  of 
literal  from  figurative  language ;  utters  not  a  syllable 
respecting  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  latter,  and  the  rules 
by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted ;  and  gives  no  intimation 
whatever  of  the  distinction  between  the  office  of  figures,  and 
the  representative  function  which  he  ascribes  to  prediction 
generally.  And,  finally,  in  his  attempt  to  sustain  his 
theory,  instead  of  appealing  to  passages  of  all  classes,  and 
showing  by  ample  proof  that  it  holds  universally  or  generally, 
and  explaining  exceptions,  if  he  found  them,  he  contents  him- 
self with  selecting  here  and  there  a  prediction,  or  scrap  of  a 
prediction,  which  he  regards  as  exemplifying  his  theory ;  and 
draws  from  his  altogetlier  uncritical  and  mistaken  construc- 
tions of  them,  the  comprehensive  conclusion  that  prophecy 
universally  is  to  be  spiritualized  to  reach  its  true  meaning. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  having  thoroughly  discussed  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  not  even  touched  the  great  principles  by  which 
the  truth  of  his  theory  and  the  true  import  of  the  pro- 
phecies are  to  be  determined.  So  far  from  having  esta- 
blished the  "idea"  for  which  he  contends,  he  has  only  shown 
that  it  cannot  bo  sustained ;  that  to  verify  i^  were  to  over- 
throw the  prophecies  and  Christianity  itself,  by  wresting 
from  us  all  evidences  which  their  fulfilment  iu  tl\Q  Ivfe  o? 
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Cbilst  furnishes,  that  the  Messiali  foretold  in  the  aBc'ifl 
Scriptures  has  appeared  in  the  world. 

We  regi-et  this,  and  hope  that  Dr.  Fairbaim  will,  is  | 
future  edition,  remedy  these  defects.  Let  him  cleai^-1 
define  what  he  means  by  Kpiritualizing  the  prophecies; 
show  how  his  "  idea"  differs  from  that  of  Origen,  Jt-rome. 
and  oliiers  of  that  school ;  point  out  the  relation  which  the 
literal  sense  hears  to  the  spiritual;  give  the  laws  of  inte^ 
pretation  by  which  the  spiritual  sense  is  to  be  ednced,  and 
verify  the  several  points  of  his  flystem  by  examples  from  t]i« 
Scriptures, 

Let  him  point  out  clearly  tlie  distinction  between  literal 
and  figurative  language ;  show  what  the  nature  and  offi 
of  the  several  figures  are ;  give  their  laws,  and  state  ii 
the  function  of  figures  difft-rs  from  the  representative  o 
of  the  words  or  things  which,  according  to  bis  theory,  i 
charged  with  a  spiritual  sense ;  and  wiien  he  has  i 
clearly  defined  his  principles,  let  him  test  their  truth  by  f 

impartial  application  to  the  several  classes  of  prophecy  I 

which  we  have  referred  ^ — ^the  sentence  on  Adam  An<]  Vm, 
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Art.  II. — Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  Connexion  with  their  History, 
by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury, 
with  Maps  and  Plans.    Kew  York :  Redfield,  1857. 

Of  the  numerous  volumes  on  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  that  have  been  publislied  within  a  few  yeai's,  this 
is  one  of  the  best,  both  for  the  information  which  it  furnishes 
and  the  attractive  form  in  which  it  is  presented.  It  is  not 
designed  to  supersede  the  work  of  Dr.  Eobinson,  treating 
of  a  much  greater  range  of  subjects,  and  far  more  copious 
and  minute  in  details ;  but  it  is  especially  adapted  to  general 
readers  from  the  clear  and  graphic  sketch  it  gives  of  the 
great  features  of  the  country,  and  the  taste  and  effect  with 
which  its  delineations  are  drawn.  Mr.  Stanley  has  a  quick 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  great ;  he  depicts  his  scenes 
with  80  bold  and  truthful  a  pencil,  that  they  become  visible ; 
and  he  recalls  the  great  events  of  which  they  have  been  the 
theatre,  with  such  vividness,  that  the  reader  seems  to  be  a 
beholder  of  them  as  they  passed  ;  sees  the  marshalled  hosts 
of  Joshua  and  the  Canaanites,  of  Barak  and  Sisera,  of  Saul 
and  the  Philistines ;  hears  the  shock  of  their  battle  onset, 
and  witnesses  the  slaughter  and  flight  of  the  vanquished. 

Mr.  Stanley  introduces  his  volume  with  a  brief  view  of 
Egypt  in  its  relation  to  Sinai  and  Palestine.  He  then  passes 
to  Suez,  follows  the  track  of  the  Israelites  to  Sinai,  Akaba, 
and  Mount  Ilor,  and,  entering  Palestine  from  the  south, 
proceeds  by  Hebron  and  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  ;  whence 
he  visited  the  principal  places  of  middle,  southern,  and 
northern  Palestine.  It  is  not  our  puri)ose  to  follow  him 
through  these  scenes,  but  only  to  present  to  our  readers  a  few 
extracts,  which  may  indicate  the  intelligence  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  work.  He  gives  the  following  view  of  the  seclu- 
sion of  Palestine  from  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world. 

**  Tlie  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Israelite  peo})le,  whether  as  con- 
teiiiphited  from  their  own  sacred  records,  or  as  viewed  by  tlieir  (.lontilc 
neighl>or8,  was  that  they  were  a  nation  secluded,  set  apart,  from  tlic 
re«t  of  the  world ;  *  haters,'  it  was  said,  *  of  l\\c  \i\m\Wi  iw,v:\ij  \ixA 
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hated  bj-  it  in  return.  Is  there  anytiiing  in  tto  physieal  itnictuTi' 
and  situation  of  tboir  roantry  vbich  ngrera  nilh  Ibia  jM.-cuU«nt;l 
•  Look  at  its  boundaries.  The  most  important  in  ihjs  rewpfct  will  bt 
that  on  tbc  eaA.  For  in  that  early  time,  irbcn  Palestine  fint  litDln 
the  lot  of  tlie  cboaen  people,  the  East  iriis  ndli  the  worliL  IV 
great  empirL-s  wbioh  rose  on  tlie  plaius  of  MeHopotamiti,  the  citM*  cf 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  were  littrally  tlirn,  what  BktiTlua  a 
metaphorically  in  the  Apocalypse,  tbe  rulers  and  corniptew  o"  ^~ 
the  kingiloma  of  the  earth.  Between  thrae  great  empire*  a 
people  of  Israel,  two  obstacles  were  interposed.  Tbe  first  was  d 
eastern  Desert,  which  formed  a  harrier  in  front  pvcn  of  the  ootp  ^ 
of  Israel — the  nomadic  tribes  on  tlie  east  of  the  Jordan ;  tbe  *M«[id, 
the  rast  fissure  of  tbc  Jordan  valley,  which  must  always  have  m^ 
u  a  deep  trcncb  within  the  exterior  rampart  of  the  Dtrnrrt  and  tJ 
oastoTD  bills  of  tbc  Trans-Jordanic  tribe^i. 

"  Next  to  the  Assyrian  eraptre  in  strength  and  power.  Knpcrior  li 
in  arte  and  civilization,  was  li^ypl.  ^^^lftt  was  there  on  tlw  • 
cm  boundary  of  Palestine,  to  secure  that  'tbe  ^yptiaBf  whoa 
tbey  saw  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Rc<.f  Sea,  they  should  see  no  mow 
again!'  Up  to  the  very  frontier  of  their  own  land  Mrelched  thai 
'  great  ami  terrible  wilde^nes^'  which  r-iUed  like  a  sea  lietHten  tJte 
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the  long  ralley  of  Cttlo-Syria,  the  hosts  of  Syrian  and  Assyrian 
conquerors  accordingly  poured.  Tliesc  were  the  natural  fortifica- 
tions of  that  vineyard  which  was  *  hedged  round  about '  with  tower 
and  trench,  sea  and  desert,  against  the  *  boars  of  the  wood/  and 
'  the  beast  of  the  field.* 

^^  In  Palestine,  as  in  Greece,  every  traveller  is  stnick  with  the  small- 
neas  of  the  territory.  He  is  surprised,  even  after  all  that  he  has 
heard,  at  passing,  in  one  long  day,  irom  the  capital  of  Judsea  to  that 
of  Samaria ;  or  at  seeing,  within  eight  hours,  three  such  spots,  as 
Hebron,  Betlilehem,  and  Jerusalem.  The  breadth  of  the  countr}' 
from  the  Jordan  to  tlie  sea  is  rarely  more  than  fifty  miles.  Its 
length  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  is  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
The  time  is  now  gone  by,  when  tlie  grandeur  of  a  country  is 
measured  by  its  size,  or  the  diminutive  extent  of  an  illustrious  people 
can  otherwise  tlian  enhance  the  magnitude  of  what  they  have  done. 
The  ancient  taunt,  however,  and  the  facts  which  suggested  it,  may 
still  illustrate  the  feeling  which  appears  in  their  own  records.  The 
contrast  between  the  littleness  of  Palestine  and  the  vast  extent  of 
the  empires  which  hung  upon  its  northern  and  southern  skirts,  is 
larely  absent  from  the  mind  of  Uie  Prophets  and  Psalmists.  It 
helps  tliem  to  exalt  their  sense  of  the  favor  of  God  towards  their 
land  by  magnifying  their  little  hills  and  dry  torrent-beds  into  an 
equality  with  tlie  giant  hills  of  Lebanon  and  Ilermon  and  the  sea- 
like  rivers  of  Mesopotamia.*  It  also  fosters  the  consciousness,  that 
they  were  not  always  to  be  restrained  within  these  earthly  barriers 
— *The  place  is  too  strait  for  me;  give  me  place  where  I  may 
dwell.'  Nor  is  it  only  the  smallness,  but  the  narrowness,  of  the 
territory  which  is  remarkable.  From  almost  every  high  point  in  the 
country,  its  whole  breadth  is  visible,  from  the  long  wall  of  the  Moab 
hills  on  the  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west.  Whatever 
may  be  the  poverty  or  insignificance  of  the  landscape,  it  is  at  once 
relieved  by  a  glimpse  of  either  of  tliese  two  boundaries. 

'Two  Yoicee  are  there— one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  monntaiDs/ — 

and  the  close  proximity  of  each — the  deep  purple  shade  of  the  one, 
and  the  glittering  waters  of  the  other — makes  it  always  possible  for 
one  or  other  of  those  two  voices  to  be  heard  now,  as  they  were  by 

•  Compare  Pflw  IxviiL  16; — "Tlie  'Mount'  of  God  is  a  high  •mountoin,' 
M  the  *inouDtain'  of  Boshan"  (i.e.  of  AnU-Libanus).  Iso.  il  2; — "Tho 
mountnin  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  Hic  moun- 
tainaL**  PSb  xlvi  4 ; — "There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  moke  glod 
the  city  of  God.** 
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tlie  Psjilmifit  of  old.     '  The  strength  of  the  "  mountains  "  is  bU  also 
— ■Tlio  s«i  is  his,  and  He  made  it.'* 

"Tliufs  altbougili  the  lamelitca  were  aliut  off  by  the  ^oathern  mhI 
eastem  dcsertH  Irom  the  Biiirounding  nationa,  tUcy  yvt  were  BJ««n 
able  to  look  beyond  themselves.  Tliey  bud  no  connexioD  witb 
either  the  eastern  empires  or  tbe  western  islee — but  ibey  oonld  not 
foi^ct  tbem.  Ab  m  the  words  and  forms  of  their  worehip  tlwjy  wm* 
constantly  reminded  how  they  had  once  been  strangen  iu  the  lud 
of  Egypt;  9o  the  sight  of  the  hills  beyond  the  Jordan,  anil  of  thi 
sea  bevond  the  Philistine  plain,  were  in  their  daily  life  a  mcmontl 
tlint  they  were  there  secluded  not  for  their  own  sakea,  but  for  ifac 
.sale  of  the  world  in  whose  centre  they  were  set.  The  m<»intaiM 
of  Gilead,  and  on  the  sontb,  tie  long  ridges  of  Arabia,  were  at  liHid 
to  remind  them  of  those  distant  regions  frota  which  ibeir  fint 
fathers  Abraham  and  Jacob  had  wandered  into  the  country, — &<an 
which  'the  camels  and  dromcd»ries  of  Midian  and  Epbah'  w«tc 
once  again  to  poQr  in.  The  sea,  whitening  then  an  now  with  the 
ships  of  Tatshish,  the  outline  of  Chittim  or  Cypnisf  jusl  viiuble  in 
the  clear  evening  horizon,  must  have  told  tbcm  of  the  western  wotJd 
where  lay  the  '  isles  of  the  Gentiles,'  which  '  should  come  to  ^«ir 
light,  and  kings  to  tlie  brightne«9  of    their  rising Who  m 
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such  sadden  transitions.  Such  a  country  furnished  at  once  the 
natural  theatre  of  a  history  and  a  literature,  which  was  destined  to 
spread  into  nations  accustomed  to  the  most  various  climates  and 
imagery.  Tliere  must  of  course,  under  any  circumstances,  be  much 
in  the  liistor}-  of  any  nation,  eastern  or  western,  northern  or  south- 
ern, which,  to  other  quarters  of  the  world,  will  be  more  or  less 
unintelligible.  Still  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  whatever  difficulty  is 
presented  to  European  or  American  minds  by  the  sacred  writings, 
might  have  bei'U  greatly  aggravated  had  the  Bible  come  into  exist- 
ence in  a  countrv  more  limited  in  its  outward  imagerv^  than  is  the 
case  with  Palestine.  If  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  or  the  Arabian 
Desert  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  tlie  sacred  history,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  how  widely  separat<jd  it  would  have  been  from  tlie 
ordinary  European  mind ;  how  small  a  portion  of  our  feelings  and 
imaginations  would  have  been  represented  by  it.  The  truths  might 
have  been  the  same,  but  the  forms  in  which  they  were  clothed 
would  have  affected  only  a  few  here  and  there,  leaving  the  great 
mass  untouched.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  life  of  a  Bedouin  tribe, 
of  an  agricultural  people,  of  seafaring  cities ;  the  extremes  of  barba- 
rism and  of  civilization ;  the  aspects  of  plain  and  of  mountain  ;  of  a 
tropical,  of  an  eastern,  and  almost  of  a  northern  climate.  In  Egypt 
there  is  a  continual  contact  of  desert  and  cultivated  land ;  in  Greece, 
there  is  a  constant  intermixture  of  the  views  of  sea  and  land ;  in  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  great  mountains  of  South  America  there 
is  an  interchange  of  the  torrid  and  the  arctic  zones ;  in  England, 
there  is  an  alternation  of  wild  hills  and  valleys  with  rich  fields  and 
plains.  But  in  Palestine  all  these  are  combined.  The  Patriarchs 
could  here  gradually  exchange  the  nomadic  life  for  the  pastoral,  and 
then  for  the  agricultural,  passing  almost  insensibly  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  Desert  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
Ishmael  and  Esau  could  again  wander  back  into  the  sandy  waste 
which  lay  at  tlieir  very  doors.*  The  scape-goat  could  still  be  sent 
from  the  temple-courts  into  the  uninhabited  wildemess.f  John,  and 
a  greater  than  John,  could  return  in  a  day's  journey  from  the  busiest 
hiuints  of  men  into  the  solitudes  beyond  the  Jordan.J  The  various 
tribes  could  find  their  several  occupations  of  shepherds,  of  warriors, 
of  traffickers,  according  as  they  were  settled  on  the  margin  of  the 
Desert,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Tlie  sacred  poetry,  which  was  to  be  the  delight  and 
support  of  the  human  mind  and  the  human  soul  in  all  regions  of 


•  Se«  Chapter  I.,  Part  11  p.  100. 
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tlie  wnrlil,  embrfiecd  within  its  range  the  natural  features  of  almost 
liverv  country.  The  venerable  poet  of  our  own  mountain  r^oM 
need  to  ilwell  witli  genuine  emotion  on  the  pleasure  ho  felt  in  the 
reflection  that  the  PsaliniBts  and  Prophela  dwelt  in  a  mountainoiu 
iiountry,  anJ  onjnyed  its  beauty  as  truly  as  himself.  The  devotioiit 
of  our  great  uinritime  empire  find  a  natural  oxprewion  in  the 
numerous  allusi»ns,  which  no  inland  situatiou  eould  hare  permitteil, 
tu  the  roar  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  breaking  over  the  roela  of 
Aere  and  Tyre,— 'the  floods  lifl  up  tlitir  voice,  the  floods  lift  op 
their  wave*,' — the  'great  and  wide  sea,'  whose  blue  watcre  could 
be  Been  troiu  the  top  of  almost  every  mountain,  '  wherein  are  thingt 
i;ii;cping  innumerable.'  There  go  the  Fha;niciaD  'ships*  willi 
their  M'liite  sailf^,  and  'there  is  that  Leviathan,'  the  monster  of  the 
deep,  which  both  Jewish  and  Grecian  fancy  was  wont  to  place  in  the 
inland  oci-an,  which  was  to  them  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  the 
Atlantic  is  to  us.  Thither,  'they  went  down'  from  their  moon- 
taiDS,  and 'did  thinr  biistocss  in  ships,'  in  the  'great  waters,' and 
saw  tile  'wonders'  of  the 'deep;'  and  along  those  shores  were  the 
■havens,'  few  anil  far  between,  'where  they  would  be'  when  'tie 
■luinn  became  cnliri,  and  tlie  waves  thereof  were  still.'*      And  ■itli 
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descending  on  the  mown  grass,^  the  '  early  and  the  latter  rain,'  the 
mountains  '  watered  from  His  chambers,  the  earth  satisfied  with  the 
fruit  of  His  works;'*  which,  though  not  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
returns  of  a  European  climate,  were  yet  far  more  like  it  than  could 
be  found  in  £^pt,  Arabia,  or  Assyria. 

**  Such  instances  of  the  variety  of  Jewish  experience  in  Palestine, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  any  other  country,  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied. But  enough  has  been  said  to  show  its  fitness  for  the  history 
or  the  poetry  of  a  nation  with  a  universal  destiny,  and  to  indicate 
one  at  least  of  the  methods  by  which  that  destiny  was  fostered ;  the 
sudden  contrasts  of  the  various  aspects  of  life  and  death,  sea  and 
land,  verdure  and  desert,  storm  and  calm,  heat  and  cold,  which,  so 
frr  as  any  natural  means  could  assist,  cultivated  what  has  been  well 
called  the  *  variety  in  unity,'  so  characteristic  of  the  sacred  books 
of  Israel ;  so  unlike  those  of  India,  of  Persia,  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia. 

*  Amidst  this  great  diversity  of  physical  features,  undoubtedly  the 
one  which  most  prevails  over  the  others  is  its  mountainous  charac- 
ter. As  a  general  rule,  Palestine  is  not  merely  a  mountainous 
country,  but  a  mass  of  mountains,  rising  from  a  level  sea-coast  on 
the  west,  and  from  a  level  desert  on  the  east,  only  cut  asunder  by 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  from  north  to  south,  and  by  the  valley  of 
Jeireel  from  east  to  west  The  result  of  this  peculiarity  is,  that  not 
merely  the  hill-tops,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  of  the  interior  of 
Palestine,  both  east  and  west,  are  themselves  so  high  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  as  to  partake  of  all  the  main  characteristics  of  mountain- 
ous history  and  scenery.  Jerusalem  is  of  nearly  the  same  elevation 
as  Skiddaw,  and  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Palestine  are  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  sea." 

He  presents  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  scene 
of  Christ's  approach  to  Jerusalem,  narrated  Matt.  xxi.  1-16. 

**  Let  us  briefly  go  through  the  points  which  occur  in  the  Sacred 
History,  of  the  last  days  of  Christ,  during  which  alone  He  appears 
for  any  continuous  period  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood. 
From  Bethany  we  must  begin.  A  wild  mountain-hamlet  screened 
by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  view  of  the  top  of  Olivet,  perched 
on  its  broken  plateau  of  rock,  the  last  collection  of  human  habita- 
tions before  the  desert-hills  which  reach  to  Jericho— this  is  the 
modem  village  of  £1-Lazarieh,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
clustering  round  the  traditional  site  of  the  one  house  and  grave 
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wliidi  ffivu  it  an  undying  iTitereeL*  Tligli  in  the  distwiiM!  are  tfce 
pL-ruiaii  TiiountaitH ;  tlm  forcgroimd  in  the  deep  desvont  to  the  Jor- 
dan valli'V.  On  tlie  further  side  of  that  dark  aliyea  Martlia  »Di 
MntT  knew  tlint  Clirist  was  abiding  when  they  sent  their  measengu'; 
u^i  timt  luiiji  iisi.-eiit  they  had  often  watched  His  approach — up  that 
Inn^  axrent  He  t^Hiue  wtieu,  outside  the  village,  Martlia  and  Man 
TiK-t  Him,  anil  the  Jews  stood  round  weeping. 

'•  Up  that  same  ascent  He  canio,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  -"eti 
of  Hia  Pu.'isioii.  One  night  He  halt«d  in  the  village,  as  of  old ;  the 
villain  and  the  Desert  were  then  all  alive, — as  they  still  are  onw 
even-  year  at  the  Greek  Eat^ter, — with  the  crowd  of  Paachal  pilgrinu 
inti\'iiig  tn  and  fro  l)etween  Bethany  and  Jenisalen).  In  the  morn- 
ing. Hi'  set  I'nrth  on  His  journey.  Three  pathways  lead,  wd 
pnibalily  alware  led,  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem ;+  one  a  steep  fbot- 
(latli  over  the  siuniiiit  of  Mount  C>livet;  another,  by  a  long  circuit 
over  its  northern  shoulder,  down  the  valley  which  part^  it  from 
Scopus;  tbi^  thirii,  the  natural  continuation  of  the  road  bv  which 
ludiiiiteil  travi^llers  alwa}'s  approach  the  city  from  Jericho,  over  Uii' 
«uulhi*m  shoulder,  between  the  summit  which  contains  the  Tomb* 
of  th"  I'mphct."  nml  that  called  the  'Mount  of  Offence.'     Tben 
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of  palm  rose  on  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Olivet,  they  cnt  down 
the  long  branches,  as  was  their  wont  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  moved  upwards  towards  Bethany,  with  loud  shouts  of  welcome. 
Rrom  Bethany  streamed  forth  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there 
on  the  previous  night,  and  who  came  testifying*  to  the  great  event 
at  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus.  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany. 
It  is  now  a  rough,  but  still  broad  and  well-defined  mountain  track, 
winding  over  rock  and  loose  stones ;  a  steep  declivity  below  on  the 
left ;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet  above  it  on  the  right ;  fig-trees 
below  and  above,  here  and  there  growing  out  of  the  rocky  soil. 
Along  the  road  the  multitudes  threw  down  the  branches  which  they 
cot  as  they  went  along,  or  spread  out  a  rude  matting  forme<l  of  the 
palm-branches  they  had  already  cut  as  they  came  out  Tlie  larger 
portion — those,  perhaps,  who  escorted  Him  from  Bethany — un- 
wrapped their  loose  cloaks  from  their  shoulders,  and  stretched  tliem 
along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a  momentary  carpet  as  He  ap- 
proached.! The  two  streams  met  midway.  Half  of  the  vast  mass, 
tnming  rounds  preceded,  the  other  half  followe<l.J  Gradually  the 
long  procession  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge,  where  first  begins  *  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives '  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  j)oint 
the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  city.  The 
Temple  and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the  slope  of 
Oliyct  on  the  right ;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount  Zion,  now  for  the 
most  pari  a  rough  field,  crowned  with  the  Mosque  of  David  and  the 
angle  of  the  western  walls,  but  then  covered  with  houses  to  its  base, 

•fbrdiL    EMt«rn  gardent,  it  muft  be  remembered,  are  uot  flower-gardens,  nor 
IMirate  gmrdena,  bat  the  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fig-eneloenres  round  the 


*  "  The  *  multitude  *  (&  ix\»i)  that  was  with  him  when  he  ealled  Lannis 
from  the  grave  ....  *  was  bearing  record '"  (lftnpHf€t\  John  ziL  17. 

f  '* '  The  greater  part  of  the  multitude  *  (i  vUtcroi  ix^ti)  *  strewed  their  own 
doaks  *  (ivrptatnv  lavrCiv  ri  I^Arta)  in  the  '  road ;'  but  others  '  were  cutting 
down  *  branches  from  the  trees,  and  '  were  strewing  them '  in  the  '  road  * 
(#«*Tr«v . .  .  i9T^t  wow)  Matt  zzL  8.  Observe  the  difference  of  the  tenses  . . . 
rk  If  <ri«,  the  '  abba '  or  '  hyke,'  the  loose  blanket  or  cloak  worn  over  the 
tnnie  or  shirt  (xirCwy*  A  striking  instance  of  the  practice  is  mentioned  by 
Bobinson,  iL  162,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  threw  their  garments 
mder  the  feet  of  the  horses  of  the  English  Consul  of  Damascus,  whose  aid 
tbej  were  imploring.  The  hranehM  (tXA^^t)  cut  from  the  trees  as  they  went 
(Matt  ZZL  8)  are  different  from  the  mattingt  (arolfla^nX  Maik  zL  8,  which 
they  had  twisted  out  of  the  palm-branches  as  they  came.  Y,ri0ni  is  usually 
a  mattress;  in  Plato*s  Rep.  ii.  1872,  it  is  a  mat  made  of  ivy  or  myrtiei  Here, 
ia  all  probability,  it  was  hastily  woven  of  palm-branches. 

%  Mark  zL  9.  "  Those  that  were  going  before,  and  those  that  were  follow- 
ing; were  shoating,"  •/  wfiyvnt  m1  •i  i««X«f9t«vWt  <«f^w> 
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aurmu untied  l>y  tbc  Castle  of  Hercid,  on  the  supposed  Bite  of  the  pilK« 
of  Dnv-id,  fi-nm  whit'h  (li&t  portion  of  Jerusalem,  emphaCiciJly  called 
thi;  'City  of  DaviJ,'  derived  its  name.  It  was  at  this  precis  point, 
'  as  He  drew  near,  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  OliveB,'* — (mij 
it  not  have  been  froiu  the  sight  thus  opening  upon  them  !) — that  the 
shout  of  triunipli  burst  forth  bora  the  multitude,  '  Bosanna  Xtt  tlie 
Son  of  Duviil  1  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  iIh 
Lord.  Ble^e<l  is  the  kiugdoni  that  cometh  of  oar  father  Damd. 
iloaanna  .  .  .  peate  .  ,  .  glory  in  the  higbest.'t  There  w»  i 
pause  as  the  shout  rang  through  the  long  defile ;  and,  as  the  Phui- 
sees  who  Rt«od  by  in  the  crowdj  complained.  He  pointed  to  tJ» 
stones  whieh,  strewn  beneath  their  feet,  would  immediately  'ay 
ont'  if  'these  were  to  hold  their  peace.' 

"  A;^ain  the  profession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  s%bt 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind  tbc 
inierveiiing  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  momentii,  and  the  patli  mounli 
again,  it  climbs  a  nigged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth  rock, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city  bursts  into  view.  As  now  tht 
dome  of  the  Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  ghost  from  the  earth  hefcin 
the  traveller  stiinds  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  have  risen  tlie  Teu- 
pli/  Ii^'it;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  tlie  Mussulman  sanctnaiy, 
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"  Nowhere  else  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  there  a  view  like  this. 
By  the  two  other  approaches,  above  mentioned,  over  the  summit, 
md  over  the  northern  shoulder,  of  the  hill,  the  city  reveals  itself 
gradually ;  there  is  no  partial  glimpse  like  that  which  has  been  just 
described  as  agreeing  so  well  with  the  first  outbreak  of  popular 
acclamation,  still  less  is  there  any  point  where,  as  here,  the  city  and 
Temple  would  suddenly  burst  into  view,  producing  the  sudden  and 
affecting  impression  described  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  And  this 
precise  coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  traditional 
route  of  the  Triumphal  Entry  is  over  the  summit  of  Olivet ;  and  the 
traditional  spot  of  the  lamentation  is  at  a  place  half-way  down  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  description  is  wholly  inapplicable,  whilst  no 
tradition  attaches  to  this,  the  only  road  by  which  a  large  procession 
could  have  come ;  and  this,  almost  the  only  spot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  which  the  Gospel  narrative  fixes  with  exact  certainty,  is 
almost  the  only  unmarked  spot, — undefiled  or  unhallowed  by 
mosque  or  church,  chapel  or  tower — left  to  speak  for  itself,  that  here 
the  Lord's  feet  stood,  and  here  His  eyes  beheld  what  is  still  the  most 
impressive  view  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  furnishes, — 
and  the  tears  rushed  forth  at  the  sight.'' 

Gibeon,  a  lofty  hill,  seven  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on 
which  the  tabernacle  was  stationed  for  a  considerable 
period,  he  thus  describes. 

"  From  the  passes  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  we  turn  by  a  natural 
connection  to  those  remarkable  heights  whicli  guard  their  entrance 
into  the  table-land,  and  which  diversify  with  their  pointed  summits 
that  table-land  itself.  The  very  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
indicate  how  eminently  they  partook  of  tliis  general  characteristic 
of  the  position  of  Judnean  cities — Gibeah — Geba — Gibeon — all 
signifying  *hill,' — Ramah,  *a  high  place,' — Mizpeh,  *the  wat<;h- 
tower.'  And  it  has  been  already  observed  how  from  these  heights, 
to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  is  in  all  likelihood  derived  the  ancient 
image  of  *  God  standing  about  his  people.'  On  most  of  these  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge.  El-Bireh,  the  ancient  Bceroth,  is  remarkable  as 
the  first  halting-place  of  caravans  on  the  northern  road  from  Jenisa- 
lem,  and  therefore,  not  improbably,  the  scene  of  the  event  to  which 
ilB  monastic  tradition  lays  claim, — the  place  where  the  *  parents '  of 
Jesus  *  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  when 
they  found  him  not,  turned  back  again  to  Jerusalem.'  Er-Ram, 
marked  by  the  village  and  green  patch  on  its  summit,  first  seen  by 
the  traveller  on  his  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  \K<^  ^omNXv^*-^  <i^v 
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I^iinly  'Rauiali  of  Btiij amain.'  Tel-el-Fulil,  disbnguislio]  bj  ft 
i!iinous]y  knobVjed  and  double  top,  is  in  all  probability  Gibcah,  th« 
birth-place  of  Saul,  »d(]  during  his  reign,  the  capital  of  hi&  tribe  ind 
kingdom,  and  A-om  liim  deriving  the  name  of  'Gibi'ah  of  Saul,'*  t> 
beforo  'of  Bt-njurnin ;'t  'the  hill  of  Benjamin,'  or  -of  BmI.' 
JuHt  out  of  si^ht  <>)'  JenisHlem,  Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of  Jete- 
miaL.  looks  down  on  the  Dead  Sea,  Jeba,  on  the  wild  bills  between 
liibcab  ami  MiehinaMli,  is  clearly  'Gcba,'  famous  as  the  bccik  of 
Jonathan'!!  first  exploit  i^;aiD9t  the  PhiJistincs.^  From  ita  summit  it 
seen  northward  the  white  chalky  height  of  RdDimon,  the  'cliff 
Rinniion' overhuiiging  the  Jordan  '  wilderness,' where  the  remcani 
of  the  Benjamjtcs  maintained  tlicmselveft  in  the  general  niiD  of  their 
tribcg  Further  still,  the  dark  conical  hill  of  Tayib<:h,  with  iu 
village  peri^heil  alot>,  like  those  of  the  Apennines,  the  probablcj  re- 
presentative of  t  tjihrah  of  BenJ8min,*[  in  lat-T  times  '  the  ciw 
oalled  Ephrairn^  to  which  our  Lord  retired,  '  near  to  the  wihler 
noes,'  after  the  raising  of  Laiarus  •• 

'*  But  two  of  these  heights,  in  historieui  imjiortancc,  stAiiJ  out  fnm 
ill!  the  rest.  iA  all  points  of  interest  about  Jerusalem,  none  perhipt 
gaiiiK  ^o  iiiul'L  from  an  actual  visit  to  Palestine  as  the  loftv  peaked 
uitiirii'ricc  whiL'li  fills  up  the  north-west  comer  of  the  table-land,  mm 
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tlie  hands  of  thine  enemies.'*  It  can  only  be  from  the  uncertainty 
of  its  ancient  identity  that  it  has  been  passed  over  by  modem  travel- 
lers in  comparative  silence.  At  present  it  bears  the  name  of  Ncbi- 
Samuel,  which  is  derived  from  the  Mussulman  tradition — now 
perpetuated  by  a  mosque  and  tomb — that  here  lies  buried  the 
prophet  Samuel.f  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  was  regarded — 
Bol  unnaturally,  if  they  merely  considered  the  grandeur  of  the 
position — as  the  site  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  In  the 
manifest  impossibilities  of  cither  of  these  assumptions,  it  has  by  the 
latest  investigators  been  identified  with  Mixpeh. 

**  But  a  closer  examination  of  its  position  will  probably  lead  to  a 
more  certain  and  satisfactory  result  It  stands,  as  we  have  already 
•een,  at  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Beth-horon ;  and  on  a  lower  emi- 
nence at  its  northern  roots,  one  of  those  rounded  hills  which 
diaracterize  especially  the  western  formation  of  Judsea — rises  the 
TiDage  of  El-Jib,  which,  both  by  its  name  and  situation,  is  incontest- 
ably  identified  with  the  ancient  Gibeon.  Gibeon  was  the  head  of 
ihe  powerful  Ilivite  league,  which  included  three  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  Beeroth,  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Chephirah;|  and  this  circum- 
stance, with  its  important  post  as  the  key  of  the  pass  of  Betli-horon, 
made  it  *  a  great  city,*§  and,  though  not  under  royal  government, 
equal  in  rank  to  *one  of  the  royal  cities;'  celebrated  for  its 
rtrength  and  the  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants.]  Hence  it  was  that  the 
niaing  of  the  siege  of  Gibeon,  as  already  described  in  the  account 
of  the  battle  of  Beth-horon,  was  so  vital  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
But  tlic  chief  fame  of  Gibeon  in  later  times  was  not  derived  from 
the  city  itself^  but  from  the  *  great  high  place  '^  hard  by,  whither, 
after  the  destruction  of  ils  seat  at  Nob  or  Olivet,  the  tabernacle  was 
brought,  and  where  it  remained  till  it  was  thence  removed  to  Jerusa- 
lem by  Solomon.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  to  this  great 
sanctuary  tlie  lofty  height  of  Nebi-Samuel,  towering  immediately 
over  the  town  of  El-Jib,  exactly  corresponds.     We  see  at  once  the 


*  Gibbon,  o.  69,  but  insoourately  from  Joinville  (part  2).  Joinville 
itkms  no  plao«.  But  ViniaaiiC  though  without  the  speeeh,  relat«s  the 
hinges  Mcent  of  a  hill ;  and  Coggethalle  (p.  828^  though  without  any  allu- 
MOO  to  this  story,  speaks  of  his  visit  to  a  hermit  "  spud  Samuelem  in  monte 
^Qodam,**  which  can  be  hardly  aaythiDg  else  than  Kebi-SamueL  And  no 
etiier  suits  Richard's  position. 

f  **He  built  the  tomb  in  his  life-time,"  said  the  Mussolman  guardian  of  the 
Mosque  to  us,  "  but  wss  not  buried  here  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Oreeksw" 

t  Joa  is.  17.  §  Joa  X.  1  |  Joa  iz.  4,  z.  2. 

^  1  Kings  iil  4;  iz.  2;  2  Ghroo.  a.  18. 
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appro priatcneaa  of  the  transference  to  this  omineDce,  when  it  could 
no  longer  remain  on  the  opposite  ridge  of  Olivet;  and,  if  this  pe»i 
were  thus  the  '  great  high  plaee'  of  Solomoo'e  worship,  a  sieniQcanu 
is  given  to  what  othenvise  would  be  a  blank  and  nameless  featuK  in 
a  region  where  all  the  less  conspicuous  hills  are  distinguished  bf 
some  historical  name,  and  a  ground  for  the  sanctity  with  which  the 
Mussulman  and  Christian  traditions  have  investiMt  it,  as  the  Ratnili 
and  the  Shiluh  nf  Samuel,  even  though  those  traditions  themsehea 
arc  without  foundation.  In  Epiphanius'  time*  it  still  bore  the  name 
of  the  Mountain  of  Gibeon ;  and  fnim  ite  conspicuous  height  tbe 
name  of  '  Gibeon  '  ('  belonging  to  a  hill ')  was  naturally  derived  to 
the  city  itself,  which  lay  always  where  ita  modem  representative  Um 
now,  on  the  lower  emirienee.  From  thence  the  Gibeonitcs  'hened 
the  wood '  of  the  adjacent  valley,  and  '  drew  the  water'f  from  the 
springs  and  tanks  with  whieh  ita  immediate  neighbourhood  abounds, 
and  carriwl  thum  up  to  the  Sacred  Tent,  and  there  attended  the 
'altar  of  the  Lorii,'  which,  from  its  proud  elevation,  overlooked  the 
wide  domain  of  Israel." 

Tliis  is  a  site  a  just  couceptioii  of  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  ai>j)reciate  the  coiispicuity  and  i  in  press  iveiiess  o 
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farther  south,  but  along  the  plain  of  Sharon,  far  north  in 
Ghdilee,  and,  not  improbably,  over  a  wide  region  on  the 
other  side  of  Jordan.  Who  can  doubt  that  thousands  at 
their  own  doors,  and  myriads  and  myriads  gathered  on  more 
elevated  points,  gazed  at  the  sight,  felt  its  awful  significance, 
and  bowed  in  homage  of  their  covenant  God  to  whom  the 
propitiation  was  offered  I 


Art.  HE. — ^Notes  on  Scripture. 

It  was  no  doubt  with  regret  that  Pilate  saw  the  soldiers 
return  through  tlie  streets, — at  that  time  crowded  with 
strangers  who  had  come  to  attend  the  feast, — with  their 
prisoner  to  his  bar.  He  had  hoped  to  escape  all  further 
responsibility,  but  he  found  himself  mistaken.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  priests,  and  scribes,  and  the  multitude,  followed 
closely  in  the  train.  Seeing,  therefore,  no  escape,  Pilate 
resames  the  trial ;  having  first 

Lake  xxiii.  13.  ^'  Called  together  the  chief  priests,  and 
the  rulers,  and  the  people." 

The  embarrassment  of  Pilate  arose  from  his  indecision ; 
and  the  unjustifiable  expedient  of  sending  Jesus  to  Herod 
as  a  prisoner.  Herod  returned  him  as  such,  in  custody,  to 
Pilate,  and  Pilate,  therefore,  could  not  avoid  proceeding 
forther.  Had  he  declared  plainly  and  firmly  his  sentence 
in  the  first  instance,  he  would  have  freed  himself  from  all 
farther  trouble.  He  ought  not  to  have  given  the  priests, 
and  scribes,  and  people,  the  slightest  encouragement  to  hope 
anything  further  or  different  from  him,  and  adhered  to  liis 
purpose  with  firmness. 

Upon  resuming  the  business,  he  said  to  the  multitude 
gathered  on  the  pavement,  which  no  doubt  was  very  large : 

Lake  xxiii.  14,  15.  ^^Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto 
me,  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people,  and  behold  I  have 
examined  him  before  you,  and  have  found  no  fault  in  this 
man  touching  those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  him  ;  no,  nor 
yet  Herod  ;  for  I  sent  you  to  him,  and  nothing  worthy  of 
death  is  done  unto  him." 
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Observe :  the  only  charge  lie  specifies  is  that  of  perrert- 
iug  tlie  people.  He  eaye  nothing  of  treason,  or  forbidding 
to  pay  tribnte  to  Cfesar.  lie  again  declares  him  innocent 
of  the  offences  charged  against  him  by  the  chief  priests, 
scribes,  aud  elders.  He  speaks  of  the  examination  as 
having  been  made  in  their  presence,  and  he  declares  that 
his  own  JTidgracnt  in  the  matter  had  been  confirmed  by 
Herod.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  honest  course 
was  left  Pilate  but  to  discharge  him  immediately  from 
custody,  and  allow  him  to  resume  his  former  course  of  lifel 
We  are  astonished,  therefore,  at  the  obliqoity  of  Pilate's 
moral  sense,  when  he  announces  his  purpose  to  ehaetise  bid 
first,  and  then  release  him. 

Lute  xsiii.  16.  "I  will  therefore  chastise  him  and 
release  him." 

Pilate's  motive  for  this  act  of  injustice,  was  probably  to 
propitiate  the  Jews,  and  allay  the  infuriated  passions  of  the 
priests  and  ndcrs.  Perhaps  he  had  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  it  was  an  act  of  lenity  to  inflict  chastisement 
if  he  might  thereby  save  life. 
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accused,  and  to  turn  upon  him  the  indignation  which  was 
doe  to  his  accnsers.  But  the  accusers  were  powerful,  bold, 
implacable  in  their  hatred,  and  capable  of  inspiring  Pilate 
with  fear.  He  knew  they  would  not  consent  to  an  entire 
justification,  but  he  thought  this  smaller  injustice  (as  it 
seemed  to  him)  would  appease  them.  He  feared  to  irritate 
the  priests,  and  scribes,  and  rulers,  by  refusing  everything, 
and  hoped  to  make  them  relax  by  ordering  •chastisement 
instead  of  death.  But  he  was  mistaken.  This  unjust  con- 
descension showed  his  weakness  and  his  fears,  of  which  the 
priests  and  scribes  took  advantage. 

The  bad  example  of  Herod  was  probably  injurious  to 
Pilate.  He  understood  from  Herod's  conduct,  that  he 
regarded  the  Lord  Jesas  as  a  visionary  king  or  a  madman, 
and  therefore  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  This  led 
him,  Pilate,  to  believe,  perhaps,  that  it  was  a  case  in  which 
he  was  not  called  upon  to  be  absolutely  and  inflexibly  just 
Herod  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  in  exposing  an  innocent 
person  to  derision,  and  Pilate  thought,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  with  as  good  reason  commit  an  injustice  of  another 
kind. 

Matt  xxvii.  15.  ^^  Now  at  that  feast,  the  governor  was 
wont  to  release  unto  the  people." 

Mark  xv.  6.  "  One  prisoner,  whomsoever  they  desired." 

Matt  xxvii.  16.  ''  And  they  had  then  a  notable  prisoner 
oalled  Barabbas." 

Mark  xv.  7,  8.  ^'  Which  lay  bound  with  them,  that  had 
made  insurrection  with  him,  who  had  committed  murder  in 
the  insurrection  in  the  city  (Luke  xxiii.  19),  and  the  multi- 
tude crying  aloud  began  to  desire  him  to  do  as  he  had  ever 
done  unto  them." 

The  origin  of  this  custom  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  was 
very  remote.  Some  suppose  it  was  founded  on  the  delivery 
of  the  people  from  E^ptian  bondaga  Others  refer  it  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  exterminating  angel  on  the  night  of 
the  first  passover.  Others  still  suppose  this  custom  was  of 
Soman  origin,  and  they  refer  to  Livy,  book  y.  c.  13,  to  prove 
that  during  the  Lectisternia  all  prisoners  in  Bome  were 
freed  from  their  bonds.  But  this  custom  required  the 
release  of  only  one  prisoner,  and  was  probably  of  Jewish 
origin. 
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We  observe  that,  according  to  Matthew  (xivii.  15),  it  wm 
a  favor  shown  to  the  people,  not  to  the  rulers.  The  people 
had  the  choice,  nnd  as  Mark  (xv.  6)  says,  they  might  chooee 
whomsoever  tliey  desired.  Hence,  the  prieats  and  eldere, 
knowing  that  the  privilege  of  choice  was  not  theirs,  but  that 
of  the  public  generally,  were  obliged  to  use  persuasion  with 
tlie  people  not  to  ask  the  release  of  Jesus,  (Matt,  sxvii.  20,) 
We  may  intcR,  however,  that  the  custom  had  not  the  force 
of  a  law,  because  in  this  instance  Pilate,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  restricted  tliein  to  a  choice  between  two  person?, 
although  we  know  that  there  were  other  persons  in  prison 
at  that  titiic.  Tlierefore,  after  the  Redeemer  had  been  sent 
back  to  Pilate  by  Herod,  and  Pilate  had  called  the  chitf 
priests,  rulers,  and  people  together,  witli  allusion  to  this 
custom  which  they  had  mentioned,  Pilate  said; 

John  xviii.  39.  "  Ye  have  a  custom  that  I  should  release 
one  unto  you  at  the  passover;  will  ye  therefore  that  I 
release  unto  you  the  king  of  the  Jews  I" 

This  question  was  prompted  by  Pilate's  desire.     Accord- 

^  to  Matt,  xxvii.  17,  he  put  the  qnestioD  in  another  form: 
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thought  this  expedient  even  preferable  to  the  one  he  first 
proposed,  as  it  would  relieve  him  from  performing  the 
unjust  act  of  scourging  an  iimocent  person,  and  even  from 
passing  an j  judgment  against  him. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  motive  of  Pilate  in  restrict- 
ing the  choice  of  the  people  to  these  two  persons,  was  the 
belief  that  they  could  not  hesitate  between  these  two,  to 
aak  for  the  release  of  Jesus ;  for  Barabbas  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  those  atrocious  criminals  for  whom  the  people 
have  no  sympathy.  Pilate  probably  thought  that  if  the 
people  should  be  allowed  to  make  choice  generally  of  any 
prisoner  whom  they  desired,  their  choice  might  fall  on  some 
other  person.  Certainly  they  could  not  choose  Barabbas, 
the  worst  of  men  1 1  So  thought  Pilate  perhaps.  But  all 
these  expedients  failed.  The  chief  priests  and  scribes  were 
inexorable,  and  their  influence  with  the  people  was  sufficient 
to  frustrate  all  his  plans.  They  submitted  to  this  restriction, 
imposed  arbitrarily,  perhaps,  by  Pilate,  and  demanded  the 
release  of  Barabbas,  although,  perhaps,  he  was  the  last  man 
they  would  have  chosen  except  Jesus. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  upon  this  part  of  Pilate's  conduct. 
In  the  first  place,  he  knew  that  the  motive  of  the  chief 
priests  was  envy.  (Mark  xv.  10.)  He  knew  it  was  our 
Lord's  boldness  in  reproving  hypocrisy  and  vice — his  dis- 
interestedness, his  virtue,  his  reputation,  and  influence,  that 
provoked  them.  Yet  he  was  willing  to  abandon  to  the 
caprice  of  the  people,  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent. 
He  made  the  people  judges  in  his  place,  and  gave  them  the 
right  to  declare  which  in  their  opinion  was  most  deserving 
of  their  commiseration.  Again,  his  proposal  was  to  render 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  a  favor,  that  which  was  due  to  him  as 
a  matter  of  justice — that  is,  give  him  permission  to  live  as 
one  pardoned  from  crime.  It  was  a  great  injustice  to  place 
on  a  level  a  man  he  had  declared  to  be  innocent,  who  he 
knew  was  persecuted  by  envy,  with  an  atrocious  criminal — 
a  murderer ;  and  by  so  doing,  he  prepared  the  people,  as  far 
as  he  could,  to  regard  them  both  in  the  same  rank.  It  was 
a  manifest  contradiction — in  one  breath  to  say  I  find  no  fault 
in  this  man  at  all — and  in  the  next,  to  say  you  have  a  cus- 
tom that  I  should  release  one  criminal  unto  yon  at  this  feast, 
will  you  that  I  release  to  you  the  king  of  tih^  jq'h^A    ^Vii 
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release  liim  as  a  criminal,  it'  ho  bad  committed  no  crinwt 
Pilate  at  liret,  perliai>8,  hoped  the  people  would  accept  him, 
without  tlms  putting  him  in  comparison  with  another,  and 
heiici;,  accordinfj;  to  John,  he  proposed  him  at  tirst  alone, 
calling  him  the  king  of  the  Jews,  not  in  mockery,  nor  in 
Llie  wa^'  iif  persuasion,  but  with  tlje  design  to  excite  Id  the 
people  a  sensfj  ut'  pity,  or  of  respect,  or  of  shame.  For 
o]>prohrium  would  fall  on  the  nation,  if  a  person  avowing 
himself  to  lie  their  king  shonld  snS'er  capital  punishmeot 
for  that  cause.  All  these  shifts  were  utterly  unworthy  of 
Pilate'b  official  clinracter.  He  knew  that  laws  are  designed 
to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  to  afford  an 
asylum  ^l  virtue. 

It  wiiM  at  tliis  stage  of  the  proceedinga,  while  sitting  on 
tlie  jiidgmeut-seat,  tliat  his  wile  sent  to  him,  saying: 

Malt,  xxvii.  19.  "  Uave  nothing  to  do  with  that  just 
man,  for  I  Ijave  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a  dream 
because  nf  him." 

By  this  circumstance  we  know  that  the  fame  of  our  Lord 
liaii  reached  tiie  family  of  Pilate.     How  Pilate's  v 
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the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  person  was  at  that  time  liidden 
from  Satan  and  evil  spirits,  althoagh  they  felt  his  power  in 
a  manner  they  could  not  resist.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  Satan  ventured  to  approach  his  person,  or  directly 
to  molest  him,  from  the  time  he  departed  from  him  after 
hia  temptation  in  the  wilderness  (Luke  iv.  13)  until  he 
entered  into  Judas  the  evening  of  the  betrayal.  At  that 
time  Satan  was  formally  absolved  from  the  restraint  onr 
Lord  had  exercised  over  him,  and  speedily  destroyed  his 
own  power  by  accomplishing  the  death  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus, 
Heb.  ii.  14.  Had  Satan  been  aware  of  this  consequence  of 
the  death  he  was  intent  upon  accomplishing,  wo  may  be 
sure,  on  tlie  ground  of  our  Lord's  reasoning  in  Matt.  xii. 
24-26,  he  would  not  have  instigated  Judas,  the  priests,  the 
Jews«  and  Pilate  to  pursue  the  work  of  his  destruction,  and 
we  have  also  for  this  opinion  the  autliority  of  the  apostle 
Panl  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  Tlie  fact  is,  our  Lord's  divine  nature 
was  hidden  from  devils,  as  well  as  men,  and  with  it  the 
mystery  of  redemption  through  his  death.  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  his  ascension  to  glory  and  power, 
revealed  this  mystery  to  Satan,  but  not  to  the  masses  of 
mankind,  who  are  still  deceived  and  led  captive  by  Satan 
at  his  will.  Tliose  only  of  mankind  who  are  taught  by  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  really  comprehend  this  mystery  even  now. 
Bat  a  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  openly  revealed  to 
all  men,  and  shall  be  universally  acknowledged  by  all  in 
eartli  and  all  under  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven  (Philip, 
iu  9-11).  Those  who  have  entertained  the  first  of  these 
(pinions,  suppose  that  Satan  began  to  perceive  tlie  true 
diaracter  of  the  Lord  and  tlie  consequences  of  his  death, 
md  therefore  adopted  this  means  to  prevent  it,  as  if  ho  had 
repented  or  changed  his  purpose.  But  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  Satan,  as  well  as  Pilate  and  the  Jews,  re- 
gsrded  him  merely  as  a  man,  or  as  a  mere  creature,  not  as 
Jehovah  incarnate.  As  to  the  other  supposition,  we  know 
that  in  ancient  times  GK>d  imparted  knowledge  by  means  of 
dreams — as  the  examples  of  Pharaoh,  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  attest 

Whether  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife  was  divinely  inspired, 
ve  are  not  informed.  If  GK>d  did  not  produce  it,  he  per> 
mitted  it,  and  the  evangelist  thought  it  ncoirihj  oi  \i^vg% 
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recorded.  Some  suppose  that  the  whole  scene  through 
which  Pilate  had  pa^ed,  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision,  and 
that  thus  she  was  apprised  of  the  transaction  in  which  ber 
hnaband  was  engaged.  In  this  way  they  account  for  the 
haste  and  urgency  of  the  message. 

It  is  certainly  tnie,  that  God  sometimes  warns  men  who 
are  bent  on  wicked  coui-ses,  in  an  extraordinary  way.  Of 
this  Balaam  is  an  example,  and  it  is  not  incredible  that  God 
shonld  in  tliis  way  convey  an  intimation  of  the  gnilt  he  was 
incurring  to  Pilate- 
One  thing  is  remarkable— that  while  every  Jew,  so  £ir 
aa  we  know,  was  either  an  enemy  of  the  Lord  or  Bilent, 
Pilate  and  his  wife  were  the  only  persons  who  pnblicly 
proclaimed  his  innocence — a  sign,  if  we  may  interpret  it  by 
the  event,  that  the  glory  of  the  true  religion  was  departing 
from  Israel  for  a  time  to  rest  upon  the  Gentiles. 

The  interruption  occasioned  by  this  message  to  Pilate  wm 
hrief,  and  wc  are  not  informed  of  its  efl'ect  on  his  mind,  lie 
chief  priesls  and  cldera  employed  themselves  in  the  mean- 
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reached  its  turning  point.  Should  the  people  choose  Jesus, 
their  labor  was  lost  ^o  artifice,  no  calumny,  is  left  un* 
tried — not  an  instant  is  left  unemployed — every  word 
uttered  in  favor  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  rebuked  or  treated 
with  contempt  or  scorn — the  irresolution,  the  indifference, 
the  inconstancy,  the  ignorance  of  any,  is  turned  to  their 
own  account 

This  scene  is  a  lesson  for  all  ages.  How  little  reliance 
can  be  put  upon  the  people — how  little  upon  the  favor  of  a 
judge,  unless  followed  by  a  clear,  decisive,  and  resolute 
judgment^  which  shall  command  the  silence,  if  not  the  re- 
spect, of  crafty  calumniators.  This  very  withdrawal  of 
Pilate's  i[ttention  from  the  matter  in  hand  by  his  wife's 
message,  brief  as  it  was,  became  the  occasion  of  frustrating 
Ae  object  he  had  in  view,  through  the  malice,  activity,  and 
artifices  of  the  priests,  and  scribes,  and  rulers.  As  soon  as 
Pilate  was  ready  to  receive  their  answer,  the  multitude 
tried  out  all  at  once,  saying — 

Lnke  x\nii.  18.  ^^  Away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto 
us  Barabbas." 

Pilate  was  taken  in  his  own  artifices.  His  unjust  policy 
was  turned  against  himself.  His  proposal  in  a  manner 
bound  him  to  abide  by  the  choice  of  the  people.  But  being 
still  desirous  to  release  Jesus — 

Luke  xxiii.  20;  Matt  xxvii.  21.  ^'He  spake  to  them 
again,  and  said,  Whether  of  the  twain  will  ye  that  I  release 
unto  you  J" 

John  xviii.  24.  ^'Then  cried  they  all  again,  not  this 
man,  but  Barabbas." 

It  is  not  probable  that  Barabbas  was  present.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  form  of  this  answer  that  Jesus  was,  and  that 
he  stood  in  their  view.  Not  thU  man,  pointing,  as  it  were, 
to  his  person,  and  not  calling  him  by  name. 

Hie  choice,  thus  repeated,  was  conclusive.  Barabbas, 
though  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  was  to  be  set  free,  and 
allowed  once  more  to  enter  on  his  course  of  violence  and 
bloodshed. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  The  choice  of  Barabbas  is 
the  most  striking  instance  of  popular  depravity  on  record. 
Had  Barabbas  been  the  only  prisoner  in  all  Judea,  why 
should  the  people  ask  that  he  should  escape  tb^  p\xD^idcmisi& 
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he  80  fully  deserved  \  He  was  a  seditious  person,  a  robber, 
a  murderer.  But  when  put  in  the  alternative  with  one  who 
was  well  known  throughout  Judea,  Galilee,  and  all  SjrU 
as  a  benefactor,  intent  on  doing  good,  having,  as  all  ac- 
knowledged, the  most  extraordinary  powers  ever  possessed 
by  any  of  the  aona  of  men — who  had  wrouglit  innumerable 
miracles  of  healing,  whose  wisdom,  and  vitue,  and  eli>- 
quence  had  elevated  him  far  above  all  their  teachers,  their 
choice  of  Barabhas  and  rejection  of  Jesus  excites  oar 
amazement. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  name  of  this  atrocious 
offender  against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man  was  really 
Jeaua  Barabbas.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  several  ancient  MSS., 
the  Armenian  translation,  and  a  Syrian  translation  from  the 
Armenian,  write  his  name  thns  (see  Mill's  N.  T.,  Kuappiua 
N.  T.,  Grieshaeh's  X.  T.).  The  Greek  father,  Origen,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  gospel  by  Matthew,  observes  that  several 
MSS.  did  not  prtfix  Jvsus  to  the  name  Barahbaa ;  leaving 
na  to  infer  that  tlie  greater  number  did.     On  this  grooiul 
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robl>er  and  a  murdorer,  intimates  to  ns  what  passed  in  the 
•ecret  councils  of  the  Father,  when  onr  fallen  race  was  set 
in  comparison  or  contrast  with  his  only  begotten  son  (John 
ill.  16). 

What  the  Jewish  people  did,  when  they  denied  the  Holy 
One  and  the  Just,  and  required  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death,  and  that  a  murderer  should  be  released  to  them  in 
his  stead,  teaches  us  the  greatness  of  Gt>d's  mercy  and  love 
to  oar  race,  when  he  delivered  his  Son  for  us  in  onr  apos- 
tasy and  crimes  (see  John  iii.  16  ;  Rom.  viii.  32 ;  Som.  v.  8 ; 
John  xii.  27). 

The  divine  mercy  of  the  Father  chose  us,  deserving  as  we 
were  of  his  infinite  displeasure,  in  preference  to  his  own 
Son,  in  whom  he  was  ever  well  pleased.  He  preferred  that 
he  should  for  a  time  lay  aside  his  glory,  become  incarnate, 
and  be  despised  and  rejected,  loaded  with  insults,  and  re- 
proaches, and  stripes,  and  expire  on  the  cross,  rather  than 
oonaent  to  the  punishment  of  mad,  ungrateful,  impenitent 
slaves  of  sin  and  Satan,  who  were  eager  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  incarnate  Son.  Equal  also  was 
the  mercy  of  God  the  Son,  who  laid  aside  his  glory  and 
became  incarnate  only  that  he  might  become  a  victim  and 
m  sacrifice  for  our  sins — it  being  impossible  that  any  other 
▼ictim  should  stand  for  them  (see  Heb.  x.  5,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  18). 

If  we  regard  only  Pilate  and  the  Jews  in  this  matter,  it 
was  an  awful  crime  to  release  Barabbas  instead  of  Jesus ; 
bat  if  wo  look  at  it  as  the  necessary  means  appointed  by  the 
Divine  mercy  for  redeeming  the  world  from  the  power  of 
Satan  and  the  curse,  we  see  in  it  the  greatest  exhibition 
possible  of  the  holiness,  justice,  and  mercy  of  the  Divine 
government.  Had  Ood  treated  sinners  of  mankind  accord- 
ing to  their  guilt  and  desert,  and  the  innocent  according  to 
his  innocence,  all  our  sins  had  remained  on  our  own  heads, 
and  would  continue  so  to  remain  for  ever.  But  the  Holy 
One  and  the  Just  himself  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,  tliat  we  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto 
righteousness.    By  his  stripes  we  are  healed  (1  Pet  ii.  24). 

It  is  said  of  Barabbas  that  he  was  a  notable  offender  and 
m  prisoner.  The  substitution  of  our  Lord  for  such  a  person 
holds  out  a  hope  of  pardon  and  release  to  all  others,  how- 
ever aggravated  their  crimes;  and  in  the  same  ^^.^^^^^ 
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npostle  Panl  reasons :  "  Howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first  Jesna  Christ  migbt  ebow  forth  nil 
long-siift'ering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter 
believe  nu  him  tn  Hfe  everlasting"  (1  Tim.  i.  10). 

Some  have  found  in  Barabbas  a  figure  or  a,  representative 
of  Adam.  Adam  was  gnilty  of  rebellion,  of  robbing  God 
of  the  only  thing  in  the  earth  he  had  reserved  as  a  si^  of 
his  sovereignty,  and  of  destroying  bis  own  race  ;  Barabbaa 
was  a  prisoner  for  the  like  oftenccs — insurrection  or  sedi- 
tion, robbery,  and  mnrder.  On  the  other  band,  the  Lord 
Jesus,  as  the  bead  of  n  new  race  to  be  brought  into  bein^ 
through  his  death,  is  elsewhere  {Rom.  v.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45) 
pnt  in  a  parallel  with  the  first  Adam  and  his  race.  The 
latter  cannot  live  and  rise  to  a  new  life  without  the  former, 
and  the  former  cannot  render  life  to  the  latter  but  by  con- 
senting to  die  in  his  place.  Relations  like  these,  in  fact, 
existed  between  Adam  and  Barabbas  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Lord  Christ  on  the  Other.  The  divine  mercy  reqnired 
the  choice  which  was  actually  made.     Men  and  devils,  in 
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these  characters  or  qualities  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
priests  and  people,*  so  that  by  the  very  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  form  of  his  judgment,  the  Jews  did 
demand  the  crucifixion  of  their  king  and  Messiah.  He 
gave  him  this  title  also  in  the  epigraph  or  superscription  of 
tiie  cross,  and  refused  to  alter  a  word  of  it,  though  tlie  chief 
priests  besought  him  to  do  so.  "  Write  not '  the  king  of  the 
Jews,' "  but  that  he  said  "  I  am  king  of  the  Jews."  The 
priests  desired  Pilate  to  write  what  was  not  true,  and  Pilate 
firmly  refused  to  do  so.  Yet  Pilate  did  ascribe  to  him  his 
trne  character  repeatedly,  and  in  this  character  the  Jews  in- 
yoked  upon  him  a  punishment  unknown  to  their  laws.  Pilate 
all  along  appeal's  to  have  understood  that  the  royalty  he 
claimed  was  connected  with  the  religious  expectations  and 
iiopes  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  was  not  more  obnoxious  to 
punishment  than  were  their  own  religious  expectations  and 
desires.  But  to  resume.  Tlie  people,  thus  appealed  to,  as 
if  their  wishes  were  to  be  consulted  in  a  matter  of  of&cial 
judgment — 

Mark  xv.  13 ;  Matt  xxvii.  22 ;  Luke  xxiii.  21.  "  Cried 
out  again,''  "  and  all  say  unto  him.  Crucify  him,  crucify 
hiro,  let  him  be  crucified." 

How  strange,  how  unnatural,  that  they  should  desire  the 
infliction  of  a  barbarous  punishment,  unknown  to  their  laws, 
which  could  never  have  been  practised  among  them,  had 
they  not  been  a  subject  people.  Pilate  must  have  been 
greatly  surprised  by  these  boisterous,  unnatural  cries  of  the 
people.  But  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  embarrassment 
their  demand  caused  him,  by  putting  the  question  to  them, 
and  by  coupling  with  him  Barabbas,  who  had  been  really 
gnilty  of  three  crimes  which  the  Romans  punished  by  cruci- 
fixion, especially  wlien  the  oflTender  was  not  a  Roman  citi- 
zen. Thus  the  imprudence  of  Pilate,  and  the  crime  of  the 
priests  and  the  people,  prepared  the  way  to  the  mystery  of 
the  cross,  which,  up  to  this  moment,  was  so  concealed  and, 
to  all  human  appearances,  so  incredible ;  although  the  Lord 
himself  had  predicted  it  just  before  the  close  of  his  minis- 
try in  the  most  express  terms,  and  had  alluded  to  it,  in  a 
way  which  is  now  very  intelligible  to  us,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  ])ublic  ministry :  ^'  He  that  taketh 
Dot  up  his  cross  and  folio weth  after  me,  is  uot  ncotVVl^  vsH 
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me"  {Matt.  x.  38) ;  "  If  any  will  come  after  me,  let  Iiim 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  tbilow  me"  (Matt, 
xvi.  24) ;  "  And  whoever  doth  not  bear  lib  cross  and  come 
alter  me,  cannot  he  my  disciple"  (Luko  xiv.  27;  see  also 
Matt,  xxiii.  34).  These  expre3siou.s  show  that  the  manner 
of  his  death  was  ever  present  to  liis  mind.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  of  this  kind  ]>redicted  in  tlie  Scriptures,  which 
shows  ill  a  more  clear  light  that  our  Lord's  prophecy  was 
divine.  Before  he  lelt  Galilee,  he  predicted  his  crucitision 
in  the  plainest  language,  so  that  his  disciples  could  no 
longer  misapprehend  his  words,  although  they  could  not 
believe  them.  "  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and 
unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  coudcmti  him  to  death,  and 
they  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  to 
scourge  and  to  crucify,"  &c.  (Matt.  xx.  18,  19),  No  crime 
was  punished  by  the  law  of  Moses  (as  we  have  said)  bj 
crucifixion,  and  the  observation  of  John  upon  these  wor^ 
of  the  Jews  is  important :  "  It  is  not  lawfij  for  us  to  put  my 
1  to  death,  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled 
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What  I  chastise  a  man  in  whom  he  found  no  fault  at  all, 
at  he  had  declared  a  short  time  before !  True,  he  now 
modifies  the  expression  by  saying,  ''  I  have  found  no  cause 
ef  death  in  him."  Whether  this  change  of  expression  was 
designed  and  significant  or  not  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
he  aimed  to  save  himself  from  the  manifest  contradic- 
tion of  proposing  to  inflict  even  the  smaller  punisliment 
on  one  so  entirely  innocent  of  all  crime.  But  what  we 
ought  particularly  to  remark,  is  the  imprudence  of  Pilate, 
in  proposing  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  scourging,  without 
knowing  tliat  the  enemies  of  the  I^ord  would  be  satisfied 
with  it.  Yet  ho  binds  himself  to  this  extent,  while  he 
leaves  them  altogetlier  free.  He  was  weak  and  cowardly 
to  punish  at  all ;  and  having  inflicted  the  punishment  pro- 
posed, we  should  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  would  be 
firm  enough  to  discharge  him.  He  showed  his  fear  by 
yielding  at  all.  He  ought  to  have  known  the  workings  of 
corrupt  human  nature  too  well,  to  suppose  that  the  furious 
passions  of  the  priests  and  rulers  and  the  populace  would 
stop  precisely  at  the  point  he  should  fix.  The  scourging 
which  usually  preceded  capital  punishment  among  the 
Bomans,  was  an  incitement  to  the  people  to  persist  in  their 
demand.  Accordingly,  wc  find  that  the  announcement  of 
this  purpose  exasperated  the  multitude  yet  more,  and  per- 
ceiving the  power  they  had  acquired  over  Pilate  by  their 
vociferous  demands,  they  resolved  to  exercise  it;  for  as 
Mark  and  Luke  both  inform  us — 

Mark  xv.  14  ;  Luke  xxiii.  23.  "They  then  cried  out  the 
more  exceedingly,  and  were  instant  with  loud  voices, 
requiring  that  he  should  be  crucified.  And  the  voices  of 
them  and  of  tlie  chief  priests  prevailed." 

Had  Pilate  been  a  just  and  a  holy  man,  God  would  not 
have  allowed  him  to  be  brought  into  so  perilous  a  condi- 
tion, which  is  as  nmch  as  to  say  that  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  become  the  Governor  of  Judea  at  that 
time.  It  may  be  that  much  better  men  than  Pilate  coveted 
the  oflSce,  which  Tiberius  Caesar,  the  Roman  Emperor,  con- 
ferred upon  him.  If  the  afiiiirs  of  government  were 
managed  then  as  they  are  now,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  office  of  Governor  of  Judea  was  greatly  coveted  and 
sought  after  by  many  who  looked  upon  Pilat^'^  %^qa««^ 
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with  envy.  Yet  when  we  look  upon  these  times  in  the 
light  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  those  divine  purposes  which 
wert!  tlien  to  he  f'liltilled,  we  can  see  merty  in  the  failnre  of 
Pilate's  competitors,  and  judgment  upon  Pilate.  There 
was  a  needs  he  that  Christ  should  suffer  at  tliat  time,  bj 
wicked  iiands,  and  it  was  so  ordered  in  the  providence  of 
God,  tliat  the  voluntary  wickedness  of  Pilate  and  of  that 
generation  of  Jews  should  he  the  instrument. 

Matt,  xxvii,  24.  "When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  not 
prevail,  but  rather  that  a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am 
innocent  of  the  hlood  of  this  just  person :  see  you  to  it" 

Pilate  resorted  to  this  ceremony,  probably  while  sittiii|r 
on  iJie  judgment-seat  on  the  pavement  in  the  open  air.  anJ 
of  courec  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude  of  Jews 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  computed,  by  some 
authors,  that  at  the  festival  iif  the  Passover,  there  were  three 
millions  of  ]ieople  in  and  near  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  (See 
Vossius'  llarrniiTiy,  and  Josephus.)  Tlie  object  of  tlie  cere- 
mony thus  pu!>]icly  performed  was  to  clear  himself  of  the 
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was  a  most  remarkable  testimony  to  oar  Lord's  innocence. 
"We  read  nothing  like  it  in  history.  Pilate  is  not  content  to 
declare  several  times  publicly,  in  spite  of  calumnious  accu- 
sations persevered  in  before  the  people,  that  he  found  no 
feult  in  him.  Nor  is  it  enough  in  his  judgment  to  say  in 
figurative  language,  that  he  washes  his  hands  of  the  busi- 
ness— that  he  takes  no  part  in  the  accusations  made  against 
the  Lord  Jesus,  nor  in  his  death.  He  determines  to  per- 
form a  public  ceremony,  while  sitting  on  his  tribunal,  in 
the  view  of  the  immense  multitude  gathered  before  it,  con- 
sisting no  doubt,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  part  of  strangers, 
whom  the  feast  had  brought  to  Jerusalem,  as  an  attestation 
which  could  not  be  obscured  or  perverted ;  and  as  a  proof 
to  all  time  of  the  injustice  of  the  act  he  himself  was  about 
to  perform.  He  therefore  took  water,  and  probably  in  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  manner  he  was  capable  of, 
washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying  audibly,  "I 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  one :  ye  shall  see," 
(for  such  is  the  exact  meaning.) 

If  we  reflect  upon  this  transaction,  it  will  appear  very 
extraordinary.  Nothing  short  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  could  thus  connect  with  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
so  many  justificatory  circumstances,  without  making  them 
avail  to  his  deliverance — circumstances  which  proclaim  in 
the  most  impressive  form  his  more  than  human  virtue,  and 
yet  without  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  those  pro- 
phecies, which  foretold  that  he  should  be  numbered  with 
transgressors,  and  be  treated  as  though  he  were  one.  The 
whole  proceeding,  taken  together,  was  a  most  solemn 
acquittal  of  all  crime,  followed  by  a  punishment  which  was 
inflicted  only  upon  great  malefactors. 

Matt,  xxvii.  25.  "  Then  answered  all  the  people  and  said, 
His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children." 

Tliese  words  were  uttered  in  answer  to  those  of  Pilate,  in 
which  he  vainly  attempted  to  cast  on  the  people  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  unjust  act  he  was  about  to  perform.  Pilate 
had  intimated  to  them  his  belief,  that  they  should  some  day 
suffer  for  their  cruel  and  unjust  conduct,  and  the  meaning 
of  their  response  may  be  thus  expressed :  "  Your  fear  does 
not  affect  us  ;  we  have  no  fear  that  the  blood  of  this  man, 
whom  you  call  just,  will  be  demanded  of  ua  ot  oxs^x  ^^^ 
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terity.  \Ve  willingly  consent  to  bear  all  tbe  vengeance 
which  the  Divine  Justice  shall  see  proper  to  inflict.  We 
consent  to  be  responsible  for  whatever  injustice  there  may 
be,  and  to  bear  the  punishment  of  it."  Tliere  wa3,  however, 
a  menning  in  these  words  which  the  blinded  multitude 
did  not  intend,  and  which,  nevertheless,  lias  been  fulfilled 
in  respect  to  many  of  that  race,  and  will  yet  be  fulfilled  in 
respect  to  the  entire  nation.  "The  blood  of  Christ  cleans- 
eth  from  all  sin.  It  speaketh  better  tliinga  than  that  of 
Abel"  (Heb.  xii.  34) ;  and  this  imprecation,  uttered  in  the 
spirit  of  hate,  at  that  time,  will  hereafter  be  uttered  in  the 
spirit  of  mourning  and  bitterness,  and  be  answered  widi 
the  greatest  of  hlesaings  (Zech.  xii.  10), 

Mark  xv.  15 ;  Luke  xxiii.  2+,  25.  "  And  so  Pilate  having 
resolved  to  content  the  people,  gave  senlcneo  that  it  should 
be  aa  they  reqnircd,  and  be  released  unto  them  him  that 
for  sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison,  whom  they 
had  desired." 

Tims  ended  all  Pilate's  cfl^orta  to  reconcile  the  demands 
of  justice  and  his  own  conscience  with  his  fears.     "With 
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The  Romans  scourged  with  rods,  or  with  whip,  or  thongs, 
which  were  often  armed  with  little  bones  or  knots.  The 
term  used  by  Matthew  and  Mark  to  signify  scourge^  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  flagdLum^  from  which  we  get  the 
word  flagellation.  Flagdlum  is  derived  from  flagrum 
(a  whip),  or  ixoxnfl^agro^  to  burn,  on  account  of  the  burning 
sensation  it  occasions.'^  Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
terms  used  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  that  it  was  very 
cruel,  and  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(liii.  5, 10,  and  1.  5, 6) :  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions— bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  .  .  . 
Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,"  &c.  These  expres- 
sions, which  are  not  exaggerated,  signify  more  than  wo  can 
imagine. 

Scourging,  with  the  Komans,  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
apecies  of  torture.  It  was  resorted  to  sometime^  in  order  to 
extort  a  confession,  as  we  learn  by  Acts  xxii.  24.  In  the 
Apocryphal  book  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (ch.  ii. 
19),  we  have  some  evidence  of  the  use  of  torture  among  the 
Jews  for  the  same  purpose.  "  Let  us  examine  him  witli 
despitefulness  and  torture,  that  we  may  know  his  weakness 
and  prove  his  patience.  Let  us  condemn  him  with  a 
shameful  death ;  for  by  his  own  sayings  he  shall  be 
respected." 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  bodilv  suffer- 
ings  of  our  Lord  were  inflicted  through  the  instigation  of 
Satan.  From  the  ending  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness, before  our  Lord  entered  upon  his  public  ministry^ 


*  The  Roman  method  of  Boourging  differed  from  the  Jewish  in  seTeral 
mpectfl.  The  Jewish  wm  limited  to  forty  stripes,  from  which  it  was  the 
practiee  to  deduct  one,  either  from  motives  of  humanity  or  through  fear  of 
miatake  (Dent  xzr.  3 ;  2  Cor.  zL  24).  The  Romans  varied  in  the  number. 
Tha  Jews  soourged  with  Uto  vUulino,  a  leather  thong  simply,  according  to 
Ifaa  Rabbins.  The  Romans  used  rods^  whips,  or  thongs  {aeuletUU  JtagtUu), 
•a  stated  above.  They  also  bound  the  person  doomed  to  be  scourged  to  a 
eolumn,  having  first  entirely  denuded  ^e  body,  abduciie  hune  intra  aiqyu 
tiringUe  ad  columnam  foriiUr,  (Plant  Bacch.  Act  ir.  8e.  vii.,  Cicero  Orat 
pio  Rabiria  See  John  Leuaden's  Philologus  Hebneo  mixtus.  Dissert  49th, 
part  2d.)  Some  authors  have  undertaken  to  say  how  many  blows  were 
ittiyeted  by  Pilate*s  command  on  our  blessed  Lord ;  but  they  can  have  no 
of  knowing  anything  about  it  (See  Yoesius*  Harmony,  lib.  ii. 
T.  g  11) 
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until  l!iG  iiisiit  in  wliicli  be  was  betrayed,  Satan  was  like 
tbat  unclean  spirit,  dislodged  from  bis  honse,  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xii.  43  (see  verses  27  to  29  also).  Without  penetrat- 
ing tlic  mystery  of  oiir  Lord's  person,  be  felt  his  own  per- 
son cHppled  even  by  the  I^ord's  presence.  Ho  could  not 
resist  bis  word.  Observe  his  language  during  the  tempta- 
tion :  "  If  thou  be  tlie  Son  of  God"  (or  a  son  of  God)  (Matt, 
iv.  3,  C  ;  Luke  iv.  3,  9).  Had  be  really  known  the  Lord 
Jesns  to  be  Jehovali  incarnate,  his  Creator  and  the  Ix)rd  of 
heaven  and  earth,  it  is  incredible  tbat  be  even  should  have 
approached  him  in  the  way  of  temptation  ;  and  altbongh  he 
spoke  to  him,  as  it  were,  doiibtiugly,  as  though  he  might 
he  the  Son,  or  a  son  of  God,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
be  understood  "  the  Son  of  God"  to  bo  God  himself  in  the 
person  of  the  Son,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  but 
rather  a  mere  man,  whom  God  had  wonderfully  favored. 
The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  was  bidden  from  him,  as 
well  as  iVom  all  created  beings.  Tfiis  mystery  was  not  dis- 
closed until  the  resurrection  (Rom.  i.  4).  Being  ignorant, 
therefore,  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Lord,  when  he  was 
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Bot  be  reckoned  a  son.  So  thought  the  apostles ;  for  when 
thej  were  beaten  by  command  of  the  Jewish  council,  they 
departed  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suflTer 
shame  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Matt,  xxvii.  27 ;  Mark.  xv.  16.  "  Tlien  the  soldiers  of 
the  Governor  took  Jesus  and  led  him  away  into  the  common 
hall,  called  Prsetorium,  and  they  called  together  the  whole 
band." 

The  place  from  which  they  led  him  was  the  judgment- 
aeat  on  the  pavement,  where  he  had  stood  bound,  in  the 
view  of  Pilate  and  the  multitude,  without  saying  one  word. 
Tte  Praetorium,  you  remember,  was  Pilate's  residence,  and 
near  by.  The  common  hall  was  within  the  Praetorium. 
Some  suppose  that  this  expression  should  be  translated  into 
the  court  of  the  Prsetorium.  The  meaning  is,  the  soldiers 
of  the  Governor  led  Jesus  from  the  place  where  he  was 
standing,  before  the  palace  of  the  Governor,  into  an  inner 
court,  and  into  the  palace  itself.  It  appears  from  these 
verses  that  only  a  part,  probably  a  small  part,  of  the  soldiers 
were  present  on  the  pavement  at  this  time.  The  whole 
band  here  spoken  of  was  a  Roman  cohort,  which  contained 
several  companies,  each  consisting  of  100  men.  Cornelius 
(mentioned  Acts  x.  1)  was  a  centurion,  or  captain  of  100 
men,  in  a  cohort  called  the  Italian.  Julius  (mentioned 
Acts  xxvii.  1)  was  a  centurion,  or  captain  of  100  men,  in 
another  cohort  called  the  cohort  of  Augustus.  The  officer 
who  commanded  the  whole  cohort,  was  called  a  tribune. 
The  number  of  men  composing  a  cohort  is  not  certain.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  fixed,  nor  always  the  same.  Lipsius  says 
the  number  was  about  five  hundred  and  twenty. 

The  whole  band  or  cohort  having  been  called  together, 
the  tribune,  of  course,  was  at  their  head.  We  are  to  under- 
stand then,  that  the  things  next  mentioned  by  the  evan- 
gelists were  done  by  the  tribune  and  the  cohort,  and  the 
place  where  they  were  gathered  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable size.  We  must  not  confound  this  cohort  with 
another  which  was  assigned  to  guard  the  temple.  This 
cohort  depended  upon  the  priests  and  Levites,  to  whose 
immediate  command  it  was  subject,  but,  of  course,  under  the 
control  of  the  Governor.  It  was  to  this  cohort  Pilate 
refSorred  (Matt,  xxvii.  65),  when  he  said  to  the  priests^  <<  Yq 
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-?Eave  a  wiitcli,"  tliat  is  a  military  guard,  as  is  clear  by  Matt. 
sxviii,  12.  It  was  this  cohort  also,  or  a  part  of  it,  whidi 
attended  Judaa  to  tlie  garden  of  GeUiseraane,  and  who  were 
struck  to  the  ground  by  the  word  of  Jesus.  (John  sviii. 
3-6.)  The  centurion  spoken  of  in  Matt,  xsvii.  54,  probably 
belonged  to  the  cohort  which  was  attached  to  the  palace  of 
Pilate,  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  not  to  thai  which 
was  assigned  to  tlie  temple. 

It  \a  not  certain  that  all  the  soldiers  did  within  the  court 
of  the  palace,  was  done  by  tho  express  order  of  Pilate,  or 
within  his  view.  We  cannot  donbt,  however,  that  he  per- 
mitted it,  with  tlie  design  to  avoid  condemning  the  Lord  to 
death.  He  thongh  t,  probably,  that  the  severity  of  thesconii;- 
ing  wo\ild  move  the  people  to  pity,  and  that  they  might,  of 
their  own  accord,  exonerate  him  from  proceeding  further. 

If  we  suppose  that  these  cruelties  were  inflicted  by  the 
tribune  and  Ilia  Hokiiers,  without  the  express  command  of 
Pilate,  what  a  picture  does  it  give  us  of  their  barbarity! 
They  had  not  the  motives  of  the  priests  to  incite  thetn — 
ihev  felt  no  envy.     Xothing  short  of  the  satanic  love  of 
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him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands.  (Matt  xiv.  65.)  Irt7^^  *  ^^, 
attentively  consider  the  narrative,  we  may  find  for  these  ^ 
indignities  practised  by  the  soldiers  attached  to  the  temple, 
the  servile  disposition  to  cnrry  favor  with  the  priests,  which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  soldiers  attached 
to  the  palace  of  Pilate.  In  fine,  we  shall  search  in  vain 
for  any  explanation  of  the  scene  in  the  court  of  the  PrsB- 
torinm,  but  the  instigation  of  Satan.  The  inhumanity,  the 
insolence,  their  insulting  conduct  against  a  man  whom  the 
Governor  had  declared  innocent,  repeatedly,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  were  the  promptings  of  Satan,  and  designed 
to  extort  from  him  some  sign  or  mark,  by  which  that  foul 
spirit  could  know  who  he  was.  It  was  inexplicable  to  him, 
that  he  had  so  suddenly  acquired  the  ascendency,  as  he 
supposed,  over  that  mysterious  man,  whose  very  word  had 
hitherto  deprived  him  of  all  his  power.  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  narrative. 

The  whole  cohort  having  been  assembled  in  the  court 
(Matt,  xxvii.  28 ;  John  xix.  2),  "  They  stripped  him  (of  his 
clothing),  and  put  on  him  a  purple  (or  scarlet)  robe  or 
mantle." 

The  evangelists  use  different  words  to  express  the  color 
of  the  robe ;  but  there  is  no  greater  difference  between  them, 
than  between  the  words  red  and  reddish.  Purple  is  the 
more  sombre,  and  scarlet  the  more  lively  color.  Some 
suppose  that  what  we  call  crimson  is  the  same  color  which 
is  here  called  purple. 

Here,  for  the  second  time,  we  see  Jesus,  the  Lord  of 
glory,  dressed  in  purple  by  men  who  made  a  mockery  of 
his  royalty.  Herod  and  the  Romans  unite  in  this  mockery 
of  the  King  of  kings,  whose  royalty  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
shall  one  day  acknowledge.     (Philip  ii.  10.) 

We  see  here  that  these  brutal  soldiers  take  from  him,  and 
put  upon  him  what  they  please.  They  strip  him  of  his 
clothing,  to  increase  his  suffering  under  their  scourging. 
He  endures  all  without  uttering  a  word,  as  though  he  were 
insensible.  (Read  Ps.  civ.  2,  Luke  ix.  29,  Matt.  xvii.  2,  in 
this  connexion.) 

Matt,  xxvii.  29.  "  And  when  they  had  platted  a  crown 
of  thorns,  they  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right 
hand,  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him," 
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It  did  not  satisfy  tlie  craelty  of  the  Boldiets  to  make  & 
crown  of  a  siogle  thorny  brancli,  but  they  interwove  several 
branches,  arranging  the  points  of  the  thorns,  it  is  supposed, 
90  as  to  press  upon  different  parts  of  the  head.  Nor  was  it 
enough  simply  to  place  a  crown  of  ignominy  and  pain  on 
his  headj  so  as  to  rest  there  ;  hut  (as  wo  may  infer  from  the 
inhumanity  of  llie  soldiers,  who  affected  to  join  cruelty  to 
derision  and  mockery)  they  forced  it  on  his  iiead,  and  then 
smote  him  on  the  head  thus  covered  (as  we  shall  soon  learn, 
Matt,  xxvti.  30)  with  the  reed  they  had  placed  in  Lis  right 
hand  as  a  ecepti'e. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  passage  of  the  primeval  curse. 
b'od  said  to  Adam,  "  Cursed  ia  the  ground  for  thy  sake; 
thoms  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee."  (Gen. 
iii.  17.)  The  thorn  and  thistle  are  the  exterior  emblems  of 
the  curse,  and  thus  regarded,  they  cover,  as  with  a  veil, 
things  much  mure  terrible— all  tiie  consequences  of  the 
curse — sorrow,  siiflering,  toil,  death.  Lamech,  the  father 
of  Noah,  seems  thus  to  have  understood  it,  as  we  may  inter 
from  Gen.  v.  i39.     But  Noah  (though  his  name  signifies  rest 
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tained,  silently  and  meekly  as  a  lamb,  bore  the  mockery  of 
the  licentious  soldiery,  as  the  appointed  means  of  redemption. 
For  says  the  prophet  Isaiah  liii.  3,  4,  "  He  is  despised  and 
rejected  of  men — a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief — and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  him.  He  was 
despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not.  Surely  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows.  Yet  we  did  esteem  him 
stricken  and  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted."  This  trans- 
action in  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Pilate,  and  that  which 
had  occurred  a  few  hours  before  in  the  palace  of  the  High 
Priest,  were  the  fulfilment  of  Is.  1.  6 :  "I  gave  my  back 
to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the 
hair.     I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting." 

John  xix.  4.  "  Pilate  therefore  went  forth  again,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Behold  I  bring  him  forth  unto  you,  that  ye 
may  know  that  I  find  no  fault  in  him." 

The  context  shows  that  Pilate  went  out  of  the  Prsetorium 
to  the  judgment-seat,  a  little  in  advance  of  Jesus,  having 
given  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  with  their  prisoner. 
As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  the  words  just  quoted,  the  Lord 
Jesus  came  within  view,  and  Pilate  added,  "  Behold  the 
man,"  an  expression  much  of  the  same  import  as  "  here  he 
comes,"  or  "  here  he  is."  But  why  should  Pilate  bring  him 
forth  for  the  reason  he  gave  ?  We  suppose  that,  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  the  soldiers 
took  the  condemned  person  from  the  court  of  the  palace 
directly  to  the  place  of  execution;  but  this  course  was 
departed  from  by  Pilate  for  the  reason  he  gave.  We  must 
bear  it  in  mind,  that  Pilate  had  already  given  sentence  that 
it  should  be  as  they  required  (Luke  xxiii.  24) ;  and  the 
scourging,  and  other  cruelties  inflicted  in  the  court,  were 
preparatory  to  the  execution.  Yet  Pilate,  as  if  the  matter 
were  still  depending,  interrupts  the  execution,  in  the  way 
mentioned  in  this  verse,  and  the  sense  of  his  words  to  the 
people  may  be  expressed  thus :  "  Although  I  have  given 
sentence  that  this  man  should  be  crucified,  and  the  soldiers 
have,  by  scourging,  begun  the  execution  of  that  sentence, 
yet,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  place  of  crucifixion,  I  bring 
him  forth  again  to  you,  that  you  may  know  that  I  am  most 
firmly  persuaded  of  his  innocence."  He  hoped  that  the 
inhumanity  of  the  soldiers  would  excite  their  eomi^^s^vycL. 
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Pilate,  in  fact,  employed  every  means  to  save  Jesos,  except 
one,  and  that  was  firmness,  founded  upon  tlie  purpose 
to  prefer  justice  to  every  other  interest  or  motive,  with- 
out wliich  even  firmnesa  can  effect  hut  little. 

John  six.  S.  "Tlien  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe" — 

And,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  bearing  in  Iiis  hand 
the  reed.  The  purple  robe  was  put  upon  him  to  deride  hi* 
royalty,  and  that  ho  still  wore.  "Why  not,  then,  the  reed, 
seeing  that  had  l>eeo  put  into  hi^  hands  for  the  same  pur- 
pose "i 

John  xix.  5.  "  And  Pilate  said  to  tbem,  Behold  the 
man  ! " 

We  may  regard  this  act  of  Pilate  as  the  presentation  to 
the  people  of  the  true  Messiah  they  had  so  long  expected — 
the  most  august  function  possible  for  any  man  in  any  station 
to  pei'fonn.  Yet  a  Messiah  already  rejected  by  the  people 
whom  he  came  to  bless  and  to  save ;  and  through  their 
means  crowned  witli  a  diadem  of  thome,  livid  witb  bruises, 
bearing  in  his  liami  a  feeble  reed,  and  covered  by 
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persist  in  saying  that  he  is  a  guilty  man,  but  you  do  not 
prove  it.  I  have  examined  him  in  private  and  in  public, 
and  I  find  him  innocent.  I  have  already  done  too  much. 
I  have  condescended  to  the  utmost  limits  possible,  and  I  am 
resolved  to  go  no  further."  But  Pilate  (if  such  was  his 
meaning)  did  not  know  his  own  heart.  His  conscience  had 
too  often  suffered  violence  to  retain  its  authority.  He 
shoald  have  listened  to  its  first  dictates,  then  it  would  have 
served  him  at  the  critical  moment. 

We  observe  here  another  reiteration  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  by  Pilate,  and  that,  too,  after  he  had  delivered 
him  to  be  crucified.  The  providence  of  God  so  appointed  it,  in 
order  to  remove  every  pretext  to  future  calumnies.  The  cross 
of  Christ  must  not  be  dishonored,  even  in  the  view  of  men, 
with  the  least  suspicion,  much  less  with  the  stain  of  personal 
gailt ;  for  then  it  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  others.  The  evangelists  who 
record  these  facts,  wrote  while  they  were  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  and  they  attested  the  truth  of  their  words  with  their 
lives.  The  malice  of  the  Jews  was  unable  to  invent  any- 
thing to  the  contrary,  which  bore  even  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  truth. 

John  xix.  7.  "  The  Jews  answered  him :  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself 
the  son  of  God." 

Perhaps  this  verse  should  be  read  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  pronouns  we  and  our.  As  if  they  had  said,  "  However 
innocent  he  may  appear  to  you,  when  judged  according  to 
your  law,  you  should  remember  that  we  also  have  a  law, 
binding  upon  him  and  all  Jews,  which  we,  as  Jews,  chiefly 
regard  in  this  business,  and  which  you  also  would  be  justi- 
fied in  regarding,  he  ought  to  die,  and  therefore  it  can  be  no 
crime  or  fault  in  you  to  adjudge  him  to  be  guilty  of  death." 

Thus  considered,  this  answer  is  an  argument  designed  to 
remove  the  scruples  of  Pilate,  inasmuch  as  they  alleged  the 
existence  of  a  law  which  would  justify  the  judgment  they 
demanded.  But  if  such  was  their  design,  the  argument 
had  not  the  effect  they  desired  upon  the  mind  of  Pilate,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  This  they  did  not  foresee.  Yet  Pilate, 
being  a  heathen  and  unacquainted  with  their  laws,  could 
not  judge  of  them  for  himself,  and  he  could  not  «\W?i  SxVc^ 
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influence  his  judgment  without  consenting  to  be  the  instrn- 
ment  of  their  passions.  But  what  was  this  law  to  which 
they  referred  ? 

It  is  very  certain  they  had  no  kwivhich  appointed  cruci- 
fixion as  tliG  penalty  or  punishment  of  any  crime,  but  this 
was  the  kind  of  punishment  which  they  required.  This 
they  knew  full  well,  and  therefore  they  were  guarded  in 
their  phraseology.  For  observe,  tliey  did  not  say,  "  by  our 
law  he  ought  lo  be  crucified,"  but  that  "  he  ought  to  die, 
because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God." 

It  is  not  clear  what  idea  the  Jews  intended  to  imprWB 
upon  the  mind  of  Pilate,  by  this  accusation,  bat  it  is  very 
certain,  from  the  discourses  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (enforced  az 
they  were  by  his  miracles),  that  they  understood  him  to 
claim  sonship  in  the  proper  sense  and  equality  with  the 
Father,  This  is  proved  by  John  v.  18.  "Tlierefore  the 
Jews  sought  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God."  In  this  particular,  the  Jews  of 
that  day  jucjge  much  more  accurately  of  our  Lord's  word! 
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the  cxth  Psalm  proving  that  the  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  David. 
They  felt  the  force  of  the  argnment,  and,  if  unwilling  to 
admit  it,  were  unable  to  answer  it.  Besides,  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (ix.  6)  applies  to  him,  among  other  names,  these : 
"Wonderful  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.^  Modern  Jews  have  endea- 
vored to  evade  this  passage  by  a  different  translation — 
Wonderful,  Counsellor  of  the  Mighty  God,  of  the  Everlast- 
ing Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  we  may  ask  with 
Paul,  Who  hath  been  the  counsellor  of  the  Mighty  God,  but 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  ?  (Rom.  xi.  34.  See  Prov.  viii.  22-30, 
and  XXX.  4.) 

These  passages,  and  many  others  that  may  be  cited,  prove 
that  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  were 
firmly  laid  in  the  Old  Testament,  although  the  Jews,  even 
the  most  learned  of  them,  may  not  have  clearly  understood 
them ;  for  Paul  says  (Acts  xiii.  27),  they  "  knew  not  the 
voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day." 
Yet  their  ignorance  of  their  own  Scriptures  was  no  ground 
for  denying  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  the  Son  of  God, 
nor  did  it  dispense  them  from  the  obligation  to  receive  him 
and  believe  in  him.  Even  the  ministrv  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
would  have  been  without  effect  had  he  not  declared  to  them 
his  true  character,  and  their  belief  in  him  and  reception  of 
him  as  a  mere  man  would  have  been  imperfect  and  even 
vain.  This  accusation  then  was  one  which  mast  of  necessity 
fall  upon  the  Messiah  promised  by  God,  because  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Messiah  should  not  only  be  the  Son  of 
God,  but  declare  himself  as  such.  Even  Caiaphas  and  the 
council  appeared  to  have  believed  this;  as  we  may  infer 
from  his  question,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
Blessed"  (Mark  xiv.  61),  for  it  was  upon  his  answer  to  this 
ancstion,  claiming  that  character,  that  they  condemned  him 
(Mark  xiv.  62,  64).  Let  us  come  now  to  the  second  suppo- 
sition, viz.  that  he  usurped  this  adorable  character,  or 
assumed  it  without  proof. 

We  may  admit  that  such  a  claim  could  never  be  esta- 
blished by  mere  assertion  or  argument,  or  by  any  merely 
hnman  testimony  or  proof.  Divine  though  he  was,  yet  his 
divinity  was  hidden  under  a  merely  human  form,  without 
any  external  evidences  which  human  perception  eoxAdLT^-wii, 
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His  wisdom  anil  eloqueuce  were  wonderfal,  but  these  might 
have  been  iuipavled  by  Divine  influence  to  one  of  merely 
LuniaQ  nature.  Hence  it  was  our  Lord  constantly  appealed 
to  his  works.  ''  Yg  sent  unto  John,  and  he  tare  witnes 
nnto  the  trutlj,  but  I  receive  not  testimony  from  man  {.John 
T.  33).  13ut  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John  ;  for 
the  works  that  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  do — Uie  same 
works  that  I  do  bear  witness  of  me  (John  v.  SO).  K  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father  believe  me  not"  {John  x.  37. 
See  also  John  s.  24,  25).  And  at^r  the  close  of  bis  pubUc 
ministry  he  said :  "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  worb 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin''  (John  xv. 
24),     These  texts  are  sufficient  on  this  point. 

It  was  the  low  estimate  entertained,  even  by  the  meet 
learned  among  the  Jews,  at  that  time,  which  led  them  lo 
expect  that  the  Messiah  would  openly  claim  his  office,  witli- 
oot  respect  to  miraculous  proof,  which  caused  our  Lord  tossy 
to  them,  "  I  have  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  y©  receive 
me  not :  If  another  shall  come  in  his  own  najTie  him  ye  will 
receive"  (John  v.  43).     And  for  the  same  reason  he  predicted 
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some  miracles  which  the  public  did  not  witness.  He  walked 
on  the  sea,  he  withered  a  fig  tree  by  his  word,  he  exerted 
his  power  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  causing  one  of  them  to 
bring  tribute-money  to  the  hook  of  Peter.  He  was  transfi- 
gured before  three  of  them,  and  called  Moses  and  Elias  into 
his  presence.  He  might  have  performed  all  these  miracles 
before  the  priests  and  rulers  had  it  been  consistent  with  the 
divine  purpose  to  do  so.  He  might  have  overawed  and 
overpowered  them  by  assuming  his  glory  before  them,  and 
caused  the  people  to  tremble  as  they  did  when  he  appeared 
to  them  upon  Mount  Sinai.  But  such  evidence  would  have 
left  their  hearts  unchanged,  and  it  was  not  the  divine  pur- 
pose that  he  should  throw  oflf  the  covering  of  his  humanity 
to  prove  to  them  his  Deity. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  this  second  supposition  is  entirely 
groiuidless,  and  therefore  this  new  accusation  was  an  evi- 
dence both  of  their  ignorance  and  their  wickedness.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  the  next  vei-se. 

John  xix.  8.  "  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying, 
be  was  the  more  afraid." 

This  new  accusation  struck  Pilate  with  great  force,  and 
be  was  unable  at  the  instant  to  discover  whether  it  was  a 
mere  calumny  or  had  some  foundation  in  fact  He  must 
bave  observed  something  very  mysterious  in  the  silence  of 
the  Lord  Jesus — in  his  superhuman  patience  and  mildness, 
in  his  tranquil  dignity  under  the  greatest  outrages — and  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  reflect,  ^'  If  a  man,  what  a 
man  !"  His  answers,  when  necessary,  were  equally  incom- 
prehensible. He  must  have  remembered  that  he  claimed 
to  be  a  king,  but  of  a  kingdom  different  from  the  kingdoms 
of  this  earth.  He  recollected,  also,  what  he  said  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  birth  and  mission  into  this  world.  What  could 
these  words  mean  ?  Then,  again,  the  distressing  dream  of 
his  wife,  and  her  urgent  expostulation.  Perhaps,  also,  he 
had  previously  heard  of  his  preaching,  his  eminent  virtue, 
his  wonderful  works.  Such  considerations  would  naturally 
bring  him  to  a  pause,  and  lead  him  seriously  to  inquire 
what  this  new  character  or  office,  which  he  was  accused 
of  usurping,  could  be,  and  what  were  the  grounds  of  his 
claim  to  it.  Such  reflections,  also,  would  naturally  excite 
regret,  if  not  fear,  for  what  he  had  doQe,  and  i«dx  t^  y^^ 
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cec'l  i'liiflier.  Tliej  would  increase  liis  perplexities  and  ha 
desire  to  meddle  no  further  in  a  matter  where  there  waa  pex- 
liaps  something  supernatural  and  divine.  Perhaps,  also, 
they  inspired  the  hope  that  he  might  find  by  the  investiga- 
tion a  way  of  escape  from  the  danger  of  condemning  a  m»n 
not  merely  jiiat,  hut  of  divine  origin.  But  the  place  where 
be  tlien  stood  was  unsuitable  for  such  an  investigation  and 
even  for  calm  reflection.     He  therefore 

John  xix.  9.  "  Went  again  into  the  judgment  hall"  (or 
ratlier  Prietorium),  "  and  saith  unto  Jesns,  Whence  ut 
thou?" 

Tlie  design  of  this  question,  it  ia  probable,  was  not  to 
ascertain  his  birthplace  or  family,  as  such  a  question  would 
be  understoiid  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men ;  but 
rather  to  draw  from  him  what  Pilate  supposed  to  be  hi* 
secret  in  regard  to  his  snpernatnral  origin,  not  known 
to  tlie  public.  AVe  must  bear  in  mind  that  Pilate  was  8 
heathen,  and  that  his  religion  taught  him  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  gods  and  goddesses,  who  had  given  birtb  to 
heroti,  uiid  although  he  may  have  regarded  such  beings  » 
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word  might  have  confirmed  Pilate  in  the  high  idea  he 
b^an  to  entertain,  is  more  astonishing  (when  judged  of  by 
the  mles  of  human  prudence)  than  his  silence  under  humi- 
liation and  sufferings.  Pilate  thought  probably  that  he  was 
doing  honor  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  propose  a  question  to  him, 
which  implied  a  doubt  whether  he  might  not  be  of  nobler 
birth  than  most  other  men.  He  thought  probably  that  self- 
interest,  or  a  desire  to  escape  punishment,  would  prompt  an 
answer,  which  might  lead  not  only  to  the  discovery  of  his 
innocence  (about  which,  however,  Pilate  did  not  doubt)  but 
of  his  greatness — of  his  relations  with  some  deity — of  his 
motives  in  thus  coming  among  men  to  mingle  with  them, 
and  which  had  induced  him  to  suffer  so  much  without  a 
murmur  or  a  word— of  his  own  power  and  resources,  and 
of  the  chastisements  which  would  befal  those  who  should 
dare  to  condemn  him  to  death.  But  more  than  this,  Pilate 
thought  that  he  had  the  right  to  question  the  Lord  Jesus 
about  everything  that  regarded  his  condition  and  person, 
and  to  have  an  answer.  In  this,  we  need  not  say,  Pilate 
erred  greatly.  It  is  not  to  such  as  Pilate,  but  to  the  hum- 
ble, that  the  Lord  reveals  himself.  It  is  to  faith,  the  fii-st  of 
his  gifts,  that  he  grants  all  others.  Pilate  could  not  com- 
prehend this  mystery. 

John  xix.  10.  "Then  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  Speakest 
thou  not  unto  me?" 

These  words  discover  clearly  the  secret  disposition  of 
Pilate,  and  confirm  the  suggestions  already  made.  His 
words  may  be  paraphrased  thus  :  "  Is  it  for  my  interest  that 
I  inquire  whence  you  are  ?  Is  it  my  condition  or  yours  that 
is  now  in  question  ?  Is  it  not  an  extraordinary  precaution 
which  I  am  now  taking  in  your  behalf,  to  find  out,  if  I  can, 
whether  there  is  not  something  extraordinary  in  your 
origin  ?  Plainly,  it  is  your  interest  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion I  desire  upon  a  matter  so  important  to  yourself.  Your 
silence  is  out  of  place,  and  will  make  you  responsible  for 
any  mistake  I  may  fall  into.  My  duty  is  done  when  I  have 
endeavored  to  inform  myself,  but  I  go  even  beyond  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  you,  by  your  silence,  make  my  good 
intentions  and  my  pains  useless."  With  such  reflections 
Pilate  would  naturally  endeavor  to  justify  himself  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  condemn  the  silence  of  the  Lord  Je&ua.  Bwl 
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there  is  another  view  of  the  matter,  Pilate  did  not  need 
lighf,  but  courage.  Ho  had  repeatedly  declared  the  inno- 
cence of  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  needed  no  further  proof. 
He  had  already  succumbed  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 
though  he  knew  their  malice  and  hatred.  The  moika  of 
cruelty  which  the  Lord  bore  upon  his  person,  were  ihe 
effects  of  Pilate's  guilty  complaisance  to  the  priests  sod 
rulera.  ITiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Filate  wonM 
have  been  more  just  or  more  firm  had  the  Lord  Jesus  told 
him  who  lie  was  or  whence  he  came.  He  had  no  meana  of 
rescue  but  the  exertion  of  the  divine  power  concealed  witliin 
him,  but  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  Father  that  he  ehotild 
exert  it ;  for  "  how  then  could  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled 
that  thus  it  must  be !  "    (Matt.  xxvi.  54,) 

If  we  consider  the  object  of  Pilate's  inquiry  we  sliall  eee 
many  reasons  why  his  question  should  not  have  been  an- 
swered. Pilate  was  a  Gentile  and  an  idoJator,  igTiorantof 
the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  form 
any  proper  conception  of  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Mo- 
siah.     Had  the  Scripturee,  wliieh  described  his  greaines 
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him  innocent ;  and  also  subjected  him  to  a  crael  scourging. 
If  he  had  the  power  to  do  justice,  why  did  he  knowingly 
do  injustice,  and  instead  of  being  the  master  and  mler  of 
the  JewS|  become  their  slave  or  their  tool  ?    But  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  boast  of  one's  power  and  authority  than  to 
exercise  either  properly.    It  is  much  easier  to  covet  high 
places  than  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  them.  The  pride  of  a  man 
in  power  is  enough  to  make  him  formidable  to  his  fellows, 
but  it  requires  great  virtue,  as  well  as  intelligence,  to  use 
power  only  for  good  ends.    It  is  true,  Pilate  was  profoundly 
Ignorant  of  the  august  being  whom  he  thus  addressed.    He 
had  no  conception  that  he  himself  would  one  day  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  that  man  whom  he  thus  ad- 
dressed.   But  if  it  had  been  the  humblest  of  Pilate's  sub- 
jects who  then  stood  before  him,  his  language  was  unjustifi- 
able in  every  point  of  view.     Is  justice  nothing — ^is  probity 
nothing — duty  nothing  ?    Is  God's  providence  nothing,  and 
the  judgments  of  men — ^are  they  not  subject  to  revision  f 
Can  one  man  be  the  god  of  another  ?  Is  it  chance  that  puts 
one  man  in  the  power  of  another  ?    Is  the  mere  caprice  of 
the  stronger  the  proper  rule  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  ? 
If  not,  then  Pilate  committed  the  most  grievous  errors  pos- 
uble.    His  words  evince  pride,  as  well  as  contempt  of 
innocence  and  virtue. 

John  zix.  11.  '^  Jesus  answered,  Thou  couldst  have  no 
power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  tliee  from 
above." 

It  is  remarkable^  that  these  are  the  first  words  our  Lord 
uttered,  so  far  as  we  know,  after  his  former  private  inter- 
view with  Pilate  within  the  Prsetorium,  when  he  avowed 
his  kingly  character  (John  xviii.  37);  although,  in  the 
meantime,  he  had  been  sent  to  Herod  and  sent  back  by 
him  to  Pilate — ^re-examined  by  Pilate  in  the  presence  of 
the  Jews,  and  scourged  by  the  soldiers  in  the  court  of  his 
palace.  During  all  these  scenes,  and  under  all  these  indig- 
nities, he  opened  not  his  mouth,  thus  fulfilling  Isaiah  liii.  7. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  what  he  said  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  an  answer  to  Pilate's  question,  ^^  Whence  art 


*  See  Jounel,  Vol.  Tiil  415-420^' where  thii  note  is  printed  with  some 
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tlioat"  Tliat  question  he  had  answered  before  when  he 
said  he  was  a  king  (John  xviii.  3T).  What  he  said  on  this 
occasion  waa  intended  to  inatnict  Pilate  upon  the  point  of 
his  own  authority,  and  to  inform  him,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, of  the  relative  guilt  of  those  concerned  in  this  trais- 
action.  liut  why  should  he  epeat  upon  this  subject  while 
he  remained  sileut  upon  all  others  ?  We  suppose  the  rea»n 
is,  that  Pilate's  remark  trenched  upon  the  honor  of  tie 
divine  government,  inasmuch  as  he  claimed  a  power  inde- 
pendent of  the  providential  government  of  God, 

Pilate  derived  his  power  from  Tiberius  Casmr.  'Rberins 
had  been  chosen  by  Augustus  Ctesar  to  sncceed  him  in  the 
imperial  office.  Augustua  Ciesar  overturned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  and  by  military  force  had  made  him- 
self the  master  of  the  Roman  people.  He  also  enlarged  his 
dominions  by  conquest.  Tliua  we  trace  the  power  and 
authority  of  Pilate  back  to  a  usurpation.  How,  then,  could 
Pilate's  power  bo  said  to  have  been  given  him  from  above, 
that  is,  from  heaven  i 

The  answer  is,  that  it  came  to  him  in  the  order  of  Qod'i 
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tion  of  the  purpose  of  redemption.  If  such  was  our  Lord's 
meaning,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pilate  compre- 
hended it,  and  we  must  therefore  receive  these  words  as  an 
instraction  for  the  church  in  all  ages.  The  remaining  words 
of  this  verse,  and  the  last  which  our  Lord  ever  addressed  to 
Pilate,  are  these  : — 

John  xix.  11.     "Therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto 
thee  hath  the  greater  sin." 

These  words  are  a  deduction  or  conclusion  from  the  pre- 
vious proposition.  Tlie  fact  that  Pilate's  power  was  derived 
firom  above  (that  is,  as  we  have  explained,  it  came  to  him 
in  the  way  of  God's  providence),  was  the  reason  why 
Pilate's  sin  was  less  than  the  sin  of  him  who  brought  the 
Lord  to  Pilate's  bar.  To  unfold  this  reasoning,  we  must 
consider  carefully  both  the  premises  and  the  conclusion. 
And  first  as  to  Pilate's  sin  :  This  did  not  consist  in  the  mere 
fkct  that  he  took  cognizance  of  the  accusation  made  against 
Jesus.  It  was  his  business— his  ofiicial  duty,  to  do  so,  and 
power  had  been  given  him  from  above  for  that  purpose. 
His  sin  consisted  in  the  abuse  or  sinful  exercise  of  his  legiti- 
mate powers — in  his  cowardice,  his  unjust  regard  to  infu- 
riated men,  in  his  vain  expedients  to  get  rid  of  his  duties, 
ia  the  cruelties  he  had  perpetrated  under  pretext  of  clemen- 
cqr,  in  his  unjust  judgment,  in  opposition  to  the  known  and 
declared  innocence  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  may  trace  all 
these  sins  to  one  source — the  fear  of  man.  Had  Pilate's 
courage  been  equal  to  his  judgment  and  conscience,  he 
would  have  soon  put  an  end  to  the  proceeding,  and  dispersed 
the  boisterous  crowd  (if  necessary)  by  the  military  force  at 
his  command,  or  if  that  force  was  unequal  to  the  emergency, 
he  would  rather  have  sacrificed  his  life  than  his  conscience. 
But  sins  springing  from  fear  are  less  heinous  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  those  which  fiow  from  envy  and  hatred.  It  is 
plain  that  Pilate  wished  to  deliver  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
equally  plain  that  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  wished  to 
destroy  him.  They  were  active  in  bringing  the  object  of 
their  hate  to  the  bar  of  Pilate,  and  malicious,  as  well  as 
active,  in  making  false  accusations.  It  was  Pilate's  duty  to 
hear  them,  but  not  to  yield  when  he  discovered  their  malice 
and  falsehood.  They  pursued  their  victim  hotly  and  with 
the  malice  of  murderers :   Pilate,  through  weakue^  «.\i<i 
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fear,  jiuldeJ  to  their  importunity  and  threats.  Tliis  is  one 
view  of  the  matter.  There  is,  however,  a  point  of  difficnlty 
not  yet  noticed.  Are  the  priests  chiefly  intended  by  the 
expression,  "  He  that  delivered  me  to  thee,"  &c.  We  ob- 
serve tlio  pronoun  is  in  the  singular  number,  as  though 
some  one  person  was  intended,  "  Therefore  hs  tiiat  deli- 
vered me,"  &c.  Let  us  attend  first  to  the  historical  facts. 
Judas  betrayed  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  band,  the  captain, 
and  the  officera  of  the  Jews  (John  xviii,  1-3),  They  led 
him  to  Annas  (v.  13) ;  Annus  sent  him  to  Caiaphas  (v.  24); 
Caiaphas  examined  him  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  {v. 
19-22).  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  was  taken  to  the  council, 
and  the  elders,  chief  priests,  and  rulers  came  together  (Luke 
xxii.  1)6) ;  and  the  whole  multitude  took  him  to  Filale 
(Luke  sxiii.  1,  in,  13,  1+ ;  John  xviii.  28),  To  whom,  then, 
does  the  word  hi;  refer  ?  Some  commentators  say  that  the 
singular  he  is  put  for  the  plural,  and  includes  Judas,  the 
higli  priest,  and  the  whole  Sanhedrim,  Diodati  says  it 
refers  to  the  chief  priest  and  the  Jews,  Adam  Clark  thinks 
Juda«  uTid  the  Jews  are  meant ;  Henry  saya  either  the  Jews 
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est  then  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?" 
(Matt  xxvi.  63.)  And  this  also :  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that 
I  might  take  it  again.  No  one  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again"  (John  x.  17, 18).  These  passages 
prove  that  none  of  these  enemies  of  our  Lord  had  any  power 
over  him  at  all  but  such  as  he  himself  permitted  them  to 
exercise.  Does  not,  then,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  diflTer- 
ence  between  Pilate  and  these  others  fail,  if  the  view  taken 
be  the  correct  one  ?    Let  us  attempt  another  explanation. 

Turn  to  Gen.  iii.  15,  the  first  prediction  and  promise  to 
fiiUen  man — a  prediction  which  in  fact  preceded  the  utter- 
ance of  the  curse.  "  And  the  Lord  God  said  to  the  serpent, 
Because  thou  hast  done  this ....  I  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed; 
it  shall  bruise  (or  rather,  crush  thee,  as  to)  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  But  in  the  meantime  Satan 
(who  acted  by  the  serpent)  acquired  a  dominion  in  this 
world  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
god  of  this  world  (•  ^*««  r*v  mm^%^  T»wv^  2  Cor.  iv.  4) — the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  (Eph.  ii.  2) — the  prince  of 
this  world  (John  xiv.  30 ;  xvi.  11) — the  power  of  darkness 
(Lake  xxii.  53).  (See  also  Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  1  John  iii.  8 ; 
Kev.  xii.  7-10 ;  xx.  3.)  The  power  or  dominion  of  Satan 
thus  acquired,  is  altogether  different  from  the  powers  of 
human  governments.  These  are  changed  and  overturned- 
in  the  order  of  Providence,  but  the  power  which  Satan 
acquired  at  the  fall  of  man  could  be  broken,  consistently 
with  the  divine  justice,  only  by  the  incarnation  and  atone- 
ment of  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  John  says  (1  Ep.  iii.  8) : 
"  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  (^that  is, 
in  the  flesh)  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;" 
and  Paul  teaches  (Heb.  ii.  14)  that  the  Son  of  God  became- 


think—*'  that  I  cannot  now^  as  easily  as  I  did  then,  **  pray  to  my  Father  and 
he  will  immediately  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels"  for  my 
rescue.  '*  But  how,  then,  shall  the  Scriptures  concerning  my  decease  (exo- 
dus) at  Jerusalem,  of  which  Moses  and  Hias  spake,  *  be  fulfilled  V"  Ac.  The 
emphatic  ih<m  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  peculiar  privilege  of  Peter ;  the 
emphatic  n<w  to  the  time  of  the  transfiguration  ;  and  the  whole  expression  to 
the  inconaiderateneiB  of  thia  diaeiple. 
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a  partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  through  (or  by  the  coeaiis 
of  hid)  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of 
deatii,  that  is,  ihe  devil,  who  acted  by  tlie  serpent  epoken  of 
in  Gen.  iii.  15  (see  Rer.  xx.  2).  Tliese  considerations  show 
that  Satan  gained  a  power  which  in  some  sense  was  inde- 
pendent, inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  defeated  or  destroyed, 
consistently  with  the  divine  wisdom  and  purposed  mercy 
towards  man,  except  by  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  price. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  this  sacrifice  was  to  be 
made.  Let  us  suppose  the  cui-se  npon  the  serpent  (Geo. 
iii.  15)  had  n  reference  to  Satau,*  and  its  terms  imply  k 
contest,  or  an  assault,  by  him  npon  the  predicted  seed.  He 
had  no  power  to  crush  the  head  of  the  woman's  seed,  tlitt 
ie,  perpetually  to  retain  the  dominion  he  had  usurped  by 
the  fall  of  Adam,  but  he  had  tlie  power,  in  the  figurative 
language  of  the  prediction,  to  assault  and  wound  the  heel 
of  the  seed  ;  although  the  act  was  full  of  peril  to  himsolf, 
for  his  head  or  dominion,  while  engaged  in  that  act,  would 
be  cursed,  and  be  for  ever  destroyed.  Although  tiiia  pre- 
diction thus  referred  to  Satan,  yet  the  mystery  which  it 
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occurred  there,  and  at  the  palace  of  Pilate.  He  was  the 
chief  actor,  while  Judas,  the  chief  priests,  and  the  Jews 
were  his  guilty  instruments.  All  this  is  implied  in  the 
transaction  which  was  then  to  be  performed.  His  power 
was  then  to  be  crushed,  but  in  the  way  of  a  seeming  vic- 
tory. K  then  the  death  of  the  Lord  on  the  cross,  by  means 
of  Judas,  the  Jews,  and  Pilate,  was  foretold  by  the  words 
(€ku.  iii.  15),  "  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,"  they  imply  at 
the  least,  that  Satan  should  be  the  chief  actor  in  that  con- 
flict; and  the  same  thing  we  conceive  is  implied  in  the 
words  (Luke  xxii.  53)  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  those  who 
came  to  apprehend  him,  ''gThis  is  your  hour,  and"  (the 
hour  of)  "  the  power  of  darkness  "  is  the  hour  of  Satan's 
power.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  the  words  under  consider- 
ation, regards  this  power  as  single  or  one^  which  he  personi- 
fies in  Satan.  As  if  he  had  said,  '<  Thou,  Pilate,  couldest 
have  no  power  over  me  at  all,  except  it  were  given  thee  in 
the  order  of  God's  providence,  for  the  purpose  of  civil 
government  It  is  no  sin  in  you  to  exercise  this  power  for 
the  punishment  of  evildoers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well  (1  Pet.  ii.  13, 14),  nor  even  to  take  cognizanse  of 
all  questions  which  are  brought  before  you.  But  he  that 
delivered  me  to  thee  does  not  act  by  a  delegated  power,  and 
under  God,  but  by  a  usurped  power  in  opposition  to  God, 
which  it  is  God's  purpose  to  destroy  in  the  only  way  pos- 
aible,  consistently  with  the  honor  of  his  government,  and 
purposed  mercy  to  sinners  of  mankind.  Your  sin,  and 
even  the  sin  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  is  pardon- 
able (Luke  xxiii.  84)  through  the  blood  which  you  are  now 
about  to  shed.  But  the  sin  of  the  chief  actor  is  unpardon- 
able (2  Pet.  ii.  4) ;  altliough  he  is  as  ignorant  as  you  are  of 
the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  of  the  far-reaching  conse- 
qaences  of  his  conduct  in  this  matter." 

We  are  justified,  we  submit,  in  taking  this  view  of  the 
passage.  Our  Lord  did  not,  it  is  true,  name  Satan.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  do  so  to  Pilate.  He  was  incapable  of 
understanding  more  of  his  meaning  than  these  words  con- 
veyed. But  if  we  exclude  the  agency  of  Satan  from  this 
transaction,  where,  when,  or  how,  we  may  ask,  did  the  pre- 
dicted conflict  (Gen.  iii.  15)  take  place?  Let  the  reader 
pause  to  answer.    Besides,  the  deatii  of  tb^  Iat^  ?  wq&  nrvs^ 
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accoraplislied  at  that  time,  and  tlie  power  of  deatli  i* 
expressly  ascribed  by  Paul  to  Satau  (Heb,  ii.  14).  Some 
bare  eupposed  (as  Baxter)  that  ordiuary  sicknc^ee?,  as  iretl 
as  death,  are  inflicted  by  Satan,  partly  upon  the  ground  of 
this  passage ;  hut  we  may,  perhaps,  give  tlie  apfistle'* 
words  a  more  restricted  meaning,  by  connecting  with  llicm 
an  allnsion  to  Gen.  iii.  15,  and  the  method  of  Atonement 
thereby  appointed.  For  although  the  work  of  rodempHon 
was  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  Son  of  God  (Phil.  li.  7) ; 
yet  having  assumed  it,  there  was  a  div*ine  necessity  tliftt  Le 
should  submit  himself  to  the  power  of  Satan,  for  the  under- 
goiug  of  these  sufl'erings  and  that  death  which  were  the 
ajjpointed  means  of  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  liie 
destruction  of  Satan's  power  over  it. 

This  explanation  of  the  passage  may  seem  diffuse,  bntgreot- 
er  brevity  would  have  left  it  obscure.     Let  us  now  prcic««i]. 

John  xix.  12.  "  And  from  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  lo 
release  Jesna." 

We  learn   by  these  words  the  impression   our  Lonl^ 
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the  Roman  Emperor,  by  a  simple  narration  of  the  facts. 
Yet  ne  allowed  himself  to  be  overcotne  by  a  threat  from  those 
whom,  on  other  occasions,  he  had  treated  with  contempt. 
.  John  xix.  12.  "  But  the  Jews  cried  out.  If  thou  let  this 
man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend.  Whosoever  maketh 
himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Csesar." 

The  reader  perceives  here  that  the  Jews  abandoned  their 
last  accusation,  and  returned  to  the  first,  which  Pilate  had 
BO  often  discarded,  and  even  the  Jews  had  abandoned. 
These  inconsistencies  prove  their  malice.  But  who  would 
have  tliought  a  Roman  governor  needed  the  exhortations 
of  Jewish  priests  to  be  faithful  to  the  Emperor!  Tlieir  zeal 
was  certainly  misplaced.  It  was  neither  sincere  nor  pure. 
It  is  an  example  of  religious  bigotry,  always  malicious, 
invoking  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  in  aiS  of  falsehood, 
when  all  other  means  failed.  Besides^  their  charge  was  of 
a  nature  to  fall  directly  upon  the  true  Messiah,  whoever  he 
might  be— even  on  the  Messiah  they  expected.  It  was 
made  also  in  opposition  to  the  known  fact,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  expressly  disclaimed  interference  with  the  temporal 
power,  and  had  virtually  enjoined  on  them  the  duty  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Cflesar. 

John  XXX.  1 3.  "  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  say- 
ing, he  brought  Jesus  forth,  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment- 
Beat  in  the  place  that  is  called  (in  Greek)  the  jHtvement,  but 
in  the  Hebrew,  gdbbatha^  and  it  was  the  preparation  of  the 
JPassover,  and  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  he  saith  unto  the 
Jews,  Behold  your  king." 

It  appears  by  the  connexion,  that  Pilate  had  left  Jesus 
in  the  Praetorium  at  the  close  of  the  last  private  interview, 
and  went  out  to  the  pavement  to  expostulate  with  the  Jews 
upon  their  cruel  and  unjust  demand.  What  Pilate  said  to 
tbem  John  does  not  record,  but  only  the  answer  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate's  expostulation  :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend,"  &c.  Upon  hearing  these 
words,  Pilate  retired  into  the  Praetorium,  where  he  had  left 
the  Lord,  and  brought  him  forth,  and  sat  on  his  judgment 
Beat.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lord  stood  near  him,  as 
conspicuously  in  view  as  Pilate.  Wo  have  already  remarked 
upon  the  august  function  Pilate  performed,  when  he  brought 
bim  forth  from  the  court  of  his  palace,  wearing  the  crown 
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of  thorns  ami  tbe  purple  robo ;  although  Pllat©  was  not 
on  either  occasion  aware  of  tbe  nature  of  the  act  he  wae 
performing.  But  Uitberto  this  presentation  of  tlie  Mes- 
siah to  hia  people  by  Pilate,  was  in  a  manner  indistinct 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Divine  Providence  that  it  should  be 
now  repeated  aa  a  distinct  act,  unconnected  with  anything 
else.  This  last  scene  in  the  transaction  seeins  designed  for 
that  purpose.  Pilate  does  not  appear  to  have  intended 
derision  or  mockery  of  tbe  Jews  on  this  occasion ;  but  if 
BUch  bad  been  bis  motive,  tbe  act  was  providentially  ordered 
for  a  very  different  end.  Let  us  lay  Pilate  out  of  view, 
then,  for  a  moment,  and  consider  hia  act  and  hia  words, 
with  tbe  response  of  the  Jews.  Try  to  imagine  thia  scene. 
There  stood  the  true  Messiah  in  full  view  of  a  vast  mnlti- 
tnde,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  tiieir 
priests  and  their  rulers.  Pilate  says  in  their  hearing,  gnit- 
ing,  perhaps,  his  action  to  his  worda,  "  Behold  your  king." 
They  instantly  cry  out  with  violence  and  passion,  "  Awav 
with  him,  cnicify  him  !"  Thus,  when  formally  presented, 
they  again  reject  him,  and  demand  hia  death.  To  remon 
all  ambit^itv.  Pilate  was  nrarotilfld  in  nnt  to  rtn>m  thia  /uut 
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Jesus  than  ever  before.  Bat  the  answer  of  the  chief  priests, 
considered  without  reference  to  the  thoughts  of  Pilate,  was 
a  plain  rejection  of  the  Messiah  promised  them  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  formal,  solemn  renunciation  of  the  national 
expectation  and  hope.  "We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.'' 
They  do  not  say  to  Pilate,  "  He  is  not  our  king  whom  you 
propose  to  us  as  such ;  he  is  an  impostor — a  deceiver.  The 
Messiah  and  king  whom  we  expect  will  bear  a  different  cha- 
racter, and  furnish  us  with  other  proofs  of  his  title."  On  the 
contrary,  they  renounce  all  the  promises  made  to  Abraham 
and  David ;  they  cut  themselves  off  from  the  house  of  David 
as  effectually  as  the  ten  tribes  did,  when  they  said,  "What 
portion  have  we  in  David ;  neither  have  we  inheritance  in 
the  Son  of  Jesse.  To  your  tents,  O  Israel"  (1  Kings  xii.  16). 
Judging  them  by  these  words,  they  regarded  as  a  vain 
thing  the  great  and  glorious  hope  of  Israel,  and  renounced 
sll  that  was  essential  in  their  religion,  when  they  pro- 
claimed that  a  foreign  heathen  prince — an  enemy  of  their 
iieligion,  was  their  only  king.  They  gave  Pilate  to  under- 
stand that  they  neither  desired  nor  hoped  for  any  other. 
But  was  it  in  Caesar,  we  may  ask,  they  expected  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  divine  promises  made  to  David ?  "I  will 
set  up  thy  seed  after  thee. ...  I  will  establish  his  kingdom. 
.  .  .  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever'* 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12-^16).  "  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flou 
xish,  and  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth" 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  7).  Was  it  to  Csesar  that  God  had  promised  with 
an  oath,  "The  Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent;  thou  art 
a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedec  f "  (Ps.  ex.  4.) 
Was  it  of  Caesar,  that  God  by  the  mouth  of  David  had  said, 
^  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever ;  his  name  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him. 
All  nations  shall  call  him  blessed  ?"  (Ps.  Ixxii.  17.)  How, 
then,  could  they  say,  "  We  have  no  king" — we  desire  no 
king — we  hope  for  no  king  but  Csesar  ?" 

God  took  the  nation  at  their  word,  in  answer  to  Pilate. 
He  abandoned  the  nation  to  Caesar,  according  to  their 
choice.  Never  since  have  tliey  had  a  king  of  the  house  of 
David,  or  of  their  nation.  They  have  no  priesthood,  nor 
sacrifice,  nor  commonwealth,  nor  liberty.  From  that  time 
to  this,  they  have  been  subject  to  foreign  powers,  and  the 
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Iftnd'of  the  Covenant  has  been  trodden  down  by  tbe  Gen- 
tilca ;  lhu3  fulfilling  the  words  of  their  own  prophet  (Rosea 
iii.  4).  "Tko  children  of.  Israel  shall  abide  many  davs 
without  a  king,  and  without  &  prince,  and  without  a 
sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod, 
and  without  teraphim."  (See  Luke  xxi.  34;  Matt,  xxiii. 
37,  3S.) 

These  dreadful  judgments  and  long-continued  desolations 
they  invoked  upon  themselves.  Yet  for  all  this,  their 
rejected  Messiah  will  yet  Lave  mercy  upon  tbem  for  their 
fathers'  sake  (Rom.  xi.  28).  For  the  same  prophet  adds 
(IIos.  iii.  3) :  "  Afterward  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return 
and  seek  the  I^'jrd  their  God  and  David  their  king,  and 
shall  fear  the  Lord  and  bis  goodness  in  the  latter  days." 
{See  Matt,  sxiii.  3l>.) 

We  may  dwell  here  a  moment  on  some  of  our  Lord'g 
allusions,  during  bis  public  ministry,  to  this  final  and  formal 
rejection  of  himself  by  the  nation.  "Oh  that  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  tliy  day,  the  things  that 
belong  to  thy  peace ;  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes; 
tor  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall 
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crucified  them  upon  the  ramparts  opposite  to  the  wall;  ,^t[^t  ''^y^i^ 
crucified  five  hundred,  and  even  more  daily,  until  there  wl 
no  more  space  to  plant  crosses,  and  no  more  crosses  upon 
which  to  hang  victims.  (Josephus,  lib.  i.  cap.  12.)  Thuis 
God  delivered  this  people  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
who  executed  the  Divine  judgments,  and  from  that  time 
the  Theocracy  has  altogether  been  withdrawn  from  Israel. 

Our  Lord  foretold  these  dreadful  judgments  in  the 
parable  of  the  marriage  recorded  in  Matt.  xxii.  7 ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  Jews  have  been  living  witnesses 
of  the  Divine  Mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

John  xix.  16.  "  Then  delivered  he  him  therefore  unto 
them  to  be  crucified,  and  they  took  Jesus  and  led  him 
away ;"  or  as  Luke  expresses  it  (xxiii.  24),  "  he  gave  sen- 
tence that  it  should  be  as  they  required."  .   . 

Thus  ended  the  proceeding  before  Pilate,  and  thus  was 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  8).  "  He  was  taken  from 
prison  and  from  judgment,  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  ?  for  he  was  cut  oflf  out  of  the  land  of  the  living; 
for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  smitten  ;"  or  as 
a  learned  Jewish  translator  renders  the  clause — "  Through 
oppression  and  through  judicial  punishment,  was  he  taken 
away ;  but  his  generation — who  could  tell  ?" 

We  are  not  to  understand  by  these  words  that  the  Jews 
took  our  blessed  Lord  to  Calvary,  and  with  their  own  hands 
nailed  him  to  the  cross.  The  centurion  and  the  soldiers 
executed  the  sentence  of  Pilate,  as  we  learn  from  the  suc- 
ceeding narrative.  Besides,  we  know  from  other  sources, 
that  among  the  Eomans,  soldiers  took  the  lives  of  those 
whom  the  magistrates  had  condemned  to  death.  Thus  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  concurred  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mystery  of  redemption.  The  Jews  demanded  the  death  of 
their  King  and  Saviour  at  the  tribunal  of  Pilate,  and  he 
gave  sentence  that  it  should  be  as  they  required.  Gentiles 
then  nailed  him  to  the  cross.  Both  were  inexcusable  while 
accomplishing  that  act,  through  which  alone  can  either  Jew  S 
or  Gentile  hope  for  salvation.  J 

Pilate  retained  his  oflSce  some  two  or  three  years  after 
these  events.  According  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
he  was  guilty  of  great  oppression  and  of  other  misconduct, 
for  which  he  was  deposed  from  his  office  in  the  last  year  of 
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the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar  (a.d.  36-7).  Eusebiiis  informs 
US  that  he  was  exiled  to  Vieona,  a  town  in  Gnul,  aittiat»l 
on  the  Rhone.  Iferod  Aniipas  suffered  a  gttnilar  end.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  he  was  banished  to  Lyons,  wliioh  wu 
a  few  miles  north  of  Vienna  (see  Josephus  Antin-  xviii,  5; 
TacitnB,  Annals,  xv.  44). 

Matt,  xxvii,  3-5,  "  Then  Judas  which  had  betrayed  him, 
when  he  aaw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented  hirn^ 
((uT«^Au#d(),  and  bronght  again  the  thirty  piecoa  of  ulver  to 
the  chief  priests  and  elders,  saying,  1  have  sinned  in  that  I 
have  betrayed  innocent  blood.  And  tliey  said.  What  is 
that  to  uef  See  thon  to  tliat.  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces 
of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed  and  went  and  hanged 
himaelf." 

Tliis  incident  is  bronght  in  by  eorae  harmonists  at  this 
juncture  of  the  proceeding,  thongh  it  may  be  qnestioned 
whether  we  shonld  not  assign  to  it  an  earlier  place.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  shows  us  that  while  Jndas  was  toncbed 
with  remorse,  and  would  gladly  have  undone  his  docd,  ihc 
priests  and  elders  were  inexorably  resolved  to  acoomplish 
their  purpose.     Deep  mnst  have  been  the  anguish  of  the 
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If  Jndas  approached  the  priests  daring  the  proceeding 
before  Pilate,  it  is  not  probable  his  interview  with  them 
was  more  than  momentary.  Kor  is  it  probable  they  con- 
sulted together,  as  we  are  informed  they  did  in  these  verses, 
before  the  awful  tragedy  was  iinbhed.  Judas,  finding  they 
were  remorseless,  cast  the  money  down  in  the  temple  as  a 
detestable  thing,  and  immediately  departed.  The  resolution 
of  the  priests  concerning  this  money  shows  the  irregular 
workings  of  conscience  in  depraved  men.  The  law  they 
would  not  violate.  Yet  they  would  take  the  money  and 
even  dispose  of  it.  But  because  they  had  once  paid  it  away 
to  a  traitor  as  the  price  of  blood,  it  could  not  be  put  back 
into  the  Corban,  or  sacred  treasury,  from  whence,  without 
scruple,  they  had  taken  it  to  buy  that  blood  (see  Dent,  xxiii. 
18).  Still  something  should  be  done  with  it  for  a  charitable 
end.  They  resolve  therefore  to  buy  the  potter's  field  for  the 
burial  of  strangers — probably  Gentiles,  though  some  sup- 
pose it  was  intended  for  the  burial  of  persons  who  came  to 
Jerusalem  for  religious  purposes  and  died  there.  The  pot- 
ter's field  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  place  well  known.  The  use 
which  had  been  made  of  it  would  naturally  give  it  noto- 
riety with  the  people  generally.  Probably  it  had  been 
exhausted  of  its  clay,  and  abandoned  as  no  longer  of  any 
value,  otherwise  it  is  not  probable  it  could  have  been  pur- 
diased  for  so  small  a  price.  Could  they  have  looked  only  a 
few  years  into  futurity,  they  would  have  seen  how  useless 
this  provision  would  be  either  for  themselves  or  strangers* 

Matt  xxvii.  8.  "Wherefore  that  field  was  called  (has 
been  called)  the  field  of  blood  until  this  day." 

From  Acts  i.  19  we  learn  that  the  field  was  called  in  the 
dialect  of  Jerusalem  Acel-dama,  or  HakaL  (field),  dama 
(blood).  It  was  situated  near  the  southern  quarter  of  Mount 
6ion,  according  to  Jerome,  and  was  so  called  not  only 
because  it  was  the  price  of  blood,  but  was  the  place  where 
Judas  himself  perished  (see  Acts  i.  18, 19,  and  Lightfoot  on 
that  passage).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the  field 
should  be  changed  for  the  reason  here  mentioned.  It  is  not 
easy  to  bring  the  common  people  to  change  the  name  of  a 
public  and  well  known  place.  Why  not  call  it  still  "  The 
potter's  field  t"  or  if  the  name  must  be  changed,  why  not 
denominate  it  from  the  new  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put 
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— "  The  field  to  bnry  ati-angera  in,"  or,  as  we  Blioultl  aaj, 
"  The  Btrangers'  biirial-grouud  i"  Tbe  change  certainlj 
could  not  have  been  made  by  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  nor 
was  it  made  to  honor  him.  According  to  Luke  (Acta  i,  19), 
the  name  served  rather  to  perpetuate  the  crime  of  Judas, 
and  according  to  Matthew,  the  crime  of  the  priests  also. 

Matt,  xxvii.  9,  10.  "Then  was  fulfilled  that  wliidi  w« 
spoken  by  Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying.  And  ihcy  took 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  valned, 
whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  valae,  and  gaye 
them  for  the  potter's  field,  as  the  Ixird  appointed  mo." 

The  passage  here  cited  is  found  in  Zechariah  xi.  IS,  and 
not  in  Jeremiah,  Some  have  accounted  for  the  discrepsucy 
by  saying  that  the  later  prophets  were  accustomed  lo  n-pcat 
the  predictions  and  the  language  of  their  predecesaore  (cam- 
pare  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30,  with  Ezek.  xviii.  2,  3,  4).  Zvcliariab 
especially  was  accustomed  to  use  the  words  of  Jeremtai— 
so  ranch  so,  that  the  Jews  had  tlie  saying,  tliat  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  was  in  Zechariah.  On  this  ground,  some  hart 
supposed  that  the  prophecy,  hero  quoted  was  first  uttered  hj 
Jeremiah,  and  afterwards  repeated  bv  Zechariah  Cm*  Gio- 
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prophet  to  cast  the  money  to  the  potter.  The  prophet 
obeyed  by  casting  it  into  the  temple  for  the  potter.  Thus, 
what  was  typically  done  by  the  prophet  was  actually  car- 
ried out  in  the  person  of  the  Great  Shepherd  (1  Pet.  v.  4). 
The  priests  actually  paid  to  Judas  for  the  person  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  he  brought 
back  to  theni,  and  when  they  would  not  receive  the  pieces, 
he  cast  them  down  in  the  temple  as  the  prophet  did.  These 
same  pieces  the  priests  paid  away  again  to  the  potter  for 
his  field. 

Tliis  passage  (Matt,  xxvii.  3-10)  is  evidently  a  digression 
from  the  general  conrae  of  the  narrative.  If  we  read  verses 
1  and  2  in  immediate  connexion  with  tlie  11th  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  we  perceive  no  break  in  the  sense.  By 
ilitrdducirig  this  passage  in  the  history  of  Judas  at  this 
place,  the  evangelist  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  it  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  our  Lord's  condemnation  by  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  before  the  proceeding  before  the  Roman 
governor  was  commenced,  and  such  we  suppose  the  correct 
view,  although  Cradock,  Newcome,  and  Dr.  Robinson 
introduce  it  immediately  after  the  condemnation  of  Jesus 
by  Pilate  (John  xix.  16).    We  now  return  to  the  narrative. 

John  xix.  17.  "  And  they  took  Jesus  and  led  him  away." 

The  act  of  Pilate  last  mentioned,  was  the  presentation  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jews  as  tlieir  king,  and  their  rejection  of  him 
in  that  character.  It  took  place,  it  will  be  remembered,  at 
the  judgment-seat  in  front  of  the  Prcetorium.  From  tliat 
place  they — the  soldiers — led  him  away  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion. 

Matt,  xxvii.  31 ;  Mark  xv.  30.  "  And  after  they  had 
mocked  him,  they  took  oflf  the  purple  robe  and  put  his  own 
clothes  on  him,  and  led  him  out  to  crucify  him." 

The  mockery  here  spoken  of  was  that  barbarous  sport 
which  the  soldiers  made  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  delivered  into 
their  hands  by  Pilate  to  be  put  to  death.  At  the  conclusion 
of  it  they  took  off  the  royal  robe,  but  not  the  cro\\  n  of 
thorns  (at  least,  it  is  not  said  they  did),  and  put  upon  him 
his  own  clothes.  Thus  we  see  the  final  scene  of  his  suffer- 
ing was  delayed  a  little,  in  order  to  allow  opportunity  to 
heap  on  him  new  insults  and  indignities.  Such  conduct  in 
the  case  of  the  vilest  and  most  odious  malefactor  would  \i^\. 
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be  tolerated  among  a  people  enlightened  by  tlic  doctrine, 
and  imbued,  in  ever  bo  sliglit  a  degree,  with  the  spirit  of 
this  Jesus  who  so  meekly  bore  it. 

It  ■was  tliQ  custom  of  the  Jews  to  conduct  outi!ide  of  the 
camp  or  of  the  city  those  who  were  condemned  to  death,  ss 
we  leani  from  Num.  xv,  35, 1  Kiuga  xxi,  13.  The  Koinane 
had  tlie  same  custom  (Hirtius  de  Bcllo  Aincano,  Seneca, 
Tegetius,  Plautus,  Milite,  act  ii.  3C.  -t;  Sueton.  in  Claadio, 
cap.  xxi.) ;  and  it  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Saviour. 
But  there  was  much  more  meaning  in  their  leading  tie 
Saviour  out  of  the  city  than  a  mere  conformity  to  BotQiin 
or  Jewish  customs.  Our  Lord  had  predicted  this  in  hi* 
prophetical  allegory  of  the  householder  (Matt.  xv'i.  30) ;  and 
the  apostle  Paul  finds  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  ^pica] 
import  of  Levit,  xiv.  11,  13  ;  vi.  30;  compared  with  xvi.  K. 
"  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  hronght  into 
the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest,  are  burned  witljont  the 
camp.  Wherefore  Jesus,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people 
with  iiis  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate"  (HeL 
11.  12).  _„ 
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gelist  John,  by  noticing  this  fact,  which  the  other  evange- 
lists omit,  seems  to  denote  it  as  peculiar — and  if  peculiar, 
how  significant  I  But  whether  so  or  not,  the  fact  is  recorded 
to  show  the  sufferings  with  which  it  pleased  the  Father  to 
afflict  his  beloved  Son.  And  what  a  spectacle  I  The  Son 
of  God,  in  his  human  nature,  bending  under  the  weight  of 
a  cross  1 — a  spectacle  at  which  impiety  scoffs,  but  in  which 
fidth  perceives  a  great  mystery.  It  reminds  us  of  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac  by  Abraham  at  the  command  of  God  (Gen. 
xxii.  3-6),  probably  on  the  same  place.  The  bearing  of  the 
cross  may  perhaps  also  have  been  intended  as  an  act  em- 
Uendiiatical  of  the  bearing  of  our  sins  (1  Pet  ii.  24 ;  Is. 
liiL  6). 

:  Luke  xxiii.  26 ;  Mark  xv.  21 ;  Matt  icxvii.  32.  "And  as 
ihey  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon,  a  Cyre- 
nian,  who  passed  by,  coming  out  of  the  country,  the  father 
of  Alexander  and  Rufus ;  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his 
cross :  and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross,  that  he  might  bear  it 
after  Jesus." 

This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  John ;  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  John's  account  does  not  contain  a  full 
representation  of  the  crucifixion.  Luke  supplies  several 
circumstances  which  add  vividness  to  the  dreadful  scene, 
and  Matthew  records  some  which  the  other  evangelists  do 
not  mention.  This  we  shall  observe  as  we  proceed.  We 
have  no  reason  to  regard  the  act  here  mentioned  as  dictated 
by  humanity,  but  rather  by  a  desire  to  hasten  the  execu- 
tion. Contrary  to  usage,  they  scarcely  allowed  time  for 
him  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  seeing 
him  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  his  burden,  they  vio- 
lently constrained  a  poor  African — a  stranger  whom  they 
chanced  to  meet — ^to  bear  the  cross.  The  sufferings  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  the  human  person  of  our  Lord  in  the  gar- 
den, in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  and  in  the  court  of  the 
Frsetorium,  had  nearly  exhausted  his  human  frame,  so  that 
he  could  not  advance  with  the  speed  which  the  maddened 
haste  and  hate  of  the  high  priests  required.  While,  how- 
ever, we  attribute  this  weakness  to  natural  causes,  we  must 
not  forget  that  his  word,  at  that  very  moment,  could  have 
prostrated  them  all  at  his  feet,  as  it  did  a  few  hours  before 
in  the  garden.    But  it  waa  the  divine  will  that  hia  humoLU 
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person  should  thus  suffer,  not  only  by  stripea  and  bruises, 
bnt  \vitii  a  natural  failure  of  ita  pliysical  energies.  Properly 
considered,  it  was  one  of  tlio  means  which  divine  wisdom 
appointed  to  conceal  his  divinity  within  his  humanity,  not 
only  from  men  but  from  Satan,  the  chief  adversary. 

Fn.im  the  tune  of  our  Lord's  baptism,  Satan,  we  may 
safely  believe,  had  been  endeavoring  to  fathom  his  natnre. 
He  first  put  it  to  fhe  trial  of  allurements.  These  having 
failed,  he  tried  the  course  of  torture  and  ignominy.  The 
superhuman  patience  of  the  Lord  must  have  increased  his 
fears  and  his  doubts;  while  the  physical  weakness  of  liis 
body  would  naturally  tend  to  allay,  and  not  to  remove  his 
fears,  as  being  inconsistent  witli  the  character  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  he  claimed. 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  Simon  was  a  Jeif 
or  a  Gentile.  Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  maint^ 
that  he  was  a  Gentile,  and  therein  they  find  an  allegoriod 
intimation  of  the  future  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Jndging  bf 
his  name,  however,  we  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  ha 
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proper  only  for  condemned  criminals.  His  sadden  arrest 
would  naturally  excite  alarm  for  his  own  safety.  Some 
interpreters  suppose  that  Simon  alone  hore  the  cross ;  hut 
from  tlie  language  of  Luke,  we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  he 
bore  only  a  part  of  the  weight,  following  after  Jesus.  (See 
VoBsius'  Harm.  lih.  2,  cap.  vi.  sec.  7.)  But  what  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  Simon  afterwards,  when  he  knew  the 
tme  character  of  the  man  whom  he  thus  followed,  and 
whoso  burden  he  thus  shared!  With  what  force,  too, 
must  these  divine  words  have  struck  his  mind,  when  he 
remembered  this  event  I  ^'  If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me" 
(Matt.  xvi.  2:^).  Grotiiis,  a  commentator  not  much  inclined 
to  mystical  interpretations,  finds  in  this  event  an  intimation 
of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  For  Simon  was  the  father  of 
Alexander  and  Eufus,  the  former  of  which  names  is  derived 
from  tlie  Greek  language,  and  the  latter  from  the  Latin. 
The  imion  of  these  Gentile  names  under  that  of  their  father, 
which  is  Hebrew,  seemed,  as  Grotius  thought,  to  intimate 
the  union  of  Gentiles  with  Jews  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  However  this  may  be,  these  three  persons 
were  undoubtedly  well  known  to  the  first  readers  of  the 
gospel  of  Mark. 

Luke  xxiii.  27.  ^^  And  there  followed  him  a  great  com- 
pany of  people  and  of  women,  which  («i  women)  also 
bewailed  and  lamented  him." 

This  incident,  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  these  demonstra- 
tions of  pity,  are  mentioned  only  by  Luke,  and  they  add  a 
deep  and  melancholy  interest  to  the  scene.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that  tlie  words  which  follow  are  the  first 
uttered  by  the  Lord  Jesus  after  those  he  addressed  to 
Pilate  (John  xix.  11).  For  it  is  not  probable  he  uttered 
any  which  one  or  another  of  the  evangelists  has  not 
recorded.  But  who  composed  this  great  company  of  people 
and  of  women  ?  It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  his  dis- 
ciples, though  his  person,  his  doctrines,  and  his  wonderful 
works  were  probably  known  to  them.  Thus  much  we  may 
infer  from  their  sympathy,  which  must  have  been  agreeable 
to  the  human  soul  of  the  Saviour,  after  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  and  from  his  reply  to  them. 

And  here  we  have  another  example  of  the  mutabili^  of 
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ihe  popular  uiind.  Wliilst  the  Lord  Jesas  v&a  in  the  bands 
of  liis  acciisei-3  before  Pilate,  he  appeared  to  the  people 
worthy  of  their  hatred  and  rejection.  This  feeling,  perh&pe, 
was  produced  by  the  influence  and  artifices  of  the  priests. 
But  when  left  to  themselves,  llie  people  remembered  hia 
works  of  beneficence,  and  their  own  acknowledgment  of 
him  a  few  days  before  as  their  Messiah  and  King;  and 
tbty  gire  testimony  to  hia  virtues  by  their  grief.  For 
observe,  it  was  Jesus  (not  the  malefactors)  Trhom  they 
lamented  and  bewailed ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  to  con- 
found their  sorrow  with  the  sympathy  which  the  common 
people  often  feel  in  the  case  of  criminals  whom  they  judge 
worthy  of  their  fate. 

Luke  xxiii.  28.  "  But  Jesns,  turning  unto  them,  mi, 
Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  children." 

These  words,  and  those  be  added,  how  pathe^c  I  Yet 
they  convey  no  comfort,  but  tend  rather  to  inspire  terror. 
And  we  observe,  that  although  the  whole  company  of 
people  may  have  joined  in  sympathy,  if  not  in  the  laments- 
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its  mysterions  power  arrests  the  march  of  his  execationers 
and  the  multitudes  who  were  moving  onward  to  the  spec- 
tacle. He  speaks  with  the  same  peaceful,  tranquil  dignity 
and  power  as  ever  before,  even  when  in  the  temple.  He 
turns  their  minds  from  what  they  then  saw  to  the  futare, 
which  they  did  not  see,  and,  as  on  the  day  of  his  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41),  so  now  again  he  fore* 
warns  them  of  the  dreadful  judgments  which  would  soon 
OTerwhelm  them. 

Luke  xxiii.  29.  "  For  behold  the  days  are  coming  in  the 
which  they  shall  say,  blessed  the  barren,  and  the  wombs 
that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  that  never  gave  suck." 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  war  by  Josephus  shows  how 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  Romans  invested  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  time  of  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  innume- 
rable multitudes,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  had  crowded 
into  that  city  to  engage  in  its  solemnities.  These  were 
caught  as  in  a  net  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Fa- 
mine ensued,  and  so  severe  was  it,  that  mothers  ate  their 
own  offspring.  Murders,  intestinal  discords,  the  plague,  the 
ftiry  of  a  portion  of  their  own  countrymen,  the  hatred  and 
cruelty  of  the  Romans,  filled  the  city  with  blood  and  car- 
nage. But  this  was  not  all.  The  axe  was  now  laid  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  it  was  to  be  hewn  down,  as  John  the 
Baptist  had  predicted.  The  days  of  wrath — of  the  ven- 
geance, predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  also  by  our  Lord, 
had  commenced,  in  which  all  the  evils  and  the  curses  fore- 
told by  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  to  come  upon  that 
people ;  in  which  they  were  to  fall  by  the  edge  of  the 
aword  and  to  be  carried  captive  into  all  nations,  and  their 
land,  the  land  of  the  covenant,  was  to  be  delivered  over  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  held  by  them  in  subjection  until  the  times 
of  the  Gtentiles  should  be  fulfilled  (Luke  xxL  24).  It  was  to 
this  national  ruin,  and  the  long  train  of  woes  which  were 
to  attend  that  race  of  men  from  generation  to  generation, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  times  appointed  for  the  continuance 
of  Gtentile  power,  our  Lord  alluded  (Dan.  ii.  44 ;  vii.  26, 27). 
The  full  import  of  his  words,  therefore,  cannot  be  learned 
from  Josephus,  the  historian  of  the  Jevnish  war.  We  must 
fidlow  that  people  in  their  dispersion,  and  read  their  history 
from  that  day  to  this,  to  ascertain  their  Ml  im^tt.   "^v^^ 
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more ;  we  must  look  forward  into  the  fiitnre,  and  learn 
what  are  the  afflictions  which  yet  await  them,  before  we  can 
exhaust  llie  meaning  of  these  words  of  the  Saviour. 

Luke  xxiii.  30.  "Then  shall  they  begin  to  eay  to  the 
mountains,  fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills,  cover  us." 

The  prophet  Hosea  employs  eirailar  language  when  pre- 
dicting the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  c^ 
Israel  (IIos.  x.  8),  and  the  apostle  John  also,  when  describ- 
ing the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  (Rev.  vi,  16  ;  see  also  b. 
ii.  10-iy).  It  is  the  language  of  extreme  terror,  of  extreme 
confusion — of  despair.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Hoset 
and  our  Lord  refer  in  part  to  the  same  events.  The  sin  rf 
the  ten  tribes  consisted  chiefly  in  renouncing  the  house  (rf 
David,  and  consequently  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  descend 
from  him,  and  in  renouncing  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ftr 
gods  of  their  own  making.  The  flins  of  the  Jews  at  thk 
lime  were  of  the  same  nature.  They  renounced  the  tfM 
Messiah  before  Pilate  for  a  Messiah  of  their  own  imagint- 
tion— as  different  from  the  trne  Messiah  as  were  the  id(Ji 
of  Israel  at  Bethel  and  Dan  from  the  God  of  Jacob,  who 
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the  way  of  his  own  appointment  I    It  is  only  in  that  justice 
which  exacted  the  humiliation,  sufferings,  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God,  that  we  can  learn  the  greatness  of  that  mercy 
which  pardons  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  ChrisL 
This  exposition  will  be  resumed  in  the  next  number. 

Philo. 


Akt.  rV. — A  Designation  and  ExposmoN  of  the  Fiouses 

OF  Isaiah,  Chap.  XL. 

The  prophet,  addressing  those  whose  office  it  is  to  teach 
the  Israelitish  people,  commands  that  they  should  cheer 
them  by  the  announcement  that  Jerusalem's  warfare  is 
Accomplished,  and  the  time  come  in  which  she  is  to  receive 
blessings  greater  than  the  punishments  she  has  suffered  (vs. 
1,  2).  He  next  indicates  that  a  herald  is  to  proclaim  the 
approach  of  Jehovah,  and  that  he  is  to  reveal  himself  to 
them  in  his  glory,  and  all  mankind  are  to  see  the  salvation 
with  which  he  will  crown  them  (vs.  3-5).  He  then  shows 
that  their  enemies  cannot  prevent  it.  They  are  but  as 
the  grass  that  withers  and  the  flower  that  fades  (vs.  6-8), 
But  the  word  of  God  will  infallibly  be  verified ;  and  he 
exhorts  the  people  of  Jerusalem  to  ascend  the  high  moun- 
tains nigh  the  city,  and  proclaim  to  the  other  cities  of 
Jndea  that  Jehovah  himself  is  to  come  to  accomplish  their 
redemption ;  that  he  is  to  conquer  their  enemies  by  his  own 
arm ;  and  that  he  thereafter  will  rule  over  his  people  in 
person,  like  a  shepherd,  and  display  his  infinite  tenderness 
and  love  in  sustaining,  defending,  and  blessing  them  (vs. 
9-11).  And  to  inspire  tliem  at  once  with  awe,  confidence, 
and  submission,  he  reminds  them  that  as  the  creation,  ad- 
justment, and  control  of  the  material  universe  are  works  to 
which  none  but  Jehovah  is  adequate ;  so  his  counsels  and 
methods  of  procedure  in  the  redemption  of  his  people  are 
anch  in  vastness  and  wonderfulness,  that  none  but  he  could 
devise  or  comprehend  them  :  compared  to  him  all  nations 
are  as  nothing  (vs.  12-17).  And  he  exemplifies  this  by  the 
false  and  sottish  conceptions  which  men  display  in  their 
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attempts  to  represent  him  by  images  formed  of  metal  and 
wood,  instead  of  recognising  him  as  the  creator,  upholder, 
and  ruler  of  the  universe  {vs.  18-24),  He  tinally  exhorts 
them,  instead  of  deapondiug  under  their  affiictiona  and 
ch[isti9emeiits,  to  look  up  to  tlie  heavens  and  consider  thii 
lie  who  formed  and  upholds  and  rules  them,  is  tlieir  God, 
aud  that  he  cannot  prove  unequal  to  their  redemption ;  bnt 
will  at  length  appear  and  give  strength  and  deliverance  to 
them  that  trust  in  him  (va.  25-31). 

1.  Apostrophe,  ''  Comfort  je,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
saith  your  God.  Speak  to  the  heart  of  Jernaalera,  and  ay 
unto  her  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniqoily 
is  pardoned,  that  slie  has  received  from  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  double  for  all  her  sins"  (vs.  1,  2).  Tlie  persons  here 
apostrophized  arc  those  whose  office  it  is  to  be  to  proclaim  tbe 
message  of  God  to  his  chosen  people  Israel  at  the  time  when 
the  announcement  that  the  warfare  of  Jerusalem  is  accom- 
plished is  to  be  made  by  his  command  ;  and  that  will  be  M 
Christ's  second  coming,  when  they  are  to  be  finally  delivered 
from  their  enemies  and  restored  to  their  ancient  land.    The 
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be  raised,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  lowered, 
and  the  uneven  shall  become  level,  and  the  ridges  a  plain" 
(vB.  8,  4).  Preparing  the  way  of  God,  and  making  straight 
a  highway  for  Jehovah,  raising  every  valley,  lowering  every 
hill,  and  making  the  uneven  level  and  the  ridges  plain,  are 
put  by  substitution  for  analogous  acts  of  removing  obstruc- 
tions  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  his  com- 
ing to  them  in  the  person  of  Messiah,  and  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  dignity  as  God-man,  who  is  thenceforth  for 
ever  to  reign  over  them.  There  is  an  analogy  between  the 
preparation  of  tlie  desert  for  the  approach  of  the  Messiah, 
•a  a  monarch,  by  the  removal  of  all  obstructions,  and  form- 
ing a  straight  and  level  path,  as  is  here  indicated,  and  a 
preparation  of  the  people  for  his  coming  to  them  as  their 
Bedeemer  and  King,  by  the  removal  from  their  hearts  of 
all  enmity,  pride,  unbelief,  and  other  evil  affections ;  and 
the  one  is  here  used  as  the  substitute  for  the  other — as  is 
•een  from  the  consideration  that  the  preparation  of  a  literal 
highway  in  the  desert  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  the  com- 
ing of  Uie  Messiah  to  his  chosen  people  at  Jerusalem  ;  and 
that  no  such  way  was  made  when  John  the  Baptist,  the 
herald  of  his  first  advent,  uttered  the  voice,  as  Christ  was 
about  to  enter  on  his  ministry  ;  but  he  treated  it  as  used  in 
the  relation  we  have  represented.  For  the  message  he  pro- 
claimed was  not — ^Prepare  a  highway  in  the  desert,  but — 
Bepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  The  rela- 
tion in  which  the  structure  of  an  external  highway  through 
a  desert  region  is  employed  to  represent  a  resembling  pre- 
paration of  the  heart  for  the  coming  of  tlie  Messiah,  is  the 
same  as  that  in  which  the  bearing  of  a  literal  cross  is  used 
to  denote  a  resembling  subjection  of  the  mind  to  the  self- 
denial  which  Christ  requires;  and  taking  his  yoke,  and 
bearing  his  burden,  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  an  ana- 
logous submission  to  the  restraints  which  he  imposes  on  the 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  perfection  in  straightness, 
level,  and  smoothness  of  the  highway  used  as  the  represen- 
tative, indicates  the  perfection  of  the  preparation  that  is  to 
be  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  when,  after  the  war- 
fuxe  of  Jerusalem  is  finished,  Christ  comes  to  reign  over  her 
as  her  God  and  King.  Tlie  voice  was  first  uttered  by  John 
the  Baptist,  as  Christ  was  abont  to  announce  himself  to  tk<^ 
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people  as  tiie  ireasiali.  It  is  to  be  uttered  again  by  anotbtr 
herald  at  liia  second  coming. 

"And  the  giory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed;  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  (it)  together,  for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hatb 
spoken"  (v.  5).  That  the  glory  of  Jehovali  shall  be  revealed, 
and  be  beheld  by  all  flesh,  means  that  Jehovah  shall  reveal 
himself  in  his  glory,  and  visibly  to  all  nations  and  indivi- 
dnala  then  dwelling  on  the  earth ;  as  is  seen  also,  v.  9-11 ; 
and  this  shows  that  the  prediction  is  to  have  its  accomplish- 
ment at  Christ's  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  when,  ai 
is  foreshown  (Rev,  i,  7),  "  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  tbey 
who  pierced  him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth,  shall  wail 
because  of  him." 

The  prophet  now  hears  another  voice  proclaiming  the 
weakness  and  perish ableness  of  all  human  beings — to  indi- 
cate the  inability  even  of  the  powerful  and  renowned 
nations  that  were  to  make  war  npon  God's  chosen  people  to 
prevent  the  accomjjliahment  of  this  prophecy  of  their  final 
redemption. 

Ill,  11.  Metaphors  in  denominating  all  flesh  grass. 
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with  which  the  cry  is  uttered,  is  indicated  also  by  the 
apostrophe  to  Zion  and  Jenisalem  (vs.  9-11),  wliich  seems 
to  be  spoken  by  the  same  voice — commanding  them  to 
announce  to  the  cities  of  Jndah  that  G-od  would  come  in 
person,  and  with  a  resistless  arm,  and  deliver  them  and  re- 
eompense  their  enemies.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that 
it  is  designed  also  to  indicate  the  inability  of  God's  people 
to  accomplish  this  deliverance  for  themselves.  But  had  that 
been  the  reference,  the  imputation  of  frailty  and  perishable- 
ness  would  naturally  have  been  conlined  to  them,  instead  of 
being  extended  to  all  flesh.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
Israelites  are  utterly  incapable  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  are  held,  and  conquering 
the  powerful  enemies  who  are  to  assail  them  in  their  last 
conflict  on  their  partial  restoration  to  their  land  (Jiech.  xiv. 
1-16)  ;.but  it  is  true  also  that  it  is  not  their  o£Sce  to  destroy 
the  hosts  who  are  then  to  array  themselves  against  Christ, 
and  endeavor  to  intercept  the  establishment  of  his  throne  at 
Jerusalem.  That  which  they  have  to  do  is,  as  indicated 
here  (vs.  2-5),  to  prepare  their  own  hearts  for  his  coming, 
and  to  proclaim  him  to  one  another  as  their  almighty  deli- 
verer (vs.  9-11).  It  may  be  thought,  also,  that  the  design 
of  the  voice  is  to  indicate  that  at  the  time  of  this  revelation 
of  Jehovah  to  all  mankind,  and  through  the  ages  tliat  pre- 
cede it,  there  is  to  be  an  awful  display  of  the  perishableness 
and  transitoriness  of  man.  That  such  a  display  has  taken 
place  through  the  long  series  of  ages  that  have  passed  since 
the  prophecy  was  uttered,  and  that  it  will  rise  to  a  most 
impressive  climax  at  the  great  judgments  on  the  nations  at 
Christ's  coming,  is  indeed  true.  The  frailty  and  vanity  of 
man  will  then  appear  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  omni- 
potence, independence,  and  unchangeableness  of  Jehovah. 
The  reference,  however,  of  the  voice  was  rather  to  the 
feebleness  and  perishableness  of  the  conquerors  and  oppres- 
sors of  the  Israelites,  compared  to  Jehovah,  who  is  to 
accomplish  their  redemption.  And  in  confirmation  of  this, 
the  voice  next  calls  to  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  to  exhort  the 
cities  of  Judah  to  look  to  him  for  deliverance,  and  to  assure 
them  that  he  will  come  in  person,  and  verify  his  promise  to 
extricate  them  from  their  enemies. 

14, 15.  Apostrophes.   '^  O  Zion,  tliat  bringest  good  tidin^^ 
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get  thee  iip  into  the  high  mountain ;  O  Jeruealern,  that 
briiigeat  good  tidings,  lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength;  lift 
it  up,  be  not  afraid.  Say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold 
your  God  !  Behold  the  Lord  God  will  come  with  a  strong 
host,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him.  Behold  his  reward  is 
with  him,  aud  his  work  before  him,"  v,  9,  10. 

16, 17.  Metonymies  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  for  their  popu- 
lation. 

18,  19.  Elliptical  metaphors,  by  which  the  people  of 
Zion  aud  Jerusalem  are  addressed  as  though  they  had  been 
declared  to  be  a  woman. 

20,  21.  Metajjhors  in  the  use  of  lifting  up  the  voice,  to 
denote  speaking  in  loud  and  clear  tones.  This  summons  of 
the  people,  considered  as  an  individual  woman,  to  ascend 
Mount  Ulivet,  or  some  other  high  mountain  from  which  the 
surrounding  region  is  visible,  and  with  a  voice  that  shall 
reach  nil  the  distant  ridges,  and  swell  tiirough  the  far  vales, 
announce  to  the  other  cities  of  Judah  the  amval  of  the 
MessiiUi,  lias  a  greatness  and  beauty  that  belongs  only  to 
the  iiisipiring  Sjiirit.     What  Other  mode  of  proclaiming  it 
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work  is  before  him,  signifies,  as  is  shown  by  the  next  verse, 
that  he  is  then  to  establish  his  throne  on  the  earth,  and 
bring  all  nations  into  submission  to  his  sceptre ;  and  this 
indicates  again  that  his  coming  is  to  be  in  person  and 
glory,    • 

22.  Elliptical  metaphor  in  denominating  his  people  a 
flock.  ^^  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall 
gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his 
boeom;  and  those  that  give  milk  he  shall  gently  lead,'^ 

T.  11. 

S3.  Comparison  of  Jehovah  in  his  rule  over  his  people  to 
a  shepherd  in  the  care  of  his  flock. 

24,  25,  26,  27.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  feeding, 
gathering  lambs  with  the  arm,  bearing  them  in  the  bosom, 
and  gently  leading  those  that  have  young,  as  substitutes  for 
the  analogous  acts  Jehovah  is  to  exert  in  the  care  of  his 
people.  Tliat  Jehovah,  whose  rule  is  here  compared  to  a 
ihepherd's  care  of  his  flock,  is  the  Messiah,  is  clear  from 
Christ's  testimony  respecting  himself,  John  x.  11,  14 ;  the 
apostle,  Hebrews  xiii.  20,  who  denominates  him  '^the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep ;"  and  2  Peter  v.  4.  And  that  the 
time  to  which  the  prediction  refers,  is  that  of  his  second 
eoming  and  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  is  confirmed  by 
many  parallel  passages  of  the  prophets,  as  Ezekiel  xxxiv. 
12-16,  23,  24;  xxxvii.  21-24.  No  images  could  have  been 
selected  more  suited  than  those  of  this  passage,  to  show  the 
infinite  condescension  and  tenderness  with  which  he  is  to 
watch  over,  sustain,  and  bless  his  people. 

The  prophet  next  proceeds  to  indicate  the  infinite  eleva- 
tion of  God  above  all  creatures,  and  to  contrast  his  omni- 
potence, his  wisdom,  his  independence,  and  the  boundless 
displays  of  them  made  in  his  works,  with  the  low  and  sottish 
ideas  of  him  which  men  entertain. 

28, 29, 80, 31.  Hypocatastases  in  the  use  of  measuring  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  meting  out  heaven  with 
a  span,  comprehending  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance,  by  substitution  for  the  analogous  acts  by  which 
Gh>d  determined  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  tlie  propor- 
tions of  the  land,  water,  and  air,  and  their  weight.  *^  Who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hawd^  ^s^i 
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raeted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  comprehended  the  dust 
of  tlie  Eiirth  in  n  mcosnre,  and  weighed  the  monnt^ns  is 
scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  V  v,  12.  These  great  acts 
are  taken  as  representatives  of  the  acta  of  creating  the  dif- 
ferent elements  nf  the  world,  determining  their  bulk,  and 
adjusting  them  to  each  other;  and  as  being  criteria  of  the 
Deity.  The  design  of  the  question  accordingly  is,  to  indicate 
that  none  but  a  being  adequate  to  these  acts  can  be  able  to 
intercept  tiie  Alinighty  from  fulfilling  his  pledges  to  hie 
people  ;  that  creatures  cannot,  unless  omnipotent,  obstruct 
Lim  in  his  puq^oscs.  They  must  be  omniscient  and  allwise 
also,  he  implies  in  tlie  next  verse,  to  direct  or  counsel  him. 
32,  33.  Elliptical  metaphors  in  the  use  of  path  and  way, 
for  law  or  rule.  "  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  or  being  Iiia  counsellor,  hath  taught  himl  With 
whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who  instructed  him  and  tan^l 
him  in  tlie  path  of  judgment,  and  taught  him  knowledge, 
and  showed  to  liim  the  way  of  understanding?"  v.  13,  U. 
IJeingp,  the  intimation  is,  to  be  able  to  thwart  him,  should 
be  Bii|icrior  to  Iiim  in  inteiligeiico  and  wisdom,  and  should 
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grain  of  sand,  is  to  the  mass  of  the  earth.  So  slight  is  it, 
that  were  the  vast  range  of  Lebanon  taken  as  an  altar, 
all  its  forests  as  fuel,  and  all  its  animals  as  a  holocaust,  the 
offering  would  be  nothing  compared  to  the  homage  that  is 
due  to  him  from  the  countless  hosts  of  his  creatures  who 
inhabit  his  other  worlds  I  Ilow  unbecoming,  then,  in  his 
people  to  distrust  *him,  to  fear  a  continued  triumph  of  his 
enemies,  rather  than  confide  in  him  to  work  the  deliverance 
he  promises ! 

37.  Comparison.  "All  nations  before  him  are  as  nothing; 
ind  they  are  counted  to  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity," 
T.  17.  The  relation  in  which  they  are  nothing  before  him, 
is  not  intrinsically  as  moral  beings,  but  as  antagonists,  as 
opposers  of  his  purposes  respecting  his  people.  In  that 
reference  all  the  great  and  powerful  nations  of  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Oreece,  Rome,  that  were  to  assail  and  conquer 
them,  drag  them  into  captivity,  and  scourge  and  oppress 
them  through  a  long  tract  of  ages,  were  to  bo  no  more  an 
obstacle  to  Gk>d's  verifying  his  promises  to  redeem  them  at 
the  appointed  hour,  and  re-establish  them  in  their  own  land, 
than  though  those  nations  were  mere  non-existences.  They 
are  upheld  in  being  by  him.  They  can  do  nothing  without 
his  permission.  He  can  dash  them  to  destruction  in  a 
moment,  or  can  make  them,  if  he  pleases,  the  instruments 
of  accomplishing  his  purposes. 

The  prophet  now  asks  to  whom  they  will  liken  God,  as 
though  an  equal  to  him:  '^To  whom  (then)  will  ye  liken 
Gh>d,  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him  ?"  v.  18. 
That  is,  what  creature's  form  will  you  take  as  an  imago  or 
representative  of  Gk)d  ?  implying  thereby  that  the  power, 
intelligence,  and  affections  of  that  being  are  equivalent  to, 
and  indices  of  him,  and  thence  that  he  is  of  the  same  rank. 
And  he  gives  the  answer  which  men  have  returned  to  this 
question,  in  tlie  fabrication  of  images  of  human  beings  as 
representatives  of  God. 

'^  The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the  gold- 
smith spreadeth  it  over  with  gold,  and  casteth  silver 
chains.  The  poor  in  offering  chooseth  a  tree  that  will  not 
rot;  he  seeks  for  himself  a  skilful  carver  to  prepare  a 
graven  image  tliat  shall  not  be  moved,"  v.  19,  20.  In 
taking  these  human  figures  as  representatives  of  God^  th^^ 
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in  fflect  declare  liim  to  be  on  a  level  with  man  in  powers. 
Tlie  lioinage  of  tliose  images  is,  therefore,  an  infinite  affront 
to  him.  It  is  a  virtual  denial  of  his  attributes  and  title  to 
the  "worship  and  trust  of  his  creatures,  and  a  declaration 
that  lie  may  as  easily  be  thwarted  by  them,  as  they  can  be 
by  him,  Tlie  prophet,  therefore,  expostulates  with  the 
Israelites  for  entertaiuing  notions  bo  derogatory  to  God,  and 
so  contrary  to  tlie  knowledge  that  had  been  imparted  to 
the  1 11. 

"Have  ye  not  known?  Ilave  ye  not  heard?  Hath  it 
not  been  told  you  from  the  beginning?  Ilavo  ye  not  under- 
stood from  the  foundations  of  the  earth?"  v.  21.  As  though 
if  they  had  but  caught  a  ghmpse  of  God  in  his  greatness 
and  glory  as  he  had  revealed  himself  to  their  ancestors,  the 
conception  could  never  have  faded  from  their  minds.  As 
though  if  they  knew  anything  of  their  own  history,  of  the 
wondrous  forms  in  which  he  had  revealed  himself  to  Adam, 
to  Abraham,  to  Jfope8,to  the  whole  people  of  Israel  in  their 
march  through  the  Ited  Sea,  and  at  the  givipg  of  the  law 
at  Sinai,  tlicy  could  never  have  forgotten  his  infinite  snpe- 
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41.  Comparison.  "  Tliat  bringeth  the  princes  to  nothing ; 
he  maketh  the  judges  of  the  earth  as  vanity,"  v.  23.  The 
princes  and  judges  are  the  monarchs  of  the  great  nations 
that  were  to  conquer  tlie  Israelites. 

42,  43,  44,  45.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  planted,  sown, 
Btock,  and  rooted.  "  They  were  not  even  planted ;  they 
were  not  even  sown;  their  stock  is  not  rooted  in  the  earth," 
T.  24.  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  though  they  had 
been  denominated  seeds  or  plants,  and  like  germs  of  seeds 
that  are  not  even  set  out  or  sown,  and  have  no  opportunity 
to  take  root  in  the  carti),  they  are  not  to  establish  them- 
selves and  rise  to  such  strength  as  to  perpetuate  their 
empire.  Instead,  their  period,  compared  to  the  duration  of 
the  earth  and  Ood^s  dominion  over  it,  is  to  be  momentary. 

46,  47,  48.  Metaphors  in  the  use  of  blow  and  withered. 
"And  he  but  blew  on  them,  and  they  withered,  and  like  chaff 
the  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away,"  v.  24.  God's  blowing 
on  them  is  used  by  a  metaphor  for  the  analogous  act  by 
which  he  is  to  divest  them  of  strength  and  life.  Withered 
is  nsed  to  signify  that  they  will  perish  as  plants  wilt  and 
die  under  a  hot  wind ;  and  the  blast  of  his  breath,  called  by 
an  elliptical  metaphor  a  whirlwind,  is  to  take  them  away 
as  a  whirlwind  bears  away  stubble. 

49.  Comparison  of  the  taking  away  of  the  princes  and 
judges  of  the  nations  to  the  sweeping  away  of  chaff  by  a 
whirlwind ;  indicating  their  powerlessness  and  nothingness 
in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

God  now  again  reminds  his  people  that  in  fearing  that 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  they  in  effect  assume  that  the 
enemies  that  were  to  hold  them  in  thraldom  were  equal  or 
superior  in  power  and  skill  to  him,  and  asks  them  again 
who  those  are  whom  they  regard  as  of  such  a  rank,  that  he 
is  but  an  equal. 

"  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ? 
saith  the  Holy  One,"  v.  25.  If  they  knew  of  no  one  of  the 
same  rank  in  attributes,  there  was  no  one  who  they  should 
fear  could  hold  them  in  vassalage  against  his  will.  And  he 
again  reminds  them  that  he  is  the  creator  and  upholder  and 
rnler  of  the  universe,  and  that  they  must  judge  of  him  by 
the  proofs  he  continually  gives  them  in  his  works,  of  his 
infinite  power  and  skill,  his  universal  presence  and  sway. 
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.'0,  51.  llvpoc.itastaaes.  "Lift  up  your  eyes  on  bigh 
aial  f-fe,  wlin  Imth  created  these,  bringing  out  tlieir  hoet  by 
nuinbiT?  To  all  of  them  lie  will  call  by  name.  From 
nbunilnnce  ol'  inip;bt;  for  he  ia  etrong  in  power — not  one 
failetii,"  V.  2(1.  IJringing  them  out  and  calling  them  by 
name — .acts  of  a  military  commander  in  marshalling  hit 
troops — are  used  as  substitutes  for  the  resembling  acts  of 
(iod,  in  arranging  and  moving  the  vast  train  of  worlds 
wliicli  lie  wbeL'la  from  day  to  day  across  the  arch  of  heaven. 
It  is  from  the  power  ho  e.xliibita  in  this  ceaseless  work  thai 
liis  pc'iple  sliould  judge  of  his  ability  to  deliver  them ;  and 
the  propliet  expostulates  with  them,  that  with  this  resplen- 
dent spectacle  flashing  perpetually  on  their  eyes,  and  pro- 
claiming the  grandeur  of  his  omnipotence  and  skill,  they 
should  !5till  doubt  him,  and  regard  themselves  as  snatched 
by  tlieir  enemies  from  liis  hands,  and  bereft  of  all  hope  of 
redemption  by  hia  power. 

"Wliy  saycat  thon,  O  Jacob,  and  speakest,  O  Israel; 
My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  judgment  will  paee 
away  froui  my  God?"  v.  27.     As  though  they  had  been 
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intelligence  transcends  the  comprehension  of  creatures.  No 
glance  of  theirs  can  ever  pierce  its  unfathomable  depths ;  no 
search  ever  detect  in  it  any  limits.  AVhat  listlcssncss,  what 
darkness  of  mind,  not  to  have  learned  these  great  truths, 
proclaimed  by  all  his  works,  and  graven  on  all  his  wordl 
Instead  of  fainting  himself,  he  is  the  source  of  strength  to 
his  creatures,  and  communicates  it  to  them  in  fresh  mea- 
sores  when  they  sink  under  toils  and  trials. 

52.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  mount  with  wings.  "  He 
giveth  strength  to  the  faint,  and  to  him  who  has  no  power, 
he  will  increase  might.  Even  the  youths  shall  faint  and  be 
weary,  and  the  young  men  shall  utterh'  fall ;  but  they  that 
wait  upon  Jehovah  shall  renew  their  strength ;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they  shall  run,  and  not  be 
weary;  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint,"  v.  29-31. 

63.  Comparison  of  the  wings  with  which  they  are  to 
mount  with  those  of  eagles,  to  show  tliat  they  are  to  be  of 
great  strength,  rapidity  of  motion,  and  adaptation  to  bear 
them  beyond  the  reach  and  sight  of  their  enemies.  Instead 
of  fainting  and  deserting  his  people  when  they  faint,  it  is 
his  very  office,  as  their  creator  and  upholder,  tlien  to  succor 
and  sustain  them;  and  they  who  look  to  him  as  their 
deliverer  will  recover  their  strength,  and  receive  such 
superhuman  aids,  that  they  will  easily  escape  from  their 
enemies,  and  run  the  course  which  God  assigns  them,  with- 
out fainting  and  without  weariness. 

It  is  thus  foreshown  in  this  chapter  that  the  great  judg- 
ments with  which  God's  chosen  people  were  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  Gentile  nations,  are  at  length  to  cease ; 
that  their  deliverance  is  to  be  wrought  by  the  Messiah,  who 
is  to  come  in  person  and  glory,  and  conquer  their  enemies 
by  his  own  almighty  hand ;  and  that  he  will  then  reign 
over  them  with  the  care  and  tenderness  of  a  shepherd 
towards  his  flock ;  and  to  rebuke  their  unbelief,  and  support 
their  faith  in  those  great  promises,  God  points  them,  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  dependence,  transitoriness,  and  nothing- 
ness of  men  ;  and  on  the  other,  to  his  omnipotence,  his 
omniscience,  and  his  universal  sway,  as  they  are  shown  in 
the  creation,  upholding,  and  guidance  of  the  hosts  of  worlds 
which  he  has  made  and  rules ;  and  calls  them  to  trust  in 
him,  whom  creatures  cannot  prevent  from  accomplishiag 
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Ilia  designs,  and  eocourages  them  liy  the  osBarADce,  thii 
instead  of  forgetting  or  neglecting  them,  it  i»  liis  graciow 
office,  as  their  God  and  Redeemer,  to  strenglliuu  tbetn  in 
their  weaknesses,  to  defend  tliem  iu  their  dangers,  and  W 
crown  them  at  length  with  a  perfect  redemption. 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  this  prophecy,  as  of  many  oftlie 
others  that  follow  it,  that  it  indicates  that  the  chos«a  people 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  through  the  whole  series  of 
their  conflicts  with  their  enemies  and  sufferings  from  their 
oppressors,  to  regard  it  as  predicting  their  literal  ddiTenoc* 
from  the  domination  of  the  Gentiles  by  the  hand  of  the 
Messiali,  and  rest  thereafter  in  their  own  land  under  ha 
peaceful  and  gracious  rnle.  Thongh  a  large  part  of  it  is 
expressly  designed  to  meet  their  doubts  and  fuars,  and 
inspire  them  wilh  faith  in  Grod's  power  and  parpow  lo 
accomplish  it,  there  is  no  intimation  in  it  that  tJiey  were  B 
feel  any  uncertainty  or  perplexity  in  regard  to  ila  tme 
meaning.  There  is  no  hint  that  they  were  to  imagine  it 
had  no  reference  to  them  as  Ood's  people,  bnt  related  ahm 
to  Gentiles,  and  the  very  Gentile  nations  who  were  for  id^H 
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would  have  been  employed  to  guard  them  against  a  doubt 
of  its  fulfilment  in  that  sense,  and  inspire  them  with  an 
unhesitating  and  full  faith  in  its  literal  accomplishment,  if 
that  is  not  its  true  and  only  meaning ;  if  the  persons  to 
whom  it  relates,  and  the  events  it  foreshows,  are  wholly 
different  from  those  which  the  language  denotes.  And  it 
is  certain  that  the  only  doubt  the  people  of  God  have  ever 
felt  in  respect  to  the  likelihood  or  possibility  of  its  accom- 
plishment, has  (been  the  doubt  it  is  directly  employed  in 
removing — of  God's  power  to  rescue  the  literal  Israelites 
from  the  hands  of  their  conquering  enemies,  and  restore 
them  to  their  native  land.  If  the  prediction  is  spiritualized, 
it  has  had  no  fulfilment ;  for  the  true  people  of  God  in  the 
church  have  never  doubted  his  power  to  deliver  them  from 
their  spiritual  enemies,  and  complete  their  redemption  from 
sin  and  its  penalty. 

But  that  its  grammatical,  is  its  true  and  only  signification, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  consideration,  tliat  the  ful- 
filment it  has  received  is  a  literal  fulfilment.  The  evan- 
gelists expressly  declare  that  John  the  Baptist  was  "  he  that 
is  spoken  of  by  Esaias  saying,  Tlie  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  make  his 
paths  straight :"  Matt.  iii.  1-3  ;  Mark  i.  2-4 ;  Luke  iii.  2-6. 
They  interpreted  it  therefore  literally,  and  it  had  a  literal 
accomplishment  in  four  respects.  1.  John  the  Baptist  came 
a  messenger  to  the  literal  people  of  Israel ;  not  to  the  Gen- 
tile church,  nor  to  Gentiles  in  any  relation.  His  mission 
was  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
anterior  to  the  institution  of  the  Christian  church.  2.  The 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  of  whom  he  was  a  herald,  was  a 
literal  personal  advent.  Christ  came  in  person  and  visi- 
bly, not  mystically  by  providences  merely  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit.  3.  He  came  to  the  literal  people  of 
Israel ;  not  to  any  of  the  neighboring  nations,  nor  to  any 
Qentiles  whatever.  He  said  of  himself,  "I  am  not  sent  but 
nnto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;"  Matt  xv.  24,.' 
4.  And  he  came  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  tfieir  own  land, 
Jndea  and  Galilee,  and  at  Jerusalem,  not  elsewhere.  In^*^ 
all  these  respects  the  fulfilment  has  been  literal.  And  tKs 
proves  that  the  literal  grammatical  sense  of  the  whole  pro- 
phecy is  its  true  and  only  sense.     As  the  -peo^JV^  oi  QkoSl.! 
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Jerusalem,  the  comiug  of  the  herald,  and  of  th«  it&tat 
were  literal,  the  deliverance  which  is  proinised  to  that  peo| 
must  be  the  literal  deliverance  of  that  people — the  UraeU 
and  not  any  other ;  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  deliver  tlii 
and   overthrow  their  enemies  at   the    time  of  tLitir  linil 
redemption,  must  also  he  a  literal  personal  oomiii|; ;  and  hs 
reign  over  them  as  «  shepherd  a  literal  personal  reign.    At 
the  Jerusalem  to  which  he  came  at  his  lirst  advent  wi     "  *" 
literal  Jerusalem,  and  her  poi>iilution  God'e  literal  pC( 
90  the  Jemsalem  and  Ziou  whoso  ])eoplo  are  to  proclaii 
arrival  at  his  second  advent  are  the  literal  Jei-UHalem  and 
Zion  :  the  cities  of  Judea,  to  which  they  are  to  announce 
presence,  are  the  literal  cities  of  Judea;  and  their  population 
the  literal  people  of  Israel.    To  attempt  to  spiritualise     ~ 
part  of  the  prophecy  is  virtually  to  assume  that  the  wliol*] 
to  be  spiritualized,  and  offer  a  direct  coiitradiclioa  to 
interpretation  which  God  has  himself  given  of  it  in  the  NeiF 
Testament. 

We  have  thus  clear  and  emphatic  testimony  from  God 
himsolf  that  the  prophecies  of  the  redemption  of  t|)6  ~ 
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phecy."  Though  not  faultless,  it  is  in  the  main  correct, 
and  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  notions  of  writers  gene- 
rally abroad.  What  the  author  needs  especially  to  perfect 
•  his  views,  is  a  classification  of  the  symbols,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  relations  in  which  they  are  used, — 
whether  of  analogy,  or  a  likeness  of  nature,  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  his  principles  in  specific  laws  for  the  guidance 
of  the  interpreter.  Should  he  pursue  his  inquiries  into  that 
sphere,  he  will  escape  the  vagueness  and  generality  which 
now  attach  in  a  measure  to  his  views,  and  will  obtain  for 
himself  and  his  readers  criteria  by  which  the  truth  or  error 
of  constructions  may  be  tested.  A  careful  analysis  of  the 
symbols  that  are  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  will 
render  it  apparent  that  the  principles  on  which  they  are  used 
are  those  expressed  in  the  laws  of  symbolization  as  they 
have  been  stated  in  the  Journal. 


^  I.    THE  SUBJECTIVE  FORM  ;    THE  DREAM,  THE  VISION. 

"  Wc  may  naturally  expect  that  as  the  Apocalyptic  books  contain 
peculiar  revelations  adapted  to  a  peculiar  purpose;  so  the  mode  in 
which  they  arc  communicated  to  the  seers,  will  differ  from  the 
mode  usual  in  otlier  prophecies.  Wc  have  now  to  investigate  what 
that  peculiar  mode  is. 

**  The  name  Apocalyptic  (in  tlie  use  of  which  we  are  justified  by 
Bev.  L  1),  already  signifies  that  the  divine  communication  and 
revelation  are  more  prominent  in  the  prophet  than  the  human 
mediation  and  receptivity;  for  ci«'oxaXu>}^if  (revelation)  signifies  a 
divine, — flrpoy>;Tgia  (prophecy),  a  human  activity.  Comp.  Dan.  ii. 
22,  23,  where  it  is  said  of  God,  that  ^  He  revealeth  (aJro^  diroxaXDC- 
nij  Ixx.)  the  deep  and  secret  tilings ;  He  knoweth  what  is  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  light  dwelleth  with  Him  ;^  and  Kev.  i.  1,  2,  where 
the  supernatural  ^t  is  tliree-fold  God  gave  the  revelation  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  He,  through  His  angels,  signified  it  to  John  for 
the  purpose  of  further  spreading  it  All  biblical  prophecy,  of  course, 
IS  based  on  divine  revelation,  so  that  these  two  words  designate,  the 
one  the  subjective,  Uie  other  the  objective  side  of  the  same  thing 
(see  1  Cor.  xiv.  29,  30),  and  are  sometimes  used  indiscriminately,  as 
when  John  calls  his  Apocalypse,  wliich  is  styled  *  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ'  (Rev.  i.  1),  *the  words  of  this  prophecy'  (Ilev.  i.  3). 
For  this  reason,  however,  a  distinction  is  likewise  madc^  \>viX^^^\L>^^ 
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two  expressions,  and  tbey  nrc  used  ns  two  distinct  upcciM  of  the 
ume  genus,  according  tis  the  objectave  reTclation,  or  tiie  wiLji-ctin 
prophetic  inspiration,  is  more  prominent,  lliu*  Si.  Vial  distiit- 
guisbes    them    in    1    Cor.   riv.    6,  'either  by    reveUtion   or  by 


"The  prophet  stands  in  connection  with  the  out«r  world.  lb 
addresses  words  to  the  prince  and  the  people,  as  in  the  Old  Tstai- 
ment,  to  the  congregation,  as  in  the  Ntw,  words  with  which  the 
Spirit  of  God,  porrading  the  hnman  spirit  with  His  mighty  inflQcnre, 
supplies  him.  But  whilst  the  prophet  spcaii  in  the  Spirit  (ctanp,  1 
Cor.  lii.  3,  i*  ■rvsujwri  Qtm  XeeXuv).  the  apof^ilypldc  seer  it  •»  tic 
Spirit,  in  his  wliole  pernon  (Ilev.  i,  10 ;  iv.  2).  Tlie  nftit«d  attiritv 
of  Eout  and  body  which  forms  the  link  between  man  usul  llin  outer 
world,  recedes  Altogether  into  th«  W.lcgrotinil,  m>  that  St.  I'm!, 
speaking  of  snch  a  stat«  from  his  own  «rxpurit?nue,  oon  Mr  he  dM> 
not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  bodf  or  ont  of  the  body  (2  Cor; 
xii.  2,  S).  It  is  the  spirit  only,  that  which  couuocta  lu  with  Qui 
and  the  invisible  world,  which  is  active,  or  rather  rtK!i[^ct,  tn  tb« 
apocalyptic  state ;  for  all  proper  hnmati  activity  towiifd*  Ood  nn 
consist  only  in  receiving.  Here,  where  the  object  i»  not  so  nni^  H 
influence  the  immediate  cont«nipontrim  of  the  Mcr,  ts  Utii  ~ 
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background,  words  and  conceptions  vanish,  and  the  human  spirit, 
overpowered  by  the  divine,  loses  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things.'*  In  the  dream  or  vision  a  whole  history  unrolls  itself 
before  the  inner  eye  of  man,  and  hence  these  psychological  forms  of 
revelation  arc  specially  fitted  for  the  special  disclosures  which  we 
have  seen  were  necessary  for  the  purposes  the  Apocalyptic  books 
have  to  serve. 

"  A  beautiful  and  remarkable  progress  may  be  traced  in  this  respect 
in  the  book  of  Daniel.  We  have  already  directed  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream  w^as  of  importance  to  the  prophet  himself  as  a  pre- 
paratory education.  But,  in  the  subsequent  revelations  as  well,  each 
forma  a  preparation  for  the  following,  both  in  form  and  contents, 
and  thus  we  are  able  to  trace  clearly  the  gradual  steps  by  which 
God  educated  the  prophet  to  be  a  fit  recipient  of  His  disclosures  as 
these  became  ever  more  special.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  first 
dreams,  Daniel  is  simply  the  interpreter  (chap.  ii.  and  iv.) ;  after- 
wards Daniel  himself  has  a  dream,  but  as  yet  it  is  only  a  vision  in  a 
dream  of  the  night  (vii.  1,  2) ;  this  is  followed  by  a  vision  in  the 
waking  state  (viii.  1-3) ;  and  finally  we  see  that  in  the  last  two 
revelations  (ix.  and  x.-xii.)  the  ecstatic  state  is  apparently  no  longer 
necessary  to  the  prophet^  who,  now  a  feeble  and  trembling  old  man 
(i.  8,  etc.),  is  already  almost  transplanted  out  of  the  earthly  world. 
Now,  in  his  usual  state,  he  sees  and  hears  angels  speak  like  men, 
whilst  his  companions  do  not  see  the  appearances  from  a  higher 
world,  and  are  only  seized  with  terror  like  as  those  •  who  accom- 
panied St.  Paul  to  Damascus  (ix.  20,  etc. ;  x.  4,  etc. ;  comp.  Acts  ix. 
7).  It  is  clear  that  the  progression  in  the  form  of  prophecy  corre- 
q>onds  to  a  similar  one  in  the  contents.  At  first  we  see  only 
general  outlines,  sketches  which  are  afterwards  filled  up  with 
nunuteness  and  circumstantiality.  The  two  last  prophecies,  the 
ninth  chapter  with  its  chronological,  and  the  eleventh  with  its 
historical  details,  are  by  far  the  most  special.  We  do  not  notice,  in 
the  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  same  progression  and  variety  in  the 
form  of  revelation  as  there  is  in  Daniel;  but  John  received  his 
revelation  on  one  day  and  in  one  form  (i.  10;  iv.  2),  a  form  which 
resembles  the  highest  attained  by  Daniel,  as  we  find  it  in  the  eighth 
chapter.  Those  unecstatic  visions,  or,  more  properly,  auditions, 
which  we  meet  with  in  Daniel  ix.-xii.,  are  without  analogy  in  the 
Revelation  of  John;    for  the  Apocalyptic  prophet  of   the  New 
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Testament  hnd  not  to  receive  revelntioDH  nl  all  eo  iletailtNL     U  t 
however,  onl,v  in  accordiuice  with  the  epiril  of  Ibc  Nen  TmUma 
that  the  revelation  is  commuDicated,  Dot  in  dreams  and  vwjuna  t 
the  night,  aa  ia  the  case  so  late  as  Zccharinli,  but  in  lh«  bis 
form  of  et'stacy,  in  waking  visioriB,  bright  wid  clear  oa  the  dny. 


FORU  ;    BTMBOUSM. 


."J 


"Our  remarks,  hitherto,  have  rrierenee  merely  to  the  fmbjec 
form  of  Apocalyptic  prophecy;  we  shall  now  briefly  pomaAvr  thi 
objective,  the  ohject  of  the  dream  and  vision  in  which  th*  truth; 
revelation  are  sensibly  embodied  in  a  concrete  way,  that  th^'j  but 
be  perceived  by  the  mind's  eye  of  the  acer. 

"In  prophecy,  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  inapircK  the  human  OjgM 
of  revelation,  finds  His  immediate  cxprcseion  in  wonls;  in  Ott 
Apocalypse,  humiin  language  disappears,  for  the  reason  jriveo  bv  the 
apostle  (2  Cor.  xii.  i):  he  ' heard  rnispcalable  wunia,  which  it  i»  nn( 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.'  A  new  clement  appears  hcrw  whirfi 
corresponds  to  the  subjective  elutnent  of  seeing,  the  viuoa.  Tiff 
prophet's  eye,  for  the  Apocalyptic  writer  is  a  prophet, 
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and  joy  ?  Standing  opposed  to  an  iron  necessity  we  would  be  dis- 
couraged and  paralysed,  as  we  sometimes  observe  in  the  case  of  men 
who  believe  in  the  inevitable  fnlfilment  of  a  soothsayer's  predictions 
about  tliem/  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  form  peculiar  to  Apoca- 
lyptic prophecy  is  the  symbolic,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  parallel 
to  the  parabolic  form  of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.  Symbols  as 
well  as  parables  are  holy  enigmas  to  arouse  our  attention ;  they 
disclose  heavenly  mysteries  to  him  who  is  willing  to  attend  and 
receive  instruction ;  but  they  shut  the  hardened  heart  and  close  the 
•lumbering  eyes,  Tlie  powers  which  prevail  in  the  course  of  history 
are  not  introduced  into  Apocalyptic  prophecy  unveiled,  but  only 
under  certain  images  of  stones,  plants  (Dan.  iv.),  beasts,  men,  and  so 
on,  which,  like  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  require  themselves  an 
exposition.  And  when  angels  give  us  leading  views  to  help  us  to  an 
understanding  of  these  symbols  (Dan.  vii.  16,  etc. ;  viii.  19,  etc. ;  Rev. 
xvii.  1,  etc.,  7,  etc. ;  xxi.  9,  etc.),  these  do  not  purport,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  to  be  complete  interpretations,  but  only  finger- 
poeta  and  hints  to  aid  our  faith  in  its  investigation,  and  so  they  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  prophecy  an  object  of  faith  and  investi- 
gation, even  in  the  time  of  its  approaching  fulfilment.  For  since 
they  are  intended  to  be  intelligible  only  to  the  wise,  they  would 
fhiatrate  their  object  if  a  clear  interpretation  were  annexed.  And 
how  perfectly  this  end  has  been  achieved,  the  partial  obscurity, 
namely,  arising  from  the  symbolic  fonn,  is  most  evident  from  this, 
that  in  our  own  times  no  questions  in  exegesis  meet  with  such 
different  answers  as  those  concerning  the  Apocalypses;  that,  in 
reference  to  Daniel,  there  are  two  views  prevalent,  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other,  while,  after  innumerable  interpretations  of 
the  Revelation  of  John,  we  are  yet  seeking  for  the  correct  one,  and 
only  gradually  and  slowly  finding  our  way  to  it  by  the  light  of  the 
progress  of  its  fulfilment. 

"  As  the  subjective  fonn  of  Apocalyptic  prophecy  is  the  vision,  the 
corresponding  objective  form  is  the  s}Tnbolic.  There  remains  yet 
much  to  be  done  for  the  elucidation  of  Apocalyptic  symbolism, 
especially  that  of  tlie  Revelation,  where,  as  is  generally  knoVn,  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  between  what  is  symbolical  and  what  purely 
literal.  And  here  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  invisi- 
ble, but  now  already  existing  in  heaven,  and  the  future,  ^  what  is 
and  what  shall  be  hereafter*  (Rev.  i.  19).  It  is  natural  that  the 
future  should  be  represented  in  symbols,  though  even  here  there 
remain  some  obscurities ;  but  where^  as  in  Rev.  iv.  and  v.,  the  real 
passes  into  the  symbolical,  a  more  minute  examination  is  necessary. 
In  this  investigation  it  is  ncceflsary  to  consider  the  sum  total  of 
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pbitologic*!  and  exegeticaJ  remits  which  have  been  gaUiercd  from 
the  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  prophecy  in  puticalar.  Nw 
oogbt  nnalogics,  which  lio  beyond  tliu  sphere  of  the  Bible,  tn  be 
nciglectcd,  tkough  tbey  moat  be  Itopt  careiiiUy  sopanto  snl  be 
dearly  placed  in  a  secondary  poHtiuu.  Iliu  ttlone  ia  tb«  tme  ^atUh 
riral  and  critical  method  of  iaTestig;ation.  What  is  biblical  ia  from 
above ;  what  is  cxtra-bibUcal  ist  from  below :  however  <^vf  jucf 
resemble  each  other  outwardly,  tbia  eswntial  difference  Mpuvia 
them.  We  attempted  Ut  throw  light  on  the  Gpnbolism  <rf  men  and 
beasts  which  occur  in  Daniel,  from  this  point  of  v-iiiw  ;  luid  in  the 
same  spirit  we  shall  consider  the  symbolicAl  tigiirM  of  the  IterdaliaiL 
of  John,  as  f»r  as  the}'  offer  paralloli  to  those  of  Daniid.  It  w  only 
thus  that  the  interpretation  can  be  fo\inded  on  clear,  flnu  priaciplc^ 
and  that  an  end  can  be  put  to  the  Arbitrariness  wbifh  baa  ben 
lieretofore  ta  prevalent.  The  aymbola  of  the  RevuUtina  uf  Jobu  may 
also  be  classified  into  symbols  in  biinian  and  Hymbcila  in  hntiil 

"  We  have,  ou  the  one  side,  the  two  bcn«t»  and  liio  dragon,  m  1^ 
other,  the  woman  and  the  whore.  Wn  are  already  bmiliar  witb  tbt 
bestial  nature  from  Daniel,  but  wc  shall  have  to  nolii:«  Hie  [wwria* 
modification  with  which  this  symboliBiii  occnrs  in  ("      ~ 
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arbitrary,  but  is  based  on  an  insight  into  the  essence  of  things. 
The  woman  could  never  represent  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  nor 
the  beast  the  church ;  but,  as  we  found  that  the  essential  nature  of 
the  Idngdoms  of  the  world  is  bestiality,  so  we  shall  find,  in  the 
Datare  of  the  woman,  the  reason  why  it  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  the 
church.  To  obtain  an  insight  into  the  symbols  and  parables  of 
Holy  Scripture,  nature,  that  second,  or  rather  first,  book  of  God, 
must  be  opened  as  well  as  the  Bible.  Having  thus  considered  the 
intimate  relation  between  symbolism  and  parabolism,  let  us  now 
inquire  into  their  characteristic  difierence.  Their  starting-point  and 
direction  are  mutually  opposed.  Jesus,  coming  down  from  heaven, 
seeks,  in  Ilis  parables,  to  clothe  divine  things  in  an  earthly  dress, 
and  thus  to  introduce  them  into  the  very  heart  of  human  life.  The 
parables  are,  so  to  say,  a  parable  of  Christ  Himself.  As  in  Him 
God  became  fiesh,  so  He  clothed  the  mysteries  of  God^s  kingdom  in 
the  events  of  human  and  natural  life.  For  this  reason.  He  starts 
from  the  daily  wonted  life  of  man,  and  selects  out  of  it  events, 
actions,  and  stories,  that  lie  may  make  them  the  memorials  of 
things  eternal.  The  Apocalyptic  seer,  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
bom  below  upwards.  He  does  not  speak  to  the  people ;  he  speaks 
for  the  wise  and  prudent  His  object  is  not  so  much  to  imprint  the 
ipiritual  in  the  natural,  as  to  fashion  of  the  natural  a  transparent 
garment  for  the  spiritual.  Tlie  earthly  is  viewed  not  so  nmch  in  its 
positive  as  in  its  negative  relation  to  the  heavenly.  Hence,  indi- 
vidual shapes,  and  not  connected  acts,  become  the  expression  of  the 
^iritual  idea;  symbolism  is  not  so  much  at  home  on  earth  as 
parabolism.  The  actions  which  are  introduced  in  symbolism,  are 
limited  to  the  most  general  outlines :  e,^^  the  ram  overcomes  the 
he-goat,  tlie  dragon  persecutes  the  woman,  the  beast  with  its  horns 
hates  and  devours  the  whore.  Nor  do  the  shapes  themselves  retain 
their  simple  natural  attributes,  but  in  their  symbolical  meaning  are 
characterized  by  special  additions  and  combinations;  the  lion 
receives  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  the  leopard  four  heads,  another 
beast  ten  horns,  tlie  woman  is  clothed  with  the  sun,  etc.  Thus 
there  is  as  intimate  a  connection  between  the  symbolic  fonn  and  the 
contents  and  spirit  of  Apocalyptic  prophecy,  as  between  the  para- 
bolic form  and  the  person  of  Christ.  The  panibles  correspond  to 
the  first  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  fiesh  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world ;  the  Apocalypses  refer  chiefiy  to  His  second  coming  to  judg- 
ment, and  tliey  show  how  all  that  is  natural  must  die,  in  order  that 
the  glory  of  tlic  true  essential  spiritual  life  may  burst  forth.  It  is 
thus  that^  in  the  Apocalypses,  the  natural  proves  inadequate  to 
express  the  spiritual,  and  the  symbols  must  modify  and  enlarge  the 
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shapes  offered  in  nature,  vliiJe  the  parables  giv«  proniineDcc  to  Uu 
divine  clement,  whioh  is  couched  and  usiprcEBod  in  the  nabuil 
phenomenn  as  such. 

"  If  we  apply  thtsc  general  remarks  to  Dtmiul,  wc  pcrflcin  ihA 
his  last  two  revelations  are  v.  partial  exception  also  in  thu  nsp^A, 
They  were  received,  cot  in  an  ecstatic,  but  in  an  orrlinary  tUle; 
and  thu9  the  words  have  uiore  prominence  thuu  thu  ntaWk 
shapes,  yet  not  as  ordinarily  the  word*  of  the  pmphct,  bnl  woA 
out  of  the  inrisible  world,  words  of  sn  angel.  •  When  Danifj  n* 
younger,  he  saw  the  ftiture  in  images  whic.Ii  needed  to  bo  ospdMiifd; 
bnt  when  he  was  oM,  the  an^U  revealed  in  commou  berime*,  it 
one  relates  a  narrative.'  It  ts  now  powiblc  to  bear  the  word»  «hki 
are  oth<;r^Tise  'unutterable,'  and  in  this  tiarnitioti  of  fitlnrv  tliinp^ 
coming  Irom  a  hearenly  world,  they  are  revealed  in  their  reali^, 
and  without  their  symbolic  dress;  even  tlie  niotit  mtniilc  disrloram 
are  now  possible.  Wc  find  here  applied  to  an  entire  nenes  nf  fidaif 
crentR,  the  same  mode  of  revelation  which  we  racct  flwwherc  «ih 
in  connection  with  some  luading  evente  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (tf. 
the  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  His  forerunner).  Yc^  lh« 
same  augel  Gabnol  who  nnnounecs  to  Mury  the  birth  of  tbt 
Mewiali.  predicts  Ilis  advent  more  than  fire  Iiundred  yran 
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and  that  there  the  images  of  th^  future  arc  shown  to  him  by 
angels*  handfs  and  explained  to  him  by  angels'  tongues.  Theophany 
ii  the  first  form  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  Prophecy^  the  second, 
and  the  Apocalypse^  the  thinl  and  final.  In  the  New  Testament 
there  is  a  parallel  progression;  firsts  the  coming  of  God  in  the 
flesh,  then  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  apostles,  lastly,  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  a  progression  which,  while  inward,  yet  expresses  itself  also 
oatwardly  in  the  tliree  parts  of  the  New  Testament  canon, — the 
Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Epistles,  the  Revelation  of 
John.  In  both  Testaments  the  first  form  and  ground  of  revelation 
is  objective,  and  is  meiliated  through  God  and  the  Son,  who  reveals 
Himself  visibly  to  man ;  the  second  is  subjective,  and  is  mediated 
through  the  Iloly  Ghost,  who  inspires  man  inwardly ;  the  third  is  a 
vision  of  the  Son  in  His  future  Advent^  procured  through  the  Spirit. 
llias,  while  the  Apocalypse  is  a  kind  of  prophecy,  it  is  yet  so 
peculiar  a  kind,  Uiat  in  its  outward  objectivity  it  has  something  in 
common  with  Theophany  or  Christophany.  It  is  the  higher  unity 
of  Theophany  and  Prophecy,  of  manifestation  and  inspiration.*' 

In  the  passages  that  follow  we  regard  it  as  a  serious  error 
that  he  refers  chap.  viii.  23-25,  and  xi.  45  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  instead  of  the  Koman  power  symbolized  by  the 
fourth  beast.  Chapters  viii.  20-25,  xi.  2,  36,  undoubtedly 
treat  of  tliree  kingdoms — the  Medo-Persian,  Greek  and 
Roman — ^not  simply  of  the  two  fonner.  Had  M.  Auberlen 
seen  this,  it  would  have  relieved  him  from  the  difficulty 
with  which  he  is  here  embarrassed.  The  predictions  viii. 
85,  and  xi.  45,  relate  to  the  same  power,  and  terminate  at 
the  same  point. 


^  II.   CRITICISM  OF  TUB  MODERN  VIEW. 

1.  A  General  Comparison  of  the  Visions  of  the  First  and  Second 

Parts. 

**TTie  modem  view  of  Daniel  does  not  recognize  the  difference 
which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the  first  and  second  part  of  the 
book — between  prophecies  which  refer  to  the  whole,  or  such  as 
oonccm  the  more  immediate  future.  According  to  this  criticism, 
the  second  and  seventh  chapters,  as  well  as  the  eighUi  and  eleventh, 
refer  only  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  they  are  all  Vaticinia  post 
•venttim,  and  repetitions  of  the  same  eventa  under  different  forms. 
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VVe  have  Bbown,  in  tlic  be^uujuij;,  tiiat  uuipid  DumototiT  ■  iba 
found  in  tlie  book.  And  let  it  not  bo  objoctod,  that  we.  natitiiit  iln^ 
tbat  the  BOTcntb  ch&ptcr  U  n  repeldtiun  of  liw  eeoond,  ud  Uu 
elcvQiitlt  of  the  el^htli;  for  there  it  not  only  ft  gnal  'iiSavtm 
between  saying  the  sanit;  thing  twice,  anil  four  or  fiv«  tiniei,  but  w 
wc  have  Been,  the  Bcvontb  chapter  in  not  nierelv  a  repetition  of  tbt 
second,  and  tlic  eleventh  of  the  cightJi,  bat  tbi-se  cbuptem  eonlaiii 
other  aspects  an^I  further  developments  of  tie  sanH?  sobjiMlA.  wbidi  ii 
not  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  eiglilh  diapttr,  vteniiJ  in  it*  v^ 
tion  tfl  the  Bcventh.  We  now  turu  our  attention  to  lite  mouiil 
difference  between  the  first  and  second  pnrt,  nnd  will  lliunoc  aim 
the  ineompatiiiility  of  the  view  of  our  oj>[viit>uts  with  the  text  U 
the  fitvt  part 

"I.  To  begin  with  the  clcurest  »nd  miiHt  e\-itlent  p»int,  tli»  eoa- 
elusion  of  the  visions.  Both  iu  the  Beeond  and  aeveiilh  ch«pWR 
the  Messianic  kingdom  appears  after  the  fonr  wnivcnwl  nionftrrhtM. 
and  ae  a  judgment  upon  tUeiu ;  in  the  one  iluder  Iho  fiffiir*  of 
a  Gtoae,  which  breaks  in  pieces  the  met^l  image ;  in  the  utbi^r  uiuto 
the  figure  of  the  Son  of  M«n,  U>  whom  w,  givun  the  gUTcmmeBt  of 
the  world.    V-'e  do  not  me«t  with  tbts  in  the  ei^tb,  T 
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and  vii^  in  a  similar  manner,  while  the  resurrection  is  spoken  of  in 
chapter  xii.  but  not  in  chapter  viii.  I^  as  we  certainly  know,  but 
only  from  the  New  Testament,  both  events,  the  revelation  of  the 
Hesfiianic  kingdom  and  the  resurrection,  are  contemporary,  it  is  very 
dear  and  manifest  why  the  first  event  is  mentioned  in  the  second 
and  seventh  chapters,  witli  a  quite  different  degree  of  importance 
from  that  attached  to  the  second  event  in  the  twelfth  chapter. 

"  And  we  are  thus  led  to  the  important  result :  the  prophecies  of 
the  second  part  (those  under  consideration),  conclude  witli  the  death 
of  Antiochus ;  those  of  the  first  part  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  the  world  by  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Messiah.  Thus  an 
important  difference  subsists  between  the  two,  at  least  as  regards 
the  final  point.  Tlie  second  part  does  not  extend  so  far  into  the 
fiiture  as  the  first.  For,  since  the  enemy  described  in  the  seventh 
chapter  is  the  last^  after  whose  overthrow  the  Messianic  kingdom  is 
established,  it  follows,  necessarily,  that  the  enemy  spoken  of  in 
chapters  viii.  and  xi.,  preceded  him.  The  Greek  monarchy,  the 
culminating  point  of  which  is  Antiochus,  must  therefore  precede 
the  fourth  and  last,  which  was  revealed  to  Daniel  in  the  vision  of 
the  seventh  chapter. 

•*  n.  But  we  must  notice  that  not  only  regarding  the  concluding 
part  of  the  visions,  but  also  as  regards  the  starting  point  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  spoken  of,  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  tlie  first  and  second  part  of  our  book.  It  is  certain  that 
the  second  and  seventli  chapters  both  speak  of  four  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  the  eighth  and  eleventh  only  of  two,  namely,  the  Medo- 
Persian  and  Greek  (viii.  20,  21 ;  xi.  2).  It  is  conceded,  on  all  sides, 
that  the  first  part  still  includes  likewise  tlie  Babylonian  empire, 
according  to  ii.  37,  38. 

•*  Now,  holding  the  views  of  our  opponents,  it  cannot  be  under- 
itood  why  the  author,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  took  so  much  trouble  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  which  had  perished  long  before.  For  if  he  intended  to 
encoarage  and  strengthen  his  suffering  and  straggling  compatriots, 
he  certainly  displayed  in  his  book  a  very  useless  amount  of  histori- 
cal erudition.  This  has  especial  force  when  we  consider  the  eleventh 
chapter,  which  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  vaticinium  post 
iventutHj  is  in  trath  still  more  inexplicable,  than  when  we  view  it  as 
it  stands,  and  in  the  character  it  professes.  The  uninspired  author 
could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  form  less  adapted  to  his  purpose^ 
which  was  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nation  for  the  decisive 
moment,  than  by  developing  in  such  a  lengthy  and  historical  man- 
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ncr,  events  for  the  nnderstaixlmg  of  whieb  Uioae  wbo  Vk-nA  aSm 
them,  reqnired  to  gather  varied  inform ati on  by  laborious  and  tcdiois 
reaeareh.  If  such  was  his  purpose,  would  bt.'  uot  ntber  bav*;  ch<Min) 
the  Impassioned  lan^age  of  eftrlicr  proplipta.  wbicb,  as  ia  evMest 
from  the  prayer  of  the  ninth  chapter,  was  i>qual]y  at  bi*  cmnmaiHtt 
Bow  was  it  possiMe  that,  in  such  a  period,  he  conlil  up«n  hi* 
countrj-meti  to  believe  in  n  new  and  uiipm:e<lent«<t  s]>«dM  of 
prophecy  i  At  such  a  lime,  the  object  was  to  strike  Ume-bnlloiro] 
patriotic  chords  I  Wlmt  liope  could  he  cntertaiu  of  in«]>iriting  the 
people  of  G!od  by  such  human  inventions  of  a  laboriously  fnuned 
poem  f  Truly,  if  the  Israelites  had  to  learn  and  to  Rtndy  thu  book 
for  the  first  time  in  tJie  prospect  of  persecution,  if  it  baid  not  bceo 
that  long  before  they  had  appropriated  ite  words  as  their  ^mtul 
nourishinenl,  the  book  would  have  profited  them  nothing. 

"  This  wliolc  view,  hke  the  corresponding  hvpothcsra  of  tnodtra 
New  Testament  criticism,  bears  distinctly  the  stamp  of  the  region 
whence  it  originated.  It  is  perfectly  devoid  of  all  nattind  ri^nr, 
hcaltliiness,  and  Boundness  of  historical  vision.  The  critic,  dttiit^  in 
his  study,  imagines  the  author,  who  lived  in  a  time  of  mij^ty 
earnest  conflicts,  during  which  it  was  treason  not  to  tdke  tiort  in  ■ 
stru^le  so  holy,  to  have  been  a  man  silting  in  a  study  like  hiiusoU 
Imagine  a  Jewisli  patriot,  as  our  opponents  generally  sljk  th« 
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the  sacred  prophecy.  The  falness  of  Scripture  cannot  be  bounded 
and  circumscribed  by  so  narrow  and  meagre  a  scheme.  And  this 
will  appear  yet  more  evident,  when  we  consider  the  individual 
features  of  the  monarchies.  If  the  modem  view  of  our  book  and 
its  object  is  not  capable  of  accounting  for  tlie  full  and  lengthy  men- 
tion made  of  the  world-kingdoms  in  general,  it  is  still  less  able  to 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  kingdoms  are 
treated. 

"  In  the  first  place,  our  opponents  cannot  explain,  why  the  first 
and  second  parts  are  at  all  different — why  the  supposed  writer,  from 
his  Maccabean  stand-point,  looks  back  to  different  epochs ;  in  the 
second  and  seventh  chapters  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  in  the 
eighth  only  as  far  as  the  Medo-Persian,  in  the  seventh  no  further 
than  the  l^ersian.  They  cannot  explain  why,  in  the  first  mentioned 
two  chapters,  there  are  four,  in  both  the  others  but  two  monarchies 
enumerated ;  and  in  connection  with  this,  as  we  shall  show  more  at 
length  subsequently,  they  cannot-  give  a  satisfactory  reason  w^hy  the 
eighth  chapter  speaks  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdoms  as  one :  while, 
in  the  second  and  seventh  chapters,  according  to  their  view,  it  is 
analyzed  into  two.  Taking  the  book  as  genuine,  tLnd  as  what  it 
asserts  itself  to  be,  we  have  a  simple  and  natural  awwer  to  all  tliese 
questions,  in  the  different  times  in  which  the  revelations  were  vouch- 
safed, and  in  the  different  objects  of  the  first  and  second  parts.  The 
revelation  of  the  eighth  chapter  took  place  in  the  third  year  of 
Belshazzar,  a  time  in  which  the  Jiabylonian  empire  was  decaying  so 
rapidly,  that  it  neither  required  nor  deserved  a  more  minute  con- 
sideration. The  revelations  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
chapters,  were  given  to  Daniel  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  and  thus 
neither  the  Babyloniaiis,  nor  even  the  Me<lian8,  needed  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  consequently,  the  kingdoms  here  spoken  of,  are  Persia  and 
Greece,  x.  13,  20,  xi.  2.  We  have  already  dwelt  largely  on  the 
different  purpose,  which  the  two  parts  of  the  book  were  to  serve, 
and  the  con-nequcnt  difference  in  the  extent  of  field  surveyed  by  the 
prophetic  eye. 

**  But  even  if  we  admit  that  the  author  might  go  back  to  ancient 
kingdoms,  in  or<ler  to  attain  to  a  certain  fulness  and  completeness  in 
his  enumeration  of  previous  world-kingdoms,  we  must  find  it  strange, 
as  is  hinted  by  EiraJd^  that  he  did  not  mention  also  the  Assyrian, 
perhaps  even  the  Egyptian,  kingdom.  A  man  living  in  the  days  of 
the  Maccabees,  looking  back  on  the  previous  sufferings  which  Israel 
had  to  bear  from  the  world-power,  had  no  particular  reason  for  choos- 
ing to  begin  with  the  Babylonian  kingdom  first,  as  little  reason  as 
to  leave  it  out  in  the  later  chapters.    But  who  can  avoid  seeing,  in 
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diis  Veiy  circQUieUnce,  ihal  the  llaby Ionian  kingilom  i*  i 
ss  the  first — a  neir  mid  iinportunt  giTuuf  tint  \hn  dat«  of  01 
that  of  the  BnbylDiiiau  exile,  and  that  on  titu  aLi}>)H»itioD  ut  d 
genuineness  of  Dauii:!,  a  niiilUtudv  of  jili«nomeu»  acluall;  lytif 
before  us,  and  nliich  muet  remain  miaccoiint^  for  And  iinintcUiciilils 
to  modern  critiui«iu,  are  seen  tu  luivu  »  ntiouitl  beuda.  Wv  liat'c 
seen  in  our  firet  chaptiH',  that  tlio  rca»on  why  Danid  begins  nitlt  tlw 
Babylonian  kingdom,  -vm  not  meivly  his  cKtemal,  pL-rMJCftL,  uJ 
historical  position,  Lnt  an  inner  reason,  rcla(«d  tu  the  whole  4]('rr)n|>- 
mcnt  of  the  history  of  rovelntiou.  For  it  was  trom  tUe  bediming 
of  tlic  Babylouian  exile  tliat  the  existence  of  an  iodcpcndent  Tlil^B 
cracy  on  eartti  cended,  and  is  not  reatorud  ii\<:tx  to  thia  huur;  t)^H 
empire  of  the  worlii-powore  Btill  cnilures.  ^J 

"  Our  oppontnte  admit,  tJutl  the  luithor  wiis  aiming  at  it  oattlb 
uompictcne&s  in  t!ic  enumeration  of  the  uimardiivs  of  Uie  «iaU 
contained  in  the  sucond  and  seventh  chapt«rs;  bnt  it  is  iDi]iiMiUt 
lur  thero  to  seizo  tht  real  meaning,  the  detyp  sigutBcancc  and  tb« 
grand  eircle  of  the  siin'oy  of  tie  Icit,  And,  at  this  juncture,  tlw 
whok-  niaterial  importance  which  Mtaclics  to  otir  difTeTCiMw  trom  tlu 
new  ailoptfl  by  modern  criticism,  comes  to  tight  Attonlii^;  to 
die  hittt-r,  the  \«,c.k  of  Djiniel  furnishes  us  nii-rcly  witk  a  fWmltJ 
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stamp  of  that  divine  illiimiuation,  whicli  gives  universality  to  the 
horizon  of  view,  and  an  insight  into  the  fundamental  essence  of 
things.  It  would,  consequently,  be  destitute  of  canonical  dignity 
and  authority. 

**  We  to4>k  occasion,  previously,  to  s]>eak  of  the  significance  of  the 
nnmbers  seven  and  ten,  and  Ave  saw  that  the  fonner  symbolizes  the 
revelation  of  the  divine,  the  lattiT  the  development  of  the  worldly. 
A  similar  relation  subsists  between  the  numbers  three  and  four. 
Four  and  ten  are  numbers  of  the  world.  Three  and  seven  numbers 
of  God.  As  numbers  of  the  world,  four  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  ten,  that  three  stands  in  to  seven  as  numbers  of  ( icnl.  "  Three  is 
the  nunil)er  of  <  Jud,  and  symbolizes  God  in  the  unity  and  perfection 
of  Ilis  Being ;  four  is  the  number  of  the  world,  and  symbolizes  the 
world  in  the  unity  and  coiL«;ummation  of  its  development."*  Tlierc- 
fore  the  power  of  the  world  is  exhausted  in  the  four  kingiloms  of  the 
world.  The  ground  and  reason  of  this  signification  of  four  lies,  as 
may  be  seen,  from  l>aniel  vii.  2,  3  (comp.  viii.  8),  in  the  four  winds 
and  regions  of  the  world,  which  represent  the  world  exhaustively,  so 
to  say,  in  all  its  directions  and  parts.  Tliat  four  and  ten  are  nearly 
related  numbers  of  tlie  world,  may  be  also  seen  from  this,  that  the 
third  monarchy  is  divided  into  four,  the  fourth  into  ten  kingdoms ; 
as  soon  as  the  occidental  kingdoms  come  to  be  divided,  the  division 
is  made  by  these  two  numln^rs.  Moreover,  the  whole  system  and 
essence  of  tlie  worUl  is  represeut<'<l  in  the  fourth  kingdom,  which 
again  resolves  itself  into  ten  kingdoms. 

"Tlie  four  beasts  mentioned  1  in  Daniel  are  likewise  counterparts 
and  caricatures  of  the  four  that  occur  in  Kzekiel.  Tlie  fiT^n  5il*l&^ 
of  Ezek.  i.  5,  assume,  with  I>an.  vii.  3,  the  Chaldean  heathenish  fonn 
^^  n^n   Smi^*    ^^zekiel's  vision  took  place  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 

c^tivity  of  King  Jehoiacin  (Ezek.  i.  2),  consequently  593  d.c. 
Daniel  saw  his  vision  in  the  first  year  of  Ik'lshazzar  (Dan.  vii.  1); 
hence,  at  all  events,  after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took 
place  563  b.c,  and  consequently  more  than  thirty  years  after  Eze- 
kicL    It  is  <|uite  i>ossible  that  Daniel  had  read  and  digested  the  vision 


thing  else  except  bygone  persecutions  of  the  Jews.'  Amner  himselC  how- 
«Ter,  agrees  with  tlic  latter.  He  explains,  page  G6,  the  passage  xil  %  .3,  to 
refer  to  the  Jews  coming  out  from  the  subterranean  cares  and  hiding-placee, 
where  they  had  been  concealed  during  persecutions;  and  by  the  fifth  king- 
dom, which  now  every  one  refers  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  he  understands, 
as  Orotioa  does,  the  Roman,  whidi  haying  become  Christian,  was  to  last  for 
erer,  page  98.  The  Son  of  Man,  in  contrast  to  the  beasts,  is,  according  to 
him,  meant  to  symbolize  the  Roman  Republic,  eontrasted  with  the  monarchies 
•  HoAnami,  quoted  by  Delitach,  pi  412^ 


VUrieCt  Tlvrone  m  Meav«n, 


of  Ezelciel,  as  wc  hod  preHouely  occasion  to  remark,  ihat  Eieky 
knew  of  Daniel.  This  gives  us  a  beautiful  gtimpsc  into  ibo  rtms- 
munioa  of  tbc  captive  people  and  its  propiifU.  ITie  four  bi'iwla  in 
cbembs  of  Ezeki:)!  represent  the  life  of  the  world  in  it»  highnit 
phase,  directed  towards  Ood,  and  thus  becoming  ui  orgiui  uf  i^tim 
revelation;  the  four  bca«t«  of  Daniel  are  the  opposite  t-f  this,  it» 
carieatnre.  They  represent  the  fife  of  the  worhl,  ulicnabid  bim 
Qod,  falling  ever  deeper  and  deeper,  and  beeotning  Gnallr  the  o^^ 
of  the  devil.  The  living  creatures  of  Ezctiel  nrc  eomponod  of  mtn. 
lion,  hull,  and  e^le ;  those  of  Daniel  are  the  liou  with  ea|(le'« 
wings,  tlie  bear,  the  leopard,  and  a  fourth  boast  not  named.  T)i« 
fint  of  Daniel'a  beasts,  the  noblest  of  all,  evidently  allude*  t«  tiua* 
of  Ezekiel ;  the  otliers  are,  in  tlie  nature  of  the  thing,  of  a  )n* 
noble  cbaracter  than  those  of  Eiekiel.  Thus,  as  we  s«w  the  ftA' 
stratum  of  tlie  seventy  prophetic  weeks  of  Daniel  in  Jer«mtah,  m 
we  find,  thougli  not  eipressly,  yet  searoely  less  diBtinctly,  a  rclatioii 
to  Ezekiel,  and  in  both  caaeB  theoe  relatdonshipe  aru  indkaieil 
througli  signifieaut  numberB." 

We  shall  present  farther  extracts  iit  the  next  JonmiL 
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shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  And  he  shall  be  great,  and 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  And  the  Lord 
Ood  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David ; 
And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and 
of  his  kingdom  there  shall  bo  no  end."  It  was  accordingly, 
at  first,  the  expectation  of  Christ's  disciples  that  he  would 
at  once  institute  his  kingdom  in  Jndea,  release  the  Israelites 
from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  bring  the  nations  into 
subservience  to  his  sceptre.  In  his  last  interview  with 
them,  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  to  heaven,  they  asked  him, 
^'  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  tliis  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel?"  As  then  he  immediately  ascended  to  heaven,  and 
entered  on  a  reign  over  tlie  universe,  and  instead  of  deliver- 
ing the  Israelites  from  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  left  them 
to  be  conquered  afresh,  driven  into  exile,  and  held  in  vas- 
salage through  a  long  tract  of  ages ;  it  is  inferred  by  many 
that  these  predictions  of  his  reign  on  the  throne  of  David 
and  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  are  not  literal  predictions, 
but  are  mere  representatives  of  the  reign  on  the  throne  of 
heaven  he  is  now  exercising.  The  fact,  accordingly,  that 
those  prophecies  have  had  no  literal  fulfilment  is  regarded 
as  a  decisive  proof  that  they  are  never  to  have  such  an 
accomplisliment ;  and  indeed  his  reign  on  the  throne  of 
heaven  is  alleged  as  directly  demonstrating  that  he  is  never 
to  be  enthroned  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  belief  held  by 
millenarians  that  he  is  yet  to  reign  here,  is  mistaken.  It  is 
maintained,  even  that  if  the  literal  sense  of  those  prophecies 
were  tlieir  true  and  only  sense,  their  non-fulfilment  for  such 
a  series  of  ages  would  prove  that  they  are  false,  and  over- 
throw the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity.    Thus  Dr.  Fairbaim 


**  The  predominating  aspect  under  which  prophecy  speaks  of  the 
expected  Messiah,  was  that  of  a  king  coming  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  tlie  throne  of  David.  But  where  were  the  signs  of  his 
royal  state  and  dignity  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  to  which  the  gospel 
histor}'  itself  bears  ample  witness,  that  his  own  disciples  were  dis- 
appointeil  in  this  respect ;  and  up  to  the  very  eve  of  his  departure — 
till  in  short  they  could  not  better  themselves — clung  to  the  hope 
that  their  master  should  still  set  up  an  earthly  kingdom  \  Is  it  not 
also  a  fact,  that  many  students  of  prophecy,  in  the  present  day, 
comparing  what  was  predicted  with  what  baa  beeii  dou^  ^xis^:^ 
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maintEtiii  tliat  Je^iis  has  Tint  yet  ^>>l  po»9i.-»i(>n  of  the  ihrono 
mJMKl  to  him,  anU  caunot  ilo  so  tjll  hp  comes  iu  glory  to  creM  Jrt 
aalcui  ititd  t]ic  scat  of  Itis  kiu)iUuiu  J  llietu  u  iiu  iltsnying  tl 
latter  tille^tion  ;  auil  it  uinucit  bo  too  mucli  re^r^^ltM]  (JuU  flU 
advfmarien  fiaiv  their  ijuivtr  Jilitd  far  them  by  the  hand*  of  jritiM. 
Could  we  bring  tliy  adversaries  to  the  position  uf  frieu<l« :— f ooM 
tliny  1)0  persuadei]  ou  other  grounds  to  rogaril  J«iis  o*  the  pnimiwl 
Messiah — it  might  matter  eouipBrfttiv-etj'  little,  whether  they  aiinuM 
consider  the  tiiigly  rule  anil  government  now  t'xerciwd  \tf  niii(* 
OS  that  designated  of  old  hj  the  niutiu  of  David's  throne  nnd  kii^ 
dom,  or  a  provisional  dominioi>  in  process  oftiuo  to  mer^  IdIo  <&» 
other.  But  it  is  another  thing  when  the  atle^pvl  want  of  the  Va^ 
dom  lies  acroRs  the  threshold,  a  stnnibliDg-block  to  the  a:ckii»wledp 
merit  of  Jesue  as  the  true  MeEsiah ;  and  if  is  urged  its  it  ntMn 
for  denying  that  ])rophecy  met  its  pro[<cr  Ailfilinent  in  him.  He 
was  to  come,  it  is  said,  as  n  king.  As  DavwJ's  son  and  heir  he  «» 
to  bo  bom  ill  Bethlehem ;  to  occupy  David's  tbmnn,  be  wai  to 
be  roncteived  of  the  Virgin  j  &nd  in  constantly  alloiiiiii;  hhiwlf 
to  be  addressed  as  the  Son  of  Dariil,  he  plainly  unnnlt'tuinivd 
the  idea  that  he  was  U>  have  his  Throne  in  Zioo.     Ltid  not  tlu 

rxsillt      llion      lin.li.    Kot)l     l.iin     onj     t1i»m    tl.    liKVi*     )uu<H    mutalullt 
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the  actufil  participation  of  liis  flcsli  and  blooJ.  Standing  as  to  the 
constitution  of  liis  person,  immeasurably  above  those  ancient  proto- 
types, he  was,  of  necessity,  liigher  also  in  the  character  of  his  work 
and  kingdom  ;  so  that  when  exhibited  and  promised  under  the  form 
of  the  old,  a  relative  agreement  only,  not  an  exact  likeness,  is  to  be 
understood.  That  he  was  destined  to  occupy  the  throne  and  king- 
dom of  I)a\id  meant  simply,  that  he  was,  like  David,  to  hold  the 
place  of  a  king  over  God's  heritjige,  and  to  do  to  the  full  what 
David  could  do  only  in  the  most  partial  and  imperfect  manner — 
bring  deliverjincc,  safety,  and  blessing  to  the  people  of  God.  With 
the  <livine  properties  of  the  king,  however,  and  the  world-wide 
domain  of  Ifis  kingdom,  all,  of  necessity,  rose  to  a  higher  place ; 
Immanuers  rei^rn  must  be  another  thinij  than  that  of  the  son  of 
Jesse — it  mui^t  be  spiritual,  heavenly,  eternal.  A  kingdom  of  an 
inferior  description,  if  possessing  more  of  a  formfil  resemblance  to 
Davitl's,  would  have  had  less  of  real  conformity  to  the  word  of  pro- 
mise ;  it  could  not  have  verifie<l  the  prophecies,  for  it  would  have 
bespoken  the  absence  of  that  divine  element,  which  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  Messiah  was  peculiarly  to  be  and  to  do. 

**  Thus  the  objection  against  the  fulfilment  of  projdiecy  in  Christ, 
derived  from  his  not  having  assumed  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
Jewish  monarch,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  proceeds  on  a  merely  super- 
ficijd  view  of  the  connexion  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  God's 
dispensiitions,  and  a  conseijuent  misappreliension  of  the  iuiport  of 
the  prophetic  language,  as  growing  out  of  and  founded  upon  that 
connexion.  Follow  it  consistentlv  out,  and  no  landiuij-place  can  be 
foun<l,  short  of  the  Christianized  Judaism  of  jK>pery.  But  take 
into  account  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case — make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  shadowy  and  impeifect  state  of  things  under  which  the 
prophets  lived  an<l  wrote — above  all,  give  free  scope  to  the  higher 
elements,  that,  according  to  projdiecy  itself,  were  to  develope  them- 
8elvi»s  in  Messiah's  person  and  kingdom,  and  nothing  will  be  found 
wanting  of  that  real  and  substantial  agreement,  which  we  expect  to 
8ul>sist  between  the  anticipations  of  prophecy  and  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. The  more  inward  some  of  the  lines  of  aijcreement  are,  thev 
only  sene  to  indicate  a  deeper  and  diviner  harmony.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  needed  no  outward  enthronement  or  local  seat  of  govern- 
ment on  earth,  to  constitute  him  the  possessor  of  David's  kingdom, 
as  he  needed  no  physical  anointing  to  consecrate  him  j)riest  for  ever- 
more, or  material  altar  an<l  temple  for  the  due  presentation  of  \m 
accepttible  service.  Deing  the  Son  of  the  living  (iod,  and  as  Son, 
the  heir  o\'  all  things,  he  possessed  from  the  first  the  powers  of  the 
kin'Mom,  and  proved  that  he  possessed  them  in  every  authoritative 
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wortl  lie  uttered,  every  work  of  deliverane*  he  perfonneJ,  »v«j 
judgmcDt  he  pronounced,  every  act  of  mercy  and  forgivcnen  he  & 
peiiscil,  and  the  rcsistleis  contest  be  wielded  over  ttit-  elcmeDltof 
nature  and  the  realms  of  the  dead.  Thtm  were  tlic  wgiin  of  royilq 
he  bore  about  with  him  upon  earth ;  muJ  wooderful  though  tb«y 
were — eclipBing  in  real  grandeur  all  the  glory  of  I>»vi<i  luid  Sci* 
mon,  they  were  still  but  tlic  first  heralds  of  his  proper  dignity  wbidi 
David  from  afar  dL-^-ried  when  he  aaw  him  as  his  Lord,  nealed  tn 
peerless  elevation  at  tlie  Father's  right  hand,  and  on  which  he  f(t^ 
mally  entered  whL>n  he  ascended  up  on  high  with  the  wonl — '  ill 
power  is  given  unto  mc  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  lu !  I  ana  viA 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'" — I*p,  228-231. 

He  thus  alleges  in  the  most  earnest  manner  that  to  nuiu- 
tain  that  the  throne  of  heaven,  on  which  Christ  now  reigns,  ie 
not  the  throne  of  David,  ia  in  effect  to  represent  tliat  the  pre- 
dictions, that  he  should  reign  on  tlie  throne  of  David  and 
over  tiie  kingdom  of  Israel,  can  never  have  a  fulfilment, 
and  treat  them  as  false,  and  thereby  put  an  instrument  into 
the  Jmnd  of  the  sceptic  by  which  he  can,  in  his  own  con- 
viction, overturn  the  whole  structure  of  ObriHtiaiiity.     Hfi 
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on  his  saints,  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  throughout  the 
earth,  and  bring  all  nations  to  accept  his  salvation  ;  nor  does 
it  any  more  follow  that,  if  he  reigns  on  the  throne  of  David, 
he  must  be  "  a  king  on  the  earthly  model  of  David,"  and 
"  possess  the  outward  forms  and  trappings  of  Jewish  roy- 
alty," than  it  follows  that  he  must  be  a  mortal  like  David, 
sustain  precisely  the  relations  he  did,  and  reign  over  exactly 
such  subjects.  Solomon's  mode  of  reigning  differed  greatly 
from  that  of  David.  He  erected  a  new  and  far  more  gor- 
geous throne ;  he  set  it  in  a  new  palace  ;  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  different  train  of  attendants  ;  his  whole  administration 
of  the  kingdom  varied  greatly  from  that  of  his  father ;  but 
that  did  not  prove  that  he  did  not  inherit  his  father's  throne 
and  kingdom.  He  reigned  on  his  father's  throne,  because 
he  succeeded  to  his  empire  and  his  authority.  And  so 
Christ  will  reign  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  when  he  reigns  in  person  on  Mount 
Zion  as  the  special  king  of  that  restored  and  redeemed 
people ;  though  he  reigns  in  glory  as  God-man,  and  over  all 
other  nations  and  all  other  worlds.  We  might,  moreover, 
confute,  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  Dr.  Fairbairn's 
theory  that  the  throne  which  is  denominated  David's  is  the 
throne  of  heaven  on  which  Christ  is  now  reigning,  and 
David's  kingdom,  the  universe  of  worlds  which  forms 
Christ's  empire ;  such  as,  first :  That  it  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption.  No  proof  whatever  is  given  of  it.  Not  a 
syllable  is  alleged  from  the  Scriptures,  indicating  that 
those  kingdoms  are  identical.  Next :  That  it  is  a  self-con- 
tradiction. Tlie  throne  of  heaven  was  not  the  throne  of 
David ;  the  universe  of  worlds  and  creatures  was  not  his 
empire.  No  error  can  be  greater  than  to  imagine  it. 
David  no  more  reigned  on  the  throne  of  heaven,  or  owned 
it  -and  the  infinite  hosts  of  intelligences  that  bend  in 
homage  to  Jehovah  who  reigns  on  it,  than  Saul  owned 
them,  or  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  or  any  other  prince  of  Israel. 
Thirdly :  That  there  is  no  figure  or  law  of  language  by 
which  the  predictions  that  Christ  should  possess  the  throne 
of  David  and  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob,  can  mean  that 
he  should  possess  the  throne  of  heaven  and  reign  over  all 
worlds  and  creatures.  The  two  are  wholly  distinct,  and 
wholly  unlike.     Christ's  right  to  the  throne  of  the  universe^ 
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and  the  reason  of  his  reigning  on  it  in  liis  complex  natuie, 
liave  their  ground  exclusively  in  his  deity.  Tlie  only  right 
to  &  throne  which  ia  transmitted  to  liiiii  from  David,  'a  a 
right  to  the  throne  of  Israel ;  a  throne  over  tliat  people  in 
the  natural  life.  Fourthly,' Tliat  the  fiLncy  that  lUeso  pro 
pLecies  are  "  si/mbolical"  ia  whoWy  mistaUoD.  ThayhsTo 
not  a  Bingle  mark  of  symholizatiou.  Tlkey  are  mere  lan- 
guage prophecies,  and  are  to  be  interpreted  by  tho  ordiiiary 
laws  of  speech.  To  treat  them  as  symholical,  is  to  involve 
them  in  inextricable  contradiction  and  absurdity^  and  maiiC 
it  impossible  to  assign  tiiem  a  orcdiblo  meaBiog.  For  if 
David's  throne  and  kingdom  are  mere  syinboU  of  a  throne 
and  kingdom  that  differ  wholly  frnm  theniiieli'c^,  then 
David  himself  must  also  be  a  mere  symbol  of  some  other 
personage  than  himself,  and  the  hoime  of  Jacob  must  bo  • 
symhol  of  some  otiier  people  than  the  descendants  of  Jacob. 
Who,  then,  is  it  that  David  represents  (  Dr.  Fairbaim,  we 
presume,  would  scarcely  feel  justified  in  anewerinjj — Itwai 
God  the  Father  ;  yet  it  was  he  who  gave  Christ  tlio  llinxie 
of  the  univei-se.    Fph.  i.  19-23 ;  Phil.  ii.  9-1 1 ;  C.d.  i.  IS-Wk 

And    vv-him.    doP*   thn    Iumis«    of  .Tn^nl.   «v-„.l.r,i;y..*       WnM^m 
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was  witliheld  from  the  ancient  church.  It  was  only  revealed 
to  the  Israelites  that  the  Messiah  should  be  their  king;  that 
he  should  be  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion ;  that  lie  should 
redeem  them  from  their  enemies ;  that  he  should  recal 
them  from  their  dispei-sions,  and  re-establish  them  in  their 
own  land ;  that  he  should  reign  over  them  in  glory  and 
peace  ;  that  all  nations  should  be  subject  to  his  sceptre,  and 
that  his  kingdom  should  continue  without  end.  That  ere 
the  redemption  of  Israel  should  be  accomplished ;  that  im- 
mediately after  his  offering  himself  a  sacrifice,  and  rising 
from  the  dead,  he  was  to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  heaven, 
and  reign  there  through  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  make  him- 
self known  in  his  complex  nature  and  office  as  Kedeemer 
to  all  the  countless  ranks  of  obedient  creatures  in  the  uni- 
verse, receive  their  homage,  and  unfold  to  them  his  work 
and  aims  in  the  salvation  of  men — while,  in  the  meantime, 
the  earth  was  to  continue  the  scene  of  false  woi-ships,  apos- 
tasies of  his  professed  people,  and  conflicts  and  miseries, 
ranch  as  it  had  been  through  all  preceding  ages — was  kept 
concealed  in  the  divine  mind,  till  Christ  had  suffered  and 
was  about  to  ascend  to  heaven.  The  promise,  therefore,  to 
Christ  of  the  throne  of  David  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
cannot  have  been  a  promise  of  the  throne  and  kingdom  of 
the  universe ;  inasmuch  as  if  it  were,  it  would  have  been  a 
revelation  that  he  was  to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  heaven, 
and  reign  over  the  universe  of  worlds  and  creatures.  But 
no  such  revelation  having  been  made,  this  cannot  have  been 
a  promise  that  he  should  reign  on  that  heavenly  throne,  and 
over  those  worlds  and  creatures. 

That  no  revelation  was  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  of 
the  union  of  all  worlds  in  one  empire  under  Christ,  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Paul,  Ephesians  i.  8-10.  "  He  has 
abounded  toward  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  having 
made  known  unto  us  tJie  mystery  of  his  willj  according  to 
his  good  pleasure,  which  he  purposed  in  himself,  in  the 
economy  (that  is,  the  peculiar  administration)  of  the  fulness 
of  times,  to  bring  together  again  in  one  (or  re-unite  in  one)  the 
all  in  Christ — those  in  the  heavens  and  those  upon  the  earth." 
The  all,  *'  those  in  the  heavens  and  those  on  the  earth,"  are 
all  intelligent  beings  of  those  divisions  of  the  universe;  as  is 
seen  from  their  being  distinguished  from  the  earth,  the  phy- 
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sical  globe,  and  tbe  heavens,  the  m&terin)  orbs  in  windi 
they  dwell ;  and  from  vs.  20,  31,  in  which  those  in  ^ 
heavenly  worlds  are  defined  as  principalities  and  powen, 
and  mights  and  dominions,  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
both  in  this  age  and  that  which  is  to  come:  from  Philii. 
6-11,  where  they  are  exhibited  aa  beings  that  faare  fcnea 
that  can  how,  and  tongues  that  can  confess  that  Jesos 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father ;  and  mimj 
other  passages.  To  bring  together  in  one  in  Christ  thwe 
populations  of  all  worlds,  these  iniinite  hosts  of  intelligcnMs 
that  fill  the  vast  circle  of  orbs  throughout  the  realms  of 
space,  is  to  nnite  them  in  one  empire  nnder  him,  the  inoB^ 
nate  Word,  their  creator,  npholder,  and  mier,  and  oar 
Lord  and  Redeemer.  It  is  to  bring  them  into  a  direct 
relationship  and  snbordination  to  him  as  God-man,  ia 
which  on  the  one  hand  he,  in  his  twofold  Datnre,  i*  to 
reign  over  them  in  the  rights,  authority,  nnd  glory  of 
Jehovah;  and  ou  the  other,  they  are  to  recognisw,  aA<m, 
obey,  and  glorify  liira  as  Jehovah  the  Word,  in  anian  wHl 
man,  and  form  in  that  willing  and  joyous  siibordinatioii,«nd 
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others  after  their  appointment  to  the  apostleship.    It  was  a 
part  of  '^  them  ystery  of  his  wiU^  according  to  the  good  plea- 
sure which  he  had  purposed  in  himself,  in  the  economy  of 
the  fulness  of  times,  to  gather  together  in  one  all  in  Christ, 
both  those  that  are  in  the  heavens  and  those  that  are  on  the 
earth ;"  that  is,  that  purpose  was  undisclosed  to  men ;  it 
remained  a  secret  in   the  divine  counsels,  until  it  was 
revealed  to  the  apostles.    He  accordingly  refers  to  it,  chap, 
iii.  1-11,  as  it  contemplates  the  reconciliation  of  the  Gren- 
tile  as  well  as  Israelitish  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  re- 
presents it  as  not  having  been  made  known  unto  the  sons  of 
men,  but  kept  hidden  in  God.     '^  For  this  cause  I,  Paul, 
the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles,  since   ye 
have  heard  of  the  dispensation  (or  economy)  of  the  grace 
of  Qx)d  which  is  given  unto  me  to  you-ward  how  that  by 
revelation  he  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery  (the  pur- 
pose before  undisclosed),  as  I  have  just  written  in  brief 
(chap.  i.  9, 10),  by  which  when  ye  read,  ye  may  apprehend 
my  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in  other 
generations  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  ^of  men,  as  it 
is  now  revealed  to  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the 
Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  fellow-heirs  and  the  same 
body,  and  fellow-partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  through 
the  gospel,  of  which  I  am  made  a  minister,  according  to 
the  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  given  to  me  according 
to  the  inworking  of  his  power — ^to  me  the  least  of  all  saints 
is  given  this  favor — among  the  Gentiles  to  preach  tlie  glad 
tidings  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to  make 
known  to  all  what  the  economy  (the  scheme  of  administra- 
tion) is  of  the  mystery  (the  undisclosed  purpose)  which  was 
hidden  from  the  ages  in  God,  who  created  all  things,  that 
now  might  be  made  known  to  the  principalities  and  the 
powers  in  the  heavenly  worlds  through  the  church,  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
ages  which  he  formed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Here  the 
mystery — the  purpose  of  God  before  undisclosed,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  which  he  speaks,  chap.  i.  9, 10,  and  represents  as 
a  purpose  to  bring  the  populations  of  all  worlds — those  of 
the  heavenly  orbs  on  the  one  side,  those  of  the  earth  on  the 
other — ^into  one  loving,  obedient,  and  perfect  empire  under 
Ohrist.    He  then,  v.  20,  21,  contemplated  it  chiefly  in 
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reference  tu  Christ's  exaltation  over  tbe  inbabitantg  of  llie 
beavenly  worlds ;  all  principality,  and  power,  and  miglit, 
and  dominion,  and  every  uame  tliat  is  named  in  tliis  age, 
and  that  whicli  is  to  come ;  lie  Itere  contemplates  it  in  its 
reference  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  eartb,  and  exbibitE  it  as 
a  puqjose  that  all  llie  Gentile  nations  shall  be  fellow-liein 
with  the  Israelites,  of  the  same  body,  and  fellow-paiiaJicrs 
of  the  promise  of  the  gospel ;  nninely,  a  promisii  of  a  perfect 
redemption  from  tbe  dominion  and  curse  of  ein  :  bo  that  this 
■world  is  in  the  fnlneas  of  the  times  to  be  wholly  reconcile*!  (o 
God,  and  bron^ht  into  a  full  and  blissful  harmony  with  the 
other  worlds  in  their  snbjectioii  to  Clirist,  And  this  pnrpOK, 
lie  declares,  "  in  other  generations  was  not  made  known  nMo 
the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  nnto  his  holy  ajxwda 
and  prophets;"  "but  from  the  beginning  of  tlio  worid  had 
been  hid  in  God."  To  the  Colos&iana,  also,  he  rcpreseotsit 
as  "the  mystery  which  had  been  hid  from  tiiu  ages,  and 
from  the  generations,  hot  now  is  manifest  to  his  eaints,  to 
whom  God  willed  to  make  known  what  is  the  ricliea  of  the 
glory  of  this  mystery,  in  respect  to  the  Gentiles,  wliEcli  k 
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phetic  writings,  according  to  the  command  of  the  eternal 
God,  made  known  among  all  the  nations,  in  order  to  an 
obedience  of  faith ;"  that  is,  a  believing  obedience.  It  is 
thus  declared  to  have  been  kept  silent  from  eternity,  but 
now  to  be  manifested  by  revelation  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  are  used 
in  communicating  it  to  all  nations,  in  order  to  lead  them 
believingly  and  obediently  to  receive  it.  As  this  mystery 
was  at  that  time  first  made  known  by  revelation,  it  had 
not  been  before  disclosed  to  the  ancient  prophets.  Their 
writings  were  not  referred  to  therefore  as  having  foreshown 
it,  but  simply  as  foreshowing  other  elements  of  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption  that  are  associated  with  and  confirm 
it ;  such  as  the  deity  of  the  Messiah,  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7;  his 
death,  Isaiah  liii.  3-10;  his  resurrection.  Psalm  xvi.  9-11 ; 
the  full  redemption  at  length  of  Israel,  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34: ; 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  over  that  restored  and  redeemed 
people,  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7 ;  Psalm  ii.  6-8  ;  the  participation  of 
the  Gentiles  in  the  blessings  of  his  reign,  Isaiah  Ixvi.  10-23  ; 
Zech.  xiv.  16, 17  ;  their  subjection  to  his  sceptre,  Zech.'  xiv. 
9 ;  and  the  creation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  Isa. 
Ixv.  17-25.  These  and  other  great  truths  respecting  Christ 
and  his  reign  on  earth  were  made  known  to  the  ancient 
church,  and  they  were  adapted  to  conciliate  the  faith  of 
those  to  whom  the  gospel  was  proclaimed,  in  those  pur- 
poses of  God  respecting  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the 
throne  of  heaven,  and  the  ultimate  full  redemption  of  the 
Gentile  nations,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  which  had  before 
been  concealed  from  the  sons  of  men. 

Tins  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  revelation  in 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies  that  Christ  was  to  be  invested 
with  authority  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  realms. 
It  is,  indeed,  clearly  signified  in  Psalm  ex.  1,  that  he  would  be 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father:  "The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  ene- 
mies thy  footstool."  But  there  is  here  no  intimation  that  in 
that  exaltation  he  was  to  be  invested  with  the  sceptre  of  the 
universe,  and  reign  over  all  the  hosts  of  the  heavenly  worlds, 
as  well  as  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Instead,  he  is 
contemplated  simply  as  the  king  of  this  world;  and  this 
world  is  exhibited  as  the  scene  of  his  couftvcta  '^vXXi  wA 
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conquest  of  big  enemies.  "The  Lord  eball  eend  the  rod  of 
thy  BtreDgth  out  of  Zion :  rule  then  in  the  n)ids.t  of  thiae 
enemies.  The  Lord  at  tby  right,  hand  shall  sti'ike  tbrongb 
kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath  ;  he  shall  jadge  among  tin 
heathen;  he  shall  fill  places  with  the  dead  bodies;  lieahall 
wound  the  heads  over  many  countries,"  v.  2-6.  The^e  an 
events  indisputably  that  are  to  take  place  in  liis  ragaon 
the  earth.  In  Psalm  xlv.  v.  6,  also,  he  t8  addressed  as  God, 
and  liis  throne  is  declared  to  be  for  ever ;  yet  tbJa  world  is 
exhibited  as  the  scene  of  his  reign.  "Tliine  arrom  ar* 
sJiarp  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies ;  the  people  ^1 
under  thee.  Tlij  tlirone,  O  God,  is  for  ever  snd  ercr ;  the 
sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre.  Thou  lorest  ri^l- 
eousness  and  hateat  wickedness ;  therefore  O  God  has  diy 
Ood  aitointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Iby  oom- 
panions."  Psalm  Ixxii.,  also,  which  celebrates  hU  reign, 
exhibits  the  earth  as  its  scene.  "  He  shall  judge  the  pe<^e 
iu  righteousness  and  thy  poor  with  judgment.  The  moctu- 
tains  sh.iU  bring  forth  peace  to  the  people,  and  the  bills  b; 
righteousness.     He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  ibe  people;  he 
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city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in 
it,  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof."  "  And  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
shall  be  in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall  serve  him."  As  then 
the  throne  of  the  Father  is  to  be  among  the  glorified  saints 
on  earth  as  well  as  the  throne  of  Christ,  during  that  part  of 
his  reign  represented  by  the  thousand  years,  which  is  to 
precede  tlie  final  putting  of  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet, 
those  passages,  in  exhibiting  him  as  God,  and  as  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  during  that  period,  do  not  imply 
that  the  throne  on  which  he  is  then  to  reign  is,  like  that  on 
which  he  is  now  seated,  to  be  in  heaven,  and  not  on  the 
earth ;  and  the  revelation  accordingly,  that  he  was  to  be 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  was  not  a  revelation 
tliat  he  was  to  be  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
and  invested  with  authority  over  all  orders  of  intelligent 
beings. 

That  no  such  revelation  was  made  to  the  ancient  church, 
is  indicated  also  by  the  expectation  which  prevailed  among 
Christ's  disciples,  till  his  ascension,  that  he  would  imme- 
diately enter  on  his  reign  over  the  house  of  Israel.  They 
asked  him  but  a  few  moments  before  he  ascended  to  heaven, 
"  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  ?"  showing  that  they  regarded  the  ancient  prophets 
as  foreshowing  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  they  knew  not  but  he  would  immediately 
declare  himself  their  king,  and  commence  his  reign  over 
them  on  Mount  Zion. 

This  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  church  that  the  Israelites 
were  to  continue  in  blindness  and  unbelief  for  a  long  period 
after  Christ  came,  during  which  they  were  to  be  conquered 
by  the  Gentiles,  and  driven  into  exile ;  their  city  destroyed, 
and  their  worship  abolished.  Paul  says,  "I  would  not, 
brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery  (lest  ye 
should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits),  that  blindness  in  part 
is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  as  it  is  writ- 
ten. Then  shall  come  out  of  Zion  the  Deliverer;  and  shall 
turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.  For  this  is  my  cove- 
nant unto  them,  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins*"     A3cA 
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he  represents  this  part  of  the  divine  prophecy  as  a  depth 
■which  no  one  had  known  or  could  have  searched  out. 
"  For  God  hath  concluded  them  &U — Israelites  and  ( HntilM 
— in  nnbetiet',  that  he  might  have  merey  on  alL  O  the 
depth  of  tlie  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowled)^ 
of  God!  How  iiosearchahle  aro  hia  jndgmentf*,  and  Lu 
ways  past  iinding  ont !  For  who  hath  known  tlie  mind  of 
the  Lord !  Or  who  liath  been  bis  counsellor?"  Kom.  li.  25, 
26 ;  32-34.  This  is  called  a  mystery,  because  it  liad  iwt 
been  revealed  by  the  ancient  prophets  to  the  lenditM. 
As,  tlien,  no  revolatioa  had  been  made  to  theta  that  the; 
were  to  continue  in  blindness  and  alienation  for  a  long 
series  of  ages  after  Christ  came,  and  were  not  to  be 
redeemed  till  his  second  coming,  and  the  redemptioa  of 
the  Gentiles,  but  they  were  left  to  suppose  that  he  would 
commence  his  reign  over  them  soon  after  his  LirUi;  no 
revelation  was  made  to  them  that  ere  he  began  hi*  rwgpi 
over  them,  he  was  to  be  exalted  in  his  human  natiirs  to  die 
throne  of  heaven,  and  reign  through  a  long  sncc«esioii  of 
ages  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  worlds.  — ^ 
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and  that  Christ's  exaltation  to  heaven  and  reign  over  the 
universe,  are  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  that  he 
shall  reign  on  David's  throne  and  over  his  kingdom,  is  set 
aside.  It  is  not  only  without  authority,  and  against  the 
laws  of  analogy,  but  it  is  proved  to  be  wholly  mistaken  and 
in  contravention  of  the  truth,  by  the  fact  thus  expressly 
declared  by  the  apostle,  that  no  revelation  was  made  in  the 
ancient  prophecies,  that  Christ  was  to  ascend  to  the  throne 
of  heaven,  and  exert  the  administration  he  is  now  exercis- 
ing tliere  over  the  populations  of  the  celestial  spheres. 
The  present  reign  of  Christ  in  heaven  is  thus  shown  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  future  reign,  according  to  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets,  over  Israel  and  the  Gentile 
nations  on  the  earth :  and  the  fact  that  those  predictions 
have  not  yet  had  any  fulfilment,  and  that  they  cannot  have, 
in  a  reign  in  heaven,  is  a  proof  that  tliey  are  hereafter  to 
have  their  accomplishment  in  a  literal  personal  reign  of  the 
Bedeemer  on  the  earth. 

We  commend  tliis  conclusion  to  the  consideration  of 
Ood's  people.  There  is  no  escape  from  it,  by  any  artifices 
of  philology  or  exploits  of  logic.  It  confronts  those  who 
would  spiritualize  the  prophecies  with  a  direct  negative 
from  the  great  Kevealer  himself;  and  shows  that  it  is  those 
■who  deny  that  Christ  is  yet  to  reign  in  person  on  the  earth 
— ^not  those  who  maintain  that  he  is — who  in  eflTect  impeach 
the  truth  of  the  prophecies  respecting  him,  and  fill  the 
quiver  of  "the  adversaries"  with  arrows  with  which  to 
assail  the  truth  of  Christianity. 


Abt.  Vll. — ^TuE  Payables  of  the  New  Testament. 
xxrv.    the  buildinq  of  the  tower. 

Luke  xiy.  28-80. 

XXV.    THE  WAR  OF  THE  TWO  KINGS. 
Luke  xiy.  81-88. 

"  For  who  of  you  purposing  to  build  a  tower,  does  not 
ait  down  and  reckon  the  cost,  whether  he  has  the  means  fbr 
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linisliing  it  J  lest  having  laid  tlie  foundatioa,  and  not  bung 
Able  to  finiali  it,  all  wlio  look  on  should  begin  to  luock  lum, 
saying  '  that  this  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to 
finish.'" 

"  Or  what  king  going  forth  to  contend  with  another  king 
in  war,  does  not  £1*31  sit  do\ni  and  consult,  whether  he  ia 
able  with  ten  fhonsand  to  meet  liim  who  cornea  against 
him  with  twenty  thousand;  but  if  not,  whether  he  being 
still  at  a  distance,  he  shall  send  an  embassy  to  ask  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.  So  likewise  every  one  of  you  who  does 
not  forsake  all  his  possessions  canuol  be  my  disciple." 

The  motive  from  which  the  treasures  of  the  world  an 
to  be  given  up  is  supreme  love  to  Christ. 

"  j\jid  there  went  great  multitudes  with  him ;  and  he 
turned  and  said  unto  tJiem,  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and 
liato  not  his  father,  and  motlier,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren  and  sisters,  yea  and  his  own  life  also,  he  ciinnot 
be  my  disciple.  And  he  who  does  not  bear  his  cross  and 
come  after  me  cannot  be  my  discipio,"  v.  25-27. 

To  hate   one's  family  and  one's  self  is  a  hyperbolical 
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18  about  to  march  forth  to  a  conflict  with  an  enemy,  will 
first  consider  whether  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  defeat  his 
antagonist  whose  troops  are  twice  tlic  number  of  his  own ; 
and  if  he  sees  he  is  not,  ho  will  endeavor  to  avoid  the 
hazards  of  a  battle  by  soliciting  a  peace. 

So  they  that  propose  to  be  disciples  of  Christ,  should  first 
consider  and  ascertain  whether  they  have  the  affections 
towards  him  which  are  requisite  to  discipleship,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  render  him  the  service  which  he  requires  of  his 
followers.  It  implies,  accordingly,  that  they  must  know 
what  his  service  is ;  what  the  spirit  is  that  must  reign  in 
them ;  and  what  the  forms  are  in  wliich  they  are  to  display 
that  spirit  To  bear  the  cross,  they  must  know  what  it  is, 
and  what  the  self-denials  are  which  bearing  it  involves.  To 
go  after  him,  they  must  know  what  the  direction  is  in  which 
he  leads  his  disciples.    Tliese  parables  thus  teach : — 

1.  That  persons  should  enter  on  discipleship  to  Christ 
with  a  serious  consideration  of  its  nature  and  duties,  and 
feeling  that  if  they  are  not  prepared  for  it,  the  attempt  will 
isBue  disastrously  to  them.  By  a  king  who  is  engaged  in 
war,  the  approach  of  a  great  battle  is  contemplated  with 
deep  solicitude,  and  every  means  employed  to  discern  what 
its  issue  is  likely  to  be.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  to  form  an 
epoch  of  the  greatest  moment  in  his  history.  If  victorious, 
be  secures  the  prize  at  which  he  aims,  whether  it  be  the 
mere  safety  of  his  present  empire,  or  the  conquest  of  addi- 
tional territory.  If  he  is  unsuccessful,  he  may  lose  his 
empire,  his  crown,  and  perhaps  his  life,  and  his  name  be 
shrouded  in  all  future  time  in  dishonor.  So  they  who  pro- 
pose to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  should  solemnly  consider 
the  difiiculties  of  the  undertaking,  and  see  whether  they 
have  strength  to  sustain  the  labors  and  meet  the  conflicts  to 
which  they  are  to  be  called.  If  they  mistake  tlie  nature  of 
his  service,  if  they  misjudge  of  their  strength,  and,  making 
the  attempt,  fail,  it  will  involve  them  in  everlasting  igno- 
miny and  destruction.  An  error  in  the  beginning  will,  as 
in  a  great  battle,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  prove  irre- 
mediable. It  will  put  them  at  such  a  disadvantage,  and 
give  the  enemy  such  power,  as  to  make  defeat  and  ruin 
inevitable. 

2.  To  be  his  disciples,  they  must  love  him  %\xyc^t^^^  . 
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They  mnst  understand  bis  cbaracter  and  relations  to  them ; 
they  must  feel  the  i-eality  and  greatness  of  his  title  to  tb^ 
awe,  confidence,  and  desire ;  and  they  mnst  be  drawn  to 
him  with  an  inextinguishable  and  fervent  love.  The  Spirit 
of  God  muHt,  therefore,  reveal  liiui  to  them  in  Lis  inluute 
glory,  and  kindle  their  hearts  with  an  ardent  delight  in  him, 
so  that  their  aflection  shall  be  spontaneous,  not  the  resnH 
of  calculation,  nor  grounded  in  selfishness. 

3.  Tliese  parables  imply  that  those  who  become  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  are  to  submit  to  great  self-denial.  They 
are  to  bear  the  cross.  They  are  to  crucify  the  fl^h  with 
its  eager  passions  and  aflFections.  Tliey  are  at  times  to 
relinquish  all  their  possessions  for  his  sake,  and  submit  to 
dependence  and  want.  They  are  in  some  cases  to  count 
their  most  intimate  relatives  as  obstacles  to  their  derotion 
to  hira,  and  to  forsake  them,  and  meet  their  reproaches  and 
denunciation  for  his  sake.  And  if  not  called  to  these  severe 
trials,  they  are  still  obliged  to  maintain  a  contional  struggle 
against  their  evil  affections,  the  allurcmeTits  of  the  wortd, 
the  mischievous  opinions  and   seductive   examples  of  the 
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resolution,  are  the  times  when  it  is  the  most  burdensome. 
Hie  crises  wlien  the  truest  trial  is  made  of  the  genuineness, 
unalterableness,  and  supremacy  of  their  love  to  Christ,  are 
those  when  everything  is  to  be  given  up  rather  than 
swerve  from  allegiance  to  him ;  position,  reputation,  pro- 
perty, friends,  life  itself,  and  reproaches,  tortures,  and  death, 
are  to  be  met  from  l/yve^  a  love  to  him^  which  death  itself 
cannot  extinguish  nor  quell,  but  only  kindles  to  a  more  fer- 
vent glow. 

5.  Those  who  set  out  to  be  Christ's  disciples  and  follow 
him,  without  this  supreme  love  to  him,  and  unreserved  sur- 
rendry  for  his  sake  of  everything  that  can  interfere  with 
his  service,  will  fail,  and  be  overwhelmed  with  disappoint- 
ment here,  and  ruin  hereafter.  He  must  be  loved,  adored, 
and  trusted,  with  all  the  heart  The  tests  must  be  met  to 
which  he  subjects  his  followers  of  the  genuineness  of  their 
affections,  and  the  unalterableness  of  their  allegiance.  If 
the  mind  continues  fixed  on  the  world  ;  if  its  treasures,  its 
pleasures,  its  friendships,  its  vanities,  are  chiefly  loved,  and 
he  has  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  heart,  there  is  no 
ground  for  acceptance  by  him ;  there  is  no  preparation  for 
his  everlasting  favor  and  kingdom. 


Art.  VIII. — Literary  and  CRmcAL  Notices. 

1.  The  Last  of  the  Epistles.  A  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude,  defiigned  for  the  General  Reader,  as  well  as  for  tlie 
ExegeticAl  Student.  By  Frederic  Gardiner,  A.M.,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Chnrch,  Lewiston,  Maine.  Boston  :  J.  P.  Jcwett  &  Co. 
1856. 

This  is  a  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  expository  works  on 
the  New  Testament  Judc's  Epistle,  though  brief,  presents  a  great 
variety  of  important  topics,  and  treats  them  with  a  peculiar  direct- 
ness and  pointedness.  lie  abounds  in  ilhistrations  and  figures ;  he 
paints  with  Uic  most  vivid  colors ;  and  opens,  by  his  numerous  alia- 
■ions  to  the  ancient  Scriptures,  a  wide  field  for  int<?resting  disquisi- 
tion. Mr.  Gardiner  treats  the  various  themes  the  apostle  touches 
and  suggests  with  ample  learning,  and  with  an  ease,  spirit,  and 
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dispaU:b  tLat  win  and  sunUin  the  atteDlinu,  uud  make  his  vxiIquh 
unuaiiuliy  agreeable  and  instructive.  The  n'ork  is  espiiuiailr  sniUsl 
to  tlic  present  tiuit.  The  intrusion  of  ftJse  tuacliers  into  the  cliiueli, 
who  nmke  it  their  business  to  pervert  the  gcwpel,  denying  the  Luni 
Jesus,  and  tormng  tiie  grace  of  God  int«  liecntiousncs,  wik  vA 
pecnltar  to  the  daye  of  tlio  apostles,  not  tlie  ti^p»  that  immediateif 
followed  then).  Tlic  church  is  now  infested  Ly  a  crowd  «f  thoa, 
who  are  leodiug  multitudes  Soto  errors  and  apoatojiies.  This  Efiistlu 
and  Commentary  present  a  graphic  dolineation  of  their  dmnctcr 
nod  doom,  and  Joavc  a  deep  impression,  first,  of  the  oMigattiou  of 
Chriat'8  disciples  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  &ith  ouco  ddivntd  to 
the  saints ;  next,  of  the  unlikelihood  that  the  great  aathoni  and 
propBgalofB  of  false  doctrines  will  be  recalled  to  the  rti-t-plioi)  of  the 
truth.  "They  nre  ivild  waves  of  the  sea  foaming  ap  their  own  abuw: 
wandering  stars  lo  which  is  reserved  the  Waclcness  of  darkneH  (iw 
ever."  Tliirdly,  of  the  duty  to  believers  of  regarding  the  vieltiiw  of 
their  arts  with  compassion,  and  endeavoring  to  reclaim  them  fttm 
their  errore ;  and,  finally,  of  tlie  necessity  of  watcbfUlnu^  implicit 
tmat  in  God,  and  inflexible  &dhcience  tfl  his  tmth. 


2.  A  TnKEEFcii-D  Test  of  Modern  SpntircAueM.     Br  William  R. 
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demonstration.  Nothing  can  transcend  the  contradictoriness  and 
fi^uit y  of  many  of  the  answers  to  his  questions.  No  proof  could  be 
more  absolute  that  the  answerers,  whoever  they  were,  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever  nor  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  to 
which  they  affected  to  give  replies.  As  the  inquiries  were  merely 
put  in  thought  by  Dr.  G.,  not  exhibited  in  writing,  nor  expressed  by 
the  voice,  it  is  plain  that  tlie  medium  cannot  have  known  anything 
either  of  their  exact  nature,  the  subject  to  which  they  related,  or  of 
the  fact  even  that  they  were  mentally  put  And  the  responses 
demonstrate  by  their  contradictions,  that  the  answerer,  if  another 
agrent  than  the  medium,  was  equally  ignorant  of  their  nature.  The 
questions  put  were  generally  in  pairs  that  were  direct  opposites,  yet 
in  a  large  share  of  instances  they  received  the  same  answer.  The 
following  are  examples : — 

^  Q.  Is  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible  true  f    A.  Yes.*' 
**Q.  Is  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible /a/*e.^    A.  Yes." 
**  Q.  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  m&nfaise  ?    A.  Yes." 
**  Q.  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  true  /     A.  Yes." 
"  Q.  Is  the  doctrine  of  immortality  true  f    A.  Yes." 
"Q.  Is  the  doctrine  of  immortality /a/«c/    A.  Yes." 
**  Q.  Are  you  in  heaven  ?     A.  Yes." 
"  Q.  Arc  you  in  hell  ?     A.  Yes." 
"  Q.  Is  the  Trinity  a  fundamental  error  f    A.  Yes." 
•*  Q.  Is  the  Trinity  a  fundamental  truth  f    A.  Yes." 
**Q.  Is  the  Bible  account  of  creation /a/«cf     A.  Yes." 
"  Q.  Is  the  Bible  account  of  creation  true  f    A.  Yes." 
The  answers  to  these,  and  a  long  array  of  other  similar  sets  of 
questions,  are  thus  direct  contradictions  of  each  other,  and  show, 
diereforc,  that  the  pretence  that  they  are  revelations  of  theological 
tmth,  is  a  blank  and   impudent  deception  and  delusion.    And  it 
proves,  also,  in  our  judgment,  as  decisively  that  it  is  the  medium 
who  gives  the  answer,  and  not  a  separate  and  spiritual  agent.    For 
the  direct  contradiction  of  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  eighth,  and 
other  alternate   answers  to  Uiose  which  severally  preceded  them, 
shows  clearly  that  the  agent  that  gave  the  responses  cannot  have 
been  aware  of  their  contradiction  to  each  other,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not have  known  what  the  questions  were.    It  is  wholly  incredible 
that  the  parties  who  gave  the  replies  would,  had  they  understood 
the  questions,  have  returned  responses  that  thus  demonstrate  their 
otter  falsehood.     Such   self-confutation  would  defeat,  in   place  of 
securing  the  object  which  Satan,  if  held  to  bo  the  oracle,  must  bo 
supposed  to  seek  in  such  an  agency.    If  he  were  to  communicate 
through  such  a  channel,  he  would  aim  to  secure  the  implicit  faith  of 
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those  who  ronortod  to  liim  for  information,  and  would  avoid,  therefore, 
all  needless  inconsistencies.    Such  would  be  the  aim  also  of  human 
spirits,  whether  evil  or  pfood.     It  is  intuitively  certain,  therefore,  we 
conceive,  that  the  responses  cannot  have  come  from  an  agent  who  knew 
what  the  questions  were.  But  that  ren<lers  it  equally  certain,  we  appre* 
hen<l,  that  they  cannot  have  come  from  any  spirit  whatever,  either 
Satanio  or  human.    For  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  spirit  would  know 
that  a  question  was  put,  unless  it  knew  also  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions.    For  as  there  was  no  utterance  of  the  question  by  the  voice, 
nor  exhibition  of  it  in  writing,  a  spirit  could  not  have  known  that  it 
was  put  in  thought^  unless  it  discerned  it  by  a  direct  insight  of  the 
mind  that  silently  put  it     But  if  a  spirit  had  such  a  direct  insight 
of  the  mind,  as  to  discern  that  it  mentally  put  the  question,  it 
plainly  could  discern  the  question  itself,  and  have  a  clear  cognizance 
of  its  nature.    Tlie  supposition  that  it  could  see  the  fi&ct  that  the 
mind  was  putting  a  question  when  it  was  putting  it,  without  dis- 
cerning the  reality,  and  therefore  the  nature  of  the  question  as  an 
act  of  the  mind,  is  a  self-contradiction.     As  then  a  spirit  could  not 
discern  the  fact  that  the  mind  was  occupied  with  a  question,  without 
discerning  the  reality  of  that  question,  and  therefore  its  nature  as  a 
mental  state,  and  consequently  its  import ;  and  as  no  spirit,  whether 
evil  or  good,  would,  if  cognizant  of  the  nature  of  the  questions, 
return  responses  that  would  inevitably  obstruct  and  defeat  the  end 
which  it  must  be  supposed  to  seek  in  acting  as  an  oracle ;  it  is 
intuitively  clear  that  the  replies  cannot  have  come  from  a  spirit  or 
spirits;  and,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  the  blind  and  hap- 
hazard work  of  the  mediiuns,  and  were  what  they  are,  because  the 
mediums  had  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  queries  to  which 
they  were  given  as  answers.    And  tliis  accordingly  proves  decisively, 
we  think,  that  the  whole  system  of  responses  by  sounds,  motion^ 
writing,  and  other  means,  is  the  work  of  the  mediums,  and  is  a  deli- 
berate deception,     llow  can  spirits  be  supposed  to  give  replies  to 
questions,  unless  Uiey  know  tliat  questions  are  put  \     As  the  queries 
are  not  conmiunicated,  how  can  tliey  know  that  they  are  put,  unless 
it  be  by  a  direct  inspection  of  the  mind  wliich  is  silently  putting 
them  ?     But  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  finite  spirit  has 
the  power  of  such  an  absolute  insight  of  a  human  mind  \    Is  it  not 
a  power  that  belongs  exclusively  to  God  \     Is  there  any  other 
searcher  of  the  heart  and  trier  of  the  reins  than  he  ?     On  the  sup- 
position, however,  that  a  finite  spirit  can  look  directly  into  a  human 
mind  that  gives  no  outward  signal  of  the  thoughts  with  which  it  is 
occupied,  and  see  that  it  is  occupied  with  a  theological  question,  how 
can  it  be  supposed  that  it  can  discern  that  fact,  without  discerning 
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also  as  perfectly  what  the  precise  question  is  with  which  it  is  occu- 
pied ?  How  can  it  see  that  the  thought  with  which  the  mind  into 
which  it  gazes  is  employed,  is  a  question  in  place  of  a  simple  affirma- 
tive or  n(^tive  proposition,  an  act  of  memory,  or  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, and  that  that  question  is  a  theological  one,  instead  of  a  query 
in  philology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  or  some  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge— without  seeing  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  question  is  ?  It 
IS  clearly  impossible.  But  if  a  spirit  has  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  questions,  how  coidd  it  give  the  same  affirmative 
answer  to  directly  opposite  questions  put  consecutively,  and  thereby 
confound  and  defeat  itself?  It  is  incredible  that  there  is  any  motive 
that  could  prompt  it  to  such  an  act.  Every  conceivable  motive  that 
could  actuate  an  intelligence  in  such  circumstances  would  lead  it  to 
the  opposite  course.  The  answers  must^  therefore,  be  given  by  the 
mediums,  who  confessedly  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  inquiries 
to  which  they  affect  to  procure  responses ;  and  they  are  precisely 
such  in  contradiction,  falsehood,  and  folly,  as  might  be  expected  from 
persons  acting  as  they  do,  in  utter  ignorance,  and  under  the  mere 
impulse  of  conjecture,  blind  guesses,  caprice,  and  deceit 

Tliis  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  if  spirits  are  the 
answerers  to  the  questions,  no  office  is  left  to  the  mediums,  and  no 
reason  can  be  seen  why  the  spirits  should  not  answer  questions  put 
mentally  to  them  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  person.  Why, 
if  the  medium  has  no  function  in  the  process  of  a  response,  should 
not  Dr.  G.  or  any  one  else  be  able  to  consult  spirits,  and  draw  replies 
from  them  at  his  own  house,  as  well  as  at  the  house  of  a  medium  f 
To  suppose  that  the  medium  has  a  function  to  discharge  in  the  pro- 
cess, is  immeasurably  to  increase,  not  diminish,  the  difficulty.  For 
what  can  tliat  function  be  supposed  to  be  ?  Is  the  medium  the 
channel  of  communicating  to  the  spirit  the  fact  that  a  question  is 
pat  to  it  ?  But  how  can  that  be  ?  As  nothing  is  uttered  by  the 
medium,  or  signified  in  any  form,  how  can  the  spirit  see  that  the 
medium  is  occupied  with  the  thought  that  a  question  is  put  by  a  third 
party,  unless  it  has  a  direct  insight  of  the  medium's  mind,  and  is 
possessetl,  therefore,  of  the  attribute  of  omniscience  ?  But  if  pos- 
sessed of  that  power,  what  need  can  there  be  of  a  medium,  in  order 
to  discern  the  fact  that  a  question  is  put  in  thought  by  a  third  per- 
son f  And  how  can  it  be  supposed  to  see  that  the  thought  with 
which  the  mind  of  the  medium  is  employed,  is  that  a  question  is  put 
by  another  person,  without  seeing  at  the  same  time  what  that  ques- 
tion is  ?  How  could  it  discriminate  between  the  medium's  appre- 
hension of  a  question  as  put  by  another,  instead  of  itself,  without 
discriminating  the  question  itself  also  from  other  forms  of  thought, 
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and  discerning  its  eiaot  ntiture  f  It  plainly  could  not.  Bnl  if  a  ^lit 
could  thus  sec  the  mind  of  a  medium,  why  cotdd  it  not  t<iasdly  sco  tilt 
mind  of  the  questioner,  and  make  its  Tiisponsca  directly  tu  hin,  willi- 
out  the  intervention  of  a  meiliuin!  It  is  manifest,  tlid'cfiHv,  we 
think,  tliat  as  mediums  are  confessedly  necessary,  tliey  are  nccomy 
simply  became  they  an;  the  sole  authors  of  the  nvpcDWA,  and  llu 
pretext  that  spirits  have  any  direct  function  in  the  nmttvr,  Itfiilae^and 
deliberately  bo.  Satan  is  undouhtedly  the  grand  origiiiatot  aoJ 
prompter  of  the  affair;  but  bis  agency  in  it  is,  we  doubt  not, only  tli« 
same  in  kind  as  that  by  which  he  sv^^ests  or  excites  thonghls,  mj 
awakens  emotions  in  his  ordinary  instigations  to  evil.  The  aniwvn 
in  respect  to  facts  that  accord  with  truth — sucb  to-  the  rmtno  of 
ancestors,  and  occurrences  in  their  IiTes — all  relate  to  fitda  Uiat  Itt 
within  the  knowledge  of  persona  slJU  in  life,  and  may  ponHdf  br 
known  to  the  mediums.  They  are  the  work,  we  d»ubt  not,  often  U 
real  knowledge,  obtained  in  the  ordinanr  way,  and  of^n  of  men 
gue»s.  The  responses  given  to  queries  of  that  dass  arc  enfiidmth 
often  wholly  fol^,  to  show  that  no  univertuil  and  abiN>lat«!  kiio»Wp 
in  regard  to  them  ia  possessed  by  tboac  by  whom  the  ivplin  st* 
given.  The  physical  phenomena  tlint  seem  extmortlinsry  anv  in  > 
considerable  measure,  we  doabt  not,  the  work  of  trick ;   *aiM  rf 
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«lcepcr  realization  of  the  deceit,  the  folly,  and  tlio  madness  of  the 
human  heart  when  left  to  itself,  and  a  fuller  and  more  joyful  con- 
viction of  the  truth  and  glory  of  the  revelation  which  God  has  made 
in  the  Bible. 

3.  The  Bible  IIand-Book  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred 
Scripture.  By  Joseph  An^is,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.     Philadelphia :    W.  S.  k  A.  Martien.    1856. ' 

This  is  an  excellent  compend  of  the  historical  and  critical  infor- 
mation tliat  is  needed  by  all  classes,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  order 
to  a  satisfactory  study  of  the  Bible.  It  treats  first,  of  the  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  next  of  their 
peculiarities  as  a  revelation ;  then  of  their  interpretation,  and  the 
systematic  study  of  them.  From  these  themes  it  passes  to  the 
several  books ;  first,  those  of  the  Old  Test^iment,  then  those  of  the 
New,  giving  their  chief  topics  and  characteristics,  and  pointing  out 
the  helps  to  the  study  of  them  that  are  furnished  by  the  condition 
and  character  of  those  to  whom  they  arc  addressed,  the  doctrines 
they  inculcate,  and  the  duties  they  enforce.  The  work  is  admirably 
snited  to  the  use  of  families,  and  is  a  more  appropriate  gift  than 
almost  any  other,  besides  the  Bible  itself,  to  be  presented  by  the 
benevolent  to  the  young. 

4.  Poems  by  Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  Author  of  the  Study  of  Words, 
English  Past  and  Present,  &c.     New  York :   Redfield.   1856. 

This  volume  consists  chiefly  of  short  pieces,  that  exhibit  much  of 
the  naturalness  and  pointedness  of  tliought,  and  facility  and  grace 
of  expression,  that  distinguish  tlie  author^s  prose  ;  and  here  and  there 
arc  lighted  up  with  a  peculiarly  felicitous  illustration,  and  sparkle 
with  a  brilliant  image.  Tlie  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  their  general  character : — 

**  Mom,  when  before  the  Bun  his  orb  anBhroada 
Swift  as  a  beacon-torch  his  light  has  sped. 
Kindling  the  duaky  simiinita  of  the  clonda 
Each  to  a  fiery  red — 

''  The  sUnted  columns  of  the  noon-day  light 

Let  down  into  the  boaom  of  the  hilla, 
\0t  Bunaett  that  with  golden  vapor  bright 

The  purple  mountain  fiU»— 

**  These  made  him  say, — *  If  God  has  so  arrayed 
A  fading  world  that  quickly  passes  by ; 
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Such  rich  priiTuioD  of  delight  has  made 
For  every  hamui  ey< : 

"Wlint  sliaU  the  ej-ta  th»l  wwt  tor  lum  surrey, 
Where  hi»  omi  pr*Mooe  glorionalj  appran, 
In  wurldE  that  vera  not  founded  fur  a  day, 
But  for  eternal  year*  I '  " 

.">.  The  Sitreme  Godhead  op  Chribt,  the  Corner  Stouc  of  Clmrti- 
anity.  ISyWilliuinR.Gnriitm,  P.D.  Sccoml  Etiilkin.  Ni-wYork. 
Board  of  Pullication  of  the  Reformed  JProteaUnl  Dutch  Clinreb. 
1855. 

Tbib  is  a  clear  and  effective  statflineiit  of  tlit?  proofe  fr<m  tlw 
Scriptures  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  niul  of  tlie  d(.-pctiil(.-nc«  nn  it  of  tlit 
hope  of  redemption.  All  tho  titles  of  llie  Deity  are  appropnal«4  M 
him.  All  the  attributes  of  Oodaro  declared  to  be  his.  Alltlioiraiii 
of  God  as  creator,  upholder,  pusacmor,  and  niler  of  tlte  univme,  IK 
ascriboJ  to  him.  His  whole  work  as  Redeemer — making  orpl/riioii, 
gii-ing  the  new  creating  Spirit,  delivering  from  sin,  granting  paniim 
and  acceptance,  raising  from  death  to  a  glorious  and  imuuirtal  lilt, 
exalting  to  stations  of  authority,  dignity,  and  blcseednesa  in  hiskilfr  ■ 
doni^ — di'iioiil  DTI   his  divinitv:  and   the  doctrint;  that  Kn  k  ilidMra 
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this  conntiy,  and  in  a  translation  much  more  accurate  than  that  of 
the  Edinburgli  copy.  It  is  learned,  simple  in  thought  and  style, 
copious  without  prolixity,  and  though  bearing  in  a  measure  the 
stamp  of  the  Gennan  mind,  and  presenting  here  and  there  a  view 
from  which  the  reader  will  withhold  his  assent,  gives  the  sense  of 
the  text  generally  with  great  truthfiilness  and  force,  and  wears  the 
marks  throughout  of  a  lofty,  highly  cultivated,  and  sanctified  mind. 


7.  The  Words  of  thb  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolf  Stier,  Doctor  of 
Theology,  Chief  l^astor  and  Superint^indent  of  Schkeuditz,  vol.  v. 
Translated  from  the  Second  Revised  and  Enlarged  German  Edi- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  William  B.  Pope,  Hull.  Edmburgh :  T.  <k  T. 
Clark.     1856. 

This  commentar}',  tliough  not  of  equal  rank  with  Olshausen's  in 
genius,  learning,  a  deep  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  ease  and 
power  in  presenting  the  truth,  is  yet  of  high  merit.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  scholar  who  studied  the  text  for  himself  in  place  of  merely 
repeating  the  \iews  of  other  writers,  and  with  a  depth  and  thorough- 
ness of  investigation  to  which  few  are  addicted;  and  though  marked 
with  many  Gorman  peculiarities,  and  now  and  then  presenting 
notions  that  are  ver}'  mistaken  and  exceptionable,  is  in  the  main 
evangelical;  abounds  with  profound  and  striking  thoughts;  and 
often  unfolds  the  meaning  of  passages  with  a  freshness,  fulness,  and 
beauty  that  are  very  vivifying  and  delightful. 

8.  Baptism  is  a  Nutshell:  the  Proper  Subjects  and  the  Proper 
Mode.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  DJ).,  President  of  Austin 
College,  Texas.    Philadelphia:  William  S.  k  A.  Martien.    1856. 

This  little  work  presents  a  simple  and  clear  statement  of  the  princi- 
pal proofs  from  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  writers  of  the  early  ages, 
that  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  believers  is  of  divine  appointment, 
mnd  is  an  important  ordinance  of  the  Christian  church. 

9.  The  British  Periodicals.    Republished  by  Leonard  Scott  k  Co. 

The  Quarterlies  present  their  usual  variety  of  instructive  and 
entertaining  themes.  The  Edinburgh  has,  perhaps,  the  finest  group. 
Its  articles  on  Arago,  the  New  Poets,  Palestine,  and  Alpine  Travel- 
lers, are  specially  entertaining.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  indications 
in  various  quarters  that  the  public  are  becoming  weary  with  the 
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untruthful,  unnatural,  and  flashy  poetry,  which  has  so  long  been  in 
fasliion,  and  are  retuniinjij  to  a  juster  tjiste.  It  was  a  serious  mia- 
judgment  of  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  to  admit  to  its  pages  the 
article  on  **  Tlie  Crisis  in  the  United  States,"  penned  doubtless  on  tliis 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  influencing  opinion 
here.  The  deceptiveness  of  the  view  it  presents  of  the  principles, 
the  aims,  and  the  condition  of  parties  here,  has  already  become  ludi- 
crously apparent,  and  its  contident  prognostications  of  evil  are  proved 
to  be  the  utterances  of  a  mistaken  prophet. 

Tlie  best  articles  of  the  Westminster  are  those  on  Alchemy  and 
Buddhism.  Tlie  author  of  the  latter  seems  to  regard  the  long  pre- 
valence of  that  debasing  atheism  among  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
human  family  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
that  God  is  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  good ;  an<l  that  there  is  no 
salvation  for  men  except  through  faith  in  Christ.  He  is  ignorant 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  God  has  for  a  period  given  up  the 
nations  generally  to  their  own  course — that  they  may  verify  the 
great  truths  on  which  the  work  of  redemption  proceeds,  and  that 
that  verification  is  at  length  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, under  which  all  the  tribes  and  families  of  the  earth,  through  an 
endless  series  of  generations,  are  to  be  fared.  The  article  on  &ner 
son's  English  Traits,  along  with  much  commendation,  points  out  its 
faults  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom.  The  new  of  Contemporary 
Literature,  though  displaying  something  of  the  usual  theological 
characteristics  of  the  work,  is  acute  and  interesting. 

Tlie  London  Quarterly  has  a  fine  set  of  subjects.  Among  the 
most  attractive  are  Bacon's  E'v^^ys,  newly  edited  by  Bishop  Whately, 
Algeria,  Church  Building,  the  Physiognomy  of  the  Human  Form, 
and  the  Nuns  of  Port-Roval. 

The  leading  article  of  the  North  British  on  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
works  exhibits  him  as  of  a  far  lower  rank  than  his  admirers  have 
generally  assigned  him.     Its  estimate  of  him,  however,  as  a  thinker 
and  writer  is  in  the  main,  we  believe,  just.     Bis  power  lay  almost 
wholly  in  his  voice  and  manner,  and  terminated  with  his  life.     That 
the  main  part  of  his  works  should  retain  a  high  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  greatly  surpassed  as  he  is  by  a  crowd  of  writers 
in  genius,  learning,  and  taste,  is  impossible.     His  critic,  though  just 
in  this  judgment,  dissents  also,  it  should  be  mentioned,  from  many 
of  his  religious  views,  and  thinks  his  theology  is  likely  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  as  well  as  his  great  fame,  to  smk  into  speedy  oblivion- 

The  article  on  the  Sight  and  how  to  See  is  highly  instructive  and 
pleasing.  Those  on  the  Workmen  of  Europe,  Religious  NoveH 
Spain,  and  Cockbum's  Memorials,  arc  well  entitled  to  a  carcfiJ 
pemsaL 
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Abt.  I. — Waldegrave's  Lectures  on  New  Testament  Mil- 

LENARIANISM. 

■ 

1.  New  Testament  Millenarianism  ;  or,  the  Kingdom  and 
coming  of  Christ,  as  taught  by  Himself  and  his  Apostles ; 
set  forth  in  eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  the  year  1854,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by 
tlie  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By 
the  Hon.  and  Kev.  Samuel  Waldegravo,  A.M.,  Rector  of 
Bradford  St.  Martin,  Wilts,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College.     London  :  Hamilton  Adams  &  Co.     1855. 

2.  The  Biblical  Rei»ertory  and  Princeton  Review.  July, 
1856.     Article  VI.     Waldegrave  on  Millenarianism. 

'  Mb.  Waldegrave  professes  in  his  Lectures  to  take  the 
non-prophetic  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  respect- 
ing his  kingdom,  coming,  and  reign,  as  a  criterion  of  what  is 
revealed  in  reference  to  them  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
Yolume ;  and  his  aim  is,  by  interpreting  all  other  passages 
that  touch  the  subject,  by  that  standard — according  to  his 
construction  of  it — to  show  that  the  doctrine  held  by  Pre- 
millonnialists  of  Christ's  coming  in  person  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thousand  years,  the  reATXtrecXivoTi  ^\»  ^d^aX 
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epoch  of  the  holj  dead,  his  reign  on  the  eartb,  and  tlie  per- 
petuity of  his  kiii<;'lom  and  of  the  work  of  redemption  here, 
are  nn scriptural,  subversive  of  many  important  doctrines  of 
the  Bihic,  and  of  a  very  demorahzing  tendency.  He  states, 
in  his  fii^st  lecture,  his  theory  respecting  the  right  order  of 
Scriptural  inquiry  concerningthe millennium;  inhissecond, 
he  endeavo!^  to  show  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ag  now 
existing,  is  the  proper  kingdom  of  Christ;  in  his  third, that 
Christ's  kingdom,  in  its  present  form,  is  the  kingdom  of  his 
father  Diivid  ;  in  his  fourth,  that  all  who  are  to  he  saved 
will  be  gatiiered  into  the  kingdom,  and  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion terminate  at  Christ's  coming ;  in  his  fifth,  that  all  man- 
kind will  then  be  judged;  in  his  sixth,  he  treats  of  the 
recompense  that  ivill  then  be  conferred  on  the  righteoiis; 
and,  in  hia  seventh  and  eighth,  he  gives  his  own  theory 
respecting  the  millennium  : — that  it  is  wholly  nncertain 
wlielher  it  is  past  or  future,  and  whether,  if  future,  it  is  to 
be  a  better  or  worse  period  for  the  eburcli  and  world  tlian 
the  present,  nr  the  ages  that  have  revolved  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  papiicy  over  Christendom,  and  the  prevalence 
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evinced  by  the  very  argaments  which  diBpel  doctrinal 
chimeras."  The  Reviewer  evidently  imagines  the  mode  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated  by  Mr.  Waldegrave  to  be  quite 
novel,  and  to  present  a  confutation  of  his  opponents  which 
they  have  never  anticipated.  He  supposes  not  only  that  the 
axioms  on  which  Mr,  W.  proceeds  are  original  with  him  and 
legitimate,  and  that  they  flash  a  new  and  important  light  on 
the  questions  discussed  by  him,  but  that  Mr.  Waldegrave 
really  adheres  to  them  in  his  expositions  and  reasoinngs, 
and  that  the  conclusions  which  he  reaches  are  the  logical 
results  of  his  professed  principles.  No  mistake,  however, 
could  be  greater,  and  indicate  a  more  uncritical  perusal  of 
the  lectures,  and  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
A  solitary  glance  at  the  axioms  which  Mr.  W.  sets  up  at  the 
opening  of  his  discussion  as  the  lights  that  are  to  guide  him 
through  the  intricate  questions  he  is  to  treat,  would  have 
shown  the  Reviewer  that  so  far  as  t/iey  are  true^  they  have 
no  novelty  whatever,  and  are  not  of  the  slightest  practical 
significance.  For  the  fii-st  simply  affirms  in  eftect  that  the 
interpreter  is  to  prefer  a  clear  light  to  a  dim  one — a  cer- 
tainty to  an  uncertainty  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  to  be 
guided  by  that  which  he  knows  to  be  true  instead  of  that 
which  he  docs  not  know  to  be  such !  The  Reviewer  must 
truly  Iiave  been  enshrouded  in  a  sad  depth  of  darkness  to 
welcome  in  such  exultant  tones  so  small  a  ray  of  light  as 
this !  IIow  the  expositor  is  to  distingiush  that  which  is 
certain  from  that  which  is  uncertain,  and  know  infallibly 
the  true  from  the  doubtful,  the  axiom,  the  reader  will  see,  as 
we  advance,  gives  no  information  whatever.  It  does  not 
enter  on  its  office  till  that  discrimination  is  accomplished  by 
independent  means.  What  a  giant  stride  the  axiom  thus 
forms  in  the  science  of  exegesis !  What  a  magnificent  lever 
to  heave  the  fabric  of  rremillennialism  for  ever  from  its 
basis  I 

The  second  axiom,  for  aught  that  appears,  may  be  on 
many  subjects  in  point  blank  contradiction  to  the  first 
For  it  asserts,  "  that  in  all  points  upon  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament gives  us  instruction,  it  is  our  rightful  guide  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old."  But  how  is  it  known,  indepen- 
dently of  investigation,  that  the  New  Testament  gives  us 
larger  and  clearer  instruction  on  every  ^^viit.  ou  ^\^Ocl  \X» 
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tOBcliet",  than  is  furnished  in  the  Old  ?  If  tliere  are  manf 
subjeetB  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  on  which  alarger 
knowledge  is  given  in  the  Old,  as  every  one  knows  lliwfl 
are — as  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  Israelite* — who 
does  not  see  that  this  axiom  is,  in  respect  to  them,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  first?  But,  however  tnie  his  first  axiom 
may  be,  and  however  qtiestionable  bis  second,  a  glance  at 
Mr.  Waldegrave'a  discussions  wonld  have  shown  the  ReTiaiT' 
er  that  thej,  after  all,  are  not  the  real  nilea  by  which  ho  b 
governed.  They  could  not  be ;  for  they  are  not  rnlee  ofiB- 
terpretation.  They  have  no  function  till  interpretation  lui 
been  accomplished  ;  and  the  fir«t  then  merely  declares  tbtt 
that  which  is  certainly  known  to  be  true,  is  to  he  prefemj 
to  that  which  is  not  known  to  be  snch ;  and  the  second,  Uitt 
the  New  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  higher  authority 
on  all  subjects  of  which  it  treats  than  the  Old.  As  soon, 
accordingly,  as  they  were  installed  in  their  office  as  gnide^ 
they  were  in  the  main  forgotten,  and  of  necessity ;  and  the 
work  of  interpretation  performed  under  other  auspices,  U^_ 
as  frequently,  perhaps,  in  defiance  of  the  asioms,  as  in1|^| 
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Mr.  Waldegrave  is  not,  however,  a  passionate,  denuncia- 
tory, and  reckless  writer  like  Dr.  Brown  of  Glasgow.  Tlioagh 
his  misconceptions  and  prejudices  lead  him  to  indulge  in 
charges  and  insinuations  that  are  groundless  and  calumni- 
atory, he  uttei*s  many  commendations  of  those  whom  he 
opposes,  and  makes  many  professions  of  respect  for  them ; 
and  his  best  passages  leave  the  impression  tliat  he  would 
appear  better  in  the  discussion  of  other  topics  than  this,  for 
which  his  cast  of  mind  is  not  fitted,  and  which  ho  has  un- 
wisely undertaken  without  requisite  preparation. 

That  this  j  iidgment  of  liis  work  is  j  ust,  we  shal  1  now  proceed 
to  show  by  an  examination  of  his  axioms,  the  principles  on 
which  he  in  fact  proceeds,  his  explications  of  texts,  and  his 
argnments. 

He  was  prompted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a 
persuasion  that  the  "  dogmas^'  of  "  a  prcmillennial  advent 
and  a  personal  reign  "  are  not  only  unscriptural,  but  highly 
mischievous,  and  that  they  have  their  ground  in  a  mistaken 
construction  and  use  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  Arc  those  dogmas  " — "  a  prcmillennial  advent  and  a  personal 
reign," — "  Scriptural  and  sound  ?  Then  the  Lord  our  God  is  bringing 
back  to  the  minds  of  bis  people  many  long-neglected  but  most  pre- 
eioos  truths.  But  are  those  tenets  unsound  ?  Then  we  have  reason, 
WB  faithful  watchmen,  to  warn  you  against  a  humiliating,  but  by  no 
means  harmless,  phantasy.  Nor  is  the  mischief  lessened  by  the 
&ct  that  the  advocates  of  the  prcmillennial  advent  are  found,  as  they 
most  certainly  are,  among  the  best  men  of  our  day,  and  the  most 
&ithful  sons  of  our  Church.  As  regards  the  teachers,  their  testi- 
mony for  tlie  truth  is  weakened  by  the  subtle  admixture  of  specious 
error.  As  regards  the  disciples, — mistaken  opinions  propounded 
by  such  men,  with  all  the  seeming  authority  of  abundant  Scripture 
reference,  find  an  easy  lodgment  in  minds  predisposed  for  their  re- 
ception by  lively  imagination  and  warm  religious  affection.  And 
when  once  implanted  there,  genninatc  with  the  less  suspicion  of 
danger,  because  the  personal  piety  of  their  original  propagators  has 
prevented  in  their  case  the  full  development  of  all  the  tendencies  of 
their  system." — \\  6. 

To  point  out  the  fallacies,  accordingly,  and  confute  the 
errors  of  the  system,  he  proposes  certain  principles,  as  he 
denominates  them,  of  interpretation,  which  he  pecauadfis^ 
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himself  will  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  teachingB  of 
the  Scriptures  on  the  subject. 

"  Before  we  Wpin  our  Scriptural  ^e5ea^che^  it  is  most  important 
that  the  principles  acconliiig  to  which  they  are  to  be  conducted, 
should  l>c  clearly  defined.  For  there  is  no  controversy  in  which 
filed  law8  of  biblical  interpretation  are  more  needed, — there  is  none 
in  which  they  have  been  loss  ol>sor\'ed.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  in  the  present  discourse  to  the  task  of  enunciating  and 
illustrating  the  very  simple  but  most  valuable  rules,  by  which,  in  my 
judgment,  all  our  investigations  should  be  ordered.  Those  rules 
are  embodied  in  the  two  following  axiomatic  propositions. 

**  First, — in  the  settling  of  controversy,  those  passages  of  God*8 
wonl,  which  are  literal,  dogmatic,  and  dear,  take  precedence  of 
those  which  are  figurative,  mysterious,  and  obscure. 

**  Secondly, — in  all  points  upon  which  the  New  Testament  gives 
us  instruction,  it  is,  as  containing  the  full,  the  clear,  and  tlie  final 
manifestation  of  the  1  >ivine  will,  our  rightful  guide  in  the  interpre- 
tatit)n  of  the  Old. 

"  Simple  though  these  principles  are,  they  will  exercise  a  very 
material  influence  upcai  our  present  discussion.  For  they  will 
direct  our  investigations  into  a  course  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
is  usually  followed  by  IVeniillenarians.  For  it  is  a  fact,  more  or 
less  perceptible  in  all  their  works,  that  they  lay  the  foundation  of 
tlieir  argument  and  erect  their  superstructure  with  materials  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  the  aj)ocah/ptlc  and  ]yrt>phctic  domains  oj 
figure  and  inunjcry.  The  unfigurative  portions  of  the  Divine 
word  arc  not  indeed  left  unnoticed,  but  I  am  guilty  of  no  injustice, 
when  1  say,  that  reference  is  generally  made  to  them  with  the  view 
rather  of  accommodating  their  statements  to  the  conclusions  thus 
established,  than  of  testing  those  conclusions  by  their  unambiguous 
teaching. 

"  But  is  tliis  a  sound  line  of  reasoning  ?  We  think  not.  Let  ns 
recur  to  the  first  of  those  laws  of  interpretation  which  I  have 
enunciated.  None  will  care  to  dispute  it.  It  declares,  that  in  the 
settling  of  controversy,  those  passages  of  God's  word  which  are 
literal,  dogmatic,  and  clear,  take  precedence  of  tlioso  which  are 
figurative,  mysterious,  and  obscure.  Tliis  is  the  statement  of  a 
self-evident  truth.  But  mark  its  necessary  consequence!  Our 
present  inquiries  must  be  first  directed  to  the  strictly  doctrinal  por- 
Hans  of  the  sacred  volume.  For  all  the  PRoriiEciss  abound  in 
MXTAPHOR  AND  ALLEGORY.  This  at  thc  vcry  least  must  be  con- 
ceded—-and  the  concession  is  enough  for  mjr  present  purpose,— 
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that  even  if  the  controversy  originate,  as  the  Millcnarian  controversy 
certainly  does — in  the  Apocalypse,  it  cannot  be  decided  by  it" 
—Pp.  8-10. 

I.  These  axioms,  however,  are  very  far  from  being  free  from 
exception.  The  first — if  taken  out  of  the  relation  in  which 
he  emj)loy8  it — as  a  proposition  applicable  to  writings 
generally,  is  a  mere  truism  that  has  no  special  office  in 
this  discussion,  any  more  than  any  other ;  for  it  means 
nothing  more,  than  that  that  which  is  clear,  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  which  is  obscure ;  and  that  which  is  certain 
to  that  which  is  uncertain  :  the  discrimination  of  that 
which  is  clear  from  that  which  is  obscure,  and  of  that  which 
is  certain  from  that  which  is  doubtful,  being  a  wholly 
diflerent  process,  and  to  bo  accomplished  by  wholly 
ditierent  means. 

Mr.  Waldegrave,  however,  in  the  main,  does  not  use  it  in 
this  relation,  but  employs  the  torms  "  literal,  dogmatic,  and 
clear,"  as  descriptive  of  the  non-prophetic  Scriptures ;  and 
the  terms  "  figurative,  mysterious,  and  obscure,"  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  prophetic  portions  of  the  Bible ;  and  means  by 
the  axiom,  therefore,  that  in  determining  the  great  pro- 
plietic  questions  which  respect  the  coming,  the  kingdom, 
and  the  reign  of  Christ,  tue  prophi-xiies  themselves  ajie  to 
BE  set  aside,  and  the  non-prophetic  Scriptures  taken  as  fur- 
nishing the  clue  to  the  divine  purposes  !  This  he  openly 
avows.  This  axiom,  he  says,  "  is  a  self-evident  truth.  Jiut 
mark  the  n^ccamry  consequence  !  Our  present  inquiries 
must  be  first  directed  to  the  strictly  doctrinal  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume.  For  all  tub  prophecies  abound  in  meta- 
pnoB  AND  ALLEGORY."  The  wholc  of  the  prophecies,  there- 
fore, which  alone  reveal  the  purposes  of  God  in  respect  to 
these  themes,  are  to  be  set  aside  till  the  interpreter  has 
formed  a  theory  of  what  God  designs,  from  those  parts  of 
the  Scriptures  which  treat  exclusively  of  other  subjects — 
and  then  the  prophecies  are  to  bo  construed  in  harmony 
with  that  preconceived  theory  I  Thus  used,  therefore,  it  not 
only  is  not  unexceptionable,  but  it  is  nothing  less  tlian  a 
direct  and  undisguised  assault  on  the  intelligibility  and 
authority  of  the  whole  body  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures, 
and  attempt  to  show  that  the  interpreter  is  at  liberty  and 
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bound  to  ascribe  to  tiieni  wIiateTer  meaning  hannoniiH 
with  the  tttucifiil  and  arbitrary  notions  he  lias  oo  otka 
gronnds  fonned  of  the  diviue  purposes.  Thus  oonstnwd 
and  employed,  then,  it  is  false  and  dangerous  in  tlie  uttnoit 
degree,  and  may  overturn  not  only  the  revel^ions  that  ut 
made  in  the  prophecies,  but  the  truths  also  of  the  historie 
and  didactic  portions  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  they  abound  fs 
fignrea  almost  as  largely  as  the  prophecies.  Then  b 
scarce  a  doctrine  or  trutli  of  the  Bible  that  is  not  ei- 
pressed  in  many  passages  in  figurative  language,  ^oism^ 
tion,  for  example  ;  ransom  ;  renovation  :  creation  anewf 
cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  adoption,  and  a  crowd  flC 
other  terms  of  like  importance,  are  need  metaphorically. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  enginery  by  which  Mr.  Waidft- 
grave  attempts  to  wrench  from  the  Bible  the  revdalHW 
that  is  made  in  it  of  Christ's  premillennial  coming  ind 
reign  on  the  earth  :  such  is  the  scheme  to  which  the  writv 
in  the  Repertory  gives  his  exulting  sanction.  Contd  tbej 
have  presented  a  more  decisive  indication  that  they  htW 
no   thorough   knowledge  of  the  subject ;  that  they  ^4^1 
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Christ  as  thoir  king  on  the  throne  of  David.  Those  f>urposo8, 
whicli  are  the  great  themes  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and 
are  treated  often  in  as  nnfigiirative  language  as  any  other 
Bobjcets,  are  but  slightly  touched  in  the  New  Testament. 
His  second  axiom  is  thus,  on  these  points,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  his  first,  and  its  very  office,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  is  to  annul  it  whenever  the  end  at  which 
he  aims — the  confutation  of  premillennialism — requires  it ; 
and  he  accordingly  offers  the  fact,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  over  tliem  as  their 
king  on  the  throne  of  David,  were  not  the  great  themes  of 
Christ's  discourses  to  the  Jews,  nor  of  the  preaching  nor 
writings  of  tlio  apostles,  as  decisive  proof  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament  which  plainly  and  literally 
foreshow  those  events,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  gramma- 
tical sense,  but  are  to  be  spiritualized^  or  treated  as  having 
only  a  representative  or  allegorical  meaning,  that  accords 
with  his  theory — formed  independently  of  their  teachings — 
of  God's  purposes  respecting  the  church.  Thus  he  says,  in 
his  third  lecture : — 

•*  The  subject  wliich  I  propose  to  bring  before  you  to-day  is,  the 
true  meaning  of  tlic  prophecies  which  are  said  to  require,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  sliould  yet  be  manifested  to  the  world  as  King  of  the 
Jews. 

^  I  begin  by  remarking  that  if  the  premillenarian  interpretation 
of  those  prophecies  were  sound,  the  New  Testamci\t  is  the  very 
place  of  all  others,  where  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  it  clearly 
enunciated.  For  the  I-.ord  Josus  was,  during  the  whole  of  his  per- 
sonal ministry,  conversant  among  the  children  of  Israel.  Nor  did 
that  people  occupy  a  small  place  in  the  labors  of  his  apostlcH. 
The  Jew  had  his  full  share  both  in  the  sennons  they  preached,  and 
in  the  letters  they  wrote.  Nor  is  he  ever  presented  to  our  notice 
otherwise  than  as  an  object  of  very  special  solicitude.  Affection, 
therefore,  wa)uK1  combine  with  duty  in  prompting  the  first  heralds 
of  the  gospel  to  take  up  every  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way. 

"And  what  were  the  stumbling-blocks  of  the  Jew!  Messiah 
cracified,  and  the  door  of  faith  opened  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus  wo 
read,  'wo  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block.'     .... 

"  What  then,  I  may  well  ask,  would  have  been  the  obvious  course 
for  the  apostles  to  follow,  if  Israel's  ancient  glory  waa  yet  tA  ^ 
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revived  nnder  the  pcrsoual  gnveTomeut  of  Jeaiu  Ibe  Son 
fiurclj  tbcf  woulU  have  said,  'Be  ye  not  offended  at  a  cmc^ad 
Ueasiah ;  the  prophetic  writing*  imirt  be  viewed  in  their  integrit; : 
they  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Cbritl,  as  well  aa  of  the  glurita  litat 
thiill  follow  :  ....  learn  Urst  to  accept  ujoiir  Mouiah  the  dc^i««d 
mil]  rejected  Jesus  :^9jioii  will  he  come  again  ns  Israel's  tnuoipliiU 
king.  Then  shall  it  bo  found  tlial  your  national  privilegea  are  not 
abrogated — that  still  you  are  Iho  people  of  Grai'n  pccniinr  rhoift, 
(or  Israel's  pre-eminence  shall  then  b«  revived  in  Iraniu.f.'ndiag 
majesty.  Yonr  lost  brethren  of  the  ten  tribes  shall  ha  bronghl  baek: 
Judnh  and  Ephraim  shall  become  one  stick — planted  in  the  lam)  af 
yonr  fathers.  ...  A  Itlng  shall  yet  rwgn  hi  ri^ileotinncsB,  sad 
the  islce  shall  yet  wait  for  that  law  whicli  shall  comtt  Ibrtfa  ftna 
ienisuleni,  the  metropolis  of  Uie  world.     . 

"Did  the  apostles" — "approach  tbem  thosi    I  trow  noL"- 


■    lie  thus  alleges  the  fact  tliat  tbe  restoration  of  the 
itea,  and  tlie  reign  of  Ciirist  over  tlitm  mi   the  tliroi 
David,  are  Dot  leading  topics  uf  ttie  ^'csw  Ttastament, 
nuanswerablti  proof  tbat  the  propliociea  of  thw  OM 
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of  "principles"  to  work  out  the  end  which  Mr.  W. 
aims  to  achieve  by  them.  What  a  proof  their  invention 
forms  of  his  masterly  genius.-  And  what  a  refinement  of 
critical  acumen  their  unhesitating  acceptance  by  the 
Reviewer  in  the  Repertory  bespeaks.  Who  can  wonder  at 
the  note  of  triumph  with  which  he  hails  them. 

This  axiom  is  thus  nothing  else  than  an  embodiment  of 
tlie  concentrated  spirit  of  rationalism.  Under  its  auspices 
Mr.  Waldegrave  attempts  to  decide  on  d  priori  grounds, 
what  Christ  and  the  apostles  would  and  must  have  taught 
in  the  New  Testament,  were  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  respecting  the  Israelites  and  the 
Messiah's  reign  on  the  throne  of  David  their  prophetic 
meaning ;  and  then  because  they  are  not  leading  themes  in 
the  New  Testament,  assumes  that  the  grammatical  sense 
of  those  predictions  is  not  their  prophetic  sense ;  and  having 
fettled  that  ])oint  to  liis  satisfaction,  he  then,  by  a  touch  of 
his  wand,  alfocts  to  transform  them  from  literal,  didactic, 
and  clear,  into  figurative  or  representative  prophecies,  and 
invest  them  witli  a  foreign  and  false  sense !  But  if  this 
method  of  procedure  is  legitimate  in  the  sphere  in  which 
Mr.  W.  emj)loys  it,  it  must  be  e(iually  so  in  any  otlier.  It 
may  be  used  by  tlie  Unitarian,  tlie  Universalist,  the  Catho- 
lic, the  Swodenborgian,  or  any  other  errorist,  as  justly  and 
eftectively  to  sustain  his  peculiar  theory  as  by  Mr.  W. 
It  may  be  used,  moreover,  with  quite  as  much  effect  against 
his  views,  as  against  those  of  Preniillennialists.  For  if 
Mr.  W.'s  assumption  is  just,  that  the  New  Testament  must, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  give  us  fuller  information  than  the 
Old,  on  every  point  on  which  it  touches,  how  happens  it  (if 
the  Jews  were  whollv  mistaken  in  their  construction  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  respecting  their  people  ;  if  their 
persuasion  that  their  nation  was  to  be  restored  from  exile^ 
redeemed  from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  and  established 
ag»iin  in  Canaan  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Messiah,  was 
wholly  groundless ;  if  no  such  restoration,  nor  a  reign  of 
the  Messiah  over  them  in  this  world,  was  to  take  place), 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  not  undeceive  them  by 
showing  that  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  do  not  indicate 
those  events,  but  use  them  only  as  a  medium  of  predicting 
wholly  diflTerent  occurrences  ?   Can  any  one  doubt  tJ^X.  >Jsnw5 
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would  liave  taken  that  course,  bad  the  belief  of  the  Jews 
that  their  nation  was  to  be  redeemed  from  boudage  and  live 
in  peace  under  the  sceptre  of  their  Messiah  been  a  mere  dela- 
aion?  How  happened  it  that  neither  Mr.  W.  nor  the 
Reviewer  saw  tliia  bearing  of  Lis  axiom  on  himaelfi  that  if 
it  demolishes  with  the  ease  and  effect  which  he  fancies  ihe 
lofty  fabric  of  premillennialiam,  it  strikes  hia  own  ajstem 
also  with  equal  force  to  the  dust. 

This  vaunted  axiom,  which  is  charged  with  the  high 
office  of  setting  aside  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  and  investing  them  with  a  foreign 
and  fake  meaning  that  accords  with  Mr.  'Waldegrave''a  pre- 
conceptions of  what  it  becomes  tlie  Almightj  to  reveal, 
ia  thus  unwarrantahle  and  rationalistic  in  tho  utmost  degree. 
It  is  highly  exceptionable  also,  in  its  representation,  vir- 
tnaliy,  that  a  wide  difference  exists  in  the  authority  of 
different  revelations  which  God  has  made,  and  that  tbeli 
grammatical  seiises  are  so  contradictory  to  each  other, 
that  though  they  are  expressed  tlirough  the  same  inedinni, 
they  yet  are  to  be  interpreted  on  wholly  difl'erent  principlffl 
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grammatical  sense  of  any  one  part  of  the  word  of  God,  than 
he  has  of  any  otiier;  and  he  who  attempts  it,  in  effect 
exalts  himself  above  God,  and  claims  the  right  to  rescind 
the  revelations  ho  has  made,  and  abrogate  his  will. 

The  axioms  which  Mr.  "Waldegrave  proposes  to  take  as 
his  guides  in  his  discussions,  are  thus,  in  the  sphere  and 
mode  in  which  he  employs  them,  false,  self-K^ontradictious, 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  No  master  of  hermeneu- 
tics,  no  sound  theologian  who  comprehends  them,  would  give 
ihem  his  sanction.  A  significant  token,  that  such  false  and 
lawless  principles  should  be  the  instruments  of  his  attack  on 
premillennialism  I  A  pregnant  mark  of  the  rank  he  and 
his  Reviewer  hold  as  philologists  and  critics,  that  these 
features  of  their  system  escaped  their  notice  or  excited  no 
disapprobation !  Could  they  have  exhibited  more  emphatic 
proof  that  they  have  undertaken  a  work  for  which  they  have 
not  the  requisite  qualifications  ?  a  task,  of  the  true  nature 
of  which  tliey  have  no  just  conception? 

II.  Mr.  Waldegrave  presents  his  axioms  as  guides  in 
**  biblical  interpretation.^^  Ho  denominates  them  "  laws  of 
interpretation,"  and  pronounces  them  "most  valuable  rules," 
by  which,  in  his  judgment,  all  our  investigations  should  be 
ordered.  The  Reviewer  also  ascribes  to  them  the  same 
character.  "  The  first  lecture  treats  of  the  Right  Order  of 
Scriptural  Inquiry  concerning  the  Millennium.  The  very 
title  speaks  volumes.  If  we  must  proceed,  in  all  sound  in- 
vestigation and  exegesis,  from  the  less  obscure  to  the  more 
obscure,  and  from  things  known  to  things  unknown,  then  is 
it  of  great  moment  that  we  should  not  go  about  prophetic 
inquiry  in  a  way  that  is  preposterous.  The  true  method  is 
indicated  (by  Mr.  W.)  in  the  following  axiomatic  proposi- 
tions, or  canons  of  inierjyretation?^  Tliey  are  not  such,  how- 
ever, in  any  measure.  Their  oflSce  lies  in  a  wholly  different 
sphere.  They  are  not  to  exert  their  functions  till  after  the 
whole  work  of  interpretation  has  been  accomplished.  Tlie 
first  directs  simply  *'  that  tliose  pas-ages  of  God's  word 
which  are  literal,  didactic,  and  clear,  should  take  precedence 
of  those  which  are  figurative,  mysterious,  and  obscure." 
Tlie  discrimination  of  the  two  classes  therefore  must  be  made, 
before  precedence  can  be  given  to  one  over  the  other.  But 
that  involves  an  exact  analysis  and  crlUcal  \Ti\.«rgx^X;^^2rGL 
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of  those  i)ag£.tgca.  Hnw,  witlicrut  such  an  atialjrsis,  can  the 
literal  bo  distiiigiiislied  from  the  figurative  ?  How,  without 
Bim}i  an  interpretation,  can  the  clear  bo  dificrimlaatml  from 
the  obgcure  J  The  true  import  of  a  passage  niu-it  be  awer- 
tained  surely,  before  it  can  be  clear  whnt  that  import  ia. 
The  real  character  of  a  passage  must  be  leann>(l  in  ordtr 
that  it  may  be  known  tSial  it  is  obscure.  And  this  det^mink- 
tion  of  the  character  and  meaning  of  paeeagea  inToWeit  u 
full  and  exact  an  interpretation  of  them  as  is  practicable. 
Bold  and  uncritical  aa  Mr.  Waldegravc  and  bis  Itefiewer 
are,  they  will  hardly  venture  to  claim  that  the  discrimina- 
tion of  what  i3  literal  from  what  ie  figurative,  of  what  is  cl««r 
from  what  ia  obscure,  and  of  what  is  certain  from  what  ia 
nncertain,  \a  to  be  made  antecedently  to  and  independeiilly 
of  all  interpretation.  Tliat  woiild  iuvest  the  axiom  with  * 
rationalism  which  they  would  ecarcely  be  willing  to  avuv. 
Such  a  separation  of  the  passagen  of  the  Sacred  Word,  whick 
this  discussion  respects,  into  tho  gTi&t  classes  of  literal  uii 
figurative,  and  clear  and  obscure,  is  inipossible,  except  by 
critical  analysis  and  interpretation.     Mr.  W.'s  first  axioin, 
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in  the  understanding  of  the  Old,  until  it  is  known  what  the 
exact  nature  and  limits  are  of  the  revelations  made  in  the 
Old,  and  what  tlie  relations  are  which  they  bear  to  those 
of  the  New  ?  The  fancy  that  the  axioms  are  rules  of  inter- 
pretiition  is  thus  wholly  mistaken.  Tlieir  office  is  entirely 
subsequent  to  the  work  of  interpretation,  and  is  altogether 
rationalistic.  Their  aim  is  to  depreciate  the  prophetic,  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  didactic  Scriptures ;  to  determine  from 
the  non-prophetic  word  what  the  purposes  of  God  must  bo 
in  respect  to  his  kingdom;  and  then  by  an  arbitrary  process 
to  force  the  prophecies  into  harmony  with  that  precon- 
ceived notion. 

III.  He  assumes  in  his  axioms  and  represents  throughout 
Lis  lectures  that  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  arises  chiefly  from  the  figures  with  which  they 
abound,  and  the  symbols  through  which  some  of  them  are 
conveyed;  yet  he  gives  no  rules  for  the  interpretation  either 
of  the  figures  or  symbols  of  the  prophecies.  He  utters  not 
a  solitary  syllable  resj)ecting  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
employed.  His  only  direction  is  that  embodied  in  his 
axioms,  that  the  figurative  and  symbolic  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  are  to  be  set  aside,  till  it  has  been  ascertained 
what  the  teachings  of  the  literal  parts  are,  and  then  they 
mre  to  be  taken  as  the  index  and  measure  of  that  which  is 
foreshown  in  the  prophecies.  AVhat  the  peculiarities  are  of 
figurative  language  he  seems  never  to  have  seen  or  sus- 
pected. What  the  laws  are  by  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
he  has  never  inquired.  He,  indeed,  wholly  mistakes  its 
nature  and  aim  ;  for  he  imj)lies  in  his  axioms  and  throughout 
his  discussions  that  it  has  the  effect  to  obscure  the  sense 
instead  of  setting  it  forth  more  clearly  and  strongly  than  it 
could  be  expressed  in  literal  words !  That  its  whole  office 
is  to  illustrate  the  thouglit  which  he  who  uses  it  would  ex- 
press, clothe  it  in  a  fresh  light,  and  invest  it  with  an  adven- 
titious charm,  by  the  resemblances  which  it  employs  to 
exemplify  it,  has  never  crossed  his  mind  !  Comparisons,  he 
supposes,  metaphors,  hypocatastases,  allegories,  parables, 
confuse  the  (►bjects  which  thoy  are  employed  to  describe; 
and  show  them  in  indistinctness  and  uncertaintv,  instead 
of  illustrating  and  adorning  them  !  What  an  expert  in  lan- 
guage I    That  these  notions  are  utterly  false  aud  ^V^%>xt^\ 
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tliat  they  indicate  a  total  ignorance  of  the  sabject ;  tint 
they  must  necessarily  render  his  work  wholly  mlavles  to 
those  vho  hare  an;  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  natar«  lod 
laws  of  language,  neither  he  nor  hb  Reviewer  bftft  a  &nspt- 
eion. 

lY.  He  represents  it  as  a  fatal  error  in  PreniiUenaialistH, 
that  they  found  their  viewa  of  the  revelationa  that  are  made 
in  the  prophecies,  on  the  prophecies  themselvet,  which  are, 
in  a  large  degree,  figurative  and  symbolical,  instead  of 
other  parte  of  the  Scripturea  which  are  not  prophetic  Ha 
aayfl — 

"  It  is  s  fact  more  or  less  perceptible  in  all  their  worlu,  thu  tliej 
lay  the  fouDiiation  of  their  argument,  and  erect  their  Bapcntntctaie 
with  materials  taken  almost  exclosircl}'  from  the  kpocNljrptic  nd 
prophetic  domaiDs  of  figure  and  imagu-ty.  The  unfi|!;iuatiTfl  pc^ 
tioiis  of  the  diviiio  word  are  not  indeed  left  uonoticeil ;  bat  1  ■* 
gnilty  of  DO  injustice  when  I  my,  that  reference  is  gfeoenlly  madt 
to  them  with  the  view  rather  of  accoiuinodating  their  statemeabtt 
tlji.-  coQclusioiiB  thus  established,  than  of  tostiag  those  eooctoflfl^H 
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In  the  above  passage,  and  a  great  nnmber  of  others,  Mr. 
W.  represents  the  difference  between  Premillennialists  and 
Postmillenarians,  as  arising  chiefly  from  their  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  figures  of  the  prophecies.  In  his  next 
paragraph,  however,  he  confounds  that  interpretation  with 
spiritualization^  which  is  a  subsequent  and  wholly  different 
process,  and  indicates  the  fact  that  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties  does  not  respect  the  question  how  the 
comparisons,  metaphors,  liypocatastases,  metonymies,  apo- 
strophes, and  allegories  of  the  prophecies  are  to  be  inter- 
preted, but  the  question  whether  after  tlie  grammatical 
sense  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  sense  is  then  to  be  sphltudlized ;  that  is, 
treated  as  re2}res€7itative  of  a  wholly  different  and  spiritual 
meaning. 

"  In  a  matter  controverted  between  the  Apocalypse  and  other 
portions  of  the  Divine  word,  tliat  book  cannot,  by  itself,  determine 
th^  question  ;  appeal  must  be  liad  to  authority  higher,  not  in  point 
of  inspiration,  but  in  point  of  literality  of  doctrinal  statement  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

"  The  postulate  which  thus  removes  the  decision  of  the  Millenarian 
controversy  out  of  the  province  of  the  Apocalypse,  would,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  seem  also  to  require  that  that  controversy  be  referred 
to  other  arbiters  than  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  which  are  couched  in  the  language,  and 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  older  dispensation. 

^But  this  is  not  so  readily  granted  by  our  opponents.  Old 
Testament  prophecy  is  the  very  stronghold  of  their  system ;  nor 
are  they  willing  to  make  a  concession  which  is  tantamount  to  its 
surrender  r — Pp.  11,  12. 

Let  the  reader  notice  the  openness  with  which  Mr.  Wal- 
dcgrave  thus  admits  that  his  axioms  lead  to  a  rejection  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  To  assent 
to  his  ''  axiomatic  proposition,"  is  "  tantamount  t<f^  a  "  sur- 
render^^ of  the  whole  of  them. 

^  Some  ardent  minds  boldly  take  their  stand  upon  the  ground 
of  an  universal  literalism,  and  from  thence  denounce  us  as  the 
allegorizing  adherents  of  an  equally  universal  spiritualism.  But 
more  sober  writers  feel  and  acknowledge,  that  this  is  by  no  means 
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a  fair  representation  of  the  case.  They  know  that  it  a  Kur^  im- 
possible to  be  either  uniformly  literal  or  ttniforruly  tpiritual  iu  the 
interpretation  of  prophecy.  They  confosB  that  the  csmk  an  by  so 
means  rare,  In  which  different  passages  in  thn  siunu  book,— Jiffwwit 
verses  of  Uie  same  chapter, — ye»,  and  different  words  in  the  mim 
verse,  reqnire  to  be  explained  on  diffpront  principles.  Ewe  ** 
may  be  literal,  there  we  cannot  refuse  to  diMcm  Urn  languap  vf 
imagery." — ^Pp.  12,  13.  m 


He  here  plainly  coafouuds  fignrativo  with  spiritual;  4^1 
proceeds  on  the  mistaken  f&acy  that  to  interpret  paeBSgosta 
which  there  are  figures,  according  to  the  proper  law*  of 
their  language,  is  tlie  Bsme  as  to  spiritualize  the  gnutustti- 
cal  senee  of  those  paseages  after  it  has  been  ttscertoined ; 
and  shows  tbat  the  process  by  which  he  and  Lie  p*rty  reach 
the  views  which  thej  entertain  of  the  prophecies,  is  tl» 
spirilnalizatioQ  of  their  grammatical  meaning;  aod  Dot  ll 
all  tlie  direct  interpretation  by  their  proper  laws  of  (bar 
figures : — thus  letting  out  the  fact  which  is  as  patent  as  iW 
gun  to  all  who  know  what  the  principle  is  on  which  '^^H 
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The  fignrative  and  the  spiritnal,  thus,  in  the  Keviewer's 
fancy,  are  the  same.  We  are  astonished  at  the  exhibition 
these  writers  thus  make  of  their  critical  learning.  They 
have  not  advanced,  it  seems,  far  enough  in  the  stadj  of 
the  subject  to  discern  that  to  interpret  comparisons, 
metaphors,  synecdoches,  metonymies,  hypocatastases,  apo- 
strophes, and  personifications,  is  a  wholly  different  matter 
from  treating  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  passages  in 
which  tliose  figures  occur,  (ifter  it  is  ascertained,  as  not 
their  predictive  sense,  but  as  merely  representative  of 
that  sense,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  agents  and  acts  of  a 
parable,  or  the  symbols  of  a  prophetic  vision,  are  mere 
representatives  of  a  different  set  of  agents  and  actions. 
Tlieir  representation  tliat  it  is  because  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  abound  in  figures,  that  they  are  to  be  set  aside, 
is  thus  mistaken  and  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  on 
which  they  treat  them.  Their  reason  that  they  are  to  be  set 
aside  till  a  theory  has  been  formed  from  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  respecting  the  divine  purposes,  is  solely  that 
they  may  be  spiritualized^  and  made  by  that  process  to 
reveal  nothing  but  what  accords  with  the  preconceived 
notions  of  these  writers  of  the  scheme  God  is  to  pursue  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  Were  that  allegorizing 
process  rejected,  and  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies  that  are  conveyed  through  language 
taken  as  their  true  sense,  no  doubt  would  be  left  that  they 
foreshow  the  restoration  of  the  Israelites,  their  re-establish- 
ment as  a  nation,  the  reign  of  Christ  over  them  on  the 
throne  of  David,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  world.  How  hap- 
pens it  that  Mr.  Waldegrave  and  his  Reviewer  overlook 
this  fact,  and  confound  their  allegorizing  process  where  no 
allegory  exists,  with  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  com- 
parisons, metaphors,  hypocatastases,  metonymies,  and  other 
figures  of  the  prophets  by  their  proper  laws  ? 

V.  This  confusion  of  the  interpretation  of  figures  with  the 
spiritnalization  of  the  prophecies,  reigns  throughout  Mr.  W.'s 
discussions,  and  betrays  him  into  the  grossest  and  most  absurd 
errors.  He  has  the  injustice  to  intimate  that  Premillen- 
nialists  proceed  in  a  great  measure  on  the  persuasion  that 
there  are  no  figures,  or  none  of  moment,  in  die  proi^\i«^\^^% 
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and  that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  thronghont  literally : 
and  he  assumed,  that  to  prove^that  there  are  fignres  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  to  prove  that  their 
grammatical  is  not  their  predictive  sense ;  and  thence  that 
they  are  to  be  spiritualized  in  order  to  reach  their  true 
prophetic  meaning.  The  following  is  an  example  of  this 
error.  He  says  in  regard  to  '*  the  subject  matter  of  the 
prophecies"  of  the  Old  Testament : — 

**  The  iDBpircil  precedents  to  which  I  have  already  referred  seem 
to  IDC  to  encourage  the  belief  that  that  Israel  which  is,  next  to  the 
Messiah  himself,  their  most  prominent  subject,  is  not  the  nation  of 
the  JewSj  but  the  whole  mystical  church  of  gospel  times,  including 
both  Jew  and  (ientile  within  its  pale.  1  will  lay  before  you  one  by 
one  the  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

^*  Vou  will  then,  in  the  first  place,  observe  that  in  the  exposition 
of  the  prophetic  writings,  Scripture  does  not  sanction  a  rule  of  un- 
bending literalism  in  matters  of  detail. 

'*  There  are  doubtless  many  words  of  prophecy  which  have  been 
literally  fulfilled,  but  tluTC  are  also  words  of  prophecy,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  has  proved  that  they  were  clothwl  in  the  lan- 
guage of  imagery.  Xay  fiirther,  there  are  prophetic  passages  which 
have  been  shown  by  the  result  to  he  couche<l  partly  in  literal  and 
partly  in  figurative  terms." — Pp.  408,  409. 

Tlie  excited  air  of  one  fresh  from  important  discoveries  in 
the  realms  of  language,  and  the  afl'ectation  of  caution  and 
self-restraint  with  which  he  announces  this  statement,  which 
he  thought  would  surj^riso  and  startle  his  readers,  are  speci- 
mens of  the  professional  pomp  and  stateliness  with  which  he 
utters  the  flattest  commonplaces,  as  though  they  were 
momentous  novelties,  just  turned  up  by  liis  original  and 
searching  investigations.  And  what  an  exquisite  mastery 
of  the  subject  he  displays !  "  There  are  wards  of  prophecy," 
he  assures  us,  "  the  accomplishment  of  which  has  proved, 
that  they  {the  words)  were  clothed  in  the  language  of  image- 
ry I"    Tlie  learned  in  their  simplicity  have  heretofore  sup 

posed  that  it  was  the  things  which  words  are  employed 
signify,  that  are  "  clothed  in  the  language  of  imagery.' 
Mr.  Waldegrave  has  taken  a  stride  in  his  researches  beyon 
that,  and  ascertained  that  it  is  "  the  words "  themselv( 
that  are  ^^  clothed  in  Xk^  \%xvgQA^  of  imagery."    This 
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sufficiently  novel  and  portentous ;  but  he  regards  it  as  a 
ttill  bolder  step  to  affirm  that  there  are  \>roiphetic  passages 
that  are  couched  partly  in  words  of  that  sort,  and  partly  in 
terms  that  are  literal.  Tliis  is  indeed  a  stride  in  advance  of 
the  other ;  as  the  reader  will  observe,  he  represents  the  pas- 
sages tfief?iselveSj  that  is  the  whole  series  of  words  of  which 
ihey  consist  (not,  according  to  the  notion  commonly  enter- 
tained, the  thoughts  or  things  they  express),  as  couched 
**  partly  in  literal,  and  partly  in  figurative  terms.^^  The 
words  of  whole  passages  couched  in  terms !  No  wonder 
euch  predictions  require  a  process  of  spiritualization  to  bring 
out  their  prophetic  meaning !     He  goes  on : — 

^  For  proof,  one  example  will  suflSce.  It  f^hall  be  that  portion  of 
the  fortieth  of  Isaiah,  of  which  St.  Luke  records  the  fulfilment  in  his 
third  chapter.  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias,  came  into  all  the  country 
about  Jordan,  preaching  the  ba|>tism  of  repentance  for  the  remission 
of  sins ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias  the  pro- 
phet, saying,  *  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lonl ;  make  his  paths  straight.  Every  valley 
ahall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low  : 
and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  tlie  rough  ways  shall  be 
made  smooth ;  and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.^  Uere 
surely  the  voice  and  the  wilderness  are  literal ;  while  the  way,  the 
path,  the  valley,  the  mountains,  the  hills,  the  crooked  places,  and 
the  rough  ways,  all  are  figurative. 

"  And  in  very  deed  a  rule  of  unbending  literalism  is  incapable  of 
universal  application.  Attempt  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  brought  into  immediate  collision  witii  the  New.  Xay  more, 
it  is  made  to  contradict  itself.  In  short  a  rule  which  is  recommended 
for  adoption  on  the  score  of  its  extreme  simplicity,  is  found  on  ap- 
plication to  involve  its  adherents  in  multiplied  and  hopeless  per- 
plexities. But  there  is  no  need  for  farther  argument  upon  this  point. 
It  is  one  which,  practicality^  all  rremiUennialists  concede." — Pp. 
409-411. 

Who  now  are  the  interpreters  whom  he  wishes  his  readers 
should  understand  he  is  here  oppot^ing?  Are  they  Pre- 
xnillenuialists ?  Do  thev  maintiiin  ''an  unbendin<j  literal- 
iem,''  and  on  the  ground  of  it  treat  this  passage  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  construction  in  the  desert  of  a  material  higliway  for 
the  Messiah,  and  raising  the  valleys  and  reducing  the  hiU&^ 
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80  as  to  make  it  a.  level  i  That  is  his  accusation.  Ho  aba 
aveia,  p.  95,  that  many  of  them  strive  to  bo  "  litenl 
throughout;"  assumes  ic  in  many  passages;  and  in  the 
statement  here  that  they  "  all  practu.'olly"  conceOu  tliot  4 
" universal  literalism"  is  impossible,  represents  in  1  ~ 
that  they  iheoreticaV.\j  hold  that  to  bo  the  true  rale  of  ii 
pretation.  No  grosser  or  more  inexcusable  loi&rupro 
tion,  however,  was  over  penned.  He  alleges  no  pioof  of  it, 
nor  could  he.  Instead,  he  knows  it  to  be  in  c(mu«di^ 
tion  to  fact,  for  bo  quotes  pp.  12,  13,  14,  paaMgoa  from 
several  leading  British  FrcmillenoialietB  disclaiming  tlut 
notion,  and  showing  that  the  imputation  of  it  to  then)  is  io 
total  contravention  of  the  truth.  How  then  is  it  that  kc 
utters  it?  Is  it  to  mislead  bis  readers?  Ib  it  to  impren 
them  with  the  belief  that  those  whom  he  assails  aK  whoUj 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  language,  and  regardlew  of  ife 
proper  laws,  and  by  that  means  give  effect  to  his  Brgntoeutt 
against  them !  How  is  it  that  the  Reviewer  giviM  LtgutiC' 
tion  to  it  in  the  passage  above  quoted  \  He  at  least  shmU 
be  aware  that  that  representation  is  in  flagrant  contradldUJI 
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Scriptaresl  These  are  grave  questions,  and  touch  the 
motives  of  these  writers,  as  well  as  their  reliableness.  His 
party  spirit,  resentment,  or  some  other  sinister  feeling 
got  the  better  of  their  candor  and  uprightness  ?  We  think 
it  clear  that  they  are  in  a  measure  under  the  sway  of  such 
impulses.  Though  Mr.  W.  generally  keeps  up  a  constrained 
air  of  courtesy  towards  those  whom  he  opposes,  he  yet  indi- 
cates in  many  passages  that  a  deep  current  of  prejudice, 
distrust,  and  contempt  runs  beneath ;  and  had  not  the  high 
estimate  in  which  the  leading  premillennial  writers  are 
held  in  Great  Britain,  made  it  unsafe,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  would  have  indulged  his  spleen  in  reproaches 
and  jeers  with  little  restraint;  and  the  hearty  zest  with 
which  the  Reviewer  in  the  Repertory  repeats  his  absurd 
misrepresentations,  and  re-produces  his  caricatures,  and  the 
air  with  which  he  affects  to  consign  them  to  rejection  and 
contempt,  indicate  that  he  is  largely  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit. 

Prejudiced  however  as  they  are,  this  misrepresentation 
had  its  origin,  we  think,  in  a  considerable  degree,  in  a  want 
of  discrimination.  They  were  betrayed  into  it  partly  at 
least  by  confounding  the  interpretation  of  the  figures  of  the 
prophecies  with  their  spiritualization,  and  imagining  that  to 
deny  that  they  are  to  be  spiritualized,  is  at  least  in  effect  to 
deny  that  they  are  expressed  in  any  measure  in  figurative 
language.  For  Mr.  W.  alleges  the  simple  fact,  that  there  are 
figures  in  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Isaiah,  as  a  proof  that 
it  is  to  be  spiritualized.  He  says  in  a  note  in  regard  to  it : 
"  So  far  from  it  being  impossible  to  have  literal  features  in 
a  figurative  prophecy,  it  is  most  likely  that  such  should  be 
the  case ;  and  further,  that  such  literal  features  were  in- 
tended to  tie  down  the  Jew  and  us  to  the  spiritual  ^neaning 
of  the  whol^.^^ — P.  410.  He  thus  openly  avows  that  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  whole  of  such  a  prophecy — 
whether  expressed  in  proper  or  in  figurative  terms,  is,  after 
it  is  ascertained,  to  be  spiritualized^  or  treated  as  though  it 
were  simply,  like  a  shell,  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  and  remoter 
sense.  He  holds,  accordingly,  that  simply  to  interpret  it 
by  the  laws  of  langnaji^e,  so  as  to  reach  its  grammatical  sense 
— whether  conveyed  through  proper  or  figurative  terms — is 
to  adhere  to  ^^  an  unbending  literalism,"  or  give  it  a  ri^dl^ 
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literal  meaning.  A  strange  complication  of  blnnders  and 
contradictions :  for  wliilo  ho  here  treats  the  grammatical 
interpretation  of  figurative  language  as  though  it  were 
interpreting  it  literally,  he,  in  his  theory  of  spiritnalizadony 
treats  the  interpretation  of  language  as  figurative,  as  being 
the  same  as  spiritualizing  it.  Had  Mr.  W.  taken  care  to 
make  himself  acquainted,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  with 
tlie  subject,  ho  would  have  escaped  this  unfortunate  mis- 
take. 

Tliis  passage,  however,  which  ho  quotes  with  so  much 
confidence  as  a  proof  that  the  O.  T.  prophecies  are  to  be 
wholly  spiritualized,  and  as  demonstrating  "  that  that  Israd 
which  is,  next  to  the  Messiah  himself,  their  most  prominent 
subject,  is  not  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  the  whole  mystical 
church  of  gospel  times,  including  both  Jew  and  Gentile 
alike  within  its  pale,"  confutes  instead  of  sustaining  ttiat 
theory.  For  though  the  act  prophetically  commanded  was 
a  preparation  of  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  to  them — making  a  highway  for  him  in  tlie 
desert  by  raising  the  valleys  and  reducing  the  hills  and 
smoothing  the  rougli  places  being  used  by  the  hypocatasta- 
sis  as  a  substitute  for  that  ])roparation  of  their  minds — yet 
the  prophecy  was  not  to  be  spiritualized  by  treating  the 
Israelites  to  whom  the  command  was  addressed,  the  Mes- 
siah for  whom  the  preparation  was  to  be  made,  and  his 
advent,  as  representative  of  other  persons  and  a  different 
coming,  as  Mr.  W.^s  thtory  (h'ma7\ili<.  Instead,  it  was  to  the 
literal  Israelites,  to  whom  the  ])rophecy  was  communicated, 
that  the  voice  of  John  tlic  I^aptist,  represented  by  it,  was 
addressed ;  and  it  was  those  identical  Israelites  who  were  to 
prepare  their  hearts  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  the 
Messiah  for  whom  they  were  to  prepare  their  hearts  was  the 
real  Messiah  ;  and  his  advent  was  a  real  pci-sonal  advent,  and 
an  advent  among  them.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  passage 
has  figures  in  it,  and  that  the  act  enjoined  is  expressed  by  hy- 
pocatastases,  or  substitutes  taken  from  the  world  of  art,  is  no 
reason  that  the  Israelites,  the  ilessiah,  and  his  advent,  should 
be  spiritualized  and  treated  as  representative  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent persons  an<l  a  <litferent  coming.  Such  a  construction 
is  lawless,  and  misrei)resents  the  j>assage  in  the  most  fla- 
grant manner,  msteaOi  oii  \\Tvto\0\\\^\\&\x\\!^\A!^amng.     The 
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prophecy  thus  confutes  his  pretence  that  the  "  Israel'*  which 
18  the  great  subject  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  '^  is  not 
the  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  the  whole  mystical  church  of 
gospel  times,  including  both  Jew  and  Gentile."  How 
strange  that  neither  Mr.  Waldegrave  nor  his  Reviewer  saw 
this  palpable  truth. 

He  falls  next  into  tlie  equally  singular  blunder  of  repre- 
senting that,  because  certain  terms  are  sometimes  used  by  a 
metaphor,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  metaphorical  when 
they  are  not  used  by  that  figure.  Thus  he  says  in  reference 
to  laaiah  xi.  6-9 : — 

^  *  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall 
lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
iatling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.' 

"  We  neither  explain  nor  desire  to  explain  all  the  glowing  pre- 
dictions of  Isaiah  as  mere  orientalisms.  But  still  we  do  assert  that 
orientalisms  exist,  as  might  well  have  been  expected  in  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  Of  these  none  are  more  certain  than  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  tlie  names  of  animals  to  signify  persons  resembling 
them  in  their  natural  dispositions  and  habits. 

"  Call  to  mind  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob :  '  Judah  is  a 
lion's  whelp ;  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  do^'n  between  two 
burdens ;  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path 
that  biteth  the  horse-heels ;  Napthali  is  a  hind  let  loose ;  Benja- 
min shall  ravin  as  a  wolf ;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey, 
and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil.'  Or,  if  you  desire  words  of 
purer  allegory^  reflect  upon  the  prophetic  sorrows  of  Measiali : — 
'  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me ;  strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset 
me  round  :  .  .  .  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword ;  my  darling  from 
the  power  of  the  dog.  Save  me  from  the  lion^s  mouth ;  for  thou 
hast  heard  mo  from  the  horns  of  the  unicorns.' 

"  With  figures  like  these  before  us  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
of  David,  why  look  for  a  change  in  the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  animal  creation,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  similar 
language  in  the  pages  of  Isaiah  ? . . . . 

"Did  time  pcnnit,  I  might  now  show  that  all  analogy  of  Holy 
Writ  requires  us  to  interpret  in  like  manner  the  prophecies  which 
have  been  supposed  to  predict  Millennial  changes  in  the  vast  domains 
of  inanimate  nature." — Pp.  411-416. 

The  inacquaintance  with  the  nature  of  figurative  lan- 
guage he  here  exhibits  is  truly  discreditable.    He  assumes 
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irom  the  fact  that  tlie  names  of  animals  are  in  some 
vnatancea  used  in  Scriptnre  metaphorically,  that  tfaer  Bod 
othere  of  the  class  are  in  all  inataneea  employed  in  that 
manner ;  though  there  is  no  metaphor  in  the  expreaeioDs  in 
which  they  occur.  For  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  words 
wolf,  lamb,  leopard,  kid,  calf,  young  lion,  and  fallings,  IsaiaK 
xi.  6-9,  are  used  by  that  figure.  It  would  be  the  a£fimu- 
tire  parts  of  the  passage,  the  verba  dwell  and  lie  down,  if 
any,  that  were  used  by  a  metaphor,  not  tlie  nouns  that  are 
the  nominatives  of  those  verbs,  nor  those  Uiat  are  governed 
by  the  preposition,  with.  If  his  notion  were  tniR,  that  A 
word  that  is  once  used  metaphorically  in  the  Bible,  is  used 
in  that  manner  in  all  the  other  instances  of  its  occnrrenoc ; 
then,  inaamnch  as  God  is  called  a  rock,  the  word  rock  most 
mean  God  wherever  it  occurs  ;  and  accordingly  the  rock 
which  Moses  emote,  when  the  water  gushed  out,  mnst  bato 
been  God :  the  rock  on  which  Gideon  laid  the  kid  and 
unleavened  cakes,  that  were  kindled  by  the  angel  and 
bomed,  was  God :  such  was  the  rock  also  in  which  Bainp> 
eon  dwelt,  and  such  are  the  rocks  to  which  the  lost  arc  at 
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UteraUy^  and  were  not  to  be  spiritnalized  to  reach  their  pro- 
phetic sense.  To  spiritualize  them,  that  is,  make  them 
representative  of  other  persons  or  tribes,  would  be  wholly 
to  misrepresent  and  pervert  them.  Thej  disprove  therefore 
the  point  which  Mr.  W.  employs  them  to  sustain — ^viz.  that 
passages  that  have  figures  in  them,  must  be  spiritualized  in 
order  to  reach  their  true  predictive  meaning:  and  over- 
throw his  postulate  that  ^^that  Israel  which  is  the  most 
prominent  subject"  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  "is 
not  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  the  whole  mystical  church 
of  gospel  times,  including  both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike 
within  its  pale." 

In  like  manner,  although  the  persecutors  and  crucifiers 
of  Christ  are,  by  an  elliptical  metaphor,  called  bulls,  dogs, 
and  a  ravening  lion,  it  is  those  persecutors  and  crucifiers, 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  who  are  meant  by  those  terms,  not 
some  other  class  of  beings ;  and  it  is  Christ  who  was  the 
object  of  the  rage  and  violence  which  the  passage  fore- 
shows they  were  to  exercise ;  not  some  other  person.  On 
Mr.  Waldegrave's  theory,  that  the  prediction  is  to  be  spiri- 
tualized, Christ  is  not  the  great  personage  whose  sorrows 
and  sufferings  the  psalm  predicts,  but  some  other  being,  no 
one  knows  who ;  nor  were  the  Jews  and  Bomans  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  inflict  the  malice  and  violence  which  the 
prophecy  foreshows.  They  are  mere  representatives  of 
other  agents ;  but  who  they  are,  there  are  no  means  of  de- 
termining. Can  higher  evidence  be  asked  of  the  utter  and 
portentous  error  of  his  scheme  of  allegorization  ?  The 
theory  which  he  lauds  so  confidently,  would,  if  legitimate, 
erase  from  the  Old  Testament  every  trace  of  the  Messiah, 
and  convert  the  prophecies  respecting  him  and  his  kingdom 
into  mere  uiimeaning  pageants — into  deceitful  shows — to 
which  no  one  could  assign  any  intelligible  sense  or 
aim. 

Conscious,  in  a  measure,  it  would  seem,  that  this  argu- 
ment is  not  decisive  of  the  question,  he  proceeds  to  adduce 
other  passages : — 

"  But  I  must  not  tarry  here.  For  the  miin  strength  of  the  pre- 
millcnnial  cause  lies  not  in  the  rule  of  an  universal  literalism,  extend- 
ing even  to  details  [which  he  fidsely  ascribes  to  MillQnariaDa\|Vra&i\&^% 
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Uw  of  a  m()difiod  litorsliain  ap^djokble  only  t«  the  auxm  promitnut 
features  of  sacred  prophecy. 

"I  would,  therefore,  have  you  notice,  tn  the  wcond  pUcE^  tint 
even  when  so  qualifiud,  the  principle  in  ipiestion  la  nut  one  towhiiJi, 
judging  by  Scriptural  precedent,  tlie  Uebrow  neen  rigidly  adhuiK 
In  other  worde,  it  can,  I  think,  bo  very  certainly  proved,  Uutt  tie 
terms  Israel,  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  tbu  like,  which  mie  kt  timca  w 
plainly  appiied  ia  anothtr  than  their  primary  inlcntion  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  arc  no  less  certainly  Komctimee  so  applied  b 
the  Old  Testament  propliecies, 

"For  proof,  I  will,  for  the  present,  content  myself  with  but  two 
qnotalions.  Read,  in  the  first  place,  the  first  sii:  vcr»r»  of  tJio  for^- 
ninth  of  Isaiah  :  '  Listen,  O  isles,  nnt«  nic  ;  and  beat^oii  yc  pMjJe 
from  far;  the  Lord  hath  called  me  from  the  womb;  ftom  tlioboKdi 
of  my  mother  hath  he  made  mention  of  my  name.  Ajtd  ho  bath 
made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  KWord  ;  in  the  shadow  of  liii  hnd 
hath  be  hid  me,  and  made  me  a  polished  shaft;  in  his  qniTi.>r  halli 
ho  hid  me  ;  and  said  unto  me,  Tfaou  art  ray  servasl  Icnuit  [Prince 
of  God],  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified.  TTien  I  suid,  I  Itaro  Ubond 
in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for  nonght  and  in  vain;  yet  mirIt 
my  jxidglnent  is  with  the  Lord,  and  my  work  with  lay  (Jod.    Aai 
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to  the  Gentiles.  For  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  na,  saying,  '  I 
have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shoaldst  be  for 
salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth/  How  plainly  do  the  apostles 
hereby  determine  that  the  prophecy  before  us  is  directed  to  their 
Master  and  themselves ;  and  in  them  to  all  that  believe  in  his  word. 
And  what  is  the  collective  name  by  which  they  are  here  addressed  ? 
'Israel.'  So  certainly  is  that  term,  in  this  passage  at  least, 
employed  to  signify  the  one  church  of  the  living  God." — Pp.  416- 
421. 


This  is  another  specimen  of  the  utterly  uncritical  cha- 
racter of  his  reasonings  from  the  word  of  God.  If  it  is  so 
certain  that  these  passages  prove  the  points  which  he 
alleges  them  to  sustain,  why  did  not  he  demonstrate  it  ? 
Why  did  he  not  show  how  his  conclusion  is  established  by 
them  ?  Not  a  syllable  of  evidence,  however,  does  he  oflFer 
to  prove  that  they  bear  the  sense  and  fill  the  office  he 
ascribes  to  them.  He  coolly,  without  a  particle  of  ground 
to  justify  it,  and  against  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passages, 
takes  the  whole  point  for  which  he  contends  for  granted. 
In  the  first  place,  the  personage  denominated,  Isaiah  xlix.  3, 
"  my  servant  Israel  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified,"  is  he  who 
is  described  in  the  2d  and  3d  verses,  who  speaks  verse  4 ; 
and  who  is  again  addressed,  verses  5  and  6— and  he  is  the 
Messiah.  This  the  whole  passage  shows ;  and  it  is  admitted 
even  by  Mr.  Waldegrave.  And  as  it  is  the  Messiah  who  is 
described  and  addressed,  and  who  speaks  in  response  to 
the  declaration  of  Jehovah,  "  Thou  art  my  servant,  Israel, 
in  whom  I  will  be  glorified,"  the  name  Israel  cannot  be 
used  as  the  denominative  of  the  descendants  of  Jacobs  nor 
of  the  Christian  church :  that  were  to  ascribe  the  whole 
character,  office,  and  work  of  the  Messiah  depicted  in  the 
passage  to  the  church — which  were  false  and  blasphemous 
even.  It  were  to  confound  the  isles  and  people  from  far 
who  are  summoned  to  listen  to  the  prophecy,  the  de- 
scendants of  Jacob  whom  Christ  was  to  bring  back,  and 
the  Oentiles  to  whom  he  was  to  be  a  light,  so  far  as  they 
were  to  belong  to  the  "  mystical  church,"  with  that  church 
itself.  If  the  Gentiles  to  whom  Christ  is  to  be  a  light — if 
those  at  the  end  of  the  earth  to  whom  he  is  to  be  for  salva- 
tioDy  are  included  in  a  body  denominated,  verse  3,  Israel^ 
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how  can  tliej  be  a  light  and  a  salvation  to  themselves! 
Mr.  W.'s  construction  makes  the  light  and  those  who  are 
enlightened,  the  Saviour  and  those  who  are  saved,  iden* 
tically  the  same!  But  there  is  no  such  solecism  in  the 
passage.  The  term  Israel  is  applied  exclusively  therefore 
to  the  Messiah,  and  not  as  tlie  denominative  of  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  which  was  a  wholly  secondary  sense, 
but  in  its  primitive  literal  meaning,  "  Prince  of  God,"  in 
which  it  was  applied  to  Jacob  himself.  Genesis  xxxii.  28. 
^'Tliy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel 
[Prince  of  God] ;  for  as  a  prince  thou  hast  power  with  God, 
and  hast  prevailed.'  This  meaning  of  the  term  in  the 
expression,  Isaiah  xlix.  3,  ^'  Thou  art  my  servant, — ^Prince 
of  God, — in  whom  I  will  be  glorified,"  is  therefore  pe^ 
fectly  natural  and  appropriate. 

In  the  second  place,  his  construction  of  the  passage.  Acts 
xiii.  46, 47,  is  also  equally  mistaken  and  solecistical.  There 
is  no  assertion  or  intimation  in  it  that  Paul,  Barnabas,  and 
the  whole  church  of  the  living  God  "  are  included  in  the 
personage  denominated  the  servant  and  the  prince  of  QtoA^^ 
Isa.  xlix.  3.  Tlie  supposition  is  revolting ;  for  it  implies  that 
the  apostles,  and  all  other  believers,  have  a  share  in  the  pecn- 
liar  character,  offices,  and  work  that  are  there  ascribed  to 
Messiah  ;  and  makes  them,  therefore,  redeemers  of  men  in 
the  same  sense  as  he  is.  Nor  is  there  any  intimation  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  that  light  to  the  Gentiles,  and  for 
that  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  which  it  is  foretold  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah,  Christ  was  to  be.  That 
would  bo  to  exhibit  them  as  filling  the  same  office  as  Christ 
himself.  That  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  commanded, 
was  not  that  they  should  set  themselves  for  a  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  they  might  be  for  salvation  to  the  end  of  the 
earth ;  that  would  have  been  to  usurp  the  office  of  Christ  as 
Redeemer,  and  is  infinitely  contradictory  to  the  spirit  and 
sphereof  the  apostles;  butto  turn  from  the  Jews  (who  judged 
that  they  were  not  proper  subjects  of  such  a  salvation  as 
Paul  and  Barnabas  proclaimed — persuading  themselves  that 
they  were  to  be  saved  by  the  Mosaic  institution)— to  the 
Gentiles,  and  proclaim  to  them  the  Messiah  who  was  rejected 
by  the  Jews ;  and  the  object  of  the  quotation  from  Isaiah 
was  simply  to  show  from  the  Old  Testament  that  that  Jesus 
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whom  they  had  just  preached  to  the  Jews  as  the  Saviour, 
was  also  to  be  a  light  to  the  Oentiles,  and  for  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth.  The  command  to  turn  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  refer,  was  that,  doubtless,  bj 
which  Paul  was,  at  his  conversion  and  baptism,  sent  to  '^  bear 
Christ's  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  kings,,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,"  Acts  ix.  15  ;  and  bj  which.  Acts  xiii.  2-4,  he 
and  Barnabas  were  sent  bj  the  Holy  Ohoet  on  tlie  mission  to 
the  Gentiles,  in  which  they  uttered  the  address,  vs.  46,  47, 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Paul,  accordingly,  in.  his  plea  before 
Agrippa  exhibits  the  office  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by 
Christ  as  being — not  that  of  the  light  to  the  Gentiles  tliat 
was  to  be  to  their  salvation ;  but  simply  that  oi prodaiming 
that  light  and  turning  the  Gtontiles  unto  it.  "And  I  said, 
who  art  thou,  Lord  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou 
persecutest  But  rise  and  stand  upon  thy  feet,  for  I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  mi- 
nisier  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hoit 
seen  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  wUl  appear  unto 
thee  /  delivering  thee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gen- 
tiles, tmto  whom  I  now  send  thee  to  open  their  eyeSy  to  turn 
firom  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  and  inherit- 
ance among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  the  faith  that  is 
in  me."  And  he  represents  that  as  the  office  which  he  filled 
in  his  ministry.  "  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God, 
I  continue  unto  tliis  day  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great, 
saying  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and 
Moses  did  say  should  come ;  that  Christ  should  suffer ;  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  should  show  light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  GentileSy^ 
Acts  xxvi.  18-23.  Paul  thus  discriminates  himself  and  Bar- 
nabas, in  the  clearest  manner,  from  Christ,  "  the  light  to  the 
Gentiles,"  whom  they  were  to  preach.  That  any  one  at  all 
conversant  with  the  trutlifulness  of  the  Scriptures,  and  aware 
of  the  clear  distinction  which  they  everywhere  exhibit 
between  the  Divine  Redeemer  and  tliosc  whom  he  ransoms, 
should  imagine  that  they  are  confounded  in  Isa.  xlix.  3,  and 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  proclaim  themselves  and  the  church 
at  large  that  "  light  which  was  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and 
be  for  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth,"  is  truly  astonishing. 
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These  passages,  instead  of  snataiuiug,  tlms  oonfiitc  the  ixunt 
wliicli  Mr.  W.  enJeavora  to  prove  by  tliem,  and  ovorthrow 
liis  whole  theory  of  spiritualizatiou.  For  the  application 
which  Paul  makes  of  the  prediction,  Iga.  xlix.  6,  shom 
indisputably  that  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  the  Israel  of  tW 
prophet  are  the  literal  Israelites  of  Paul's  day,  among  whom 
wei'o  the  Jews  of  Autioch,  to  whom  he  and  Bamabad  a<!- 
dressed  the  language,  Acts  xiii.  46,  H  ;  and  that  liiv  G«util« 
to  whom  the  Messiali  of  the  prophet  was  to  bo  a  light,  were 
the  literal  Gentiles  of  Paul's  day,  among  whom  were  thoM 
of  jVulioch  to  whom  he  turned  from  the  Jews.  Instead  of 
spiritualizing  it,  Paul  took  its  grammatical  as  its  tme  and 
only  predictive  sense.  In  place,  therefore,  of  proving  Mr. 
W.'s  theory,  it  proves  that  the  Lirael  of  the  prophet  "  Is  (bo 
nation  of  the  Jews,"'  and  not  "  tli«  \v)iole  mystical  cliurdi  of 
gospel  times,  iiichiding  both  Jew  and  (ieutUe." 

lie  alleges  another  set  of  passages,  witich   he  oquaUy 
misuuderatanda  and  perverts : — 

"  But  there  is  yet  nnotber  paasAgo  fur  which  I  most  crttv«  yoni 
Attention  before  1  paes  on.     It  ia  to  be  found  iu  tbt>  Luok  of  tlia  pro- 
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His  in&llible  commentary  on  the  words  of  Rosea  proves  even  more 
than  was  established  by  the  citation  from  the  pages  of  Isaiah.  There  we 
learned  that  the  term  Israel,  as  nsed  by  the  ancient  seers,  does  some- 
times, at  leasts  signify  a  spiritual,  as  distinguished  from  a  carnal  peo> 
f^e  of  God.  But  there  was  nothing  to  carry  oiie^s  thoughts  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  natural  posterity  of  Abraham.  Here  we  learn 
that  that  boundary  has  been  passed,  even  in  the  books  of  the  older 
covenant.  For  Ilosea,  as  expounded  by  Paul,  extends  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  spiritual  Israel  to  the  called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  bat 
also  of  the  Gentiles."— Pp.  421-423, 

If  the  conclusion  lie  here  draws  with  so  much  confidence 
is  legitimate,  why  did  he  not  prove  it  ?  Why  did  he  con- 
tent himself  with  assuming  the  point  he  affects  to  establish, 
and  expose  his  readers  to  be  misled  by  a  deceitful  show  ? 
There  are  no  such  representations  in  these  passages  as  he 
professes  to  find  in  them.  He  treats  the  naming  of  the  son, 
Hosea  i.  9,  Lo-ammi — not  my  people,  and  the  reason  given 
for  it,  "  For  ye  are  not  my  people,  and  I  will  not  be  unto 
you  God,"  as  denoting  the  absolute  rejection  for  ever  of  Israel 
and  Judah  as  his  covenant  people.  Yet  the  prophet  shows, 
in  the  verses  that  immediately  follow,  that  that  is  not  its 
import;  that  their  abandomnont  by  God  was  to  be  but 
temporary,  and  that  they  were  after  a  period  to  be  again 
called  the  people  of  God,  and  established  in  their  national 
land  as.one  people.  "  Yet — or  nevertheless — the  number  of 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  be  as  the  sand  of  tlie  sea  which 
cannot  be  measured  nor  numbered.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  tliem,  ye  are  not 
my  people ;  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  ye  are  the  sons  of 
the  living  God.  Th€7i  shall  the  childnn  of  Jiidahy  and 
the  children  of  Israel  be  gathered  together,  and  they  shall 
appoint  themselves  one  head,  and  they  shall  come  up  out 
of  the  land ;  for  great  is  the  day  of  Jczreel,"  v.  10, 11.  And 
it  is  predicted  again,  chap,  ii.,  that  God  would  for  a  time 
forsake  and  chastise  them  for  their  sins,  1-13 :  but  that 
notwithstanding  he  will  at  length  speak  kindly  to  them 
again,  and  betroth  them  to  him  for  ever,  and  plant  them 
unto  him  in  the  land,  and  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  her  who 
had  not  [for  a  time]  obtained  mercy,  atul  will  say  to  them 
who  [for  a  time]  were  not  his  people,  "ye  are  my  people: 
and  they  shall  say.  Thou  art  my  God,"  y.  14-^^. 
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Nothing  cau  be  clearer  thoa  th«t  tbe  people  whom  Ui«ee 
predictions  concern  are  of  tho  same  lineage — the  uatunl 
(leBcendanls  of  Jacob,  not  Gentiles,  nor  a  mixture  of  Israelite* 
and  Gentiles.  Tliey  are  called  "  ihe  bouse  of  iMitel "  and  "  tbc 
house  of  Judali,"  "  the  cbiMren  of  Israel "'  and  "  tliecliildpan 
of  Judah,"  and  it  is  expre&aly  declared  that  to  that  idiiitical 
people — Israel — to  wlioni  it  was  at  one  dme  eaid,  '*  yo  are 
not  my  people,"  it  is  after  their  restoration  to  be  said,  "  ye 
are  my  peojilc  ;"  "  ye  are  the  eons  of  the  living  God."  Mr. 
~W.,  however,  assumes  and  asserts,  that  the  apoBtle,  in  qoot' 
ing  Hosea  ii.  1,  25,  gives  a  commentary  on  thU  psaMge, 
which  ehows  tliat  the  Gentiles  that  were  to  be  "  called" 
imder  the  goepel,  were  included  in  that  Israel  that  is  to  be 
multiplied  as  the  eand  of  the  sea,  and  called  the  enns  of  tke 
living  God.  But  he  is  wholly  mistaken,  and  in  aa  open 
contradiction  to  the  ap-jstle  as  ho  is  to  the  prophet  Cio 
apostle's  aim,  Rom.  ix.,  is  to  phow  that  God  acts  as  a  eore- 
rcign  iu  the  gift  of  salvation ;  and  to  the  leraelitoa  aa  well 
as  otlicrs  :  that  ho  had  never  contemplated  the  redemption 
of  the  whole  of  that  people,  and  that  he  hod  a  ri^hl,  if  he 
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in  the  place — (Canaan) — ^where  it  was  said  to  them — ^ye  are 
not  my  people,  there  [in  that  identical  land]  they  shall  be 
called  sons  of  the  living  God."  The  language  of  the  pas- 
sage, thus,  as  well  as  the  apostle's  argument — shows  that 
the  sovereignty  it  was  alleged  to  exemplify,  wa^  the  sove- 
reignty God  exercised  in  giving— or  not  giving — salvation 
to  the  descendants  of  Jacob  ;  at  one  time  disowning  them, 
and  leaving  tliem  generally  to  perish ;  at  another,  recalling 
them  from  apostasy,  and  making  '  them  universally  and 
truly  his  people.  IIow  can  G^d's  saving  in  a  future  age 
those  who  are  to  be  called  sons  of  the  living  God  in  Pales- 
tine where  before  for  a  time  Israelites  had  been  declared 
not  to  be  his  people,  exemplify  Iris  sovereignty  in  saving 
bat  a  part  of  the  Israelitish  lineage ;  unless  those  who  are 
to  be  called  the  sons  of  God  in  that  land  are  to  be  of  the 
lineage  of  Jacob,  and  their  salvation  is  to  form  a  contrast 
to  God's  withholding  salvation  from  their  nation  in  a  pre- 
vious age  ?  How  can  that  people  which  is  to  be  declared 
to  be  the  people  and  sons  of  the  living  God,  be  identically 
the  same  lineage  as  that  which  had  been  declared  not  the 
people  of  God,  as  both  the  prophet  and  apostle  afSrm  tliey 
are  to  be ;  unless  they  are  both  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Jacob  ?  But  the  most  indubitable  meanings  of  terms,  the 
clearest  statements,  the  most  inexorable  requirements  of 
logic,  are  not  any  obstacle  to  Mr.  Waldegrave's  perverting 
passages,  which  he  thinks  may,  on  some  slight  pretext, 
be  made  to  yield  a  show  of  support  to  his  unscriptural 
theory. 

Such  is  the  issue  of  his  attempt  to  make  out  that  the 
'*  Israel"  of  the  ancient  prophets  "  is  not  the  nation  of  the 
Jews,  but  the  whole  mystical  church  of  gospel  times,  includ- 
ing both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  within  its  pale." 

VI.  Mr.  Waldegravo  docs  not  attempt  to  sustain  his  con- 
structions of  his  proof-texts  by  a  careful  exegesis.  There  is 
not  a  solitary  instance,  wo  believe,  in  his  lectures  of  a  criti- 
cal exposition  of  a  passage  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament 
and  proof  from  the  context  that  the  sense  he  ascribes  to  it  is 
ita  true  meaning,  lie  appears,  indeed,  to  know  nothing  of 
critical  interpretation.  If  compelled  to  refer  to  the  original 
text  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  construction  he  places  on  a 
term,  he  regards  the  fact  that  it  Bomeiiimee  has  the  ixkA«&x^ 
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he  assigns  to  it  as  a  enfficient  proof  that  that  is  its  sense  in 
the  instance  in  qneation,  withont  any  coDsideration  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  the  proposition  or  context  in  which  it 
occurs.  He  accordingly  rnna  into  the  grossest  mistalcea  in 
his  expositions,  and  makes  assumptions  and  dra^^'S  conclo- 
aions  which  the  least  tincture  of  critical  learoing  wonld 
have  shown  him  are  wholly  untenable.  The  argument  by 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  New  Te«(Hiiicnt  repre- 
sents the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  u 
the  accoraplieliment  of  the  promise  that  he  shall  reign  od 
the  throne  of  David,  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  utter  absence  from  his  pages  of  thorough 
investigation  and  comprehensive  views ;  and  the  profeasioual 
air,  on  the  other,  with  which,  without  a  sospicion  of  ft«r 
character,  he  draws  conclusions  that  have  not  a  shadow  of 
gronnd  in  his  premises. 

"I  said  th»t  thi:  Apostles,  on  annoinicing  the  present  ex^tation 
of  Jcsns,  prodaimcJ  the  fulfllracnt  tLnrcin   of  Jehovah's 
that  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  the  thniiic  of  Itevid^ 
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that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ*  ** — 
Pp.  109-111. 

Here  the  point  he  attempts  to  prove  is,  that  '^  the  pro- 
mise that  the  Messiah  should,  as  David's  son,  sit  on  David's 
throne ;"  *'  and  tliat  lie  should  also  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,"  "found  their  accomplishment  in  one  and  the  same 
event,"  and  that  that  event  "  was  the  exaltation  of  tlie  cru- 
cified Jesus  to  the  headship  of  all  principality  and  power." 
He,  however,  oflers  no  proof  of  it  In  the  first  place,  he 
confounds  the  promise  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  12)  that  of  his 
lineage  God  would  cause  the  Christ  to  be  horn  to  sit  upon 
his  throne,  with  the  prediction  of  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead^  and  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  heaven  !  For  the  pro- 
mise to  David  was  a  mere  promise  that  of  the  line  of  his 
descendants  the  Messiah  should  he  horn  to  sit  on  his  throne ; 
not  a  promise  of  his  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  power  in 
heaven.  A  glance  at  any  respectable  commentator  or  lexi- 
con, or  at  the  Septuagint  or  Hebrew  Text,  would  have  shown 
this  to  Mr.  W.  But  that  promise  of  Christ's  hirth  of  Da- 
vid's line  most  certainly  did  not  fiud  its  accomplishment  in 
his  ^^  exaltation  to  the  heudsltip  of  all  principality  and 
power^  In  the  next  place,  from  the  fact  that  the  exaltation 
of  Christ  to  the  throne  of  the  universe  immediately  followed 
his  resurrection,  Mr.  W.  assumes  that  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  throne  of  David,  on  which  it  was  promised  he 
Bhould  reign !  An  immeasurably  greater  and  more  re- 
volting mistake  tluin  the  otlier,  as  he  confounds  in  it  the 
throne  of  a  human  monarch  with  the  throne  of  tlie  Creator ; 
the  narrow  kingdom  of  an  earthly  prince  with  the  empire 
of  Jehovah  embracing  all  worlds  and  all  creatures]  And 
for  this  portentous  stride  in  his  logic  from  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  he  offers  ilot  a  particle  of  evidence.  He  takes  the 
whole  point  he  afiects  with  such  indubitable  certainty  to 
prove,  for  granted  ;  contenting  himself  with  referring  to  the 
promise  of  Christ's  reign  on  David's  throne,  and  his  exalta- 
tion to  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  dogmatically  declaring 
that  they  have  their  accomplishment  in  one  and  the  same 
event !  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  fact  that  Solomon,  in  his 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  interprets  the 
throne  of  David  in  the  promise  to  him,  2  Sam.  viL  12^ 
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as  tlie  literal  throne  of  the  IsraelittBh  kingdum  over  which 
he  reigned,  and  as  having  a  fulfilment  in  himself.  "And  thf 
Lord  said  unto  David  \nj  fftther,  Tlioii  slialt  not  build  the 
home ;  but  th;  son  that  eliall  couio  forth  ont  of  thj  loin*,  lie 
fihall  build  the  house  unto  my  name.  And  the  Lord  hnlli 
performed  hie  word  that  he  spoke,  and  («nWit»,  the  »nmc  '■a'h 
as  is  employed,  Acta  ii.  30,  which  Mr,  "W.  intcrpreb  of 
Christ's  resurrection),  I  am  W*m  uj)  m  the  room  of  Darid 
my  lather,  and  set  on  the  throne  of  L<raei,  as  the  Lonl  pro- 
mised," 1  Kings  viii.  19,  20.  He  takes  no  notice  that  it 
ia  interpreted  in  the  same  manner,  1  Kings  r.  S,  1  Cbron. 
ivii.  11-15,  x.'cii.  7-10,  Pealm  Ixxxix.  2y--S7,  Lnko  i.  31-18, 
and  in  other  passages.  He  pays  no  regard  to  tliu  fact  tbal 
Paol  expressly  teaches,  Ephesians  i.  9,  10,  lii,  9-1 1,  anil  in 
other  passages,  that  no  revelation  was  made  in  the  aneWl 
prophets  that  Christ  was  to  be  exalted  lo  the  ttirono  of  tlif 
nniverse  and  reign  overall  orders  of  creatures;  wMeh  de- 
monstrates that  the  promise  of  his  rejgn  on  the  thmne  of 
David  cannot  have  its  accomplishment  in  hia  reign  on  lire 
tbi'  >ne  of  the  universe.     Nor  does  he  give  any  bced  todl^fl 
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equally  shallow  and  false ;  and  we  might  quote  scores  of 
blunders  that  exhibit  a  like  total  ignorance  of  hermeneutics. 
It  will  be  enough  to  allege  his  allegation  of  the  fact  that 
"the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apocalypse  makes  the  Jew  again  and 
again  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  Christian,"  as  a  proof  that 
Israelites,  Israel,  Jernsalem,  Zion,  and  other  proper  names 
of  the  kind  are  used  generally  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, in  a  spiritual  instead  of  a  literal  sense !  Pp.  83,  84. 
An  assumption  that  implies  that  all  the  other  agents  and 
objects  and  acts  that  are  employed  as  symbols  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, are  used  on  the  same  principle  also  in  all  the  instances 
in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  2Jew  or 
Old  Testament!  Tlius,  witli  one  touch  of  his  wand,  the 
whole  of  the  historic,  didactic,  and  devotional,  as  well  as 
the  prophetic  Scriptures,  are  converted  into  symbolic  or 
representative  exhibitions  of  agents,  objects,  acts,  and  events, 
differing  in  individuality,  and  generally  in  nature,  from 
themselves.  Swedenborg  and  Origen  do  not  'carry  their 
spiritualization  beyond  this.  And  what  a  beautiful  exempli- 
fication it  forms  of  Mr.  W.'s  adherence  to  his  vaunted 
axioms  of  interpretation  that  "  the  literal,  dogmatic,  and 
clear,  is  always  to  have  precedence  of  that  which  is  figura- 
tive, mysterious,  and  obscure,"  and  that  "  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  be  our  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  "  I 
Mr.  "Waldegrave  is,  however,  we  doubt  not,  quite  guiltless 
of  a  comprehension  of  the  bearing  of  his  postulate  on 
Swedenborgianism,  the  Bible,  or  his  own  axioms. 

Vil.  Instead  of  adhering  to  his  maxims,  that  what  is  lite- 
ral, didactic,  and  clear,  is  to  have  precedence  of  what  is 
figurative,  mysterious,  and  obscure ;  and  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  to  be  taken  as  a  gnide  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Old,  he  deserts  them  at  every  step,  and  draws  his  proof-texts 
as  readily  from  one  part  of  the  sacred  volume  as  another ; 
and  rejects  that  which  is  literal  for  that  which,  according  to 
him  at  leasts  is  figurative  and  symbolic.  Thus,  under  the 
auspices  of  his  second  axiom,  he  sets  aside  the  whole  of  the 
prophecies,  thongh  a  large  part  of  them  are  as  free  from 
figures,  and  as  clear  in  their  grammatical  meaning  as  the 
historical  or  didactic  parts  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  then  having 
transformed  them  by  his  spiritualizing  process  into  what  he 
calls  figurative  or  allegorical,  as  though  the  principle  on 
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vbich  they  are  to  be  interpreted  were  as  certain  as  it  eonld 
be  if  they  were  lilcral — h.6  quotes  tliein  as  freely  as  any  olber 
parts  of  the  Bible  in  support  of  the  doctrines  be  TDaintaina. 
Of  the  disregard  of  liis  first  axiom  wbich  Le  exliibiu 
■wheoever  adberenco  to  it  would  confnto  bis  theory,  big  con- 
striiction  of  the  vision  of  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and 
other  true  woi^bippers,  Rev.  xx.  4^6,  may  be  taken  m  a 
specimen.  Of  the  interpretation  given  of  tbo  vision  by  HiM 
Holy  Spirit,  "Tliia  is  the  first  resurrection" — tbati8,tU| 
symbolizes  the  first  resurrection  ;  he  euys — 

"PromiJlenuialistB  take  these  words  lo  signify  that  tbey  who  w  lirt 
and  reign  vltJi  Christ  for  the  thouaaDd  years,  arc  the  sAtntswhoahall 
have  been  raised  from  tJie  dead  at  hU  appearing. 

"  Now  ....  it  miiy  well  be  asked,  whether  a  symbolic  raBDireotMl 
necessarily  implies  the  resurrection  of  persons;  wbcther  it  does  Hti 
ratlier  dcBignatc  the  rerival  of  the  principlee  of  which  tiboM  penenh 
were  once  the  representatives! 

"  Look  at  chapter  cleTcn.     There  wo  read  of  a  reaurrcction  [rf 

witnesses] "VN'hat  does  this  Kjmbol-niean  J     There  am  few,  ettp 

among  Premilleiinialists  [a  great  mistake]  who  nould  hesitate  tu  tU 
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in  the  teeth  of  his  axiom,  he  rejects  a  certainty  and  gives 
precedence  to  what  be  concedes  is  an  uncertainty. 

1.  He  rejects  the  great  law  of  symbols,  that  agents  always 
represent  agents,  and  persons  symbolize  persons;  never 
mere  principles,  characteristics,  or  actions.  No  instance  can 
be  found  in  the  word  of  God  of  a  departure  from  this  law. 
It  has  its  ground  in  analogy,  and  reigns  in  all  the  symbols, 
allegories,  and  parables  of  the  sacred  volume.  Instead  of  this 
Mr.  W.  proceeds  on  a  principle  tliat  not  only  has  no  ground 
in  nature  or  the  Bible,  but  is  false  and  self-contradictory, 
and  would,  if  applied  to  the  symbolic  and  parabolic  Scrip- 
tures, convert  them  into  a  jumble  of  incongruities  and 
absurdities. 

2.  lie  rejects  the  literal,  didactic,  and  clear  declaration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  vision  foreshows  a  real  resurrec- 
tion of  the  holy  dead.  For  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
explanation,  "  This  is  the  first  resurrection."  Its  significa- 
tion is  not,  that  the  visionary  spectacle  which  the  apostle 
beheld  and  described,  was  a  resurrection,  but  that  it  st/m- 
holizea  a  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead ;  that  that  is  the  event 
which  is  foreshown ;  precisely  as  the  interpretation  given 
by  the  Spirit,  of  the  stars  and  candlesticks  of  the  first  virion, 
chap.  i.  20,  "  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches,  and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches," 
signifies  that  the  angels  are  symbolized  by  the  stars,  and  the 
churches  by  the  candlesticks.  Tliere  is  no  uncertainty, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  the  relation  in  which  the  symbols  of 
the  vision  are  used.  We  have  the  direct  and  explicit  tes- 
timony of  the  Spirit  that  they  foreshow  a  resurrection  of 
persons.  Yet  Mr.  Waldegrave  rejects  this  certainty,  and 
prefers,  what  he  admits  to  be,  a  debateable  and  merely  pos- 
sible construction. 

3.  He  rejects  the  express  representation  also  that  it  fore- 
shows a  resurrection  of  persons,  in  the  declaration — "  Blessed 
and  holy  is  he  that  has  part  in  the  first  resurrection :  on 
9uch  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be 
priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  the 
thousand  years,"  v.  6.  Tliey  whose  resurrection  is  foreshown 
by  the  vision  are  thus  expressly  exhibited  asjpersonSy  and  it 
is  declared  that  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
and  shall  reign  with  him  the  thousand  years.    It  were 
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abanrd  to  repre3etit  mere  principles  a&  bleaeecl— Uut  la, 
made  happy.  It  were  worse  than  absnrd  to  represent  them 
as  j/rissts  of  God  and  of  Cbrist,  Tet  Mr,  "Waldegrave,  in 
defiance  of  his  axiom,  prefers  this  startling  coatriidiction  to 
the  nature  of  things,  this  revolting  nonsenae  to  the  explicit 
teachings  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  He  rejects  the  further  certainty  that  the  eveut  Ton- 
shown  is  a  resurrection  of  persons  from  the  dead,  [bat  n 
furnished  by  the  statement  that  "  the  rest  of  the  dead  lired 
not  again  nntil  the  thousand  years  were  finished,"  t.  5. 
This  clearly  indicates  that  the  vision  foreshows  a  restuiec- 
tion  of  the  holy  dead  at  the  commencement  of  the  thontMtd 
years,  and  that  a  resurrection  of  the  rest  of  the  i^tA  is  to 
take  place  after  the  thousand  years  are  past  And  a  viaioii 
accordingly  followed  (v.  9-15),  representing  that  regurrec- 
tion.  Yet  he  rejects  this  certainty,  for  a  constmctiwn  whicli 
is  not  only  unsustained  by  any  proof,  but  is  against  nature 
and  the  Bible,  simply  because  it  is  required  by  his  d  priori 
notion  of  what  it  becomes  God  to  do.  And  this  is  a  &It 
"example  of  the  disregard  with  which   he   treats  his  fiist 
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Israel  ?  Surely  not."— Pp.  361,  362.  Notwithstanding  it 
is  an  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  is  clothed,  as  he  deno- 
minates it,  in  "  imagery,"  he  thus  treats  it  as  though  its 
meaning  were  perfectly  clear  and  indisputable.  He  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  offer  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
construction.  He  does  not,  as  his  axiom  requires,  refer  to 
the  New  Testament  as  a  guide  to  its  solution.  Instead,  he 
alleges  it  as  corroborating  the  construction  he  had  just 
placed  on  the  vision  of  the  first  resurrection  in  the  closing 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  And  he  sets  aside  in  it, 
moreover,  and  confounds  the  construction  he  places  on  that 
vision,  by  expressly  representing  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
dry  bones  "  signified  that  the  laraelitish  people,  which  had 
long  lain  politically  and  ecclesiastically  dead,  should  be 
recovered  from  that  state,  and  become  once  more  a  flourish- 
ing church  and  nation."  The  dead  that  were  raised  were 
then,  in  this  vision,  symbolic  of  persons,  and  not  of  princi- 
ples. It  were  as  absurd,  indeed,  to  call  "  principles"  "  a 
flourishing  church  and  nation,"  and  "  the  Israelitish  people," 
as  it  is  to  interpret  the  holy  dead.  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  who  are 
to  he  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  as  "principles,"  instead 
of  persons.  He  abandons  and  contradicts  in  it,  also,  his 
doctrine,  "  that  that  Israel  which  is  the  most  prominent  sub- 
ject" of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies, "  is  not  the  nation  of 
the  Jews,  but  the  whole  mystical  church  of  gospel  times, 
including  both  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  within  its  pale  ;"  for 
he  expressly  declares,  that  the  vision  "signified  the  recovery 
of  the  Israelitish  people  "  from  a  state  of  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical death,  and  becoming  "  on<^  more  a  flourishing  church 
and  nation."  And  these  are  specimens  of  the  thoughtless 
disregard  of  his  axioms,  and  contradiction  of  his  most  essen- 
tial principles  and  doctrines,  that  characterize  his  work.  A 
tiaore  miserable  sham  was  never  imposed  on  readers,  than 
the  pretext  that  he  takes  his  axioms  as  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  works  out  under  their  guidance  a  consistent  sys- 
tem of  explication. 

VIII.  His  main  axiom  that  that  which  is  literal,  didactic, 
and  clear,  should  have  the  precedence  of  that  which  is 
figurative,  mysterious,  and  obscure,  may  bo  turned  against 
him  with  rci^istless  effect  on  every  principal  branch  of  his 
discussion,  and  overthrow  his  whole  system.    Tlwaa  ^\skaX»  \%. 
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more  unequivocally  affirmed  by  the  sacred  writeis,  than 
the  perpetuity  of  the  enrtli  1  "  Generation  paseetli  ew»y, 
and  generation  cometh,  Itnt  tlie  earth  abidetli  for  ever," 
Eccl,  i.  i.  "Who  laid  the  fonndations  of  the  earth  tlialtt 
shonld  not  be  removed  for  ever !"  Ps.  civ,  i.  What » 
more  expressly  asserted,  than  that  as  long  as  the  earth  god- 
tinnes  it  is  to  have  a  succession  of  eeasona  like  the  present, 
and  be  cultured,  and  yield  crops  for  the  susteBance  of 
human  beings?  "While  tlie  earth  remainelh,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  vrioler, 
and  day  and  night  shall  not  ceaee,"  Gen.  viii.  22.  What 
is  more  explicitly  tanght  on  the  sacred  page,  than  that  man- 
kind are  to  continue  in  an  endles6  series  of  generations  to 
occupy  the  eartlij  "And  God  said;  this  m  the  token  of 
the  covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and  yon,  aad 
every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for  perpetual  gene- 
rations" [generations  of  eternity],  Genesis  ix.  12.  What 
can  be  more  indubitable  tlian  that  God  promised  thai  tbt 
descendants  of  Abraham  shall  continue  on  the  eartli  in  u 
endless  aeries  of  generations,  and  that  they  shall  forevv 
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rejoice  over  them  to  do  them  good,  I  will  plant  them  in  this 
land  assuredly  with  my  whole  heart  and  with  my  whole 
soul.     For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  like  as  I  have  brought  all 
this  great  evil  upon  this  people,  so  will  I  bring  upon  them 
all  the  good  that  I  have  promised  them,"  Jeremiah  xxxii. 
87-42.     What  is  more  clearly  foretold  than  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  for  ever  to  continue  in  this  world,  that  he  is  for 
ever  to  reign  over  it,  and  that  it  is  to  be  a  kingdom  of 
human  beings  existing  as  distinct  nations,  and  people,  and 
tribes,  and  therefore  in  the  natural  life  ?    "  And  I  saw  in 
the  night  visions,  and  behold  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of 
days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him.    And  there 
was  given  him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that 
all  people^  nations^  and  languages  should  serve  him ;  his 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed," 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14.     "  And  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  our  Lord's  and 
his  Christ's,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  Eev. 
xi.  15.     Or  what  is  more  specifically  and  clearly  taught 
than  that  the  church  is  to  continue  on  the  earth  in  an  end- 
less series  of  generations  ?    "  Unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
church  by  Jesus  Christ  in  all  the  generations  of  the  age  of 
ages,"  Eph.  iii.  21.     All  these  points  are  thus,  literally, 
directly,   and  unequivocally  taught  in   the   Bible,  while 
there  is  no  such  literal  and  direct,  nor  even  indirect  or  figu- 
rative teaching  of  one  of  the  main  doctrines  or  elements  of 
Mr.  "Waldegrave's  system.     Taking  his  first  axiom  then  as 
a  guide,  and  it  establishes  the  very  points  which  he  assails 
and  denies,  and  overthrows  the  whole  fabric  of  spiritualism 
which  he  attempts  to  rear  in  their  stead.    How  happened 
it  that  Mr.  "W.,  who  professes  to  regard  the  literal  and 
didactic  parts  of  the  Scriptures  with  such  superior  respect, 
saw  none  of  these  passages  which  touch  directly  on  his 
theory,  except  the  last,  which,  in  defiance  of  its  plain  gram- 
matical sense,  he  attempts,  by  merely  asking  whether  it 
may  not  mean  something  else,  to  set  aside  ?    How  is  it  that 
he  saw  none  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others  that 
are  equally  subversive  of  his  system  ?    Can  it  be  that  he 
forgot  to  look  in  this  direction — ^that  he  neglected  tA  Oc^ 
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his  theory  hy  texts  of  Uuh  class ;  that  he  only  looked  after 
passages  that  seemed  to  favor  his  precoacfiived  notions  of 
the  purposes  it  became  Grod  to  form!  What  a  heautifnl 
glimpse  this  gives  us  of  the  thorocghiiess  of  hia  rcsunretiM; 
of  the  pompous  prot'eEsiona  he  makes  of  impartiality;  and 
of  the  unhesitating  conlideDce  which  he  every  where 
expresses  iii  the  truth  of  liia  conclusions !  Aad  how  hap- 
pens it  that  no  passages  of  this  cast  met  tlie  glance  of  the 
Reviewer  in  his  zealous  gift  of  precedence  to  the  literal  aad 
the  didactic?  Can  it  be  that  in  the  tumultof  his  joy  at  the 
imagined  defeat  of  Premillennialists,  he  forgot  to  contuder 
where  the  rule  of  interpretation  he  so  loudly  commenda 
may  carry  him,  and  ascertain  whether  it  Js  not  liis  own  heel* 
that  it  trips  up,  not  theirs  whom  he  represents  as  ovi^- 
thrown  by  it  ? 

IX.  A  principal  means  on  which  Mr.  Waldegrave  relies 
for  the  overthrow  of  Fremilleonialiste,  b  the  oxUibitioD  of 
their  diO'erences  iu  the  construction  of  some  of  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament  that  arc  supposed  not  yet  to  hare 
had  their  fulBlmeut,  and  some  of  the  symbols  of  the  Apon- 
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startling,  or  more  fundamental  than  those  that  exist  among 
their  opponents,  the  Postmillenarians.  Thus,  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  an  antimillenarian  writer  of  far  higlier  rank  in 
talent,  learning,  and  taste  than  Mr.  W.,  holds  that  the  pur- 
poses of  Gk)d  respecting  the  future  are  to  be  learned  from 
the  prophetic  Scriptures  in  which  they  are  revealed.  Mr. 
Waldegrave  and  his  eulogist  in  the  Kepertory  maintain 
that  tlie  whole  body  of  the  prophecies  are  to  be  set  aside, 
and  the  clue  to  the  future  drawn  exclusively  from  the  non- 
prophetic  Scriptures.  All  the  diversities  put  together  that 
exist  among  the  Premillennialists  whom  Mr.  W.  assails, 
are  not  of  so  portentous  a  significance  as  this.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  holds  that  every  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
itself,  or  according  to  the  media  tlirough  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, but  that  its  grammatical  sense  is  to  be  spiritualized 
in  order  to  reach  its  true  predictive  meaning.  Mr.  Walde- 
grave  maintains  the  threefold  theory  that  the  figurative 
and  symbolic  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  literal  and  didactic ;  that  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  New  ;  and  that  tlie  whole  is  then  to  be 
treated  as  figurative  and  allegorical,  and  spiritualized  to 
unfold  its  true  meaning.  Such  is  the  beautiful  diversity 
and  contradiction  of  the  false  and  absurd  principles  of  inter- 
pretation on  which  these  two  champions  of  Postmillen- 
nialism  proceed  in  the  construction  of  their  systems  I  The 
party  generally  disagree  as  widely  on  almost  all  important 
points.  Some  of  them  believe  that  the  predictions  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  are  to  have  a  literal  fulfilment. 
Mr.  W.,  however,  and  most  Postmillennialists  deny  it,  and 
interpret  those  prophecies  of  the  Christian  church.  Anti- 
millenarians  generally  hold  with  the  utmost  assurance  that 
Uie  Millennium  is  yet  future,  and  that  during  that  period 
Christianity  is  to  prevail  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  it  yet 
has,  and  that  the  church  is  to  reach  a  much  higher  measure 
of  sanctification  than  in  any  previous  age.  Mr.  Walde- 
grave,  however,  and  some  others,  are  wholly  uncertain 
whether  the  Millennium  is  past  or  future,  whether  Satan  is 
at  present  bound  or  unbound,  and  whetlicr  the  world  is  ever 
to  see  a  better  period  than  the  present.  They  difibr  equally 
on  subordinate  points.  Some  interpret  the  beast  of  seven 
heads  (Bev.  xiii.  1)  of  the  seven  great  empires  of  ancient 
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times;  some  of  llie  seven  liinds  of  ruler*  of  ftncicnt  Rmnft, 
some  of  Nero,  and  some  of  the  Roman  Popes.  Somu  inter- 
pret the  Babykm  of  the  Apocalypse  of  the  literal  city  of 
Rome  ;  some  of  tlie  popes,  cardinuls,  and  other  priests  tint 
reign  there  ;  some  of  the  Romish  church  at  large.  Some 
think  that  the  witnesses  are  slain,  and  some  that  they  are 
not.  Some  hold  that  the  earth  is  to  subsist  for  ever  and  Ii« 
the  aViode  of  the  redeemed.  Most  believe  it  is  to  be  annihi- 
lated at  the  distance  probably  of  about  a  thousand  rears,  ami 
thatits  human  inhabitants  are  thereafter  to  find  tlieirnbode 
in  other  worlds.  And  so  of  othpr  important  themc»,  JTo 
considerable  number  of  them  can  be  found  who  agree  in  their 
construction  of  any  large  share  of  the  predictions  that  m 
regarded  as  yet  to  he  fulfilled. 

How  happens  it  that  Mr.  Waldegrnve  seoms  to  attach  no 
importance  to  these  diversities,  contradictions,  and  ahsnnJi- 
ties  in  the  ranks  of  his  own  party  ?  If  the  differences  of 
Premillennialists  prove  their  whole  system  wrong,  do  not 
Uie  still  greater  differences  of  Postnaillennialists  e^na!^ 
prove  their  system  to  be  erroneous !      But  his  aim  is    "    ~ 
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in  the  church  at  large,  and  the  moet  malignant  and  bloody 
persecutions  of  the  true  worshippers.  He  seems  inclined 
to  regard  those  centuries  as  the  period  denoted  by  the 
thousand  years,  and  the  period  that  has  revolved  since 
what  he  calls  "the  blessed  Beformation,"  as  the  little 
season  that  is  to  follow  the  release  of  Satan  of  the  fresh 
apostasy  of  the  nations  that  is  to  epd  in  their  destruction 
by  iire  from  heaven  and  the  final  judgment  The  binding 
of  Satan  he  holds  is  not  an  interception  of  him  from  reign- 
ing in  the  church  as  well  as  the  world,  and  prompting  it  to 
the  worst  excesses  of  superstition  and  false  worship.  It  is 
only  a  restraint  from  inventing  and  propagating  any  new 
form  of  apostasy  1  Thus,  in  unfolding  his  "  second  view*' 
of  Rev.  XX.  "  that  the  thousand  years  may  be  even  now  in 
progress,  if  not  entirely  past,"  he  says : — 

^I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  judging  by  the 
analogy  of  fonner  passages,  the  binding  of  Satan  by  no  means  im- 
plies his  personal  banishment  from  the  theatre  of  this  world,  and 
the  cessation  of  his  personal  influence  among  men.  It  implies 
merely  his  being  withheld  from  the  special  trade  of  deceiving  the 
nations,  jost  as  his  being  loosed  implies  his  being  permitted  to  re- 
sume it" 

His  being  bound  with  a  great  chain  so  as  to  intercept 
him  from  all  agency ;  and  his  being  shut  up  in  an  abyss, 
and  the  door  sealed,  so  as  to  preclude  those  in  the  outer 
world  as  absolutely  from  access  to  him,  as  he  is  from  access 
to  them,  does  not  imply  that  he  is  not  to  continue  to  exert  a 
personal  agency  on  mankind,  and  in  an  undiminished  de- 
gree ;  it  only  indicates  that  he  is  not  to  enter  on  any  new 
forms  of  agency  towards  them !  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
arbitrary  and  senseless  manner  in  which  Mr.  Waldegrave 
disregards  the  plainest  features  of  a  prediction,  and  assigns 
it  a  false,  contradictory,  and  absurd  meaning  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  his  d  priori  neolo- 
gical  system.    He  goes  on : — 

^  I  would  now  go  one  step  further,  and  suggest  that  the  deceiving 
of  the  nations  may  signify  the  invention  and  propagation  among 
them  of  religious  imposture. 
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"  In  this  case  I  shoald  Uiiuk  tlut,  wlica  Sataa  i>  BUd  to  be  k- 
strained  from  deceiving  the  nations  any  more  for  a  thaiiakDd  jtsbl, 
it  is  meant  tliat  lie  is  for  tUat  period /orAirfrfm  lo  invent  and  pfnpfr 
gate  any  new  religious  impoetur«  among  nominal  ChrfatUDB.  On 
tile  other  hand,  wben  he  is  Biud  to  be  looiwd,  it  is  meant  thai  bm 
he  in  permitted  to  retom  to  tbat  device  agwn,  and  ag«iD  to  p>fa 
religious  impostures  upon  Christendom." — Pp.  380,  S81. 

"  Thus  the  thousand  years  would  be  marked,  not  by  lh«  afateKc 
of  all  moral  and  physical  evil,  nay,  not  even  by  tlio  bitnwliiiMOt  rf 
all  error  in  religious  belief,  but  by  the  anifunn  preralence  in  dra- 
tendom  of  the  same  iundamcntal  erron  as  existed  at  the  beginui^ 
without  the  promulgation  or  cstabliahraent  of  any  new  and  gmj 
imposture.  The  little  season,  on  the  other  band,  would  be  mnfcfd 
by  the  appearance  and  propagation  of  new,  and  great,  aod  tmam 
religious  deceits. 

"  Nor  let  it  bo  said  that  this  doctrine  i«  iirecondlablc  witli  tit 
reign  of  the  martyrs  and  the  first  resurrection.  For  may  it  oM  Ic 
that  the  attention  of  writcn  hn«  becu  loo  exclusively  dJriKted  ID 
that  reigning  and  tliat  reannvction !  The  miilentiial  Munu  do  mioU 
reign  with  Christ,  for  kings  and  priests  they  are  nut^)  God  aad  b 
Father, — they  sit  in  him  in  heavenly  places.  Bnt  there  an  otkr 
marks  given  by  which  tbdr  deecriptioa  is  completoL    Thn  m 
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Christians  all  over  the  world ;  for  Christianitj  shall  now  have  ex- 
tended its  sway  far  and  wide ;  but  marked,  also,  by  a  &r  greater  out- 
pouring of  the  life-giving  Spirit  than  has  yet  occurred  among  men. 

^  This,  then,  is  the  interpretation  which  I  am  inclined  to  give  to 
this  remarkable  passage  of  God^s  word.  I  believe  that  it  sets  before 
OS  the  working  of  ScUan^  for  it  is  his  working  especially  which  is 
here  exhibited  to  view  during  two  distinct  periods  in  the  history  of 
Christendom. 

**  The  first — the  longer  period — said  to  last  a  thousand  yean,  is 
one  in  which  Satan,  forbidden  to  launch  forth  into  the  world  any 
fresh  impostures,  does,  notwithstanding,  prevail,  with  the  aid  of  the 
civil  power,  to  persecute  even  unto  deaUi  those  faithful  souls  who, 
being  risen  with  Christ,  are  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
his  Father. 

^  The  second — ^tho  shorter  period — said  to  last  but  a  little  season, 
is  one  in  which  the  number  of  God^s  living  saints  being  marvel- 
lously increased,  and  martyrdom  being  no  longer  the  rule,  Satan  at- 
tempts by  other  means,  even  by  the  multiplication  of  religious 
delusions,  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the  church. 

^  The  final  issue  of  all  will  be  the  separating  of  and  isolation, 
each  in  his  own  place,  of  the  loyal  servants  of  God ;  a  fierce,  and 
perhaps  unprecedented  persecution ;  and  when  Satan  seems  most 
likely  to  triumph,  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  to  deliver  his  saints 
tod  to  punish  his  enemies." — Pp.  382-391. 

Such  are  the  views  to  which  Mr.  Waldegrave  is  led  by 
his  method  of  interpretation.  As  near  three  centuries  and 
a  half  have  passed  since  the  Keformation  commenced,  if 
his  calculations  are  correct,  the  little  season  must  have  al- 
ready passed,  it  would  seem,  the  spread  of  Christianity 
which  Mr.  W.  thinks  was  to  take  place  in  it,  must  long 
since  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  final  catastrophe  is 
at  hand.  All  hopes  of  a  brighter  age  to  the  church,  which 
even  Postniillenarians  entertain,  are  a  delusiou.  Tlie  con- 
flict between  the  kingdom  of  light  and  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  is  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter.  Satan  is  to 
drag  down  to  eternal  vassalage  to  his  power  an  immeasura- 
bly greater  host  than  Christ  will  redeem. 

Even  his  admiring  Reviewer,  who  had  followed  him  with 
implicit  acquiescence  up  to  this  point,  recoils  slightly  from 
this  revolting  caricature  of  the  Divine  word,  and  mockery 
of  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  chureh.    ^^  On  thia  h^^d  ^^ 
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frankly  own  that,  Mr.  Waldegrave  strikes  the  prophetic 
chord  too  ligkily,  to  educe  ita  graml,  coiisi«t«nt  Imrmotues; 
nor  c&Q  we  h&fuUy  satbfied  with  a  concession  eo  (Jendtd*  n 
that '  it  is  quite  possible,  nay,  rather  jirohitble,  th«t  iImj  gos- 
pel mii'j  yet  achieve  greater  victories  far,  both  amoDg  Jim 
and  Gentiles  than  it  yet  hath  won.' "  But  how  is  tho  Be- 
viewer  to  prove  that  this  stroke  on  the  prophetic  chord  ii 
too  lit^ht  to  briijg  oat  ita  grand  hamionies}  'With  wlut 
propriety,  indeed,  ean  he  apeak  of  a  prophetic  chord  I  \t, 
according  to  the  theory  to  which  lie  givta  his  eager  aamit, 
the  whole  prophetic  Scriptures  are  to  he  set  aside,  and  tlie 
question  in  respect  to  God's  purposes  determined  eololr  by 
the  non-proplietic,  that  are  literal,  didactic,  and  clear,  bov 
ia  he  to  demonstrate  tliat  there  ia  ever  to  be  a  wider  diffn- 
sion  of  the  gospel  tlian  at  present  l  Christ  told  his  dieci|il(B 
that  he  came  not  to  "  send  peace  on  the  earth,  bat  a,  swonl ;" 
tliat  he  sent  tliem  forth  "  as  slieep  among  wolves,"  and  that 
they  ahould  '•  be  hated  of  all  natioiiit  for  his  name  sake," 
and  persecuted  and  put  to  death.  It  is  expresvly  foresbowa 
also,  aa   Hr.   ^V^aldegrave    adinita,  that  tho   antichridijiilfl 
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have  the  public  believe  it,  it  is  singularly  superficial,  quack- 
ish,  and  neological.  Though  veiled  under  fair  professions, 
and  probably  not  seen  in  its  true  character  by  its  author — 
for  Mr.  Waldegrave  has  not  tlie  cast  of  mind  that  looks 
inquisitively  into  principles,  and  traces  their  tendencies; 
nor  the  knowledge  of  language  and  logic  that  is  requisite 
to  a  quick  detection  and  just  appreciation  of  the  false  issues 
to  which  arbitrary  d  priori  assumptions  lead — it  is  a  bold 
though  weak  attempt  to  make  reason,  prejudice,  unbelief, 
or  whatever  has  possession  of  the  mind  anterior  to  investi- 
gation, the  arbiter  of  the  word  of  God;  and  to  modify, 
limit,  or  expunge  its  natural  meaning,  as  the  interpreter 
pleases,  and  install  a  foreign  and  false  signification  in  its 
place.  This  is  the  principle  that  reigns  throughout  the 
work,  though  sustained  with  far  less  speciousness,  strength, 
and  copiousness  of  thought,  than  the  speculations  of  Park, 
Bushnell,  E.  Beecher,  and  others  of  their  class,  that  are 
ontworkings  on  other  theories  of  the  same  spirit.  The  fancy 
of  the  Reviewer,  that  Mr.  "W.  has  '*  utterly  and  irrepara- 
bly demolished  the  main  pillars"  of  the  doctrine  he  opposes, 
is  preposterous.  There  is  not  a  leading  argument,  there  is 
not  an  important  point  in  his  assault  on  diem  that  may  not 
be  as  easily  answered,  as  those  which  we  have  overthrown  ; 
while,  if  we  chose,  we  might  make  a  far  more  eflTective 
exhibition  of  the  shallow  fallacies  and  unscholarly  blunders 
that  abound  throughout  his  pages. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Antimillenarians  find  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  premil- 
lennial  coming  and  personal  reign  on  the  earth,  to  resort 
to  essentially  the  same  expedients  that  are  employed  by 
rationalists  and  neologists  to  get  rid  of  redemption  by  his 
blood;  viz.  the  rejection  of  the  grammatical  meaning  of 
the  text,  and  substitution  of  an  arbitrary  sense  in  its  place. 
Dr.  Fairbaim,  to  escape  the  doctrine,  resorts  to  a  theory  of 
universal  spiritualization  or  allegorization  of  the  prophecies, 
which  enables  the  interpreter  to  assign  them  any  mean- 
ing that  ho  chooses.  Mr.  Waldegrave  boldly  sets  aside  the 
whole  of  the  prophetic  and  figurative  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  takes  the  simply  literal  and  didactic  parts  of  the 
non-prophetic  word,  and  framing  from  them  an  A  priori 
system,  then  moulds  the  rest  of  tVi^  BWA^  Vnto  \isat&5m^ 
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with  that  preconception.  The  reeult  with  each  i»,  th« 
weakest,  most  unscholarlj,  and  monstroas  perversioDs  of 
the  text,  and  misrepresentations  of  the  divine  pnrpoeea. 

Is  it  not  time  that  this  coarse  was  abandoned  I  Is  it  not 
time  that  tboee  nho  think  it  wortli  wliile  to  write  oa  ths 
subject,  shonld  try  the  qaestion  by  the  Barao  laws  which 
they  take  ae  their  guide  when  they  contend  for  the  doctrines 
of  Christ's  deity  and  expiation,  the  renovating  inflnenres  of 
tlie  Koly  Spirit,  jostification  by  grace,  and  other  cardinal 
trnthe  of  the  gospel,  against  those  who  deny  them  !  If  they 
cannot  maintain  their  theory  by  the  legitimate  lam  of 
lattgnage  and  symbols,  will  it  not  be  better  to  abandon  their 
i priori  method,  and  accept  aa  God's  pnrposes,  those  which, 
if  his  own  word  is  to  be  the  gnide,  be  has  indispntablr 
revealed?  We  think  so ;  and  when  our  opponent*  make  up 
their  minds  to  try  the  question  by  this  test^  euch  works  k 
Waldegrave's,  Fairbaini's,  Brown's,  and  others  of  the  cla», 
will  be  thrown  aside  as  worse  than  worthlijss;  the  maa^ 
fabric  of  antimillenarianism  which  they  have  reared  with  to 
mnch  toil  and  confidence  on  the  groond  of  rationalism  taA 
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beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  chnrch,  or  more  grateful 
to  the  pions,  than  the  commemoration  of  the  gifted  and 
eminent  pastors  and  teachers  who  have  from  generation  to 
generation  been  the  instruments  of  proclaiming  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  of  gathering  those  who  are  redeemed 
into  the  church,  and  of  leading  them  on  through  the  conflicts 
and  sorrows  of  life  to  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Such  a  history 
presents  specimens  of  the  finest  intellectual  endowments 
that  are  bestowed  on  our  race ;  of  the  largest  and  noblest 
culture  that  is  reached  by  study  and  discipline ;  and  of  the 
purest  and  loftiest  forms  of  religious  principles  and  affections 
that  are  ever  wrought  by  the  Spirit,  the  word,  and  the 
providence  of  God.  It  displays  also,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  all-pervading  dominion, 
and  his  watchful  care,  in  raising  up  the  requisite  agents  for 
the  support  and  perpetuation  of  the  church,  and  accom- 
plishment of  his  design  of  redeeming  a  people  from  the 
world.  Of  all  the  classes  of  men  that  have  acted  in  a  spe* 
eial  sphere  and  exerted  an  important  infiuence  on  the  race, 
there  is  none  that  has  held  a  higher  rank  in  natural  endow- 
ments than  the  true  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ ;  there  is  none 
that  has  surpassed  them  in  largeness  and  dignity  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  there  is  none  that  has  equalled  them  in  purity,  rectitude, 
and  elevation  of  character ;  there  is  none  to  be  named  in 
comparison  with  them,  in  the  greatness,  beneficence,  and 
grandeur  of  the  effSects  that  have  sprung  from  their  agency. 
They  form  the  noblest  train  that  has  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  human  activity,  they  have  occupied  the  loftiest  sphere, 
they  have  enjoyed  the  highest  supernatural  aids,  and  Otod 
has  connected  with  their  labors  the  vastest  and  most  mo- 
mentous effects. 

That  part  of  this  great  procession  of  which  Dr.  Sprague 
presents  a  portraiture — ^the  ministers  of  the  American 
Churches  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years— exhibits 
as  fine  a  group  of  characters  as  any  other  of  equal  numbers. 
The  peculiar  motives  by  which  those  of  the  first  half  century 
were  induced  to  migrate  to  this  country,  the  sacrifices  to 
which  tliey  were  subjected,  the  difSculties  they  were  called 
for  a  long  period  to  encounter,  the  character  of  their  congre- 
gations, the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  impelled  to 
energetic  exertion  and  trained  to  telf-cnlture^thiefre^QWDLQi^ 
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investigation,  of  judgment,  and  of  consdencc  they  «»JAj*d, 
and  ihe  signal  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  labfln, 
were  eminently  favorable  to  tbe  develof^ment  at  dwir 
powers,  the  higliest  and  meet  effectivo  dificiplino  of  their 
affections,  and  their  fulfilment  in  the  happiest  forma  at  thft 
daties  of  their  office.  And  Dr.  Spragoe  is  excellently  fitted 
for  hia  task,  by  his  tastt-,  judgment,  lov-o  of  his  thome,  indv- 
fatigable  industry,  large  LDtercoiirse  with  men  of  all  deDotBi- 
nations,  and  the  ease,  discrimination,  spirit,  candor,  and  (;ood 
sense  with  which  he  draws  hie  portraits. 

These  two  volumes  present  notices  only  of  TriDttorian  Coa- 
gregationalists;  others  are  to  follow  devoted  to  the  otW 
principal  Protestant  denominations.  The  biogrsphiee  are 
generally  brief,  occupying  from  two  to  five  pages,  in  a  few 
instances  ten  to  fifteen,  and  giving  the  dates,  the  princifwl 
incidents,  the  character,  and  a  list  of  printed  works.  Thoy 
are  written,  with  few  exceptions,  by  Dr.  Spragne,  and  tlime 
of  the  first  hundred  and  fi%  years  arc  foundod  on  previona 
biographies,  commemorative  sermons,  and  other  anthentuj 
documents  fm-nished  by  their  contemporaries,    lliaee  of  the 
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person  appears  in  any  sphere  of  life,  in  whom  all  the  gifts 
are  united  in  high  degrees,  that  are  requisite  to  form  a  great 
teacher ;  enlightening,  convincing,  elevating  as  a  thinker, 
and  graceful,  commanding,  and  all-pereuasive  as  a  speaker ; 
an  intellect  keen,  quick,  and  comprehensive,  capable  at 
once  of  the  most  subtle  and  profound  investigations,  and  of 
the  largest  and  loftiest  views ;  a  chaste  and  vigorous  ima- 
gination that  illustrates,  dignifies,  and  adorns  the  subjects 
which  the  intellect  handles ;  a  memory  that  retains  all  the 
knowledge  that  is  acquired  and  reproduces  it  in  its  fulness 
and  freshness  whenever  it  is  needed ;  a  quick  sensibility  to 
whatever  is  beautiful  and  great ;  a  pure  and  delicate  taste ; 
refined,  ennobled,  and  fervid  affections ;  a  living  and  gene> 
rous  sympathy ;  a  sensitive  and  authoritative  conscience ;  a 
prompt  and  sound  judgment;  truthfulness,  uprightness^ 
candor,  benignity,  courage,  independence;  and  to  give  effect 
to  these,  a  commanding  person ;  a  full  and  expressive  voice ; 
and  a  natural,  graceful,  and  impassioned  utterance,  that 
gains  an  unobstructed  entrance  of  the  thoughts  to  the  mind 
of  the  hearer,  and  invests  them  with  resistless  power  over 
the  intellect  and  affections.  This  beau->ideal  of  the  sacred 
orator,  filled  out,  ennobled,  and  perfected  by  the  renewing 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  aids  of  a  wise,  large,  and 
various  culture  and  discipline,  is  seldom  realized  in  die 
sacred  office.  There  are  only  one  or  two  in.  a  generation,  or 
perhaps  a  series  of  generations,  in  whom  they  are  all  united 
in  their  highest  forms.  They  seldom  ever  exist  indeed  in 
such  equal  strength  as  to  form  a  harmonious  whole.  They 
are  of  very  different  measures  of  energy  in  most  minds,  one 
or  two  ordinarily  having  a  large  predominance,  and  reur 
dered  in  a  degree  onesided  and  ineffective  from  the  absence 
or  imperfection  of  the  others  that  are  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  reach  their  ends.  One  is  endowed  with  a  strong 
intellect,  but  has  scarce  a  touch  of  sensibility  or  gleam  of 
ima^nation ;  another  is  capable  of  lofty  and  comprehensive 
views,  but  has  little  warmtii  of  emotion  or  generousness  of 
feeling ;  a  tliird  has  a  quick  and  glowing  imagination,  but 
has  neither  judgment  nor  taste ;  a  fourth  has  a  memory  that 
retains  whatever  enters  the  mind  from  without  or  unfolds 
itself  from  within,  but  has  no  tact  for  original  investigation, 
no  capacity  for  logic,  and  no  £Mmlty  for  a  ikilM  a&d  V^'Ql^^ 
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ficent  use  of  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired ;  and  niuijr 
who  have  the  mental  gifts  in  a  good  tneaanre  that  nre  reqiri- 
site  to  form  the  orator,  are  without  the  person,  the  roico, 
the  Belf-command,  the  courage,  the  natural  gracefiil  sad 
impassioned  utterance  that  are  necessary  to  give  just  effiMl 
to  their  thoughts.  If  we  may  judge,  however,  from  these 
pages,  sustained  by  the  most  ample  testimony  of  contem> 
poraries,  tliere  has  been  a  long  line  of  men  in  the  mimstrr 
in  New  England  in  whom  these  gifts  were  united  in  rery 
happy  and  eminent  forms;  who  were  distinguished  at  once 
by  the  greatness  of  their  intellects,  the  strength  and  ardor 
of  their  affections,  the  largeness  of  tjieir  caltnre,  the  trnti 
and  refinement  of  their  taste,  their  fervid  awe  and  low  of 
God,  ilieir  zealous  and  cotirageons  advocacy  of  the  tmth, 
and  the  dignity,  force,  and  elegance  with  whicTi  they  nttered 
their  discourses,  Tlie  gospel  was  unquestionably  preached 
by  at  least  a  great  body  of  them  for  two  hundred  years  with 
a  truthfulness,  fervor,  and  powertbathas  not  been  exceeded 
in  any  part  of  the  Protestant  chnrch.  And  their  labors  were 
crowned  with  eminent  success.     Nearly  the  whole  of  thai 
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agitated  the  churches  from  time  to  time,  give  no  detail  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  &ith  of  a  portion 
of  them,  the  persons  bj  whom  they  were  introduced,  or 
the  causes  to  which  they  owed  their  origin  and  preva- 
lence. A  truthful  history  of  the  theology  of  New  England, 
exhibiting  the  nature,  causes,  and  authors  of  the  modifica- 
tions it  has  undergone,  especially  in  tiie  last  hundred  years, 
is  much  to  be  desired.  The  time  for  it,  however,  may  not 
have  yet  arrived. 

Dr.  Sprague  gives  no  intimation  of  a  design  to  continue 
these  Annals  beyond  the  date  to  which  he  has  already  car- 
ried them.  We  hope,  however,  he  may.  He  yet  enjoys  a 
vigorous  life.  He  can  easily  gather  the  requisite  materials, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  enroll  on  his  list  aU,  or  nearly 
all,  who  had  risen  to  any  distinction  anterior  to  the  move- 
ments in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches 
some  thirty  years  since  that  issued  in  the  formation  of  differ- 
ent parties  and  organizations,  or  who  took  an  important  part 
in  the  transactions  of  that  period. 


Abt.  hi. — The  Comino  of  Eluah. 

BT  THE  BEV.  JOHN  BI0HABD6,  D.D. 

The  question  whether  Malachi  iv.  6, — ^^  Behold,  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord" — ^has  been  fulfilled  or  not, 
if  not  vital  or  important  in  any  ratio  of  comparison  like  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord,  is  still  interesting,  as  involving 
principles  of  interpretation  deeply  affecting  other  questions, 
and  more  generally,  as  we  ought,  if  possible,  on  all  ques- 
tions to  find  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  general 
belief  of  the  church  has  been  that  this  prophecy  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  Not  until  the  last  two  or  three  centuries 
was  the  view  entertained  that  this  prophecy  was  the  same 
as  those  contained  in  Malachi  iii.  and  Isaiah  xl. ;  and  tliat 
"  Elijah  the  prophet"  is  identical  with  "  my  messenger," 
and  "  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  It  is  still 
the  uniform  belief  of  the  Jews  that  Elijah.  thA  y^^V^ikXV^ 
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yet  to  come  as  harbinger  of  the  Mess^fth.  Hence  LeoMr, 
the  recent  translator  of  the  Old  Testament  into  English  for 
the  Jews  of  this  country,  at  the  close  ef  Mulachi  rop«ats 
the  verse,  "  Behold  I  will  send  yon  Elijah  the  prophet 
before  the  coining  of  the  groat  nnd  dreadfti)  day  of  the 
Lord,"  inclosed  in  brackets  for  tho  purpose  of  fixing  atten- 
tion on  it,*  Tlio  exigencies  of  AntimillenariniM  compel 
them  to  reject  the  older  interpretation,  and  to  inaisttbzt 
this  prophecy,  as  well  as  that  in  tlie  preceding  chapter,  And 
that  in  Isaiah  \\.,  were  fully  accomplished  in  John  the 
Baptist;  and  the  subject  is  not  witboat  its  diffionltiee  to 
those  on  the  other  side.  In  the  remarks  now  to  be  sab- 
niitted  our  aim  will  be  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  excite 
those  who  love  the  truth  to  more  investigation. 

To  no  purpose  shonld  we  deny  that  Mul.  iii.  and  Isa.  xL 
have  a  reference  to  John  the  Baptist,  since  Mark  settles 
that  question  in  tlie  opening  of  his  gospel.  "  TTie  bepn- 
ning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Sou  of  God  ;  as  it  H 
written  in  tlie  prophets,  Behold  I  send  my  in«aaeng«r 
before  thy  face,  which  sball  prepare  thy  way  before  thee 
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we  still  hold  in  reserve  the  question  whether  the  prophecies 
in  Mai.  iii.  and  Isa.  xl.  are  exhausted  in  John  the  Baptist, 
or  do  not  jet  await  a  partial  fulfilment  in  Elijah  the  real. 

Turn  now  to  Matt  rvii.  After  the  disciples  had  seen 
Elijah  the  real  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  our 
Lord  had  charged  them  to  tell  the  vision  to  no  man  till  he 
was  risen  from  the  dead,  they  asked :  "  Wliy  then  say  the 
scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?  Lo,  thou  hast  come 
before  him.  And  Jesus  answered,  Elias  truly  shall  first 
come  and  restore  all  things.  But  I  say  unto  you  that  Elias 
is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done 
unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed."  And  tliis  was  after 
John  had  been  beheaded.  In  Mark  (ix.  12,  13)  it  is, 
"  Elias  verily  cometh  first  and  restoreth  all  things ;  and 
how  it  is  written  of  the  Son  of  man,  that  he  must  suffer 
many  things  and  be  set  at  nought.  But  I  say  unto  yon 
that  Elias  is  indeed  come,  and  they  have  done  unto  him 
whatsoever  they  listed,  as  it  is  written  of  him."  If  the  two 
here  spoken  of  be  the  same  person,  how  shall  the  apparent 
contradiction  be  reconciled ;  Elias  shall  come — ^Elias  is 
already  come  ? — and  tliis  after  the  death  of  John.  It  will 
doubtless  be  replied.  By  the  loose  use  of  the  tenses — shall 
come  does  not  mean  literally  or  contemplate  a  future,  but 
only  thus  much :  the  prophet  spoke  truly  when  he  said, 
Elias  shall  come  (to  him  it  was  indeed  future) ;  but  I  say 
unto  you,  the  prophecy  is  accomplished,  Elias  has  come  in 
the  person  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  might  do  were  there 
not  strong  reasons  against  it  from  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  First,  how  does  it  appear  that  Christ 
here  simply  and  only  recognises  and  quotes  virtually, 
Isa.  xl.  and  Mai.  iii.  ?  Doubtless,  Christ  himself  was  a 
prophet,  and  the  highest  of  all  prophets — "  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  It  was  his  habit  to  utter 
predictions,  he  had  plenary  power  so  to  do,  and  why  should 
he  not  now  make  a  prediction  on  his  own  independent 
authority  ?  "I  say  unto  you  that,  not  only  did  the  prophet 
speak  truly  when  he  said.  Behold  I  will  send  unto  you 
Elijah  the  prophet  before  that  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord,  but  I  say  on  my  own  authority  tliat  Elijah  shall 
yet  come — that  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled — I  adopt  and 
repeat  it  as  my  own.    Even  now  I  say  Elias  shall  come 
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have  donr"    " 


and  restore  all  things.  And  yot  I  sny  Eliss  tlio  fig' 
John  tho  Baptist,  has  already  come,  and  they  have  i 
unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed."  We  ask,  why  is  not 
this  interpretation,  on  the  face  of  the  record  both  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  as  good  at  least  as  the  other  which 
pleads  only  the  colloquial  looseneaa  of  tenses  in  order  to 
evade  the  future  sense  \ 

But  again,  our  Lord  says,  "  And  shall  restore  all  things," 
What  did  Johu  the  Baptist  restore?  Absolutely  nothing, 
in  the  wide  sense  which  the  Jews  expected  and  undentood 
by  that  phrase.  They  expected  that  Elijah,  when  he  should 
come,  would  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  in  all  the  glcry 
of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  to  David — at  least 
that  he  would  be  the  harbinger  of  that  restoration,  and  a 
great  inatniraent  in  it.  Therefore,  tliey  earnestly  pressed 
Johu  with  the  question :  Art  thou  Elias  '*.  and  he  declared 
positively,  No,  I  am  not.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  history 
that  John  restored  nothing.  He  preached  some  two  yew, 
and  with  surprising  effect  at  first,  in  arousing  the  attentiRD 
of  tho  people  ;  *'  all  Jerusalem  and  Judes  went  out  to  bin, 
and  were  baptized  in  Jordan,  confeesin^  their  (ntu."    Bnt 
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Plainly,  in  the  purposes  of  Gk>d,  John  the  Baptist  conld 
not  restore  all  things,  neither  coald  the  real  Elijah  have 
done  so  had  he  come.  It  was  in  the  eternal  purposes  of 
God,  as  we  now  know,  that  both  the  forerunner  of  Christ 
and  Christ  himself  should  be  rejected,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  in  its  glory  be  deferred  an  indefinite  time, 
known  only  to  him  who  reserveth  times  and  seasons  in  his 
own  power.  John  did  all  which  could  have  been  done  ; 
the  offer  through  him,  and  next  through  Christ,  was  fairly 
and  sincerely  made  to  the  Jews,  and  the  way  was  iully  pre- 
pared, had  there  been  a  heart  in  them  to  accept  it  John 
proclaimed  the  kingdom  nigh  at  hand,  and  Christ  pro- 
claimed it  botli  nigh  and  even  within  them.  It  was  within 
their  power  to  have  realized  it  in  its  glory.  To  this  pur- 
pose Christ  spoke  the  parables  of  the  great  supper,  the 
wicked  husbandmen,  and  the  marriage  of  the  king^s  son. 
Because  the  Jews  wilfully  refused,  the  offer  was  withdrawn, 
the  restoration  was  not  accomplished.  The  great  covenant 
with  Abraham  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  world  is  yet 
unfulfilled,  and  so  is  the  covenant  with  David  that  his  seed 
should  possess  the  throne.  The  great  world-powers  that 
have  so  long  held  sway,  still  possess  the  dominion,  through 
the  sufferance  of  God.  In  what  intelligible  sense  can  it  be 
said  that  John  restored  all  things  ?  What  is  that  restora- 
tion {  It  is  ''  the  restitiUion  of  all  things,"  spoken  of  by. 
Peter,  Acts  iii.  21,  which  is  not  to  be  revealed  before  He 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  |whom  the  heaven  must  receive 
until  that  time.  And  its  time  is  the  thousand  years  of 
universal  holiness  and  external  blessedness  on  this  earth, 
declared  and  described  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. 

Again,  Malachi  says:  ^'Behold  I  will  send  unto  you 
Elijah  tlie  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreac^vl  day  of  the  Lord.  What  great  and  dreadful  day 
of  the  Lord  has  there  been  worthy  of  the  emphasis  and  bur- 
den of  the  prophets,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and  New  f 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ?  Bat  the  answer  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  Our  Lord  clearly  distinguishes  in  Matthew 
xxiv.  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  another 
day  far  more  dreadful,  which  is  to  come  after  the  days  he 
had  just  been  describing;  and  the  apostles  continually 
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warn  the  Gtontile  ChristianB,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians,  in  their  wide  dispersion,  of  the  approach  of  tJuU  day 
— the  phrase  becoming  with  them,  so  to  speak,  a  technicid 
term — which,  if  it  meant  nothing  but  the  destmction  of 
Jerusalem,  wonid  seem  absolutely  trifling.  Why  should 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  be  to  the  Gentile  Christians 
of  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  and  Asia  Minor,  an  event  of  spe- 
cial importance,  so  that  it  should  be  to  them  a  great  and 
dreadful  day,  particularly  aifecting  their  interests?  Yet 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  it  as  of  the  last 
importance  to  them^  and  indeed  to  all  men,  so  that  they 
should  always  be  looking  for  and  hastening  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  phrase,  ^^  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord,"  seems  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  prophet 
refers  not  to  John  the  Baptist,  the  figurative  Elijah,  but  to 
Elijah  the  real. 

Finally,  the  work  which  Elijah  the  prophet  shall  actually 
accomplish  is  inconsistent  with  a  reference  to  the  figurative 
Elijah.    This  work  is  specific,  thorough,  and  unconditional. 
*^  He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  the  fathers."    Did  John  the 
Baptist  do  this  ?     He  no  more  did  this  than  Christ  himself, 
who  said  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  his  coming  would 
be  the  occasion  of  setting  households  at  variance  with  each 
/)ther — father  against  son,  mother  against  daughter.    John's 
preaching  to  a  limited  extent — a  very  limited  extent — 
doubtless  had  the  effect  of  reconciliation  ;  but  to  say  that  it 
was  general,  or  that  it  was  enduring  in  the  Jewish  natioD, 
is  to  contradict  the  well  known  facts  of  history.    John's 
preaching  produced  no  effects  at  all  consonant  with  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  the  prophecy.     This  surely  contem- 
plates effects  great,  extensive,  and  durable — effects  coexten- 
sive with  the  world ;  for  it  is  added  immediately,  '^  lest  I 
come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."     This  we  unde^ 
stand  to  be  equivalent  to  a  promise,  I  will  not  smite  the 
earth  with  a  curse  at  and  after  the  time  when  Elijah  shall 
do  these  things.     This  earth  is  now  smitten  with  a  curse— 
^^  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now,  waiting  for  the  adoption."     If  anything  is  ce^ 
tainly  declared  by  the  prophets,  it  is  that  the  curse  shall  be 
removed  and  the  Redeemer  reign  over  a  regenerated  world : 
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see  the  paJingenesia  of  Christ,  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  the  ajpoJcdtOr 
$t(md  of  Peter,  Acts  iii.  21 ;  the  bnrden  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
symbols  of  the  Apocalypse.  No  approximations  to  this 
have  as  yet  been  experienced  ;  therefore,  this  passage  can- 
not have  received  a  fnlfilment  in  the  figurative  Elijah,  but 
awaits  a  fulfilment  in  anotlier. 

These  reasons  we  think  conclusive  against  the  argument 
from  the  lax  use  of  the  tenses,  viz.  that  the  expressions, 
"  Elias  8haU  come,"  and  "  Elias  verily  cometh  first,**  mean 
only,  the  prophet  spoke  truly,  the  whole  prediction  is  ful- 
filled, for  Elias  has  come  in  the  person  of  John,  once  for  all. 
Contrariwise  it  means  Elijah  the  real  shall  yet  come  accord- 
ing to  Mai.  iv.  5,  although  Elijah  the  figurative  has  already 
come,  according  to  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Against  these  conclusions  will  be  presented,  we  are 
aware,  tlie  passages  in  Luke  i.  13-17  and  76-80.  To 
these  we  next  advert.  Tlie  angel  Gabriel  is  sent  from 
heaven  with  a  special  commission  to  announce  to  Zacharias 
the  birth  of  John,  Luke  i.  13-17. 

"  But  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  Zacharias ;  for  thy  prayer 
18  heard ;  and  thy  wife  Elizabeth  shall  bear  thee  a  sod,  and  then 
shalt  call  his  name  John. 

"  And  thou  slialt  have  joy  and  gladness,  and  many  shall  rejoice  at  ^ 
his  birth. 

"  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he  shall  be  filled  with  the  Iloly 
Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb. 

"  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord 
their  God. 

^  And  he  shall  go  l>efore  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the 
Lord." 

Tliis  asserts,  first,  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  John,  which 
Our  Lord  also  asserted  in  stronger  terms.  Matt.  xi.  11; 
Luke  vii.  28.  Secondly,  it  declares  positively  indeed,  that 
he  shall  turn  many  of  tlie  children  of  Israel  unto  the  L(»rd 
their  God.  But  how  many  is  not  declared.  Compared  with 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  they  were  few^  aa  tU^  V\\%Wrj 
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shows,  and,  comjiared  with  the  whole  world,  bat  u  a  dioji 
in  the  bucket.  Tliirdly,  it  declares  he  filiall  go  before  him 
in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  torn  (that  he  miy 
turn)  the  hearts  of  the  fstheis  to  the  children.  It  ooo- 
templates  an  aim  and  purpose,  not  the  abeotute  sncves 
of  the  mission^lhat  might  fail,  through  the  higher  pnr 
pose  of  God,  as  it  did.  That  he  should  go  fortJi  iq  the 
spirit  and  jToiTtr  of  Elias  does  not  alter  the  caen.  He  did 
go  forth  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  iUia?,  and  sccompli^ed 
all  that  Elijah  could  have  accomplished  had  be  himself 
come.  The  real  Elijah  would  have  met  with  no  better  nie- 
ceas  than  tlie  fignrative  Elijah  under  that  regal  daptumr 
tion  ;  for  it  was  in  tlie  divine  porpoee  to  introduce  ■  sjirtan 
of  grace,  which  invoWed  the  rejection  of  the  harbinger  and 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  himself.  John,  theretbre,  rai^ 
go  forth  as  he  did  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elios  and  US, 
and  the  Elijah  that  is  to  come  may  go  forth,  as  be  will,  no< 
in  his  own  power  but  in  God'e  power,  and  accompUsb  GodV 
great  end.     "  Thj  people  shall  be  willing  in  tha  day  of  il|f,_ 
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**  And  thoQ,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest,  for 
thon  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways. 

^  To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  nnto  his  people,  by  the  remis- 
sion of  their  sins. 

"  Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God ;  whereby  the  day-spring 
from  on  high  hath  visited  ns. 

"  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace.** 

Here  again  a  purpose  and  aim  are  indicated,  but  not  the 
measure  of  success ;  and  nothing  is  said  inconsistent  with 
the  higher  purpose  of  God  in  the  syBtem  of  grace  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  foreseen  failure  of  John's  mission  through 
his  rejection  by  the  Jews.  He  was  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light  to  many  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death ;  he  guided  many  in  the  way  of  peace ; 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  rejected  him  and  were 
in  turn  rejected  of  Christ — the  day  of  complete  redemption 
was  indefinitely  deferred.  We  see  therefore  no  force  in  the 
objection  drawn  from  Luke  i.  The  real  Elijah  is  yet  to 
come,  the  harbinger  of  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord,  as 
the  figurative  Elijah  was  of  the^r^ 

Our  subject  may  be  further  illustrated  and  the  view  here 
taken  confirmed,  by  the  mission  which  John  sent  to  Christ 
from  the  prison,  and  by  Christ's  address  to  the  people  after 
the  messengers  of  John  had  departed.  It  is  the  mutual 
testimony  of  our  Lord  and  of  John  to  each  other.  We  have 
the  account  in  Matt  xi.  and  Luke  vii.  According  to  the 
Harmonists  our  Lord  had  been  employed  in  his  ministry 
more  than  six  months  when  John  sent  to  him  from  the 
prison,  and  he  remained  in  prison  towards  a  year  after,  ere 
he  was  beheaded.  The  fame  of  Christ  reached  him,  and 
he  sent  two  of  his  disciples  with  the  question,  '^  Art  thou 
he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?"  What  was 
John's  object  in  this?  Not  his  own  satisfaction,  for  he 
could  not  be  in  doubt  He  was  a  prophet  and  a  great 
prophet,  he  knew  he  was  the  appointed  harbinger  of  the 
Christ,  he  had  seen  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Holy 
Ohost  descend  in  bodily  shape  and  rest  upon  him,  and 
heard  the  voice  from  heaven,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased,  hear  ye  him."    K<^  b»AL  ^^kfifiu^ 
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hiin  out  to  others  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  takelb  away  the 
din  of  tlie  worM.  Tliere  coold  not  have  been  the  shallow  of 
a  doubt  in  his  mind.  HJa  object  then  vraa  to  give  fonlter 
tefltimoiiy  to  the  Jews  that  Jesiia  of  Nazareth  was  the  very 
Christ,  and  to  do  it  by  presenting  our  Lord  with  a  fresh 
occasion  of  declaring  himself  in  presence  of  the  meEsengeis 
and  the  Jewish  people.  Whether  John  expected  oar  Lonj 
would  opeuly  and  explicitly  declare  himself  the  Christ  or 
not,  does  not  appear.  It  is  noticeable  that  our  Lord  nerer 
made  this  declaration  publicly,  though  often  lu^ed,  nntil 
the  close  of  bis  ministry ;  when  being  abjured  by  the  ^^ 
Priest  he  said,  yes,  I  am.  He  did  not  now  dirtctig  atmnf 
Jolm's  question,  but,  as  was  his  wont,  appealed  to  hia  wo^ 
as  snfficieot  evidence.  In  that  same  hour  he  healed  maoy 
of  their  infirmities,  and  bade  the  luesseogera  go  and  lell 
John  what  things  they  had  seen  and  heard ;  adding  ia  tbe 
hearing  of  all,  "Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  tuit  be 
offended  in  me."  John's  testimony  in  this  message  mi 
virtually  this :  I  have  before  pointed  out  thia  man  to  yso 
OS  the  Christ ;  I  do  so  again  by  asking  publicly  the  questiofl 
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figurative  Elijah,  whoso  mission  must  fail  of  imparting  the 
expected  blessings  ; — rejecting  him,  you  will  also  reject  the 
Christ  of  whom  he  is  the  forerunner. 

Such  is  the  paraphrase  we  put  on  this  address  of  our 
Lord  to  the  people.  It  was  his  decisive  testimony  in  behalf 
of  John,  his  solemn  appeal  to  them  to  receive  the  harbinger 
as  the  condition  of  receiving  the  Cftirist ;  and  his  miracles 
in  the  presence  of  the  messengers  and  of  the  people, 
together  with  his  answer  to  the  messengers  were,  virtually, 
an  acknowledgment  that  he  himself  was  the  Christ. 

We  anticipate  the  objection  which  will  be  made  to  the 
translation,  "  If  ye  will  receive  Aim."  Let  the  reader  turn 
to  the  passage  in  the  original,  Matt.  xi.  14,  and  he  will  see 
that  iiimr$mi  (receive)  has  no  object  expressed.  Our  transla- 
tors have  supplied  the  pronoun  it  But  the  question  imme- 
diately occurs,  what  is  involved  in  that  supplement — what 
did  Christ  call  on  them  to  receive  ?  Was  it  the  testimony 
he  had  just  been  giving  for  John,  or  that  contained  in  the 
words,  "This  is  Elias,"  <fec.  ?  If  the  supplement  "i<"  be 
understood  of  the  former,  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  sup- 
plying "  him ;"  for  to  receive  with  cordiality  Christ's 
testimony  respecting  John,  would  be  receiving  John.  Rob- 
inson, in  his  Lexicon,  on  the  word  itx^/^j  quotes  this  passage 
and  supplies  'a**  after  itlit<r$ttt^  so  that  his  sense  would  be,  if 
ye  will  believe  me,  i.  e.  my  testimony  concerning  John. 
But  what  testimony  we  ask  again — that  which  he  had  just 
given,  or  that  which  follows,  "  This  is  Elias  which  was  for 
to  come  ?"  We  say  the  former,  for  reasons  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
132-133,  signature  Azor,  to  whom  wo  are  under  special 
obligations. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  if  our  Lord  intended  to  say  that  John 
was  Elijah,  and  that  John's  mission  fulfilled  Mai.  iv.  5,  6, 
that  he  did  not  cite  tliat  prophecy  as  well  as  Mai.  iii.  1,  and 
expressly  aflBrm  that  hoth  were  written  of  John  (Matt.  xi. 
10).  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  he  should  add  to  his  asser- 
tion *  that  John  was  Elias,'  words  which  implied  a  mystery 
in  the  matter,  which  ho  did  not  intend  to  explain — *  He  that 
hath  ears  to  hear,'  &c.  v.  15).  If  John  really  was  Elias, 
why  did  he  put  the  matter  to  them  hypothetically, '  If  ye 
will  receive,  he  is  Elias.'    If  John  t^V^  ni^  ^vn^V^ 
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conid  not  be  any  otlier  person  tliau  EUas,  whether  they  re- 
ceived liim  or  not,  AVe  cannot  conceive  of  a  hypothetical 
identity  of  persons.  By  snpplying  the  word  t(,  however, 
or  my  words,  and  understanding  tlie  word  l^mTtmi^  trans- 
lated receive,  in  the  sense  of  ^utirlai,  believe,  critics  suppoic 
they  avoid  the  difficulty.  The  meaning  then  is, '  If  ye  will 
receive  my  words  (or  believe  me),  John  ia  Eliaa.'  Still  Ibo 
hypothesis  remains,  and  John  either  was  or  was  not  £li«, 
whether  the  people  believed  him  or  not.  But  I  submit  to 
the  reader  tbat  it  waa  not  the  manner  of  our  Lord,  who 
taught  as  one  having  authority  (.Matt,  vii,  29),  to  siupeaid 
the  truth  of  his  words  on  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
believe  him.  Besides,  this  sense  of  the  word  Ji(m4m  is  rai- 
usual.  The  other  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  oommonlj 
used  (Matt.  x.  14,  40,  41 ;  xviii.  5 ;  Luke  viii.  IS  5  Jobo  it. 
45  ;  Acta  viii.  14 ;  xi.  1 ;  xvii.  H ;  xxi.  17 ;  GaL  iv.  W;  1 
Tbess.  i.  G  ;  ii.  13 ;  Hob.  xi.  31.  See  Schmidt's  Concord- 
ance). Neither  the  Vulgate  nor  tho  Syriac  veraion  eupi^oi 
the  ellipsis  in  this  way,  or  indeed  at  all.  Again,  this  inlfv* 
pretation  makes  it  necessary  to  translate  «  ^aax  (fatunB 
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thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  gathercth  her  brood  under 
her  wings,  and  ye  would  not !"  must  suffer  impeachment 
True  it  is  that  the  eternal  purpose  of  Qod  was  that  they 
should  reject  and  crucify  their  king ;  but  this  did  not  alter 
the  reality  or  the  nature  of  their  trial  any  more  than  the 
reality  of  the  trial  of  every  individual  now,  as  to  his  final 
salvation,  is  affected  by  the  concealed  purpose  of  Qod  con- 
cerning its  issue.  He  acts  under  full  responsibility,  notwith- 
standing the  purpose  of  God.  And  this  principle  does  ex- 
plain the  words  of  Christ,  "  If  ye  will  receive,"  &c.,  as  we 
have  paraphrased  and  interpreted  them.  Qod  foreordained 
the  rejection  and  death  of  Christ  at  his  first  advent;  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile  could  have  been  saved  without;  he  or- 
dained the  postponement  of  the  kingdom  for  the  gathering 
in  of  an  elect  church ;  he  ordained  a  second  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  not  in  humiliation  but  in  glory ;  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, a  second  harbinger  to  herald  his  approach.  This  har- 
binger, we  believe,  is  announced  in  Mai.  iv.  5,  "  Behold  I 
will  send  unto  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."  This  also  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  Christ's  words  in  his  address  to  the 
people  after  the  messengers  of  John  had  departed ;  and  it 
gives  significancy  to  his  closing  words, ''  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear."  As  much  as  to  say.  What  I  have 
just  said  concerning  John  is  worthy  of  profoundest  thought 
— see  to  it  that  ye  be  not  offended  in  me. 

While  on  this  passage,  we  cannot  but  notice  the  mon- 
strous perversion  which  is  commonly  made  of  our  Lord's 
assertion  of  John  (Matt.  xi.  11,  and  Luke  vii.  28),  "He  that 
is  least  in  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he,"  mean- 
ing John  the  Baptist.  The  perversion  is — treating  it  as 
meaning  that  in  this  present  time,  and  ever  since  Christ's 
death,  any  and  every  regenerate  person  is  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist  was.  Some,  less  bold  and  sweeping,  confine  it  to 
Christian  ministers  and  teachers  who  are  truly  regenerate. 
Are,  then,  the  least  gifted  and  sanctified  of  our  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  or  Baptist  ministers,  greater  than  John  the 
Baptist,  who  was  confessedly  greater  than  Daniel,  Isaiah, 
and  Moses?  It  is  surprising  that  any  sober  man  will  hazard 
and  maintain  such  an  assertion  (see  Doddridge,  Expos. 
Matt.  zi.  11).    In  what  respect  greater  t    In  ku^^V^^^sSx. 
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is  sail],  of  the  Cht-istian  dispensation  and  its  doctrioes.  But 
did  not  JoIlq  understand  the  cbar&ct«r  and  minion  of  CbriK  t 
The  record  of  John  the  Evangelist  on  tlie  testimony  of  the 
Baptist  would  seem  to  be  decisive  on  tliU  point  (see  John 
ili.  25-36).  John  the  Baptist  understood  hia  own  rejection, 
"He  most  increase,  but  I  most  decrease."  He  undersUwd 
Christ's  rejection  also  at  hia  then  present  advent,  uotwitli- 
standing  his  words,  ^'  He  must  increase ;"  for  he  ndda,  raw 
32,  "  And  what  he  (Christ)  hath  seen  and  heard,  that  Im 
teetifieth,  and  no  man  receiveth  his  testimony."  Qe  imder- 
stood  Lis  second  advent  and  exaltation  as  manifested  kiog 
when  he  should  come.  "  The  Father  loveth  ibo  Son,  sod 
hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand."  He  nnderstotMl  iht 
way  of  salvation  by  faith,  instead  of  by  works,  the  great 
and  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.  "  Ht 
that  believetii  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life,  and  he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him"  (ver.  38).  He  did  not  preach  to  the 
Jews  all  that  he  knew  of  Christ's  rejection,  and  the  caUing 
of  the  Gentiles  in  the  place  of  the  Jews — thai  may  have 
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scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?"  said  the  disciples  to 
Christ,  on  coming  down  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
The  Jews  sent  priests  and  Levites  to  John,  saying,  "  Who 
art  thou  ?  .  .  .  Art  thou  Elias  ?"  These  passages  show 
demonstrably  that  the  Jews  expected  Elijah — ^Elijah  the 
Tishbite — ^to  come.  And  Mai.  iv.  5  was  the  authority,  for 
aught  that  appears  their  only  authority ;  for  Isaiah  (xl.) 
does  not  call  any  one  by  name — he  does  not  say.  The  voice 
of  Elijah  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  The  voice  of  him 
that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  And  Mai.  (iii.  1)  calls  no  one 
by  name,  but  only,  "  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger.^ 
On  the  contrary,  in  Mai.  iv.  5,  a  name  is  mentioned,  the  in- 
dividual is  pointed  out,  '^  Behold  I  will  send  unto  you  Eli- 
jah the  prophet."  The  Jews  expected  him,  and  justly, 
until  an  interpreter  should  arise  to  show  the  contrary. 
They  also  expected,  undoubtedly,  that  ho  would  appear 
under  his  own  proper  name,  and  announce  himself  as  such. 
Therefore  when  John  appeared  with  such  authority,  and 
impressed  the  people  with  such  awe,  the  rulers  were  taken 
by  surprise,  and  sent  to  him  earnestly  demanding,  Art  thou 
Qias — thou  hast  the  garb,  the  manners,  the  boldness  of  that 
prophet — art  thou  he  ?  John  denied  emphatically  and  ab- 
solutely, "No,  I  am  not."  "Who  then?"  they  cried  more 
earnestly.  And  he  said,  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,"  I  am  indeed  the  one  of  whom  Isaiah  spoke, 
but  not  the  one  of  whom  the  prophet  Malachi  (iv.  5)  speaks, 
for  he  specifies  Elijah  the  prophet,  and  I  am  not  he.  He 
might  also  have  said,  perhaps  he  did,  I  am  indeed  the  mes- 
senger going  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  way 
(Mai.  iii.  1),  but  I  am  not  Elijah  the  prophet.  Now,  since 
the  Jews  manifestly  had  in  mind  only  Mai.  iv.  5,  and  were 
thinking  only  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  John  could  not,  in  sin- 
cerity and  faithfulness,  have  made  that  concise  denial  with- 
out a  qualification.  The  Jews  had  a  right  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, and  John,  one  would  think,  ought  to  have  added,  if  he 
understood  Mai.  iv.  5,  6,  as  modern  critics  do.  You  misun- 
derstand the  prophet — he  does  not  mean  Elijah  the  Tish- 
bite, but  only  a  tropical  Elijah,  the  same  as  he  means  by 
messenger  in  a  preceding  verse.  I  am  indeed  the  tropical 
Elijah,  but  not  Elijah  the  prophet.  That  John  added  no 
such  explanation  of  their  proof  text,  is  evidence  that  hft  d>d. 
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not  nuderBtaitd  tbe  verse  iu  quesUou  b»  modem  eritica  do. 
We  press  tim  argument;.  The  Jews  aaderstood  MaL  Iv.  i 
to  mean  Elijah  tbe  prophet.  John  is  aware  that  tb«y  u 
understood  it,  and  yet  by  hie  unqualified  denial  leaTM  them 
in  their  error.  Could  John  do  this  conaistcntly  with  bis 
known  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  S  We  think  not.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  admitted  that  Mol.  iv.  5  contcm* 
plated  a  different  pernon  from  the  one  intended  in  MaL  iii. 
1,  then  was  his  appeal  to  Isaiali  x\.  pertinent  and  direct. 

We  pass  next  to  consider  tho  question  wlietlicr  the  pro- 
phecies iu  Isa.  xl.  and  Mat.  iii.  1,  were  wholly  fallUled  is 
Joliu  tbe  Baptist,  or  but  partially.  Isaiah  xl.  maaifeedy 
be^ns  a  new  series,  commonly  called  "  the  later  propheei<a 
of  Isaiab,"  and  they  arc  all  emplnyed  iu  deacribiug  tli«  adreot 
of  Messiah  to  suffer,  and  his  advent  to  reign,  together  widi 
the  times  which  shall  succeed  each.  This  series  oi>eD8  wJUi 
the  following  consolatory  and  magnbicent  language :  "  Cook 
fort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  yonr  God.  Speak  ye 
comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her  wtl^ 
faro  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned  ;  for  she 
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hand,  and  his  aim  shall  nile  for  him :  behold,  his  reward  is  with 
him,  and  his  work  before  him.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shep- 
herd :  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his 
bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  yoong." 

That  this  passage  describes  the  first  advent  of  our  Lord, 
and  John  his  harbinger,  there  is  no  donbt,  since  events  have 
fulfilled  it  by  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
John  appeared  as  predicted,  and  our  Lord  followed.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  blessings  t 
They  were  not  fulfilled  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
prophecy,  save  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  nation  re- 
jected first  the  harbinger,  and  then  the  Lord  himself. 
Instead  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  being  a  real  comfort,  and 
the  warfare  of  his  people  being  accomplished  and  her 
iniquity  pardoned,  it  resulted  in  the  entire  opposite. 
There  have  followed  to  the  Jewish  people  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  deeper  degradation  and  more  intense  suffering 
than  they  ever  before  endured.  Judicial  blindness  also 
fell  on  them.  The  blessings  of  Isaiah's  oracle  were  really 
and  sincerely  offered  them  by  Gt>d,  but  they  thrust  him 
away.  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  blessings  of  that 
oracle  have  been  enjoyed  in  full,  or  anything  like  it,  by  the 
Gentile  world  ;  for  ever  since  the  advent,  but  a  very,  very 
amall  part  of  tlie  Gentile  world  have  seen,  in  the  spiritual 
sense,  the  salvation  of  God.  But  the  prophecy  says,  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  together.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  experi* 
enced  by  any  of  the  fifty-four  generations  since  the  advent. 
Much  more,  when  we  run  through  the  remaining  chapters 
of  Isaiah  and  contemplate  the  boundless  extent  of  good 
things  promised  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  in  the  latter  days,  is  this  conviction  forced  upon 
us, — see  especially  chap.  Ix.  Tliat  Isaiah's  prophecy  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  blessings  he  heralded  is  accom- 
plished in  fuU,  with  the  facts  before  us,  is  incredible. 

The  same  of  Mai.  iii.  1-4:^ 

^  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  ho  shall  prepare  the  way 
before  me :  and  the  Lord,  whom  yc  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to 
his  temple,  even  the  messenger  of  the  coTenant,  whom  ye  delight  in : 
behold,  he  shall  come,  laith  the  Lord  <^  hosts. 
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"BqI  wbo  may  abide  the  day  of  his  comhigt  uid  wbo  AkD 
stand  wheu  he  sppeareth !  for  be  m  tike  &  i«finer's  fii«.  uid  tilcc 
fbllere'  soap. 

"  And  he  sliall  ait  at  a  rc&ner  and  pnrifieT  of  eilver :  nod  lin  ihill 
purify  tLc  BODS  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  And  silver,  liiat  iixvj 
may  offer  unto  tbe  Lord  an  ofTeriDg  in  rig)iteaiu>ne«». 

"  Tlion  shall  the  offering  of  Jadah  and  Jcru»al«m  bo  pleaiant  snte 
the  Lord,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in  former  yeais,^ 

Thie  prophecy  is  more  specific  and  H  ie  more  limited  to 
Israel  than  the  proplieey  of  Isaiali,  for  the  QentJIes  do  not 
eeem  to  be  brought  info  view  at  all.  The  prophecy  vis 
folfilled  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  advent  of  John  and  tbe 
Messiah.  John  did  prepare  the  way,  and  the  Lord  did  sud- 
denly appear  in  his  temple.  Bat  again  the  facte  stare  ns  in 
the  face :  John  and  our  Xord  wore  both  rejected  by  the 
nation,  and  the  offering  of  Jndah  and  Jeruaalem  were  not 
and  never  have  become  pleasant  nnto  tlie  Lord.  The  natioa 
increased  in  wickedness,  including  priests  and  LeTiteH,inin 
nnesainpled  degree,  until  its  titter  dispersion.     To  cull  th« 
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porpoees  of  Grod  that  those  two  characters  should  be  brought 
out  in  such  clearness  and  order  as  that  the  Jewish  people 
should  see  at  a  glance  the  design  of  God ;  for  there  was  a 
great  moral  trial  through  which  that  people  were  to  pass 
as  a  nation.  Now  to  have  unfolded  in  full  this  design,  viz. 
that  the  Jews  should  reject  their  king  and  crucify  him,  would 
have  given  them' such  a  shock  as  might  have  essentially  in- 
terfered with  their  proper  responsibilities  as  moral  agents, 
each  standing  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  individuals  making  up  the  responsibility  of  the 
nation. 

Another  design  was  to  show  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
the  salvation  of  men  with  an  economy  of  law.    Under  such 
an  economy  the  Jews  had  been  from  Moses  onward,  having 
every  advantage  and  opportunity  of  becoming  good  and 
being  saved  through  such  a  system,  if  salvation  were  possi- 
ble by  it    But  every  successive  order  of  things  which  Qod 
estabUshed,  under  Moses,  under  the  judges,  under  the  kings, 
through  all  the  captivities  even  down  to  Christ,  proved 
abortive.    And  now  the  last  and  greatest  trial  was  to  be 
made,  whetlier  the  Jews  would  receive  the  king  who  had 
been  predicted  or  not.     John,  his  harbinger,  came  and 
preached  the  kingdom  as  nigh, — ^Kepent  ye,  and  do  works 
meet  for  repentance,  and  all  the  blessings  of  that  kingdom 
are  yours  forthwith.      Christ  followed  in  his  steps  and 
preached  the  same, — The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  even  within 
you,  as  a  people;  if  ye  will  receive  John  he  shall  be  to  you 
all  that  Elijah  the  prophet,  according  to  the  prediction, 
could  be.    And  without  telling  them  in  so  many  words,  I 
am  the  Christ,  he  appealed  constantly  to  his  mighty  works ; 
so  that  they  really  should  be  without  excuse  if  they  rejected 
him,  having  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth  by  reason- 
able inference  of  their  own.     Beyond  all  question,  if  the 
prophets  had  predicted  Christ's  rejection  with  more  plainness 
than  Isaiah  in  his  fifty-third  chapter,  and  if  our  Lord  himself 
from  the  outset  had  proclaimed  publicly,  as  he  did  to  his 
disciples  privately  at  a  later  period, — I  am  the  Christ,  and 
the  Jews  will  reject  me ;  the  trial  could  not  have  been  so 
complete  as  it  was  in  the  circimistances  in  which  they  were 
actually  placed. 

But  the  Gentiles  also,  in  the  parposes  of  God^  wet^  tA  \a 
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pat  under  a  special  trial,  and  it  wks  in  those  purposes,  tthm 
the  Jews  finally  rejected  Christ,  to  insert  another  dispeDsa- 
tion,  a  dispensation  of  Bpecial  grace,  in  which  he  would  call 
from  nut  of  the  tientiles  tin  elect  chnrch  before  the  netting 
ap  his  kingdom  in  its  glory  ;  and  of  the  continiiaiice  of  tlii 
neither  the  prophets  nor  our  Lord  himself  gave  any  eloe. 
With  more  light  from  the  development  of  events  we  aw 
see  how  this  trial  with  tlie  Jews  wa3  accompliehed,  and  also 
something  of  ita  progress  witli  the  Gentile  world,  and  in 
general  we  can  note  tlie  stately  march  of  the  purpoees  of 
God  in  successive  dispensations,  in  a  way  which  the  Jem 
witli  less  light  and  in  tlieir  obstinacy  could  not.  God,  in 
fiict,  postponed  the  Retting  up  of  the  kingdom  an  tudefiaite 
period,  in  order  that  Christ  might  fulfil  the  necessities  of 
the  case  by  offering  himself  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  Bins 
of  the  world,  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  And  here  we  find  on 
analogy,  as  before  observed,  between  the  trial  of  the  Jcwiah 
people  then,  as  a  nation,  and  the  trial  of  every  individnil 
now,  in  respect  to  his  salvation.  The  purpose  of  God  l» 
fixed  but  concealed.     If  it  were  openly  declared,  the  proper 
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landscape)  ranges  of  monntains  'will  conceal  intermediate 
▼alleys,  so  in  respect  to  intervals  of  time  and  their  events, 
the  prophet  does  not  perceive,  or  he  disregards  those  inter* 
vals,  being  wrapt  by  the  excess  of  glory  beyond," — a  view 
in  which  we  fully  concur.  Again,  one  prophecy  envelopes 
another,  and  that  other  is  taught  by  the  symbolic  action  of 
the  first  Ahaz  refuses  to  receive  a  sign  that  the  plots  of 
Syria  and  Samaria  against  Judah  shall  not  bo  successful. 
Isaiah  forces  one  upon  him :  '^  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Immannel ;"  and 
before  his  earliest  maturity,  that  is,  before  he  is  two  or 
three  years  old,  Syria  and  Samaria  shall  be  ruined.  The 
prophecy  in  the  outward  was  literally  and  exactly  accom- 
plished within  the  time  specified ;  but  the  Evangelists  tell 
us  this  was  also  a  prophecy  of  far  greater  events, — ^the  Im- 
manuel  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  was  the  prophecy  of  a  greater 
Immanuel,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  bom  in  Bethlehem  ;  Sa- 
viour, not  of  Jews  only,  but  of  Gentiles  also.  This  symbolic 
teaching  by  prophecy,  that  is,  making  one  prophecy  the 
vehicle  of  another,  has  a  close  resemblance  to  Christ's  sym- 
bolic  action  in  cursing  the  barren  fig  tree  on  the  week  of  his 
passion.  The  fig  tree  is  the  Jewish  nation,  having  rejected 
their  king,  and  tilled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity.  The 
cursing  of  the  tree  was  a  prediction  both  of  the  speedy 
withering  of  the  tree  itself,  and  of  the  calamities  which  were 
about  to  overwhelm  the  Jewish  nation.  So  Daniel  sets  him- 
self to  determine  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  the  pre- 
cise terminus  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  with  the  fond 
expectation  that  that  was  to  bo  the  end  of  desolations  for  his 
people.  But  the  angel  unfolds  to  him  that  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  enveloped  a  captivity  of  much  longer  duration— 
not  seventy  years  simply,  but  seven  times  seventy  years  be- 
fore even  the  promised  Messiah  should  appear ;  and  more- 
over, tliat  Messiah  should  be  cut  off  for  his  people  in  the 
latter  great  week.  Connecting  these  teachings  with  the 
other  visions  (Dan.  ii.  and  vii.),  he  would  see  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  its  glory  postponed  an 
indefinite,  but  very  long  period.  The  captivity  of  the 
nation,  in  fact,  continued  under  the  Persians,  the  Macedo- 
nians, the  Syrians,  the  Romans,  until  Christ  came;  and 
sorely  it  has  continued  ever  since,  in  the  utter  disperaioa  oC 
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the  people.  The  Maccabeao  princcB,  for  tlie  forty  yowi' 
duration  of  tiieir  i)ower,  wore  not  kings  in  the  lino  of  Christ, 
and  Htirod  was  au  Idumean  alien  and  usurper.  The  thrcne 
of  Judah  still  awaits  the  occupancy  of  Shiloh,  vhen  be 
ahail  come  again.  Prevented  in  the  purposes  of  God  from 
assuming  it  at  his  iirst  advent,  he  shall  sit  down  upon  it  »t 
hie  second.  Thus  ia  one  prophecy  connected  imperceptibly 
with  another,  or  parses  into  another  like  a  dissolving  view, 
or  ia  enveloped  within  the  folds  of  another;  and  it  is  so, 
because  tlie  purposes  of  Grod  respecting  a  suffeintig,  rejected 
Meeeiah,  before  he  should  become  a  reigning  triumphant 
Messiah,  required  for  the  proper  trial  of  his  people  a  degree 
of  obscurity,  dimness,  cloud,  wbidi  the  progreae  of  events 
has  been  clearing  away.  Nevertheless,  this  involution  i>f 
one  prophecy  within  another  is  not  a  double  sense  in  the 
odious  signitication  of  that  phrase,  such  as  the  Jewish  rab- 
bins and  some  Christian  teachers  have  employed  in  way? 
and  for  purposes  most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  tm^ 
The  involution  of  prophecy,  such  as  we  have  now  contem- 
plated, is  a  profound  subject,  and  not  to  be  disoarded  by  k 
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made  up  their  minds  to  refuse  the  boon.  They  said,  we  will 
not  have  thb  man  to  reign  over  us — cruciiy  him,  crucify 
him — ^his  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.  How  could 
the  blessing  be  imparted  to  the  unbelieving,  impenitent,  in- 
fatuated nation  ?  Why  should  not  God  take  the  kingdom 
from  them  and  remove  to  an  indefinite  time  the  day  of  its 
fruition?  And  why  should  he  not  in  the  meanwhile  ex- 
tend his  special  grace  to  a  people  other  than  they  ?  And 
why  should  he  not  say  Uirough  the  prophet  Malachi, 
foreseeing  the  rejection  of  the  first  messenger, — why  should 
he  not  say  in  the  very  last  paragraph  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment canon,  '^  Behold  I  will  send  unto  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord ;  and 
he  shall  do  all,  in  the  preparatory  work,  which  the  figura- 
tive Elijah  will  try  to  do  but  fail  to  accomplish ;  he  shall, 
in  fiict,  turn  the  hearts  of  tlie  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  and  I  will  no  longer 
smite  the  earth  with  a  curse  ?  This  seems  to  us  in  perfect 
consistency  with  his  sending  first,  what  Christ  virtually  de- 
nominates a  figurative  Elijah  who  should  fail  of  his  purpose, 
though  not  of  God's  purpose,  and  afterwards  sending  the 
real  Elijah  who  should  not  £ail  in  any  sense  of  his  purpose, 
but  in  very  deed  and  truth  introduce  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords  to  his  glorious  throne  on  the  regenerated  earth. 
What  the  details  of  that  preparatory  work  may  be,  what 
the  mode  and  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  accomplished,  it 
would  be  presumption  to  declare.  The  details  and  the  mode, 
like  the  time  when  it  sliall  occur,  are  among  the  secret  things 
known  only  to  God. 


Abt.  IV. — ^The  Inspiration  of  the  Sgbiftubes. 

The  Ikspiration  of  Holy  Scbiptube.  Its  Nature  and  Proof. 
Eight  Discourses,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Dublin.  By  William  Lee,  A.M.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College.   New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.  1867. 

The  bold  and  specious  assaults  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  within  the  last  few  years,  by  parties  whose  tft- 
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lenta,  speculations  on  other  subjects,  and  popularity,  have 
given  weight  and  a  wide  currency  to  their  opinions,  render 
it  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  re-consi- 
dered by  tlie  friends  of  the  Bible,  tlie  error  of  the  principles 
pointed  out  on  which  they  proceed  who  deny  its  Divine  ori- 
gin and  authority,  and  answers  given  to  their  allegations 
and  objections.    Tliere  are  two  classes  that  deny  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures — one  that  found  their  denial  on 
their  philosophy  of  man,  God,  and  the  universe ;  and  one 
that  build  it  on  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
The  theories  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Schleiermacher,  He- 
gel, virtually  deny  tlie  fact  and  possibility  of  a  revelation, 
by  denying  that  there  are  any  evidences  of  God's  existence ; 
asserting  that  he  is  but  an  idea,  and  the  external  universe 
but  a  conception  that  has  its  sole  ground  in  the  mind,  and 
representing  the  mind,  therefore,  as  comprising  in  itself, 
and  as  being  the  sole  cause  of,  all  of  which  it  has  any 
knowledge.    That  part  of  its  thoughts,  accordingly,  if  it 
has  any,  that  correspond  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  are 
the  product  solely  of  its  own  powers,  and  are  no  more  in- 
spired or  authoritative  than  any  of  its  other  thoughts  that 
are  marked  by  equal  genius.    Tliis  theory  is  openly  main- 
tained by  Schleiermacher,  Coleridge,  Morell,  Parker,  and 
many  others.    They  are,  in  fact.  Pantheists,  holding  that 
'  either  Goil  and  the  mind,  or  God  and  the  universe,  are  one ; 
and  thus  deifying  each  individual,  raise  the  thoughts,  and 
all  the  thoughts  of  all,  to  the  same  rank  as  to  authority,  and 
preclude  the  possibility  that  any  one  should  be  any  more 
inspired  than  any  other.    Tlie  other  class  reject  the  Bible 
chiefly  because  of  the  nature  of  its  contents ;  some  alleging 
that  its  laws,  its  doctrines,  and  the  purposes  it  expresses, 
could  not  have  proceeded  from  a  being  of  infinite  intelli- 
gence and  benignity ;  and  others  asserting  that  its  state- 
ments are  marked  by  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  contradic- 
tions, that  render  it  incredible  that  it  can  have  proceeded 
from  an  all-knowing,  all-truthful,  and  all  beneficent  being. 
Mr.  Lee's  volume  is  a  most  timely  and  important  contri- 
bution to  the  vindication  of  the  Bible  from  these  assaults. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  enter  into  a  formal  confutation  of  the 
idealistic  theory  of  luint  and  Fichte,  on  which  the  inspira- 
tion and  existence  \\&el(  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  volume, 
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are  in  effect  denied  by  Schelling,  Coleridge,  and  their 
school,  who  make  each  man  his  own  Qod  and  his  own  pro 
phet ;  but,  proceeding  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  personal 
Gk)d,  and  an  external  universe,  and  that  man  is  such  a  de- 
pendent being  as  his  consciousness  proclaims  him  to  be,  he 
demonstrates,  by  a  variety  of  proofs,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God,  and  written  by  his  inspiration ;  and  gives 
answers  to  the  leading  objections  that  are  alleged  against 
its  divine  origin  and  authority. 

He  first  defines  the  nature  and  sphere  of  Inspiration.  His 
leading  doctrines  on  this  subject  are,  that  there  is  in  the 
Scriptures  a  divine  and  a  human  element,  and  that  Beve- 
lation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Inspiration. 

^  The  Bible  prcients  to  us,  in  whatever  light  we  regard  it,  two 
distinct  elements — ^the  Divine  and  the  Human.  This  is  a  matter  of 
&ct  On  the  one  hand  God  has  granted  a  Revelation ;  on  the  other, 
human  language  has  been  made  the  channel  to  convey,  and  men 
have  been  chosen  as  the  agents  to  record  it  From  this  point  all 
theories  on  the  subject  of  Revelation  take  their  rise,  and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  opinion  respecting  it  have  sprung,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  fact  referred  to  has  been  taken  into  account  There  are 
two  leading  systems  in  this  department  of  theology ;  the  one  sug- 
gested by  the  pronfinence  assigned  to  the  Divine  element,  the  other 
resulting  from  the  undue  weight  attached  to  the  Human.  The  for 
mer  of  these  systems  practicaUy  ignores  the  Human  element  of  the 
Bible,  and  fixes  its  exclusive  attention  on  the  Divine  agency  exerted 
in  its  composition.  This  system  admits,  and  can  admit  of  no  de- 
grees. .  .  .  According  to  it,  each  particular  doctrine  and  fact 
contained  in  the  Scripture,  whether  in  all  respects  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily unknown  to  the  writers,  or  which,  although  it  might  have 
been  ascertained  by  them,  they  were  not,  in  fact,  acquainted  with ; 
or,  in  fine,  everything,  whether  actually  known  to  them,  or  know- 
able  by  ordinary  means,  was  in  fact  not  only  committed  to  writing 
under  the  infallible  assistance  and  guidance  of  God,  but  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  special  and  immediate  suggestion,  embreathment, 
and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  does  tliis  hold  true  merely 
with  respect  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  the  facts  and  sentiments 
therein  recorded,  but  every  word,  phrase,  and  expression,  and  the 
order  of  their  arrangement,  was  supplied  and  dictated  to  the  writers 
by  the  Spirit  of  Goil.  For  the  present  I  shall  merely  observe,  that 
while  I  can  by  no  means  accept  this  system  as  correct,  or  consistent 
with  the  fiu^  to  be  explained,  it;will^be  my  object  V>  ^ii^x&Xa^V^ 
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ths  broadeit  extent^  all  that  iU  ntpporten  denre  to  maimiam^  namdj, 
ths  infallible  certainly^  the  indisputable  authority^  the  perfect  truik^ 
fulnese  of  every  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 

^The  characteristic  of  the  other  lystem  to  which  I  have  alladed, 
and  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the  modem  theories  of  Inspira- 
tion are  to  be  referred,  is  that  of  ascribing  undue  prominence  to  the 
Human  element  of  the  Bible.  I  must  content  myself  here  with 
briefly  stating  the  three  heads  to  which  the  varieties  of  opinion 
which  may  be  traced  to  this  source  may  be  reduced. 

^  1.  To  the  first  head  may  bo  referred  those  writers  who  have 
changed  the  formula,  *  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God/  into  '  The 
Bible  contains  the  word  of  God.*  Writers  of  this  class,  while  they 
generally  shrink  from  absolutely  drawing  the  line  between  what  is 
and  what  is  not  inspired,  yet  broadly  assert  as  well  the  possibilitj 
as  the  existence  of  imperfectionH  in  Scripture,  whether  resulting 
from  limited  knowledge,  or  inadvertence,  or  defective  memory  on 
the  part  of  its  authors.  Such  imperfections  are  often  restricted  to 
unimportant  matters. 

^  2.  Under  the  second  head  may  be  placed  the  different  hypo- 
theses which  assume  various  Degrees  of  Inspiration  ;  the  Divine  in- 
fluences by  which  the  sacred  writers  were  actuated,  being  supposed 
to  have  been  universal,  but  unequally  distributed.  The  tendency  of 
all  such  hypotheses  is  to  fine  down  to  the  minutest  point,  if  not  alto- 
gether to  deny,  the  agency  of  the  lloly  Spirit  in  pertain  portions  of 
the  Bible. 

^  3.  The  third  head  comprises  Schleiermacher  and  his  followers, 
the  Shibboleth  of  whose  school,  in  brief,  is  this,  *  The  letter  killetb, 
the  spirit  givoth  life.'  The  idea  of  Revelation,  according  to  Schleier- 
macher, is  confined  to  the  person  of  Christ ; — the  notion  of  Inspira- 
tion, ho  considers,  to  bo  one  of  completely  subordinate  importance 
in  Christianity :  the  sole  power  which  the  Bible  possesses,  of  con- 
veying a  Revelation  to  us,  consisting  in  its  aiding  in  the  awaken- 
ment  and  elevation  of  our  religious  consciousness ;  in  its  presenting 
to  us  a  mirror  of  the  history  of  Christ;  in  its  depicting  the  intense 
religious  life  of  his  first  followers ;  and  in  its  giving  us  the  letter 
through  which  the  Spirit  of  truth  may  be  brought  home  in  vitil 
experience  in  the  human  heart**  [That  is,  he  means,  it  is  a  revela- 
tion by  virtue  of  what  it  excites  the  mind  to,  not  by  what  it  communi- 
cates to  it;  it  is  the  means  of  inspiration,  just  as  the  influences  that 
awaken  the  faculties  of  a  poet  to  lofty  thoughts  are  the  means  of 
inspiration  to  him.] 

"I  now  proceed  to  that  view  of  Inspiration  to  establish  which 
will  be  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry.    .    .    . 
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^  Iq  whatever  manner  we  conceive  the  Bible  to  convey  to  ns  a 
Revelation,  we  must,  from  the  natore  of  the  case,  recognise  its  two 
elements.  Without  the  Divine  element,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  Re- 
velation ;  without  the  Human,  the  communication  from  God  would 
have  been  confined  to  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  originally 
made.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature,  tooy  teaches  us  that  God  ac- 
complishes all  his  ends  by  the  intervention  of  certain  means.  Here 
the  end  is  the  conveyance  of  Divine  truth ;  while  the  office  of  the 
means  is  to  exhibit  that  truth  in  those  aspects  in  which  it  can  be 
grasped  by  man.  That  it  should  be  possible  for  man  to  apprehend 
it,  it  must  present  itself  in  forms  that  are  within  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man conception,  and  be  clothed  in  human  language.  To  attain  this 
object)  the  same  person  which  gave  the  message  selected  the  mes- 
senger, and  the  grounds  of  this  selection  we  can  clearly  discern  to 
have  been  the  natural  capacities  and  the  opportunities,  as  well  as 
the  traits  of  individual  character  which  marked  each  sacred  writer. 
Moses  was  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  Paul  who 
had  been  the  Pagan  scholar  in  the  school  of  Tarsus,  and  the  Jewish 
scholar  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  while  by  his  Jewish  learning  he 
could  show  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  could  also  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  his  Gentile  hearers  in  the  words  of  their  own  philo- 
sophers and  poets.  No  less  conducive  to  the  successful  communica- 
tion of  Divine  truth,  was  the  calling  into  activity  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  agents  thus  chosen.  The  keen  unbending  intel- 
lect of  Paul ;  the  practical  temperament  of  James ;  the  heart  which 
throbbed  alike  with  zeal  and  love  in  the  bosom  of  John,  were  cho- 
sen in  their  time  to  convey  the  message  best  suited  to  each ;  while 
the  principle  which  linked  together  the  several  parts  of  the  chain  of 
doctrine  thus  called  inlo  being,  was  the  one  Divine  Spirit  which 
selected,  and  guided,  and  inspired  each  writer.     .     •    • 

^  According  to  the  view  here  taken,  and  which  has  been  termed 
the  *  dynamical'  theory  of  Inspiration— or  that  which  implies  such  a 
divine  influence  as  employs  roan's  faculties  according  to  their  nata* 
ral  laws — man  is  not  considered  as  being  in  any  sense  the  originator 
of  the  revelation  of  which  God  alone  is  the  source,  but  human  agency 
18  regarded  as  the  condition  under  which  the  Revelation  becomes 
known  to  others 

**  The  second  and  no  less  important  condition  is  supplied  by  the 
fact  which  must  have  forced  itself  in  some  shape  or  other  upon 
the  attention  of  every  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  which  presents 
another  phase  of  its  human  clement.  Certain  portions  of  the  Bible 
are,  strictly  speaking,  Revelations  ;  that  is,  such  as,  from  their  super- 
natural character  or  the  circumstances  of  the  writer  who  records 
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tham,  could  not  have  bcpn  known  to  liim  'nilhont  a  spttcol  comiBil- 
nication  ^m  heaven.  Other  portioiu,  HgHin,  are  not  of  thu  natnic 
The  historical  incidents,  for  raample,  recorded  in  both  ihe  Old  md 
New  Testament,  were  such  as  mast  fr«t|iH!Dtly  havu  !i«cn  familiar  lu 
tlie  sacred  nriters,  either  from  their  otworvation,  or  froni  tonrcM 
that  were  at  their  command ;  and  this  very  feet,  like  their  indiridoiil 
peculiarities,  is  employed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a*  a  vrhiclo  of  tnidi 
and  a  gronnd  of  conviction.  This  may  be  distinctly  «cii  from  tiui 
case  of  John,  who  thus  opens  his  6rst  Epistle.  '  That  which  wtt 
&om  the  beginning,  which  we  have  beard,  wliiuh  yie  hare  m«r  frith 
onr  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  npon,  and  oar  hands  have  handled 
of  the  Word  of  Life  . . .  that  which  wc  have  seen  and  heard  declan 
we  unto  yon,'  On  this  fact,  which  cannot  be  ^iosftred,  reita  ■  d»- 
tinction  which  claims  particalar  attcntJon,  as  it  forma  a  leading  iilta 
of  the  theory  adopted  in  tlte  preecnt  iii(]uiry.  The  iHtitinction  ii 
that  between  Revelation  and  Inspiration, 

"  By  Revelation  I  understand  a  direct  fomninnicatioD  from  Qod 
to  man,  either  of  snch  knowledge  as  man  could  not  of  hinuelf 
attun  t«,  because  its  sutiject-mattor  transcends  haman  sagacity  or 
hnnuQ  reason  (»nch,  for  example,  were  the  propheticAl  aDDOiio» 
ments  of  the  ftitiire,  and  the  peculiar  doctrinea  of  ChriaUaiiity),  or 
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ages.  The  Divine  origin  and  infallible  truthfiilness  of  their 
Scriptures  were  held  universally  by  the  Israelites  down 
to  the  time  of  their  national  overthrow  by  the  Komans, 
and  through  the  ages  that  followed ;  and  though  the  natnre 
of  the  divine  influence  under  which  they  were  written  has 
been  much  debated  from  the  early  centuries,  yet  it  has  been 
the  full  and  unhesitating  belief  of  the  Christian  church,  that 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  literally  the  word  of 
God,  and  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is 
no  modem  doctrine,  but  has  been  the  common  faith  of  the 
sanctified  of  every  generation  from  the  days  of  Moses,  who 
penned  the  first  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  present 
time.  It  enters,  in  fact,  into  every  act  of  genuine  faith  in 
the  teachings  of  the  sacred  word ;  for  faith  in  those  teach- 
ings, whether  they  are  laws  or  promises,  histories  of  the 
past  or  revelations  of  the  future,  contemplates  them  as  in- 
dubitably from  God,  and  as  a  reliable  and  authoritative 
communication  from  him ;  not  as  possibly  only  or  hypo- 
thetically  from  him.  The  moment  an  historical  statement, 
a  doctrine,  a  promise,  or  a  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible 
is  contemplated  as  only  possibly  or  hypothetically  commu- 
nicated by  God,  faith  in  it  as  from  him  is  impossible. 

In  his  third  Lecture  he  shows  that  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  equally 
inspired  and  of  equal  authority.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
interest;  as  recently  it  is  not  only  denied  by  a  large 
party  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  word  of  Gkni  ;  but  others 
who  profess  to  receive  the  New  Testament  as  inspired,  main- 
tain that  the  Old  is  not  in  any  measure  a  rule  of  faith ; 
while  a  still  larger  class  neglect  and  depreciate  it  as  though 
it  had  lost  its  use  and  were  superseded  by  the  gospel.  Mr. 
Waldegrave,  for  example,  and  his  coadjutor  in  the  Prince- 
ton Review,  hold  it,  as  we  have  shown  on  another  page,  to 
be  so  enigmatical  and  obscure,  that  it  is  not  to  be  interpret- 
ed by  itself  by  the  proper  laws  of  its  language  and  symbols. 
It  must  first  be  ascertained  from  the  New  Testament  what 
the  will  of  God  is  on  all  the  subjects  respecting  which  he  has 
made  a  revelation  ;  and  then  the  Old  Testament,  no  matter 
what  its  language  expresses,  must  be  construed  in  harmony 
with  that.  But  that  is  in  the  most  flagrant  contradiction 
to  the  representations  of  those  Scriptures  themseU«^V2A>& 
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animpeaclimentof  thejiigticeandwitwiomofOod.  For  it  im- 
plies tliattlie  Israeli  tea  h&d  no  certain  knuwledifeoftbebiBto- 
ricB,  the  laws,  the  jiroraiseB,  or  the  proplieciea  of  their  own 
Testament,  and  conseqaently  were  not  ^lilty  in  disregud- 
iog  them',  and  thence  were  thevietiingof  injitattceiDall  the 
ptinishiuents  with  which  they  were  smiHen  for  their  dWobe- 
dience.  For  how  could  they  have  any  knowiodge  of  the 
import  of  their  Scriptures,  if  they  ore  bo  enij^attcal  aod 
tmcertain  that  they  caoDot  be  interpreted  by  theins>elvc»  by 
the  proper  laws  of  language  and  of  symbols  t  Aod  if  then 
were  no  means  withiu  the  reach  of  the  Israelites  by  wfaidi 
they  could  ascertain  their  meaning,  how  conld  they  be 
blameable  for  not  uuderBtAoding  and  obeying  th«m  I  Bot 
this  alleged  UQintelligiblenesa  is  in  direct  contfodtctioo  to 
their  own  representations.  God  Iiimself  everywhere  exhifajis 
bis  laws,  his  promises,  his  predictionH,  and  the  bibtory  c^hia 
dealings  with  his  people  and  other  nations,  as  perfectly 
iotelligible ;  the  prophets  present  all  tlieir  commands,  their 
rebukes,  tlieir  threats,  their  promises,  and  their  prodictiooi, 
as  within  the  comprehension  of  their  hearers;  the  piovs 
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11668  of  the  Old  Testament,  Mr.  Lee  ably  combata,  and 
shows  that  the  New  Testament  itself  represents  it  as 
written  by  inspiration,  and  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
everywhere  recognise  and  appeal  to  it  as  the  word  of  God, 
and  of  the  most  absolute  trnthfulness  and  authority.  Christ 
said,  ^^  Search  the  Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament, — for  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  me ;''  and  in  a  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse,  an  angel  from  heaven  declared :  ^'  The  testi- 
mony of  Jesus — is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy;"  that  is,  the 
great  theme  of  the  prophetic  Spirit  is,  a  testimony  re- 
specting Jesus.  Christ  everywhere  made  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  basis  of  his  teaching,  and  assumed  and  implied  in 
all  his  discourses  that  whatever  is  exhibited  in  it  as  the  will 
of  Gt)d,  a  truth,  or  a  fact,  was  indubitably  such.  That 
character  is  ascribed  to  it  also  by  the  apostles.  They  allege 
its  laws,  its  promises,  its  narratives,  its  predictions  as  of  in- 
dubitable truth ;  whatever  they  proved  by  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  treat  as  proved  by  divine  testimony ;  and  they 
claimed  that  all  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death, 
and  the  objects  of  liis  mediation,  were  foreshown  there.  Paul 
affirms  that  in  his  witness  for  Jesus  to  small  and  great,  he 
aaid,  ^^None  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets 
and  Moses  did  say  should  come." 

In  his  fourth  Lecture,  Mr.  Lee  treats  of  the  prophetic 
office,  and  the  different  modes  in  which  revelations  were 
made  to  the  prophets;  and  in  the  fifth,  of  the  attestations  to 
those  revelations  by  miracles  and  prophecy ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  points,  on  which  we  cannot  wholly 
assent  to  his  views,  he  handles  them  witli  ability. 

In  his  sixtli  Lecture,  he  presents  the  proofs  from  the  Scrip- 
tures tliemselves  in  the  representations  of  the  writers,  the 
promises  to  them  of  divine  aid,  and  the  nature  of  that 
which  they  record,  that  they  were  written  by  inspira- 
tion. 

The  theme  of  his  seventh  Lecture — the  quotations  from 
the  ancient  Scriptures  by  the  New  Testament  writers — is  of 
great  interest.  Those  references  to  the  Old  Testament 
consist  of  two  classes ;  those  which  are  strictly  prophetical ; 
and  tliose  in  which  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
employed  in  the  expression  of  Christian  doctrine.  In 
reg^urd  to  the  relation  in  which  these  passages  ara  alk^gad^ 
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Mr.  Lee  maintains  that  it  is  always  in  their  grammatical, 
never  in  an  arbitrary  allegorical  sense. 

^  While  the  authors  of  the  Now  Testament)  by  their  full  appreci- 
ation of  the  deeper  meaning  conveyed  in  the  words  of  earlier  sacred 
writers,  show  how  widely  they  differ  from  that  class  of  expositoiii 
who  see  no  further  intent  in  the  language  of  inspiration  than  its 
naked  literal  signification ;  they  are  at  the  same  time  as  widely  op- 
posed to  that  other  class  which  fixes  its  exclusive  attention  upon  the 
allegorical  or  mystical  sense  of  Scripture.  From  this  latter  school 
the  inspired  penmen  arc  severed  by  broad  lines  of  distinction.  In 
the  first  place,  they  assert  unconditionally  the  literal  signification 
and  historical  reality  of  every  narrative  in  the  Bible ;  insisting, 
nevertheless,  upon  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  import  which  under- 
lies the  earthly  record.  Secondly,  their  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
unfolds  what  the  passage  to  be  intCTpreted,  taken  in  strict  connexion 
with  its  context,  actually  does  mean ;  tn  no  instance  exhibiting  the 
eapririoue  and  arbitrary  subtlety  of  allegorical  expositors^  tkeir  umui' 
hiral  applications^  or  overstrained  ingenuity.  And  thirdly,  their 
expositions  invariably  refer  to  the  grand  design  of  promoting  the 
moral  welfare  of  man." — Pp.  310,  311. 

This  18  a  point  of  great  moment ;  for  if  all  the  historic 
and  prophetic  passages  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  are 
employed  in  their  literal  grammatical  sense,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  an  allegorical  meaning,  then  their  nse  in  that 
sense  overthrows  the  theory  of  Dr.  Fairbaim  and  others, 
that  the  predictive  meaning  of  the  prophecies  is  not  thar 
literal,  but  a  remoter  and  mystical  sense,  of  which  their 
literal  meaning  is  the  mere  representative.  We  wish  much 
to  see  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, statement  of  the  relations  in  which  they  are  employed, 
and  solution  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  are  attended 

In  his  last  Lecture  he  treats  of  the  objections  that  are 
offered  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the 
ground,  Ist,  of  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  sacred  writers 
with  each  other ;  2d,  of  their  inconsistencies  with  unin- 
spired historians ;  and  3d,  of  their  contradiction  to  the  facts 
of  science;  and  he  shows  that  none  of  these  objections  can 
be  proved  to  be  valid  ;  that  to  those  of  them  that  are  of 
chief  importance,  ample  answers  are  given  ;  and  that  of  the 
othera  iher«  aro  volc^^  y^^^^^  ^utiona  as  to  disarm  diem 
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of  their  power.  Of  the  first  class,  many  are  removed  by  a 
just  exposition  of  the  text ;  and  others,  those  especially  that 
relate  to  nnmbere,  by  supposition  of  an  error  of  transcriben, 
which  the  fact  that  die  various  readings  springing  from  that 
cause — though  generally  of  little  moment — are  very  nume- 
rous, renders  legitimate.  Of  the  second  class,  a  portion  are 
set  aside  by  the  fact  that  no  such  contradiction,  as  is  alleged, 
exists  between  the  sacred  and  uninspired  writers  ;  and 
the  others,  by  the  consideration  that  the  objectors  proceed 
in  them  on  the  assumption  that  the  statements  of  unin- 
spired writers  are  to  be  taken  as  of  course  true ;  which 
is  to  beg  the  point  to  be  proved,  and  is  against  their  known 
character.  Those  of  the  third  class  are  answered  with 
equal  effect  The  pretence  that  the  representation  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  contradicts  the  facts 
of  astronomy,  is  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  those 
who  offer  it  For  that  and  similar  language  is  descriptive 
simply  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  orbs  as  they  ap- 
pear to  the  senses,  and  accords  with  the  conceptions  man- 
kind universally  form  of  their  appearances.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  all  nations  and  of  all  classes,  learned  as  well  as 
unlearned,  and  astronomers  as  well  as  those  who  are  not 
aware  that  those  appearances  are  caused  by  the  motions  of 
the  earth,  and  not  by  the  sun,  planets,  and  stars ;  and  it  is 
as  expressive  of  facts  as  they  appear  to  the  senses,  as  the 
language  of  scientific  astronomy  is  of  the  causes  of  those 
appearances,  as  they  are  known  to  the  intellect  The  pro- 
text  that  the  facts  of  geology  contradict  the  statements  of 
the  Scriptures  is  equally  groundless,  though  the  proper 
proof  of  it  is  not  given  by  Mr.  Lee.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
none  of  ih^  facts  of  the  science  can  be  shown  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  second 
placet  the  assumption  by  geologists  that  the  earth  has  ex- 
isted through  an  immensely  longer  period  than  the  Scrip- 
tures represent,  is  founded,  not  on  the  facts  of  geology,  but 
on  a  gratuitous  and  false  hypothesis  respecting  the  agents 
or  causes  by  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  brought 
into  its  present  state.  A  mere  inference  from  a  theory 
founded  on  such  an  unscientific  ground,  is  not  a  demon- 
strated truth,  and  cannot  contribute  anything  towards  con- 
victing the  Scriptures  of  contradicting  science* 
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The  general  view  of  reyelation  and  inspiration  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Lee  is  nndonbtedly  correct,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  consideration  that  from  the  law  of  onr  natore  we 
cannot  receive  a  train  of  thought,  any  more  than  we  can 
oommnnicate  one,  unless  it  is  clothed  in  language.  Lan- 
guage, at  least  after  childhood,  is  as  absolutely  the  yehide 
of  thought  to  us,  as  it  is  of  our  expression  of  it  We  think 
in  words,  as  uniformly,  and  as  necessarily  generally,  as  we 
communicate  our  thoughts  in  them.  It  is  not  possible,  in- 
deed, that  a  law  like  the  decalogue  for  example,  should  be 
communicated  to  man  as  a  law  enjoined  hy  Ghdj  except 
through  the  medium  of  words.  For  there  is  no  method  of 
commanding  and  prohibiting,  but  through  words.  An  ex- 
pression of  will  must  be  made  by  signs  of  that  will,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  such  a  will  as  those  commands  and 
prohibitions  express,  but  words.  A  parent,  for  example, 
would  find  it  literally  impossible,  except  through  words,  to 
convey  to  a  child  as  a  command  firom  God,  the  injunction, 
*^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain :" 
as  a  name  and  the  use  of  it,  is  only  possible  in  speech.  So 
also  of  the  commands,  ^^  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy ;"  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Qoi 
giveth  thee ;"  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  in  distinction  from 
'^  thou  shalt  not  steal ;"  if  the  thoughts  themselves  could  be 
infused  into  the  mind  as  conceptions,  there  could  be  no  in- 
dication that  they  were  any  more  than  conceptions,  unlesB 
they  were  expressed  in  language.  God's  injunction  of  them 
as  laws  could  only  be  made  by  signs  of  his  will :  and  there 
are  no  signs,  except  words,  of  commands  and  prohibitions. 
From  the  nature  therefore  of  what  God  reveals  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  law  of  our  minds  on  the  other,  a  large  share  of 
the  revelations  he  has  made  to  men,  and  that  are  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  were  necessarily  made  through  the  medium  of 
language  ;  or  were  clothed,  as  they  were  communicated  to 
the  prophets,  in  words.  The  only  revelations  that  were  not 
conveyed  through  words,  were  made  through  symbols — or 
representative  agents,  objects,  and  acts;  and  they,  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  were  described  by  the  prophetB 
and  recorded  in  words.  All  the  revelations,  then,  con- 
tained in  the  B%\^  oS  ^wVs&t^  ^^rat^  «kfa«  are  made  the 
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mediom,  were  originallj  conveyed  in  words  to  the  prophets 
who  received  them,  and  doubtless  in  identicallj  those  in 
which  thej  are  now  expressed,  as  absolutely  as  they  are 
now  conveyed  to  us  through  that  medium ;  and  the  words 
were  as  much  determined  by  the  revealing  Spirit,  as  the 
thoughts  themselves  were  which  they  were  employed  to 
express.  The  inspiring  agency  of  the  Spirit,  in  prompting 
the  prophets  to  record  these  revelations,  accordingly 
secured  the  use  of  the  words  in  which  they  were  revealed, 
and  are  now  expressed,  as  naturally  and  necessarily  as  it 
secured  the  record  of  the  thoughts  that  were  reveal^,  and 
in  the  exact  forms  and  relations  of  their  original  revelation. 

The  denial  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is 
thus  not  only  at  war  with  the  representations  of  the  Scrip* 
tores  themselves,  but  is  in  contradiction  to  the  law  of  our 
minds,  that  our  thoughts  are  uniformly  and  necessarily 
clothed  in  language. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Lee's  Lectures  are  a  very  learned, 
able,  and  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  point, 
an  accurate  work ;  far  more  clear  in  its  principles,  and 
comprehensive  and  thorough  in  its  investigations,  than  any 
other  we  have  seen.  Its  value  is  augmented  greatly  by 
a  large  body  of  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  medieval 
and  modem  authors  on  the  subject,  and  critical  and  his- 
torical notes,  in  which  he  confutes  the  rationalistic  notions 
of  Schleiermacher,  Coleridge,  Morell,  and  other  writers 
of  that  class,  who  have  exerted  so  large  an  injSuence  in 
discrediting  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  volume  will 
be  especially  serviceable  to  those  in  the  sacred  profession. 
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Luke  xxiii.  32.  ^^  And  there  were  also  two  others :  male- 
factors, led  with  him  to  be  put  to  death."  * 

^  In  th«  folio  •dition  of  th«  MithdHied  tranaUUon,  pnUiihed  in  1611*. and 
in  msny  Uter  •ditioni,  thia  T«ne  it  printed,  **  And  than  ware  alao  two  othar 
malafratM  lad  Willi  him,"  4a.  In  aoma  ol  Um  aariiar  Bkigliah  TaniMa  it  ii 
bfMarrandarad :  ^'And  tharawara  two otUn^ wUah waca arU dow^NMlC 


JTote  on  Serijpiim^  [Av^ 

In  such  company  was  our  blessed  Lord  taken  to  the  place 
of  cracifixion ;  thus  fulfilling  Isa.  liii.  12,  ^^  He  was  num* 
bered  with  the  transgressors."  When  we  suffer  nnjustlj 
for  any  cause,  we  naturally  desire  that  we  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  who  are  really  guilty  of  crimes.  But 
in  this  life  just  discriminations  are  not  always  made.  God 
in  his  providence  often  permits  his  true  and  faithful  ser- 
vants to  be  confounded,  in  the  judgment  of  men,  with  those 
who  are  his  enemies. 

Matt  xxvii.  33.  ''  And  when  they  were  come  to  a  place 
called  Golgotha,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  of  a  sknll — ^" 

The  word  GhlgotKa  is  transferred  into  our  version  from  the 
Greek  text  In  the  Uebrew  it  properly  signifies  the  head. 
Tlie  same  word  occurs  in  Exod.  xvi.  16,  where  it  is  translated 
persons ;  and  in  Num.  i.  2,  where  it  is  rendered  by  the 
word  names.  It  occurs  also  in  2  Kings  ix.  35,  where  it  is 
translated  skull;  in  the  ancient  Greek  translation  K^mitp, 
from  which  we  get  the  word  cranium,  and  in  the  Vulgate 
(or  ancient  Latin  translation)  Calvariumj  from  whence  the 
supposed  place  of  the  crucifixion  has  been  called  Mount 
Calvary. 

The  common  opinion  of  commentators  is,  fhat  this  place 
was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  appointed  place 
for  the  execution  of  criminals.  Grotius,  however,  found  in 
Joshua  V.  9,  as  he  supposed,  a  prophetical  allusion  to  this 
place,  and  the  event  which  was  now  about  to  take  place. 

Some  commentators  adopting  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  con- 
nect with  it  a  tradition  which  prevailed  extensively  in  the 
early  Christian  church,  that  Adam,  the  father  of  our  race, 
was  buried  there ;  and  that  God  so  ordered  it,  that  the  re- 
proach of  man  (that  is,  his  sin)  should  be  expiated  at  the 
very  place  where  the  first  sinner  of  mankind  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  transgression.  Following  out  the  same  idea, 
they  even  understand  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul  in 
Eph.  V.  14,  as  if  they  were  primarily  addressed  to  Adam. 


A^  Both  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  omit  the  word  other.  "  And  there  wen 
tw<^eyil  doers  led  with  him  to  be  slain.^  The  error  of  the  authorized  rereioB 
is  oorreoted  in  modem  editioDs,  as  above.  Th«  Rhemish  yersion  is:  "And 
there  were  led  also  other  two,  malefactors^  with  him  to  be  execnted."  Wiek- 
liff  renders  thtit :  *'  Also  other  tweie  wicked  men  wertn  led  with  hym  to  bs 
ilayiL* 
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It  is  nnnecefisarj  to  say,  that  we  have  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  burial-place  of  Adam,  and  all  such  interpretations, 
without  facts  to  support  them,  are  at  best  nothing  better 
than  fanciful  conjectures.  Still  we  may,  without  rashness, 
80  far  adopt  the  idea  of  Grotius,  that  the  reproach  of  man 
was  at  that  time  and  place  rolled  away  or  removed ;  inas- 
much as  a  way  was  at  that  time  opened,  in  wliich  God 
could  be  just,  and  yet  justify  those  who  believe  in  Jesus. 
— See  Vossius'  Harm,  lib  ii.  cap.  vi.  §  16,  for  a  full  account 
of  this  tradition. 

Matt  xxvii.  84.  "  They  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink,  min- 
gled widi  gall,  and  when  he  had  tasted  thereof  he  would 
not  drink." 

K  we  turn  to  Mark  xv.  28,  we  find  a  different  statement, 
which  has  caused  the  commentators  difficulty.  Mark  says : 
^^  And  they  gave  him  to  drink  wine  mingled  with  myrrh, 
but  he  received  it  not" 

Tlie  whole  difficulty  disappears  the  moment  we  receive 
the  assertions  of  both  evangelists  as  true.  We  have  observed 
repeatedly  that  each  evangelist  omits  some  thing  that 
another  supplies.  Accordingly  we  are  to  believe  that  three 
potions  were  offered  our  Lord,  viz.  two  at  the  place  called 
Golgotha,  and  the  third,  after  he  had  been  some  time  on 
the  cross.  That  mentioned  by  Matthew  was  no  doubt 
offered  him  in  malice  and  derision.  That  mentioned  by 
Mark  had  intoxicating  qualities,  and  was  commonly  given 
on  such  occasions.  We  are  here  informed  that  he  refused 
botli.  We  should  read  in  this  connexion  the  sixty-ninth 
Psalm,  some  portions  of  which  can  only  apply  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (see  v.  21).  To  this  cruelty,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  Moses  alludes  Dent,  xxxii.  82.  A  reason 
why  the  potion  mentioned  by  Mark  should  be  refused,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  priestly  office  or  act  our  Lord  was  then 
performing.  He  was  about  to  lay  his  body  as  a  victim  upon 
the  altar,  and  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  our  great 
High  Priest,  and  the  law  commanded  Aaron,  "Do  not 
drink  wino  nor  strong  drink,  thou  nor  thy  sons  with  thee, 
when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  Levit. 
X.  8,  9. 

Luke  xxiii.  88.  "And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place 
called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him." 
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Tiie  word  Calvary  Jn  this  veise,  and  the  word  nbuB  la 
Matt.  :Lxyi\.  ZZ,  are  only  diSerent  traoslations  of  tbe  Mue 
word,  90  that  we  might  read  thift  v«reo  tliiia:  "And  wb« 
they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called  tkttH^  thefe 
they  crucified  him,"  The  same  place,  we  have  »eeii,  wu 
also  called  Golgotha,  Whether  this  place  was  propcily 
a  mount  may  well  be  doubted.  But  withoat  enlarging  oa 
this  topic,  we  may  dwell  a  moment  opoQ  the  diTine  oiopli* 
city  of  the  evangelists.  They  only  say  :  "  ibcre  thuyoracl- 
lied  him."  Tlioy  express  no  astoniuhment,  or  compaBiaii, 
or  feeling;  they  indulge  in  no  reflection  on  the  event;  Bo- 
thing  declamatory,  nothing  homiletic.  They  do  not  doKrfli* 
the  form  of  the  cross — as  some  commentators  oesay  to  do^ 
although  several  diSerent  fortns  were  used,  nor  do  tbey 
speak  of  the  nails  by  which  he  was  fastened,  nor  eipliia 
how  it  was  done,  or  by  whom.  All  they  say  is,  "  there  tliey 
cnicified  him."  It  is  only  from  the  history  of  the  resturw- 
tinn  that  we  learn  that  nails  were  driven  through  bis  haods 
atid  hi^  feet.  Who,  without  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Bpirii, 
could  thi^  briefiy  speak  of  the  ornel  death  of  a  mncb  loved 
frii>n<)  I      \V lien  tlio  evftno'AliBlA  wmt«  th(x«n  linnf  narv«ii«B 
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The  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  in  such  oompany  would 
naturally  incline  the  popular  mind  to  believe  that  he  also 
was  a  malefactor.  But  had  they  understood  their  own  pro- 
phets, which  were  read  in  their  hearing  every  Sabbath  day 
(Acts  xiii.  27),  they  would  have  perceived  that  such  com- 
panionship in  suffering,  so  far  from  casting  a  doubt  upon 
his  innocence,  proved  his  Divine  mission :  for  it  was  writ- 
ten of  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected,  according  to  their 
own  prophets  (Luke  xxiv.  25-27),  that  thus  should  he  suffer. 
For  Mark  adds,  citing  Is.  liii.  12 : — 

Mark  xv.  28.  ''  And  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled  which 
saith,  and  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,"  that  is, 
he  was  treated  as  though  he  were  himself  a  transgressor. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  these  words  of  Isaiah  of  any 
other  than  the  Messiah.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the 
Jews  did  apply  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah,  and  the 
Chaldeo  paraphrase  (see  Walton's  Polyglot)  expressly 
names  him  as  the  person  intended.  It  is  true  the  author  of 
that  paraphrase  takes  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  changing 
the  predictions  of  ignominy  and  sufferings  into  victories  and 
triumphs,  answerable  to  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  worthy, 
as  he  supposes,  of  the  dignity  of  Messiah.  But  the  text  of 
the  prophet,  which  remains  uncorrupted,  is  irreconcilable 
with  tlie  paraphrase,  while  the  paraphrast  admits  that  the 
Messiah  is  the  person  really  intended  by  the  prophet 

Ilad  our  Lord  therefore  suffered  in  company  with  just 
men,  this  prediction  would  not  have  been  accomplislied. 
In  tlie  strict  sense,  indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
have  been  numbered  in  this  world  with  any  who  were  not 
transgressors ;  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God  (Rom.iii.23).  Butitisnotin  this  sensetlie  prophet  is  to 
be  understood.  lie  means  flagrant  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  men,  as  well  as  tlie  laws  of  God.  Tliere  is  also  a  further 
intimation,  which  must  bo  noticed.  It  is  probable  the  Jews 
expected  that  God  would  make  some  distinction  between 
him  and  the  notorious  offenders  with  whom  he  was  joined, 
if  be  were  really  tlie  promised  Messiah. 

Tliis  will  appear  as  we  proceed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  at 
present,  that  the  absence  of  divine  interposition,  to  save 
him  from  the  pains  and  death  of  the  cross,  completed  the 
parallel  intended  by  the  prophet  in  these  worda.    ^  He  waa 
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numbered  with  the  transgressors,"  that  is,  until  he  had 
finished  the  work  of  redemption. 

We  observe,  however,  the  words  of  the  prophet  are  inde- 
finite. He  does  not  say  with  how  many  transgressors,  nor 
define  the  place  among  them  he  should  occupy.  But  the 
providence  of  God  so  arranged  these  particulars,  as  to  give 
even  to  his  sufierings  and  shame,  tlie  distinction  and 
dignity  which  belonged  to  him  as  Messiah.  His  cross  was 
converted  into  a  tribunal  or  place  of  regal  power,  and 
planted  between  those  of  tlie  two  criminals,  at  his  right 
and  left,  who,  represented  the  two  great  classes  into  which 
he  will,  at  the  great  day,  divide  all  others  (Matt  xxv.  33) ; 
and  from  this  place  of  suffering  he  actually  dispensed  par- 
don to  one  of  the  malefactors,  while  ho  left  the  other  to  die 
in  his  crimes. 

Luke  xxiii.  34.  ^^  Then  said  Jesus,  Father  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  our  Lord,  in  these  words, 
prayed  only  for  the  soldiers  who  were  nailing  him  to  the 
cross,  and  that  the  prayer  was  in  fact  uttered  while  they 
were  performing  that  act.  Others  suppose  our  Lord 
intended  to  include  all  who  were  in  any  way  instrumental 
in  procuring  his  sufierings,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  trne 
sense  of  the  petition.  That  the  sins  of  the  different  actors 
were  unequal,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Koman  soldiers, 
it  is  probable,  were  much  less  enlightened  than  their  governor, 
and  he  had  much  less  knowledge  of  divine  things  than  the 
most  unlettered  Jew.  Then  again,  among  the  Jews  there 
were  different  degrees  of  knowledge.  Still,  none  of  them 
were  aware  of  the  sin  they  were  committing ;  because  they 
did  not  understand  their  own  Scriptures,  but  to  a  large 
extent  had  lost  their  true  meaning  by  false  expositions. 
Tlie  apostle  Peter  allades  to  their  ignorance  in  extenuation 
of  their  guilt  (Acts  iii.  17),  while  he  charges  their  act  upon 
them  as  a  crime,  notwithstanding  it  was  done  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Acts  ii. 
23).  The  apostle  Paul  also  declares  (1  Cor.  ii.  8),  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  none  of  the  princes  (or  great  ones)  of 
this  world  knew  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  person,  and  this 
ignorance  was  necessary,  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  purposie^^  fox  Vi^  IbAy  known  really  and  truly  that 
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he  was  Gk)d,  manifeet  in  the  flesb,  the  Lord  of  glory,  they 
would  not  have  crucified  him.  And  upon  this  ground 
partly  we  suppose  our  Lord  declared,  that  sins  against  the 
Son  of  man  (that  is,  all  sins  committed  against  his  person, 
while  he  tabernacled  in  the  flesh)  were  pardonable,  while 
those  committed  against  the  Holy  Ghost  could  not  be  par- 
doned- (Matt.  iii.  28,  29,  30 ;  Matt.  xii.  31,  32 ;  Luke  xii. 
10).  Without  entering  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  this  diflference,  it  will  be  suflicient  for  the  present  to  say, 
that  it  depended  in  part  upon  the  difference  between 'the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  dispensation  of  our  Lord's  personal 
ministry,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Son 
of  man  came  to  suffer  and  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  ransom 
for  many.  Tlie  efiicacy  of  his  atonement  extended  even  to 
the  greatest  of  sins  against  his  person  ;  that,  even,  of  taking 
the  life,  which  he  came  to  lay  down.  But  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  respect  to  a  new  dispensation,  nor  can 
it  (as  the  sin  against  the  Saviour's  person)  result  in  any 
such  consequence.  It  issues  in  no  shedding  of  blood,  where- 
by to  remove  its  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  sinner  can 
only  place  before  himself  the  fearful  expectation  of  a  com- 
ing judgment  and  fiery  indignation  which  will  destroy,  not 
save  him. 

In  this  prayer,  we  have  a  means  of  judging  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Saviour's  mercy.  Though  the  priests  and  rulers 
were  actuated  by  hatred  and  envy,  yet  he  imputes  their 
crime  ratlier  to  their  ignorance  than  to  these  causes.  His 
prayer  is  general,  and  for  all  without  distinction.  He  par- 
dons them,  and  asks  pardon  for  them,  at  the  very  time 
they  were  adding  derision  and  blasphemy  to  his  sufferings. 
Had  he  not  been  truly  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  disposer  of 
his  own  gifts,  justice  would  have  regulated  and  givea 
limits  to  his  petitions.  But  as  sovereign,  he  was  free,  and 
as  the  Son  of  God,  he  had  the  power  over  all  that  he  asked ' 
of  his  Fatlier ;  and  from  his  cross  he  put  up  his  unqualified 
petition :  "  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
tliey  do." 

How  forcibly  does  this  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  im- 
press the  exhortations  of  Paul  in  Kom.  xii.  9-21. 
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Johi\  ziz.  19. 


Mark  zv.  26. 
Matt,  xxvii.  37. 

Luke  xxiii.  38. 


^'  And  Pilate  wrote  a  title"  {probdUy  at 
the  time  qf  hie  finally  paeeing  eenience), 
'^  The  Buper^riptiou  of  his  acciisation," 
''  And  they  set  it  up  over  his  head" 
(on  the  cross,  John  xix.  19). 
^^  in  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  He- 
brew. 

John  xix.  19.     j    "  And  the  writing  was," 

Matt,  xxvii.  37.  [   "  This  is  Jesus" 

John  xix.  19.     )    "  Of  Nazareth,  the  king  of  the  Jews." 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  Bomans  to  denote  either  by  a 
writing  or  by  the  voice  of  a  herald  or  some  minister  of  jus- 
tice, the  cause  for  which  the  condemned  person  suffered. 
When  a  writing  was  used,  it  was  suspended  from  the  instru- 
ment of  his  punishment,  or  from  some  other  object  near. 
A  similar  custom  prevails,  it  is  said,  at  present  in  Turkey. 
The  Bomans  called  it  the  Titiduej  Sueton.  inXlalig.  cap.  32, 
in  Domit.  cap.  10.  John  calls  it  by  the  same  name,  xix. 
19 ;  Luke  xxiii.  38,  uses  the  word  Epigraph.  We  find  an 
example  of  this  custom  in  the  account  we  have  received 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  the  apostle 
John. 

If  we  compare  these  epigraphs  or  superecriptions  as  they 
are  given  us  by  the  four  evangelists,  they  all  differ  slightly. 
According  to  Matthew  it  was  as  follows:  ^^Tbis  is  Jesus, 
theking  of  the  Jevoe^^  According  to  Mark  it  was  simply, 
"  Tlie  king  of  the  Jews."  According  to  Luke,  "  This  is  tht 
king  of  the  JeweP  Finally,  John  reads  it,  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  king  if  the  JeweP  This  discrepancy  has  been 
urged  as  an  objection  against  the  inspiration  of  the  evan- 
gelists, but  without  any  just  ground.  Observe — that  accord- 
ing to  all  the  evangelists  the  superscription  ended  with  the 
words,  "  The  king  of  the  Jews."  Matthew  prefixes  to  these 
words,  "This  is  Jesus;"  Luke  the  words,  "This  is,"  and 
John  the  words,  "  Jeeue  of  NazwrethP  The  variation  does 
not  at  all  afiect  the  substance  of  the  writing.  But  we  may 
account  for  it  in  tliis  way :  Pilate  wrote  it  in  three  different 
languages,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  slightly  varied  it 
in  each  language.  Let  tlie  objector  prove  that  he  did  not. 
Thus  in  the  Greek,  he  may  have  written,  "This  is  the  king 
of  the  Jews/'  while  in  Latin  he'may  have  inserted  the  name 
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Jesus,  ^'  This  is  Jesiis,  the  king  of  the  Jews.*^  Still  differently 
he  may  have  worded  the  inscription  in  Hebrew,  ^^  Jesus,  the 
Nazarene  (for  that  is  the  word  actually  used  by  John),  the 
king  of  the  Jews."  Indeed  it  is  far  more  probable  that  such 
slight  variations  existed  in  the  original  compositions  of 
Pilate,  than  that  he  (Pilate)  should  have  translated  the  sen- 
tence first  written,  word  by  word,  with  exact  literality  into 
the  other  two  languages.  Assuming  that  such  was  the  fact, 
each  evangelist  gives  the  inscription  in  that  one  of  the  forms 
which  he  preferred,  translating  it  (if  he  selected  the  Latin 
or  the  Hebrew)  into  the  Greek  language  with  substantial 
accuracy.  Kor  was  it  necessary  that  the  evangelists  should ' 
preserve  the  several  forms  unmixed.  They  wrote  in  a  lan- 
guage different  from  those  in  which  two  of  the  superscript 
tions  were  composed,  and  in  so  far  as  the  cause  or  accusation 
set  forth  in  these  various  titles  was  concerned,  they  performed 
the  office  of  translators,  and  as  such,  it  was  their  object  to 
give  the  sense  rather  than  the  form  of  the  original  words. 

John  xix.  20-22.  "  This  title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews 
(for  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  nigh  unto  the 
city,  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin). 
Then  said  the  Chief  Priests  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate :  Write 
not  '  The  king  of  the  Jews,'  but  that  he  said,  ^  I  am  the 
king  of  the  Jews.' " 

We  learn  from  this  passage  what  the  Chief  Priests  con- 
sidered the  substance  of  the  superscription  in  every  one  of 
the  forms  in  which  it  was  composed.  It  was  the  official 
title  ascribed  by  Pilate  to  Jesus. 

But  why  should  Pilate  write  the  superscription  in  three 
languages!  Tlie  Jews  would  have  preferred  that  none 
should  be  written  rather  than  such  a  one  as  this,  or  if  this 
must  be  adopted,  they  would  have  preferred  it  in  the  lan- 
guage least  understood.  Ko  doubt  Divine  Providence 
designed  this  arrangement  for  the  more  extensive  promulga- 
tion of  the  truth  it  contained.  As  to  Pilate's  motive,  we 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  he  caused  it  to  be  written 
in  Latin  because  it  was  the  language  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  most  proper  to  be  used  in  all  official  public  acts.  It 
was  thought  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  magistrate, 
in  the  times  of  the  republic,  to  speak  only  in  Latin  on  pub- 
lic occauons  (YaL  Max.  b.  2,  o.  9^  §  2V    '^Vv^^  "^"^ 
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emperor,  was  a  great  gtickUr  for  this  point  of  Boman 
dignity  (Suet,  in  Tib.  c.  71).  The  inscription  was  probably 
first  written  in  Latin.  A  similar  one  was  also  written  in 
Hebrew,  probably  because  it  was  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  in  Greek  probably  because  many  Hellenist 
Jews,  from  different  countries,  were  present  at  that  feast, 
and  understood  no  other  language  but  the  Greek,  which 
indeed  was  very  common  in  Palestine. 

The  inscription  was  probably  written  in  large  letters  so 
that  it  was  legible  at  a  distance.  It  was  put  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  where  all  persons  passing  by  could  not  fail  to  see 
it,  and  the  only  reason  it  announced  for  the  mournful  spec- 
tacle, was  tlie  fact  that  he  was  '^  the  king  of  the  Jews." 
To  the  mind  of  a  Jew  at  that  time,  this  title  was  equiva- 
lent to  Messiah  or  Christ ;  the  great  king  promised  by  the 
prophets  and  expected  by  the  nation  from  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Tlie  Magi  or  wise  men  from  the  East,  Herod, 
the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  so  understood  this  title 
(Matt  ii.  1-6). 

By  this  superscription,  therefore,  Pilate  virtually  declared 
him  to  be  the  Messiah — as  truly  as  the  evangelist  Matthew 
did  when  he  described  him  as  the  Christ  the  Son  of  David, 
the  Son  of  Abraham  (Matt.  i.  1).  Thus  understood,  we  can 
imagine  how  offensive  this  designation  must  have  been  to 
the  Priests  who  had  so  perseveringly  demanded  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  was  the  testimony  of  the  judge 
and  governor  against  them,  as  the  murderers  of  their  own 
Messiah ;  of  that  king  who  was  the  expectation  and  the 
glory  of  the  nation.  They  felt  the  force  of  the  epigraph, 
as  their  appeal  to  Pilate  showed.  Some  persons  perceive 
in  it  a  sneer  at  the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  an  insinuation 
that  such  would  be  the  end  of  all  who  should  assume  that 
character  in  opposition  to  the  Koman  power;  but  we  take  a 
different  view,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  passage  next 
noticed. 

John  xix.  22.  "  Pilate  answered,  what  I  have  written  I 
have  written." 

We  learn  from  this  passage  that  Pilate  regarded  the  super- 
scription as  his  own  act,  and  whatever  might  have  been  his 
motive  in  preparing  it,  he  declared  by  this  title  a  momen- 
tous truth,  as  did  Cj«i^'$\iaA  ^\k«n  \i^  "gt^bosied  the  death 
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of  the  Lord  Jesus  (John  xi.  49-51).  Bat  let  us  pause  a 
moment  on  this  circumstance ;  had  some  passer-by  merely 
remarked  that  the  superscription  was  not  correct,  and  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  so  written  as  to  charge  the  sufferer 
with  usurping  the  royal  office— or  had  the  chief  priests 
done  no  more  tlian  complain  of  it  among  themselves,  or 
before  the  people,  there  would  have  been  some  ground  to 
suppose  that  Pilate  had  adopted  this  form  of  words  inad- 
vertently and  that  he  would  have  instantly  ordered  it  to  be 
altered  had  his  attention  been  called  to  it.  Tlie  providence 
of  God,  however,  took  care  to  remove  all  grounds  for  such 
suppositions.  The  priests  were  made  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  the  inscription,  and  to  foresee  the  consequences  to  them 
and  their  nation  of  this  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
by  public  authority,  as  the  king  of  the  Jews.  They  there- 
fore assemble  and  proceed  formally  in  a  body  to  Pilate, 
from  whom  thus  far,  they  had  extorted  everything  they 
desired,  and  represent  to  him  the  error  of  the  superscrip- 
tion and  how  easy  it  was  to  make  it  exactly  correct.  Write 
not  "The  king,"  but  write  "JSi?  said  lam  the  king,"  &c. 
Such  a  change  they  would  naturally  say  was  necessary  as 
well  for  his  honor  as  their  own,  since  a  real  legitimate  title 
to  royalty  could  not  have  made  him  a  criminal,  but  only 
the  usurpation  of  royalty.  "  Say  not  therefore  that  he  is 
the  king;  but  that  he  claimed  to  be  the  king  of  the  Jews. 
You  have  as  great  an  interest  to  make  this  change  as  we 
have." 

Judging  from  the  compliant  disposition  of  Pilate  thus  far, 
we  should  not  have  anticipated  inflexible  firmness,  in  a 
matter  seemingly  so  slight,  so  reasonable,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  cover  up  his  own  iniquity.  What  Pilate's 
motive  was  for  peremptorily  refusing  to  alter  a  letter  of 
the  supei'scription,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire.  It  may 
have  been  his  natural  obstinacy,  pervcrseness  of  temper,  or 
he  may  have  regarded  the  request  of  the  priests  an  imperti- 
nent interference  in  his  concerns,  or  he  may  have  been 
unconscious  of  any  motive.  However  this  may  be,  we  see 
clearly  an  overruling  Providence  both  in  dictating  tlie 
w^urds  of  the  title  and  in  preventing  the  slightest  change  of 
it.  Pilate  wrote  this,  not  of  himself,  but  being  the  governor 
of  J  udea,  there  was  a  necessity  that  by  a  public  authentic 
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through  his  poverty,  might  be  made  rich."  He  laid  aside 
his  robes  of  glory,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  deprived  of 
the  habiliments  of  his  human  person,  that  he  might  array 
his  redeemed  in  fine  linen  clean  and  white,  Bev.  xix.  8,  and 
exalt  them  to  a  partnership  with  him  in  his  throne,  Kev.  iii. 
21. 

John  xix.  23,  24  ^'Kow  the  coat  was  without  seam, 
woven  from  Uie  top  throughout  They  said,  therefore, 
among  themselves,  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it 
whose  it  shall  be." 

Luke  xxiii.  24.     "  And  they  cast  lots. 

John  xix.  24.    '^  Tliat  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled." 

Matt  xxvii.  35.    "  Which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet" 

John  xix.  24.  "  Which  saith,  Thej  parted  my  raiment 
among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots,  lliese 
things,  therefore,  the  soldiers  did." 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  minuteness  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord  were  foretold.  We  have  noticed  the  custom  which 
assigned  the  clothing  of  a  person  condemned  to  a  capital 
punishment,  as  a  perquisite  to  the  executioners.  The  cus- 
tom  was  observed  in  this  instance,  except  in  respect  to  one 
garment.  That  garment,  according  to  the  custom,  would 
have  been  rent  into  four  parts,  and  each  of  the  soldiers 
would  have  had  a  part  The  rending,  however,  would,  as 
the  soldiers  thought,  have  spoiled  it,  and  they  chose  to  com- 
mit the  disposal  of  it  to  the  chance  of  the  lot  The  reason 
why  this  deviation  from  the  custom  was  made  is  not  fore- 
told (Ps.  xxii.  18),  but  simply  the  fact.  The  evangelist  in- 
forms us  how  the  fulfilment  was  brought  about  But  observe 
with  what  coolness  and  indifference  these  soldiers  discuss  a 
matter  concerning  their  interest.  They  talk  upon  it  among 
themselves,  while  examining  its  texture,  perhaps  admiring 
its  workmanship,  regardless  of  the  suffering  of  him  to  whom 
it  belonged — and  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  great  mystery, 
in  which  they  were  acting  so  important  a  part. 

Some  commentators  regard  this  garment  as  typical  of  the 
unity  of  the  church,  and  perhaps  we  should  not  err  in  so 
considering  it.  For  the  church  is  indeed  one  ;  having  one 
glorious  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  hope,  and  it  will 
ultimately  appear  as  one  great  body  showing  forth  the  glory 
and  the  praises  of  its  Heiid.    Bat  if  we  thus  intenit^^^ 
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mnst  nndentand  by  the  church,  not  the  Tisible  body  of 
professing  Christians  in  this  world  of  sin,  but  that  perfected 
body  which  onr  blessed  Lord  will,  at  his  coming,  gather  to 
himself,  resembling  almost  in  nothing  that  mixed  body 
which  is  aptly  represented  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the 
field.  We  need  not  say  that  this  visible  church  is  rent 
with  strifes  and  divisions,  by  those  who  have  scarcely  the 
form  of  godliness,  or  at  least  exliibit  nothing  of  the  power 
of  godliness  by  holy  living. 

Matt,  xxvii.  36.  "  And  sitting  down  they  watched  him 
there." 

It  was  the  usage  of  the  Bomans,  and  is  still  the  usage  of 
most  nations,  that  ministers  of  justice  should  remain  at  the 
place  of  the  execution  of  criminals,  until  the  sentence  is 
carried  into  complete  effect. 

In  respect  to  the  Saviour,  who  was  treated  as  though  he 
were  such,  it  was  necessarv  that  there  should  be  actual 
ocular  witnesses  of  his  death :  because  if  that  were  not 
certain,  his  resurrection  from  tlie  dead  would  have  been 
an  uncertain  thing.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  present 
on  this  occasion.  The  Roman  centurion,  with  his  entire 
company,  or  at  least  a  considerable  detachment  of  it,  were 
present  also  to  restrain  the  priests  and  people  from  acts  of 
violence,  which  in  their  nature  would  tend  to  accelerate  the 
Saviour's  death  before  the  time  he  should  declare  all  things 
finished,  and  voluntarily  surrender  his  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  the  Father. 

Mark  xv.  25.  "  And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  cru- 
cified him." 

The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  divided  the  natural  day 
and  night  into  four  watches  each.  They  also  used  the  divi- 
sion of  time  into  hours ;  but  it  is  observable  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  or  eighth  hour,  and  very  rarely  of  any,  but  the  hours 
at  which  their  watches  commenced  (Matt  xx.  6),  in  which 
the  other  hours  were  included.  The  Romans  commenced 
their  computation  of  time  by  hours  at  midnight.  Hence 
the  sixth  Roman  liour  corresponded  to  six  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning,  but  as  they  reckoned  by  the  watch  hours,  the 
sixth  liour  was  deemed  to  continue  till  nine  o'clock,  a.m. 
The  Jews,  on  the  o\ket  \iaxi4^  X^^gasv  tkeir  computation  at 
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Biz  o'clock  AJtf.,  and  consequently  the  third  hour  spoken 
of  in  Mark  xy.  25  commenced  at  nine  o^clock,  which,  as 
just  explained,  was  the  expiration  of  the  sixth,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  Koman  hour.  In  this  way  we 
reconcile  the  seeming  discrepancy  between  John  xix.  14 
and  Mark  xy.  25. 

Luke  xxiii.  35.  "  And  the  people  stood  beholding :  and 
the  rulers  also  with  them  derided  him,  saying,  He  saved 
others,  let  him  save  himself  if  he  be  the  Christ,  the  chosen 
of  God." 

It  is  tnily  astonishing  that  the  people  could  behold  such 
a  spectacle  without  the  most  solemn  and  even  painful  emo- 
tions. Yet  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  rulers  to  Jesus,  and 
tlieir  influence  with  the  people,  was  so  great,  that  neither 
seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  the  malefactors.  They  showed 
no  spite  or  hatred  to  them ;  they  uttered  no  revilings  against 
them,  though  justly  condemned,  but  only  against  the  Lord. 
They  could  not  deny  that  he  had  exhibited  superhuman 
powers.  He  had  saved  others  by  relieving  them  of  incu- 
rable diseases — ^had  raised  several  persons  from  the  dead, — 
well  known  facts  which  ought  to  have  convinced  them  of 
his  Divine  power  and  mission,  and  yet  they  make  this  the 
ground  of  taunt  and  reviling.  "  Let  him  save  himself  if  he 
be  the  Christ,  the  chosen  of  God."  This  shows  how  pro- 
foundly ignorant  they  were  of  the  mystery  of  redemption. 
They  demanded,  as  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship,  the  miracu- 
lous exertion  of  his  power  to  deliver  himself  from  their 
hands,  not  knowing  that  such  a  proof  was  inconsistent  with 
the  very  object  of  his  mission.  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54,  Luke 
xxiv.  26. 

Besides,  tlie  very  proof  they  demanded  would  not  have 
been  more  conclusive  than  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.  For  the  power  to  restore  life  to  the  dead  cannot  be 
less  than  Divine,  and  adequate  to  accomplish  anything 
which  its  possessor  might  choose  to  do. 

Observe,  also,  the  rashness,  if  not  the  impiety  of  such  a 
demand.  For  if  he  was  tlie  Christ,  the  chosen  of  Go<l,  as 
their  words  implied  he  might  be,  it  was  impious  for  them  to 
prescribe  to  him  the  proofs  he  should  give  of  his  character. 
Nay,  more,  the  proofe  of  his  Messiahship  were  divinely  ap- 
pointedy  and  sufficiently  made  known  to  them  ia  theii  qht^ 
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Scriptures.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  this  passage,  lliat  al- 
though their  views  of  the  character  of  the  true  Messiah  fell 
fjBur  short  of  the  reality,  yet  they  regarded  him  as  a  great 
Being,  and  the  special  object  of  the  Divine  fiivor — ^as  God's 
elect  or  chosen  one. 

Luke  xxiii.  36,  37.  "  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him, 
coming  to  him  and  offering  him  vinegar,  and  saying,  If 
thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself." 

It  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  that  the  vinegar 
had  been  brought  to  that  place  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  appointed  to  watch  the  cross.  The  offer 
of  some  of  it  to  the  suffering  Saviour,  we  are  told,  was 
made  in  mockery.  They  accompanied  the  act  with  words 
of  derision.  What  idea  these  soldiers  (if  they  were  Bo- 
mans  or  Gentiles)  entertained  of  the  king  of  the  Jews,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.  What  they  said  may  be  thns 
expressed,  ^^  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  so  vaunted 
for  mighty  powers,  now  is  the  time  to  exert  them  in  saving 
thyself.    It  will  soon  be  too  late." 

Matt,  xxvii.  89^3,  Mark  xv.  39,  82.  « And  they  that 
passed  by  reviled  him,  and  railed  on  him,  wagging  their 
heads  and  saying.  Ah !  thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself.  If  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.  Likewise  the  chief 
priests,  mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said 
among  themselves.  He  saved  others;  himself  he  cannot 
save.  If  he  be  tlie  king  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down 
from  the  cross  and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in 
God ;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he  will  have  him :  for 
he  said  I  am  the  Son  of  Gx>d.  Let  Christ  the  king  of 
Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and 
believe." 

In  Psalm  xxi.  7,  8,  we  find  several  predictions  which 
were  fulfilled  by  this  cruel  conduct.  The  wagging  of  the 
head  was  a  sign  of  contempt  and  derision.  Job  xvi.  4,  Ps. 
cix.  25,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  22.  The  stress  of  all  these  revilings 
was  laid  on  our  Lord's  seeming  inability  to  deliver  himself 
from  tlieir  hands,  and  the  absence  of  any  divine  interposi- 
tion in  his  behalf.  His  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God — of 
power  to  build  the  temple  in  three  days,  John  ii.  19,  20, 
though  they  petvertj^^  \3iMk  ^otds^^sid  entirely  misunde^ 
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stood  their  application,  seemed  to  be  confated  by  his  appa- 
rently helpless  condition  at  that  time.    The  proofs  he  had 
giyen  in  support  of  his  claims  all  went  for  nothing.    In  bit- 
ter irony  they  call  him  "  Christ  the  king  of  Israel,"  coupling 
with  this  title  their  demand  for  further  evidence.    "Let 
Christ  the  king  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that 
we  may  see  and  believe."    There  he  was,  nailed  by  the 
hands  and  by  the  feet,  and  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth — a  condition,  as  they  thought,  to  which  the  Son  of 
God,  the  king  of  Israel,  the  promised  Messiah,  could  not  be 
brought,  and  the  proof  they  demanded  was,  that  he  should 
deliver  himself  from  the  spikes  by  which  his  flesh  was 
bored,  and  descend  to  the  earth.    This  they  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  a  fair  challenge.    Upon  his  doing  these  things  they 
said  they  would  believe.    But  that  was  not  a  kind  of  proof 
they  had  the  right  to  demand ;  nor  one  which  it  was  our 
Lord's  purpose  to  give.    Even  if  he  had  given  it,  though  it 
might  have  convinced  their  minds,  it  would  have  left  their 
hearts  unchanged.    What  they  needed  was  not  evidence 
but  a  new  nature.    We  can  easily  conceive  that  had  our 
Lord  been  transfigured  before  them  on  the  cross,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  presence  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  if 
Moses  and  I^as  had  appeared  to  him  in  their  glorious 
ibrms,  the  eflTect  would  have  been  overwhelming.    These 
merciless  revilers  would  have  trembled  at  the  sight  and  be- 
come as  dead  men.    Just  such  was  the  effect  produced  on 
the  soldiers  who  watched  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection,  by  tlie  descent  of  the  angel  and  his  glori- 
ous appearance.     But  this  produced  no  permanent  influ- 
ence on  their  minds,  nor  on  the  minds  of  the  priests  to 
whom  the  soldiers  related  the  miracle.    Though  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  they  bribed  the 
soldiers  to  tell  a  lie,  and  the  soldiers,  instead  of  being  con- 
vinced of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  tremendous 
sin  of  falsehood  in  such  a  matter,  took  the  money  and  did 
as  they  were  taught  by  the  priests.    Tet  in  so  doing  they 
exposed  themselves  to  the  severest  punishment.    (For  in- 
formation on  thb  subject,  see  the  Digests  of  Justinian,  Title 
de  re  militari^  lib.  49,  tit  16.)    Tlie  resurrection  was  in- 
deed a  greater  miracle  than  a  descent  from  the  cross  would 
have  been,  which  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribea  d^ 
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manded,  and  yet  tiiat  miracle,  as  wo  liave  jostaeen,  hadno 
effect  to  change  tlieirhearte. 

But  evidence  of  this  kind  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  plan;  aud  oar  Lord,  during  his  public 
ministry,  told  thera  so  :  for  when  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees  demanded  ti  bign  tVoni  heaven — that,  is,  sotno  hi^iher 
display  of  power  than  any  he  had  publicly  exhibited — Le 
told  them  plainly  that  no  other  kind  of  evidence  than  lliiil 
■which  hia  daily  works  furuislied  would  be  given,  eicept 
the  evidence  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  for  that  w*s 
the  meaning  of  his  allusion  to  Jonas  tlie  prophet — that  i*  to 
Bay  ;  evidence  which  would  not  be  given  until  the  trial  of 
the  nation  was  over,  and  thej  had  rejected  him  and  pnt  lum 
to  death,  and  had  thns  sealed  their  national  doom  ami 
destruction. 

AVe  may  add,  that  tljia  same  myeterioua  Being,  who 
then  liong  before  them  (as  they  thought,  helpleaa,  «n<3 
abandoned  of  God),  had  appeared  to  their  fathers  npuo 
Mount  Sinai,  in  fire,  with  thunders  and  ligbtDioga,  ci)» 
ing  the  mountain  itself  to  quake  (Exod.  xiz.  14-19;  BAm, 
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if  thou  be  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us — and  reviled 
him." 

*  John  omits  this  circumstance  altogether.  Matthew  sajs 
generally,  '^  the  thieves  also  that  were  crucified  with  him 
cast  the  same  in  his  teeth,"  and  Mark  also  includes  both, 
"  And  they  that  were  crucified  with  him  reviled  him." 
Only  Luke  records  the  fact  with  precision,  which  he  does, 
as  we  suppose,  chiefly  with  the  view  to  introduce  another 
deeply  interesting  incident,  which  the  other  evangelists  also 
omit.  There  is  really  no  discrepancy  between  the  evangel- 
ists. Each,  it  is  apparent,  omits  something,  which  his  pur- 
pose did  not  require  him  to  record.  John,  we  have  seen, 
does  not  notice  this  circumstance  at  all.  Matthew  and  Mark 
omit  the  reproof  which  one  malefactor  gave  to  the  other;  also 
his  prayer  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  Saviour's  answer  to  him 
which  Luke  records  thus : — 

Luke  xxiii.  40,  41.  ^'  But  the  other  answering  rebuked 
him  saying :  Dost  not  thou  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the 
same  condemnation:  and  we  indeed  justly,  for  we  receive 
the  due  reward  of  our  deeds;  but  this  man  has  done  nothing 
(iiT#»#»)  amiss." 

We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  even  Luke  (though  more 
particular  than  the  others  upon  this  point)  does  not  record  all 
the  words  which  passed  between  the  three  sufferers  at  this 
time.  His  chief  purpose  was  to  record  for  the  instruction 
of  the  church,  the  repentance,  faith,  and  prayer  of  one  of 
the  malefactors,  which  certainly  did  not  occur  without 
design. 

It  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  power  and  grace  of 
Christ  in  his  greatest  humiliation.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  malefactor  was  a  believer  in  Jesus  before 
he  was  brought  to  the  cross,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Our  Lord  protected  all  his  disciples  from  the  perils  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  (John  xviii.  8, 9),  while  he  was 
with  them.  Had  this  malefactor  been  a  believer  before,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  Lord  would  have  protected 
him,  as  he  did  his  other  disciples.  Nor  are  we  obliged  to 
believe  that  his  conversion  took  place  while  he  was  in, 
or  while  he  was  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  or  at  the  instant  he 
was  elevated  on  the  cross.  On  the  contrary  (as  Matthew 
and  Mark  inform  us,  though  Luke  omits  this  circumstance)^ 
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he  joined  (that  is,  at  first)  with  the  other  malefactor  in  his 
revilings,  but  our  gracious  Lord,  to  magnify  his  grace  and 
to  show  his  great  power  and  authority  as  the  judge  of  meif, 
even  on  his  cross,  suddenly,  by  his  divine  energy,  touched 
his  heart  and  changed  it — gave  him  true  faith  and  a  clear 
discernment  of  his  own  divine  nature— stopped  his  revilings 
and  put  into  his  mouth  words  of  reproof,  confession,  faith, 
love,  confidence,  hope,  prayer.  Why,  we  may  ask,  should 
not  such  an  event  occur  at  such  a  time  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  And  why  should  such  an  event  occur  but  to 
show  the  power  and  grace  of  Christ  ?  And  why,  if  such 
were  tlie  divine  purpose,  should  it  not  occur  under  circum- 
stances which  tend  most  to  magnify  these  attributes  of  our 
blessed  Lord  ?  And  how  could  this  be  more  strikingly  and 
impressively  done  than  by  thus  changing  words  of  reviling 
and  taunt  into  words  of  repentance  and  faith  and  lovef* 

Tliis  view  of  the  passage  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  each  evangelist  omits  something  which  the  other  sup- 
plies— an  assumption  which  cannot  be  denied  as  to  three 
of  the  evangelists,  and  which  we  think,  from  the  considera- 
tion mentioned,  is  true  of  Luke  also. 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  itself— the 
language  of  the  penitent  malefactor,  and  our  Lord's  gracious 
promise  to  him. 

It  is  probable  both  the  malefactors  were  Jews,  and  both 
condemned  for  a  robbery  which  they  had  committed 
together.  For  they  were  cognizant  of  each  other's  crime. 
The  word  used  by  Matthew  to  denote  it,  is  translated  rob- 
ber in  John  x.  1.  Some  suppose  that  the  penitent  male- 
factor had  formerly  been  a  disciple,  but  had  forsaken  the 
Lord,  as  we  are  told  many  did  in  John  vi.  66.     But  of  this 


•  Chancellor  D'Agneflseftu  (see  his  Works,  vol  xiL  p.  8S8)  mak»  the  fol- 
lowing reflection  upon  the  paasage:  "To  conTert  a  robber  on  the  erom  9bA 
promise  him  paradise,  was  something  greater  than  to  delirer  himself  from  the 
Jews.  To  porify  in  a  moment  a  man  cohered  with  orimes»  is  {ehrf-^mwrt)  the 
most  excellent  work  of  the  Almightj  power  of  God,  and  a  complete  proof  of  the 
diTinity  of  Jesus  Christ  This  wss  the  first  decree  which  the  Son  of  God  pro- 
nounced from  the  tribunal  of  his  cross.  That  wicked  man  asked  only  to  bt 
rememberedy  and  Jesus  Christ  promised  him  a  share  in  the  hearenly  happinefl 
he  himself  was  about  to  eqjoy.  What  mercy!  What  mmufioeAcel  A  pit- 
eious  motive  of  the  oonfidenoe  we  ought  to  have  iji  this  Diwimt  dttVMv  V 
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there  is  no  evidence.  It  is  plain,  from  the  langnage  of  the 
impenitent  malefactor,  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  power  of 
Jesns  to  save  either  himself  or  them : — ^in  other  words,  he 
did  not  believe  that  Jesns  was  the  Christ.  Yet  he  appears 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  true  Christ,  or  the  expected  king  of  the  Jews, 
as  the  deriding  priests  and  rulers  did  ;  for  he  repeats  their 
words.  It  is  evident  also  from  the  words  of  the  other  male- 
factor, that  they  both  believed  in  one  God.  Notice  his 
appeal  which  is  emphatic,  '^  Dost  thou  not  fear  God  ?"  as  if 
he  had  said,  ^'  Art  not  thou  afraid  to  join  in  the  revilings 
of  these  wicked  men — thou,  who  art  justly  hung  up  between 
heaven  and  earth  for  thy  crimes  ?"  The  allusion  perhaps 
is  to  the  difference  between  his  condition  and  that  of  the 
other  revilers.  This,  if  nothing  else,  should  prevent  him 
from  following  their  bad  example,  "  Let  them  revile,  if  they 
will,  while  death  seems  far  off,  but  not  thou,  who  hast  but 
a  short  time  to  live." 

We  should  observe  also  the  testimony  this  penitent  male- 
factor bore  to  our  Lord's  innocence.  **But  this  (person) 
hath  done  nothing  amiss" — rather,  out  of  place^  which  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  every,  even  the  least  impropriety  of  con- 
duct Whether  he  knew  the  Lord  Jesus  before,  we  are  not 
informed.  Being  a  condemned  criminal,  he  was  probably 
confined  in  prison  during  the  transaction  before  Pilate. 
Perhaps  he  had  heard  of  his  fame,  his  course  of  life.  But 
this  is  not  recorded.  The  true  explanation  appears  to  be, 
that  having  been  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  the  mystery  of 
our  Lord's  person,  lie  was  prompted  to  utter  these  words  as 
well  as  the  prayer  by  divine  influence.  Tliat  he  was  a  true 
believer,  and  taught  of  God,  cannot  be  questioned.  That 
his  conversion  took  place  suddenly,  while  on  the  cross  as 
has  been  suggested  (after  having  joined  in  words  of  reproach), 
is  also  highly  probable.  His  testimony,  therefore,  was  that 
of  a  renewed  man,  who  just  before  had  been  taught  of  God 
to  regard  the  Lord  Jesns  at  whose  side  he  hung,  in  his*  true 
character,  and  thus  taught,  he  could  no  more  revile  him, 
or  call  him  accursed,  than  any  other  man  speaking  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  :  nor  could  he  call  him  Lord  (as  he  immedi- 
ately afterwards  did),  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  1  Cor. 
zii.  8. 

VOL.  rr. — va  iv.  41 
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Thus  explained,  the  teetiinony  of  this  man  (considerisg 
the  time,  place,  and  drcamBtancea,  under  which  it  was 
given),  is  very  striking.  It  dbmea  in,  hy  way  of  supple- 
ment to  the  testimony  of  Pilate,  and  seems  providentiaUy 
appointed  as  an  attestation  of  another  nature,  namely,  that 
of  a  renewed  man  speaking  from  the  cross  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  this  respect,  it  is  a  testimony 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  that  of  Pilate. 

Luke  xxiii.  42,  43.  ^'And  he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord 
remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  (literally  in)  thy 
kingdom.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

This  prayer  or  petition  evinces  extraordinary  faith.  It 
was  offered  to  an  apparently  helpless  and  dying  man,  and 
that,  too,  in  opposition  to  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  the  priests, 
rulers,  and  people.  It  evinces,  also,  a  knowledge  and  bdief 
in  the  future  coming  and  kingdom  of  that  very  man  whom 
he  thus  acknowledged  as  the  Christ  He  evidently  did  not 
expect  that  he  would  immediately  appear  in  his  kingdom. 
As  for  himself,  he  expected  soon  to  die,  but  he  believed  in 
the  power  of  Jesus  to  preserve  his  disembodied  soul  and 
spirit  until  he  should  come  again.  The  severe  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  and  his  apparent  helplessness,  were  no  stumbling- 
block  to  his  faith,  which  was  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  Scriptures  than  that  of  the  learned  Jews,  who  ex- 
pected that  the  Messiah  would  establish  his  kingdom  in 
power  and  glory  at  his  first  coming.  No  doubt  he  had 
heard  the  revilings  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  and  the  multi- 
tudes calling  upon  him  to  prove  his  Messiahship  by  a  mira- 
culous descent  from  the  cross;  but  this  malefactor  knew 
that  no  such  proof  would  be  given.  He  knew  that  Jesus, 
as  well  as  himself,  would  die  upon  the  cross ;  but  notwith- 
standing, he  believed  also  that  he  would  come  again,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  kingdom  he  claimed,  and  with  a  glory  and 
power  which  would  place  his  office  and  character  beyond  all 
denial  or  doubt.  His  language  implies  a  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  himself,  which 
shows  that  he  had  been  more  fully  instructed  while  hang^ 
ing  on  his  cross,  in  the  mystery  of  redemption,  than  either 
Peter  or  John  (John  xx.  9)  or  the  other  disciples  (Luke 
xxiv.  21)  wer^  al  ^aX  Xkoi^.   l\id»^^  tlie  more  we  consider 
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this  short  petition,  the  more  expansive  and  far-reaching  its 
meaning  appears.    Evidently  he  regarded  Jesos  as  an  all** 
sufficient  Saviour,  though  in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  as 
having  power  to  save  and  bless  whom  he  chose.    He  re- 
garded him  also  as  a  king,  having  a  real  kingdom ;  and  al- 
though now  about  to  die,  yet  to  rise  from  the  dead  and 
come  again  in  his  kingdom.    He  regarded  even  death  as  in 
the  power  of  Jesus,  and  that  though  dying  he  would  still 
live — that  his  death  was  but  his  way  of  departing  from  the 
earth  for  a  time,  and  only  preparatory  to  his  return.    Such 
thoughts  and  knowledge  he  could  have  derived  only  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit    Our  Lord's  answer  to  this 
petition,  though  brief  and  indirect,  was  full  of  consolation. 
But  observe,  our  Lord  does  not  answer  him  in  the  words  of 
the  petition,  saying,  ^'  I  will  remember  thee  when  I  come 
in  my  kingdom,"  but  he  assures  him  of  his  present  Cfure  and 
protection,  ^'  To-dat  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 
Malefactor  though  he  was,  and  justly  suffering  for  his 
crimes,  according  to  his  own  confession,  yet  the  Saviour  as- 
sures him  that  he  (meaning  his  spiritual  nature)  should  that 
very  day  pass  with  him  into  a  state  of  happiness,  there  to 
remain  until  the  wished  for  time  of  his  Lord's  coming  in  his 
kingdom.    We  may  infer  from  this  expression  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  soul  in  its  state  of  separation  from  the 
body.    It  is  in  the  soul,  in  fact,  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual essentially  resides.    '^  This  day  shalt  thau^^ — not  thy 
body,  but  thy  soul,  depart  (from  this  world)  with  me  into 
Paradise.    There  is  an  intimation  too,  as  it  strikes  us,  that 
some  further  knowledge  or  assurance  should  be  imparted 
to  him  after  passing  into  that  state.    The  soul  of  this  be- 
liever, at  its  exit  from  the  body,  was  made  perfect  in  holi- 
ness.   It  passed  with  full  consciousness  into  the  glory  of 
Paradise,  with  full  confidence  in  the  power,  the  goodness,  and 
tlie  faithfulness  of  his  Saviour  to  grant  him  all  he  wished. 

There  has  been  much  learned  discussion  upon  the  word 
*'  Paradise."  From  its  use  in  other  places  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament, it  obviously  denotes  a  place  of  blessedness  (Bev; 
ii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4),  where  the  souls  of  believers  look  for^ 
ward,  with  earnest  expectation,  to  the  coming  and  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  great,  the  blessed 
hope  (Tit  ii.  18,  Bev.  vi  9, 10>    That  it  ia  a  plftAA  «»  woSa^ 
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— and  not  for  bodies — is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
body  of  tliia  malefactor,  as  well  as  the  Savioor'a,  remained 
during  that  day  on  earth.  Perhaps,  also,  we  may  irifw 
(from  3  Oor.  xii.  4,  and  K«v.  ii.  7)  that  to  the  same  place 
believers  may  be  gathered  when  raised  and  clothed  upon 
with  their  spiritual  bodies.  These,  however,  are  matters 
into  which  we  sliould  not  too  curiously  inquire.  The  sab- 
stance  of  the  tiavionr'H  gracious  promise  ia  easily  nnder- 
stood.  It  contained,  virtually,  an  Hssent  to  the  petition  of 
the  penitent  malefactor,  and  an  aaeurance  of  happincse  until 
hie  petition  should  be  literally  and  punctually  granted. 

John  xix.  25.  "  Now  tliero  stood  by  tlie  cross  of  Jesus  his 
mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wifu  of  Cleopha;, 
and  Mary  Magdalene." 

By  the  next  verse  we  learn  that  John  also  was  slandiug 
by,  tor  he  always  describes  himself  aa  the  di&ciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.  But  besides  John  and  these  four  women,  all 
his  acquaintance,  and  the  women  that  followed  hiu  fnKn 
Galilee  (aa  we  learn  from  Luke  xxiii.  49),  stood  a&r  ofli  be* 
holding  the  tilings  that  were  done.  .^U 
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John  xix.  26.  "When  Jesns  therefore  saw  his  mother 
and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he  said  nnto 
his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son.  Then  saith  he  to  the 
disciple,  Behold  thy  mother ;  and  from  that  hoar  that  dis- 
ciple took  her  unto  his  own  home." 

We  are  unable  to  enter  into  the  sublimity  of  this  scene. 
Wliile,  as  our  great  high  priest,  he  was  offering  his  body  as 
a  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  our  Lord  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
fleeting  relations  of  this  life,  and  amid  his  sufferings  takes 
care  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  his  mother  who  now  felt 
the  sorrows  predicted  more  than  thirty  years  before  by 
Simeon,  Luke  ii.  33.  This  act  of  the  Saviour  towards 
Mary,  may  be  regarded  as  performed  in  the  two-fold 
character  of  her  son  and  her  Lord.  In  the  latter  character 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  secure  her  comfort, 
thus  to  commend  her  to  any  human  care.  His  will,  unex- 
pressed by  words,  might  have  accomplished  all  he  designed. 
He  was  able  to  inspire  by  his  own  Spirit  the  consolation  his 
words  were  intended  to  convey.  But  regarded  in  his 
human  relations  to  her,  our  Lord  exhibits  in  a  very  touching 
manner  the  natural  affections  of  his  human  nature,  and  his 
language  justifies  the  belief  that  such  affections  will  exist 
in  the  future  state.  Our  Lord  here  constitutes  by  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  universe — by  the  authority  of  the  God 
of  Nature — the  relationship  of  mother  and  son,  between 
Mary  and  the  beloved  disciple.  Can  we  suppose  that  his 
view  was  bounded  by  the  short  space  of  human  life,  which 
in  her  case  was  already  much  more  than  half  spent  ?  Can 
we  believe  that  this  transaction  will  ever  be  forgotten  by 
either,  or  that  the  tie  thus  constituted  will  ever  cease  to  be 
recognised  ?  Our  Lord's  own  human  relations  to  her  were 
about  to  be  for  ever  changed.  Hitherto,  as  a  man,  he  had 
borne  to  her  the  affection  and  reverence  of  a  son :  hence- 
forth he  was  to  sustain  to  her  the  relation  of  ruler  and  Lord, 
and  he  substitutes  a  son  to  her  in  his  place.  It  was  one  of 
the  acts  necessary  to  accomplish  all  the  things  which  had 
been  appointed  for  him  to  do  (v.  28).  It  strikes  us  aa 
singular  that  John  should  almost  always  describe  himself 
as  the  disciple  whom  Jesns  loved ;  may  not  this  designa- 
tion have  respect  to  this  last  act  of  the  Saviour  of  putting 
John  into  bis  own  place,  to  to  q>eak,  as  a  wmt   CWR^a^Rs^^ 
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it  was  a  Btriking  token  of  affection,  and  a  distinction  con- 
ferred on  no  other  of  the  discipleB.  It  was  owing  to  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  not  to  any  natural  quality,  that  John 
on  this  occasion  surpassed  the  other  apostles  in  courage. 
He  was  too  timid  to  enter  the  sepulchre  alone  (John  xx.  5), 
yet  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  standing  by  the  cross 
at  that  moment,  in  order  that  this  new  relation  should  be 
thus  publicly  constituted. 

But  is  there  not  in  this  transaction  a  deeper  meaning  f 
Was  not  this  thing  done  witli  a  view  to  sunder  (if  we  may 
so  speak)  his  own  human  relations  to  her  whom  he  had 
ohosen  to  be  the  mother  of  his  human  nature  t  As  if  he 
had  said,  ^^  Woman,  henceforth  behold  thy  son  in  him  who 
stands  at  thy  side.  The  work  for  which  I  came  forth  from 
the  Father,  and  came  into  the  world,  and  took  from  thee 
the  nature  and  form  of  a  man,  is  now  accomplished ;  I  am 
now  about  to  return  to  my  Father  and  take  again  the  glory 
I  had  with  him  before  the  worid  was.  The  reasons  there- 
fore for  which  I  became  thy  son  have  ceased.  Hence- 
forth regard  me  not  as  such,  but  only  as  thy  Lord.  Yet 
will  I  not  leave  thee  childless ;  behold  thy  son  I  He 
riiall  sustain  and  fulfil  to  thee  all  the  duties  of  that  rela- 
tion. My  power  and  my  grace  shall  enable  him  to  fulfil 
all  those  duties  which,  as  thy  Lord  and  the  Lord  of  all, 
I  can  no  longer  fulfil  in  the  subject  character  of  thy 
son." 

This  act  of  the  Saviour,  according  to  this  view  of  it,  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  more  affection,  but 
as  an  oflicial  act — a  kind  of  correlate  or  counterpart  to  that 
act  of  sovereignty,  by  which  Mary  was  at  first  chosen  out  of 
all  the  families  of  David,  to  sustain  to  him  this  most  inti- 
mate of  the  human  relations,  Luke  i.  28-31.  As  the  one 
was  a  sovereign  act  of  Divine  power  and  grace  by  which 
he  filiated  to  her  the  human  person  he  intended  to  assume, 
so  the  other  was  an  act  of  exfiliation,  so  to  speak,  or  a  sun- 
dering of  that  tie  after  the  object  of  it  was  accomplislied. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  regard  the  substitution  of  John 
in  his  place  in  the  character  of  a  son,  as  prompted  by  that 
filial  affection  he  had  even  shown  her,  and  as  having  respect 
chiefly  to  the  wider,  holier,  and  more  enduring  relations  of 
the  world  of  redempVioTi  xm^^tV&Btti^Vt  ta  the  second  Adam, 
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the  Lord  from  heaven  (see  Matt  xii.  46-60,  and  vol.  vii.  of 
this  Journal,  pages  383-4).  Thus  interpreted,  this  transac- 
tion is  irreconcilable  with  the  worship  which  has  since  been 
rendered  to  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God. 
Mark  xv.  33.  ^  "  And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come 
Luke  xxiii.  44.     I  there  was  a  darkness  over  all  the  earth 

I  until  the  ninth  hour." 
Matt  xxvii.  45.  J  ^^  And  the  sun  was  darkened." 
The  hour  here  mentioned  was  the  sixth  Jewish  hour, 
or  12  o'clock  at  noon,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckoning. 
The  ninth  Jewish  hour  would  be  three  o'clock  p.  u.  The 
darkness  here  mentioned  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  because  that  can  happen  only  at  the 
new  moon.  The  feast  of  the  Passover  was  always  celebrated 
at  the  full  moon.  This  reason  is  quite  conclusive.  Bnt 
there  is  another :  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  never  continue 
longer  than  two  hours  nor  be  total  longer  than  seven  minutea 
and  fifty-eight  seconds.  Some  authors  suppose  the  darkness 
was  local  (not  extending  even  over  the  whole  land  of  Pales- 
tine), and  that  it  was  produced  by  natural  causes.  Dark- 
ness, it  is  said,  often,  if  not  always,  precedes  an  earthquake. 
It  did  at  Naples  in  the  year  79,  when  Vesuvius  became  a 
volcano  (see  Pliny's  Letters,  20,  book  vi.).  If  we  receive 
this  explanation  we  may  yet  recognise  a  direct  intervention 
of  the  Divine  power  in  producing  the  earthquake  and  its- 
attending  phenomena  at  that  time.  We  prefer,  however, 
the  more  usual  explanation,  which  regards  the  darkness  as 
extending  much  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  and 
as  being  itself  the  direct  product  of  Divine  power ;  see 
Acts  xvi.  25,  26 ;  and  thus  considered,  the  event  would  not 
be  more  a  miracle  if  it  extended  over  the  whole  earth  than 
if  we  suppose  it  was  confined  to  the  land  of  Israel.  Ab  a 
miracle  it  is  to  be  classed  with  the  quaking  of  the  earth,  the 
rending  of  the  rocks,  the  opening  of  the  graves,  the  rending 
of  the  veil  of  the  temple.  If  we  consider  the  sublimity  of 
the  time,  and  t)ie  stupendous  mystery  of  the  Son  of  Qod 
dying  in  a  human  body,  the  sym]>athy  of  physical  nature 
with  its  own  author  would  seem  scarcely  a  miracle.  Our ' 
Lord  declared  of  himself  that  he  was  the  light  of  the  world 
(John  viii.  12 ;  xii.  46) ;  and  although  the  language  is  no 
doubt  to  be  understood  in  a  figurative  or  moral  siaiia^^^^^ 
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\b  true  in  the  literal  sense.  For  it  was  he  who  said,  "  Let 
there  be  light  and  there  was  light/'  Of  him  it  was  also  said, 
*^  he  spake  and  it  was  done.  He  commanded  and  it  stood 
&8t"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9 ;  civ.  2).  The  object  of  this  miracle,  as 
alto  of  the  others  which  followed,  was  to  attest  beyond  a 
doubt  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  During  his 
public  ministry  he  performed  publicly  all  the  works  which 
it  was  predicted  the  Messiah  should  perform.  The  force  of 
these  the  nation  resisted.  lie  was  even  required  to  perform 
works  of  a  different  kind.  '^  Show  us  a  sign  from  heaven,^' 
Matt.  xvi.  1.  ^'  Let  him  save  himself  if  he  be  the  Christ" — 
*^Let  him  now  come  down  from  tlie  cross  and  we  will 
believe."  But  while  he  refused  to  comply  with  all  such 
demands,  at  his  departure  and  after  his  public  ministry 
and  their  probation  as  a  nation  was  ended,  he  gave  them 
(as  he  assured  them  he  would)  other  proofs  or  signs  of  his 
Messiahship ;  and  now  he  was  beginning  to  show  them  those 
other  signs — signs  from  heaven,  signs  in  the  earth,  signs  in 
the  temple,  to  be  followed  by  the  sign  of  his  resurrection 
emblematically  set  forth  in  the  person  of  Jonah  the  prophet. 
These  were  miracles  of  power  which  should  be  considered 
together,  because  they  all  concur  to  one  and  the  same  end, 
viz.  that  of  showing  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  demon- 
strations of  power  (Eom.  i.  3)  which  were  convincing  even 
to  heathens.  Matt,  xxvii.  54. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  during  this  period  of  darkness  our 
Lord  hung  in  silence  on  the  cross.  Before  it  commenced  he 
had  performed  the  last  office  of  affection  to  his  mother. 
We  may  easily  suppose,  too,  tliat  the  railings  of  the  priests, 
elders,  rulers,  soldiers,  and  passers-by  had  ceased.  Fear 
and  amazement  must  have  filled  all  minds.  The  busy  pre- 
parations for  the  festival  must  have  been  suspended.  Even 
the  unfeeling  soldiers  who  had  parted  his  garments  between 
them,  must  have  been  awed  into  solemnity  and  silence.  If  we 
may  derive  an  inference  from  the  word  which  the  three  evan- 
gelists employ,  the  darkness  was  deep,  like  that  of  a  night 
without  stars.  (See  Gen.  i.  2,  LXX.)  Luke  says  expressly 
the  sun  was  darkened  ;  and  the  same  power  which  intercept- 
ed, restrained,  or  diverted  its  light,  could  intercept,  restrain, 
or  divert  the  light  of  the  stars.  This  was  the  period  probably 
of  our  Lord^s  gceateal  VG£^tv\\^\  \t^aa  the  closing  scene. 
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Still  it  must  be  confessed  we  have  no  details  of  what 
occurred  during  this  portentous  period.  The  evangelists 
give  us  merely  the  facts,  and  their  order.  The  period  of 
darkness  at  length  terminates, — perhaps  miraculously  all  at 
once.  The  light  of  day  instantly  takes  the  place  of  the 
darkness.  The  voice  which  is  then  first  heard  is  the  voice 
of  Jesus,  not  feebly  uttered,  like  that  of  a  fainting,  dying 
man,  but  with  a  strength  which  startles  all  the  watchers  of 
the  cross,  from  far  and  near ;  for  the  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark  add  : — 

Matt,  xxvii.  45. '      )      ^^  And  at  the  ninth  liour  (Matt. 

Mark  xv.  34,  35.  $  about  the  ninth  hour,  that  is,  after 
the  darkness  ceased),  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  vdce^  saying, 
Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabacthani,  which  is,  being  interpreted.  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me."  See  Fs. 
xxii.  1.* 

This  is  a  new  source  of  suffering.  The  desertion  of  his 
disciples,  and  the  railing  and  mockery  of  the  Jews,  the 
agony  of  the  cross  drew  from  him  not  a  groan,  not  a  word. 
These  he  bore  in  silence.  But  now  he  is  abandoned  by  the 
Father.  The  word  ^^  forsake"  in  this  place  is  emphatical. 
It  conveys  the  idea  of  a  forsaking  in  the  time  of  great  dis- 
tress or  calamity.  If  we  inquire  why  he  should  be  thus 
forsaken,  we  can  only  answer  that  it  was  an  indispensable 
part  of  tlie  plan  of  r^emption.  The  supposition  cannot  be 
admitted  that  any  unnecessary  suffering — that  is,  any  suffer- 
ing not  absolutely  indispensable  to  preserve  the  honor  of 
God's  law,  was  inflicted  by  the  Father  on  his  beloved  Son. 
Yet  this  was  the  only  suffering  that  drew  from  him  a  word. 
But  how  was  it  possible  that  the  Father  should  withdraw 
from  him  ?  seeing  our  Lord  himself  had  said,  '^  I  and  my 

— ^— ^^^^■^^^— ^—^M^^^^^— ^^w^^.^^^— ^i^— ^.^— M^— ^M— ^^^.^i^— ^W^— ^— — ^^^^^*      ■  I        I       I  ■  I      ■  I  ■     ^^m^^^      ■  W^  — 

*  "  The  time  haa  eerUioly  been,  when  it  was  more  difficult  to  nodentand 
aod  believe  thone  passages  of  this  Psalm  (xziL)  which  relate  to  the  suffering! 
of  Christ,  than  those  which  relate  to  the  conversion  of  the  nations  (vs.  25- 
81);  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  difficult  (incredible)  should  be  a  strong 
confirmation  of  our  belief  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  rest  As  certainly  as  tha 
Son  of  God  cried  out  upon  the  cross,  *'  Mj  God,  mj  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken roe,"  and  as  certainly  as  the  Roman  soldiers  parted  his  gamienta 
among  them  and  cast  lots  for  his  vesture,  so  certainly  will  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  remember,  and  turn  to  Jehovah,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations 
reverently  worship  in  his  presenee.  See  Pa.  Izzxii.  8;  IxvL  1-4;  Izxvii.  1-6; 
zcvL  7-U ;  laviii.  1-9 ;  houL  H-Sa**— Porv^k 
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Father  are  one."  It  is  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  explain. 
The  matter  is  too  mysterious.  It  enters  into  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  Divine  unity  and  personality.  We  can  receive 
it  only  as  a  fact  But  inasmuch  as  our  Lord  is  called  the 
second  man — the  second  Adam,  and  was  now  repairing  the 
ruin  brought  in  by  the  first  Adam,  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  the  forsaking  had  respect  in  some  way  to  his  Adamic 
character,  or  the  relation  he  was  to  sustain  in  the  work  of 
redemption. 

Mark  xv.  35.       )      ^^  And  some  of  them  that  stood  by, 

Matt  xxvii.  47.  )  when  they  heard  it,  said.  Behold  he 
eaUeth  Elias." 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  the  bystanders  misunderstood 
his  words.  The  expression,  as  given  by  Mark,  is  in  the 
Byriac  or  Aramaic  language,  which  was  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  country.  How  then  could  they  misunder- 
stand him  ?  They  were  influenced,  perhaps,  by  their  fear, 
that  after  all,  it  was  possible  he  might  be  the  Christ,  and  if 
so,  Elias  might  yet  appear  for  his  deliverance.  Whether 
all  the  bystanders  misunderstood  his  words,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Some  interpreters  suppose  this  was  an  additional 
mockery,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  warrant 
such  a  conclusion.  The  fearful  darkness  which  had  just 
passed,  and  the  powerful  tones  in  which  these  words  were 
uttered,  would  naturally  not  only  repress  all  disposition  to 
insult  and  mockery,  but  inspire  fear. 

John  xix.  28.  ^^  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things 
were  accomplished,  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled, 
saitli,  I  thirst.  Now  there  was  set  near  by  a  vessel  frill  of 
vinegar." 

Thirst  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  protracted  sufiTerings 
of  crucifixion,  but  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  have  the  pain 
of  it  allayed,  that  our  Lord  now  spoke,  for  upon  receiving 
the  vinegar  which  was  now  offered  him,  he  surrendered  his 
Spirit.  The  inspired  prophets  were  the  first  historians  of 
his  sufiTerings  and  death,  and  there  was  one  other  prophecy 
concerning  him  which  must  be  fulfilled.  It  is  contained  in 
Ps.  Ixix.  21.  The  vinegar  was  probably  sour  wine,  which 
had  been  provided  for  the  refreshment  of  the  soldiers. 
According  to  tlie  Harmony,  this  expression  was  uttered 
after  the  darknesa  ^aa  -^^a^^^^  >[Wq^  John  mentions  it 
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next  after  the  Bnbetitntion  of  himBelf  in  the  place  of  Jesus 
as  the  son  of  Mary.  Nothing  indeed  had  occurred  during 
the  interval  but  Uie  miraculous  darkness,  and  his  exclama* 
tion  in  the  words  of  Ps.  xzii.  1.  John,  who  omits  these  cir* 
cumstances,  nevertheless  postpones  the  utterance  of  these 
last  words  to  the  conclusion  of  the  crucifixion.  This  is 
evident  by  the  connexion. 

Matt,  xxvii.  48. )      "  And  straightway  one  of  them  ran 

John  xix.  29.  )  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  with  vine* 
gar  and  put  it  on  a  reed  and  put  it  to  his  mouth  and  gave 
him  to  drink." 

The  person  who  performed  this  office,  probably  was  some 
Jew,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  scene.  The  soldiers,  it 
appears,  allowed  him  to  saturate  a  sponge  from  their  own 
vessel.  The  sponge  was  put  upon  a  short  reed  or  stick  of 
hyssop,  that  being  the  most  convenient  way  of  conveying 
moisture  to  his  mouth.  While  this  was  doing,  others  who 
stood  by  said  : — 

Matt,  xxvii.  49.  ^^  Let  be.  Let  us  see  whether  Elias  will 
come  and  save  him." 

This  surmise  of  these  bystanders  was  suggested  probably 
by  the  Saviour's  exclamation  and  complaint,  uttered  at  the 
close  of  the  darkness,  which  was  only  a  few  moments  before, 
and  was  misunderstood.  The  suggestion  shows  a  persist- 
ence in  the  erroneous  belief  that  Elias  would  yet  appear 
for  his  deliverance,  if  he  was  really  the  Messiah  of  Israel. 

John  xix.  30.  "  When  Jesus,  therefore,  had  received  the 
vinegar,  he  said,  ^  It  is  finished.' " 

His  meaning  was,  the  work  he  was  to  accomplish  in  his 
humiliation  by  suffering  was  finished.  He  had  gained  the 
victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness.  All  things  which  had 
been  written  concerning  him  by  the  prophets  and  in  the 
Psalms  had  been  fulfilled.  Tlie  time  of  his  exodus  from 
humiliation  to  glory  had  come,  Luke  ix.  81.  All  in  fact 
had  been  done,  which  was  necessary  to  repair  the  ruins  of 
the  fall.  As  if  he  had  said,  '^  It  is  finished.  Now  is  the 
Son  of  man  glorified,  and  Gk>d  is  glorified  in  him."  The 
residue  was  the  assigned  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his 
work  would  follow  as  the  reward  of  the  work  now  finished. 
As  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  all  was  lost,  so  by  the  work  now 
finished,  eternal  deliverance  from  its  effects  waa  now  iDDAdib 
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sore,  Rom.  v.  17,  viii.  19, 39.  These  words  of  the  Redeemer 
were  prompted  by  the  perfect  apprehension  of  the  sublime 
object  of  his  incarnation.  They  involve  a  fulness  of  mean- 
ing, which  eternity  only  can  unfold.  Thus  regarded,  these 
words  marked  an  event,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  work 
of  creation,  inasmuch  as  all  things  were  accomplished, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  the  new 
ereation. 

Matt,  xxvii.  50.  \  ^'  And  when  he  had  cried  again  with 
Luke  xxiii.  46.  >  a  loud  voice,  he  said  Father  into  thy 
John  xix.  30.  )  hands  {wmfmhnfun)  I  commend  my 
spirit,"  or  more  exactly — into  thy  hands  will  I  place  my 
spirit  as  a  deposit  to  be  kept — ^^  and  having  thus  said,  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,"  or  more  literally 
yielded  his  spirit — («^xf  r«  muwfu^  emisit  spiritum,  Matt.) 
sxjpired  (iff rtfvrf ,  expiravit,  Luke,  Mark),  gave  up  the  spirit 
{wm^timu  t»  wuwfut^  tradidit  spiritum,  John).* 

Several  things  are  worthy  of  notice  in  tliis  place.  He 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice^  thus  proving  that  he  retained 
up  to  that  moment  in  full  vigor,  his  vital  powers  as  a  man. 
In  any  otlier  case,  it  would  have  been  a  sure  ground  for 
believing  that  the  death  of  the  sufferer  could  not  immedi- 
ately occur.  When  therefore  the  instant  afterwards,  or 
rather  at  the  same  instant,  he  gave  up  his  spirit,  he 
proved  that  he  did  not  die  as  other  men,  by  the  necessity 
or  weakness  of  nature,  but  voluntarily ;  thus  proving 
his  own  declaration,  ''  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my 
life;  no  one  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  do^Ti  of 
myself"  (John  x.  18).  It  was  to  prove  tliis  that  the  fact 
under  consideration  was  recorded.  Luke  adds  a  circum- 
stance confirmatory  of  this  view.  Matthew  says  merely 
that  he  cried  witli  a  loud  voice,  without  recording  the  words 
he  uttered.  Luke  gives  us  the  very  words,  "Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."     We  are  not  to  consider 


*  The  word  vapaOtitrnftaX  employed  by  Luke  is  used  in  a  law  sense  to  signify 
the  making  of  a  deposit  Metaphorically  it  may  be  predicated  of  other  things 
which  one  man  may  deposit  in  the  hands  of  another.  We  may  predicate  it 
in  the  figurative  sense  of  honor,  life,  soul,  spirit  The  word  mmB»^cKw  is 
commonly  used  in  the  X.  T.  to  signify  (morior)  to  die.  Rev.  xIt.  13 ;  Heb. 
▼ii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  zv.  22,  86 ;  Rom.  v.  7  ;  John  ziL  24,  zi  60,  51 ;  Lnke  zx.  86; 
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this  language  in  the  nature  of  a  prayer  merely,  but  as  de- 
signed chiefly  to  denote  an  act  done.  The  word  commend 
does  not  so  aptly  express  the  true  sense  of  the  original,  as 
deposit^  tranifeTy  or  part  We  suppose  that  by  an  act  of 
power,  exerted  simultaneously  with  the  utterance  of  these 
words,  the  Bedeemer  actually  separated  his  spirit  from  his 
body  and  placed  it  as  a  deposit  in  his  Father's  keeping, 
while  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre.  This  act  of 
power  being  accompanied  by  words  uttered  with  a  great 
voice,  proved  that  the  Bedeemer  was  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
active  in  dying,  and  that  his  pcusiojiy  properly  speaking,  con- 
sisted in  those  physical  and  mental  sufferings  which  preced- 
ed the  act  of  dissolution,  which  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
suffered,  but  rather  done  or  performed  by  him  voluntarily^ 
and  as  truly  voluntarily  as  the  act  of  incarnation.  This  view 
is  essential  to  the  symmetry  and  perfection  of  our  Lord's 
character  as  God-man,  as  well  as  of  his  priestly  work. 

Some  commentators  regard  these  words  as  intended  to 
show  our  Lord's  perfect  consciousness  of  his  Divine  Sonship, 
notwithstanding  his  sufferings ;  and  no  doubt  such  was  the 
fact  But  it  seems  the  chief  intention  of  these  words  was 
to  denote  the  voluntary  separation  of  his  spirit  from  his 
body,  by  his  own  inherent  power,  which  was  to  be  per- 
formed by  liim  as  God-man  in  executing  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. Li  other  words,  as  it  was  a  voluntary  act  on  his  part 
to  incarnate  his  Divine  and  spiritual  nature  in  a  human 
body ;  so  it  was  also  a  voluntaiy  act  on  his  part  to  separate 
his  spiritual  nature  from  the  material  frame  in  which  he  had 
temporarily  lodged  it,  and  deposit  it  in  the  keeping  of  his 
Father,  while  his  body,  during  the  appointed  time,  rested 
in  the  sepulchre.    (See  1  Pet  iii.  18, 19.) 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. The  event  occurred  at  the  ninth  Jewish  hour  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  atlemoon — the  time  when  the  evening  sacri- 
fice was  to  be  offered — the  very  time  when  the  paschal  lamb 
ought  to  have  been  slain.  Up  to  this  time  our  Lord  retained 
his  spirit,  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  dismissed  it 
the  instant  of  the  elevation  of  the  cross.  This  retention  of 
life  was  necessary  that  he  might  fulfil  the  type.  The  dark- 
ness, it  is  probable,  had  ceased  only  a  few  moments  before. 
The  return  of  light  was  neoeesfwy  to  exhibit  clearly  thia  ImIL 


i 


Matt,  xxvii.  51-53. 
Luke  xxiii.  45. 
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action  of  the  Lord  on  the  croit.  1£  the  darkneas  was  each 
as  we  have  supposed  (or  even  considerable,  as  no  doubt  it 
was)  it  is  not  likely  that  the  perK>n  who  brought  the  vinegar 
could  have  perfonned  that  service  with  so  much  celerity. 
Besides  the  return  of  light  was  necessary  to  exhibit  those 
other  miracles  of  power  which  occurred  at  the  moment  of 
the  dissolution.  It  is  evident  from  the  succeeding  narrative 
that  the  centurion  and  others  were  eyewitnesses  of  some  of 
the  occurrences  next  related. 

'^  And  behold  the  veil  of  the  tern- 
-  pie  was  rent  in  twain  in  the  midst 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom." 
The  Temple  consisted  of  three  parts — 1st,  the  court,  ves- 
tibules or  porches,  where  the  people  assembled ;  2d,  the 
holy  placo  where  the  priests  made  their  offsprings ;  and,  3d, 
the  holiest  place  of  all — Sanctum  Sanctorum.  The  veil  here 
spoken  of  (r«  »«rmrf  r«r^  was  extended  before  the  Holiest  of 
All.  It  was  made  of  thick  rich  tapestry  strongly  wrought, 
2  Chron.  iii.  14.  The  Rabbins  say  it  was  four  fingers  thick. 
This  may  be  an  exaggeration.  We  do  not  know,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  veil  was  very  thick  and 
strong.  There  was  another  veil  (ima»^m>ji)  suspended  before 
the  Holy  place — Sanctum — from  which  the  one  we  are 
speaking  of  must  be  distinguished  (comp.  Exod.  xxvi.  31  in 
the  Hebrew  with  the  LXX.  See  also  Hebrews  ix.  3).  At  this 
very  moment,  it  is  highly  probable,  the  priests  were  in  the 
Holy  place,  preparing  to  light  the  lamps  and  to  offer  incense. 
What  must  have  been  their  amazement  at  this  sudden  open- 
ing of  the  Holiest  of  All  to  their  view !  With  what  words 
did  or  could  tliey  announce  the  miracle  to  the  people  with- 
out !  The  event  marked,  though  they  did  not  know  it,  the 
end  of  the  Levitical  dispensation.  Their  own  functions  were 
now  all  ended.  Christ  the  true  passover  to  whom  the  Scrip- 
tures pointed,  was  at  that  moment  slain.  The  true  High 
Priest  had  performed  his  saorifice  and  was  about  to  enter 
into  the  Upper  Sanctuary,  of  which  the  earthly  temple  was 
only  a  type.  Still,  if  regarded  simply  as  a  fact  irrespective 
of  its  symbolical  import,  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  miracle, 
l^e  ]>eam  or  fixture  from  which  this  thickly  wrought  veil 
was  suspended,  we  are  told  was  thirty  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  consequently  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human 
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hancL  The  rent  was  from  the  top  (•«-•  «r«if  v)  as  Matthew  and 
Mark  take  care  expressly  to  say  (f »(  x«r«)  downwards  to  the 
'bottom^  (and  as  Luke  says)  through  the  midst  Such  a 
miracle*  must  have  greatly  alarmed  the  priests  and  rulers 
of  the  Jews.  Its  coincidence  with  the  death  of  Jesus  was  a 
notable  circumstance.  They  could  not  account  for  it  by  any 
natural  cause.  But  besides  this  there  were  public  displays 
of  the  Divine  power  of  a  different  nature,  for  "  The  earth 
did  quake,  and  the  rocks  were  rent,  and  the  graves  were 
opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose  and 
came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection  and  went  into 
the  Holy  City  and  appeared  nnto  many." 

The  quaking  of  the  earth  and  the  rending  of  the  rocks 
must  have  been  perceived  by  the  whole  population.  These 
following  immediately  after  the  obscuration  of  the  eun,  and 
the  wide-spread  darkness,  were  signs  from  heaven  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  certainly  as  great  as  those  they  had 
just  before  demanded.  Nevertheless,  they  made  no  salu- 
tary impression  on  the  nation.  This  will  appear  the  more 
wonderful,  if  we  consider  the  time  when  these  signs  and 
wonders  in  heaven  and  earth  occurred.  It  was  on  the  day 
of  the  preparation  for  the  great  Sabbath,  on  which  all  the 
people  presented  themselves  in  the  temple  according  to  the 
command  in  Exod.  xxiii.  17.  This  Sabbath  commenced  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  it  was  ushered  in,  so 
to  speak,  by  darkness,  and  its  opening  hour  was  signalized 
by  the  quaking  earth  and  bursting  rocks.  All  their  plans 
and  preparations  must  have  been  deranged  by  these  extra- 
ordinary events,  forced  upon  the  crowded  population  of  the 
city. 

Besides  the  rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  quaking  of  the 
earth,  another  supernatural  event  occurred — the  opening  of 
many  graves  or  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  many  bodies  of  the  saints.     Chrysostom,  Cyril,  and 


*  In  thii  eonnezioii  the  reader  may  eoasalt  Joeephu,  Jewish  W«r,  Book 
tL  eh«p.  T.  §  8,  where  that  author  relates,  that  during  the  siege  of  Jerasaleo, 
the  eastern  gate  of  the  inner  oonrt  of  the  temple  ( whieh  was  of  brass  and  verj 
heavy)  was  seen  to  open  of  its  own  aocord,  by  which  "  the  men  of  learning 
nnderstood  that  the  security  of  their  holy  house  was  dissolved  of  its  own 
aeeord,  and  that  the  gate  was  opened  for  the  advantage  of  their  enmy." 
%m  the  whole  chapter. 
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many  of  tlio  early  Christians  suppose  that  at  this  time  all 
tlie  saints  that  had  died  before  the  Saviour  rose  from  the 
dead.  Joseph  Mede  supposed  that  the  number  of  these 
raised  saints  was  not  small  (Works,  book  IIL  chap.  xii.). 
Others  suppose  that  these  raised  {)er8ons  were  Christians,  or 
professed  disci))les  c»r  followers  of  Jesus,  who  had  not  long 
been  dead.  But  these  are  conjectures.  As  a  fact  we  can 
easily  receive  it.  Neither  of  the  other  evangelists  notice  it 
at  all,  probably  because  they  wrote  later,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Gentile  churches.  Matthew,  who  wrote  for  the  Jews, 
records  merely  the  general  fact,  without  entering  into  any 
particulars,  lie  does  not  tell  us  where  the  graves  were, 
whether  near  Jerusalem,  or  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  nor 
how  many  saints  were  raised  (see  Dan.  xii.  2),  nor  in  what 
age  they  died.  Some  sup]K)se  that  they  had  not  long  been 
dead,  because  they  would  not  have  been  recognised ;  but  it 
is  not  said  they  were  recognised,  except  as  persons  raised 
from  the  dead.  We  are,  however,  expressly  told  they  ap- 
peared unto  mani/j  or  more  exactly  (fff^«fir#«r»f)  they  to&re 
made  ^nanifestly  hiown  unto  many  who  probably  were 
alive  when  this  evangelist  wrote,  and  could  be  appealed  to 
as  witnesses.    (See  1  Cor.  xv.  6.) 

Anotlier  question  is  suggested  by  the  narrative :  Did 
tliese  saints  arise  simultaneously  with  the  rending  of  the 
veil  and  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  not  till  after  his 
resurrection  ?  Tliis  raises  a  question  upon  the  meaning  of 
tlie  original  text.  Some  translate  it  thus :  ^^  And  many 
bodies  of  the  saints  arose,  and  having  come  out  of  their 
graves  entered  into  the  holy  city  after  his  resurrection,  and 
appeared  unto  many."  The  objection  to  this  interpretation 
is,  that  it  seems  to  conflict  with  Col.  i.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  in 
which  Christ  is  represented  as  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept.  But  to  this  it  is  answered  that  Paul's  language  in  the 
places  referred  to  has  respect  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
saints  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  This  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  the  evangelist^s  words.  The 
fact,  however,  is  altogether  mysterious,  and  the  purpose  of 
it  is  not  explained.  If  we  may  indulge  in  a  conjecture  on 
this  question,  it  was  to  show  the  power  of  Christ,  even  in 
the  act  of  death.  Thus  regarded,  it  was  an  illustrious  com- 
ment upon  bia  n?oi^  U>  H^lVifib  (John  xL  26),  ^^  lum  ibi& 
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reBurrection  and  the  life,"  and  a  pledge  of  the  power  which 
he  declared  he  would  exercise  over  all  his  people  at  the 
last  day.    John  vi.  39,  40,  44,  54. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  in  this  connexion,  that  the  resur- 
rection of  these  saints  coincided  with  the  termination  of  the 
Leyitical  economy,  and  thus  happened  at  the  very  time 
when  all  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  would  have  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  had  the  Jewish  nation  universally 
received  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  with  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith  and  the  homage  of  their  hearts.  On  this  sup- 
position (although  there  was  a  divine  necessity  that  Christ 
should  suffer),  he  would  not  have  suffered  by  their  hands, 
but  rather  (as  we  may  conjecture)  by  the  hands  of  the  Gen- 
tiles (who  providentially  held  and  exercised  the  power  of 
government,  perhaps  to  meet  this  contingency  in  human 
regard),  and  then  at  his  resurrection  he  would  have  esta- 
blished his  kingdom  in  outward  glory  over  his  own  people,  as 
a  people  already  prepared  for  his  kingdom.  But  the  Jewish 
nation  shared  deeply,  yea,  deepest,  in  the  sin  of  crucifying 
the  Lord  of  Glory.  They  were  therefore  rejected,  and  the 
kingdom  was,  so  to  speak,  postponed.  A  new  dispensation 
was  opened  for  the  gathering  of  another  elect  people,  into 
the  place  of  those  first  chosen,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  parable  of  the  marriage  (Matt.  xxii.  1-10). 
Yet  as  a  pledge  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  to  the  saints  of 
the  ancient  covenant,  and  perhaps  in  fulfilment  thereof,  as 
well  as  to  show  the  Divine  power  of  Jesus,  many — it  may 
be  a  vast  company  (see  Rev.  xxii.  9 ;  xix.  10) — of  the 
ancient  saints  were  perfected  by  tlie  resurrection  of  their 
bodies,  at  the  very  time  when  all  would  have  enjoyed 
the  same  advancement  in  glory,  had  the  nation  been  faith- 
ful to  the  covenant  (Exod.  xix.  1-5  ;  Heb.  xi.  35,  40). 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  evangelist  gives  no  account  of 
these  saints,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  their  resurrection, 
their  entrance  into  the  holy  city,  and  their  appearance  to 
many  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  is  silent 
as  to  their  local  habitation  in  the  meantime,  and  also  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  disappearance.* 

^  Do  we  inquire  whether  theee  rieen  samto  ftppeared  in  houses  or  elae- 
whtnt    Whecherby  d*y  orbynightr    Whether  their  ftppearanee  wm  mo- 
iiMiiUry  or  eontinned  I    Whether  they  oonronod  ^th  tlhm%  Va  '^Vrbl^^mi 
VOL.  EL — NO.  IV.  43 
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Mark  zv.  39.  )  '^  And  when  the  centurion  which 
Matt,  xxvii.  54.  >  stood  over  against  him,  and  they  that 
Luke  xxiii.  47.  )  were  with  him  watching  Jesns,  saw  the 
earthquake  and  those  things  that  were  done,  and  that  he  so 
cried  out  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  they  feared  greatly  and 
glorified  God,  saying,  '  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man 
— truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.' " 

Ilere,  we  have  the  means  of  forming  some  idea  of  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  this  last  scene,  for  which  all  minds  had  been 
prepared  by  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  preceding  three 
hours.  Tlie  whole  of  what  is  here  narrated  probably  occurred 
rapidly  within  the  compass  of  a  very  short  time.  Let  us 
attempt  to  group  the  occurrences.  First,  the  darkness  sud- 
denly ceases  and  the  sun  appears.  Immediately  the  Saviour 
breaks  the  stillness  with  the  exclamation,  '^  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama 
sabachtliani !"  A  moment  after  he  utters,  in  a  lower  tone, 
^'  I  thirst."  A  watcher  runs  and  quickly  returns  with  a 
moistened  sponge  to  relieve  it.  Having  received  it  he  pro- 
nounces, ^^  It  is  finished,"  and  immediately  bows  his  head 
and  surrenders  his  spirit,  but  marks  the  act  by  words  nttered 
with  the  full  i>ower  of  the  human  voice.  Instantly  the  veil 
of  the  temple  is  parted — the  earth  quakes — the  rocks  are 
rent  asunder — the  graves  open — dead  bodies  arise.  All 
these  things  were  not  seen  indeed  by  the  centurion  and  the 
watchers  of  the  cross.  What  impressed  them  was  the 
manner  in  which  Jesus  died,  and  the  instantaneous  occur- 
rence of  the  eartliquake.  Tliough  the  centurion  was  a 
heathen,  yet  there  was  a  meaning  in  these  things  which 

appeared  f  Whether  they  spoke  of  the  realma  of  the  dead  or  tlie  state  of  the 
aoul  aft«r  death,  or  of  the  entrance  of  Chriat  into  these  rsalms,  or  of  his 
power  f  On  these  and  all  such  topics  the  evan^^list  is  silent,  and  his  sOenes 
is  a  strong  internal  proof  of  his  inspiration.  On  preeisely  sn^  tlMmes  sa 
impostor  would  be  most  likely  to  enlarge.  A  question  was  raised  and  roneh 
discussed  by  the  early  commentators,  whether  these  saints  were  raised  to 
immortal  life,  or  died  again  (see  Augustin  Epist  99,  ad  Evodinm.  Enthy* 
mius.  Theophylact  Origen.  Beda.)  Ensebius  (Hist  book  It.  chap.  t\  and  Je- 
rome (in  his  Catalogae  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers)  mention  QaadrataB»  sa 
early  martyr,  who  declared  that  he  had  seen  many  perw>ns  who  had  been 
raised  from  the  dead, — plarimos  k  se  vivos  qui  sub  Domino  rariis  in  Jndaa 
oppressi  calamitatibus  sanati  fiienint  et  qui  mortuii  reswrejpfrgwi^— bot  ibe 
writings  of  this  martyr  are  lost ;  yet  if  we  had  them,  it  is  not  at  aU  proba- 
ble they  would  cast  the  least  light  on  a  subject  whieh  the  inspirvd  sTange- 
Ikt  has  dengnedi^  \«ft  m  m^^  \^  ^XyM9«iV|, 
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convinced  him  that  Jesns  was  not  only  an  innocent  man, 
bnt  a  man  greatly  favored  of  God.  Some  suppose  the  cen- 
turion was  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  but  this  is  not 
said  of  him  in  the  Scriptures.  The  supposition  is  founded 
upon  the  words  ascribed  to  him  by  Matthew.  But  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  for  Jewp, 
and  adopted  their  idiomatic  forms  of  expression.  Thus 
regarded,  the  words  "  Son  of  God,"  or  "  a  son  of  God," 
merely  denote  a  person  who  is  an  especial  object  of  Divine 
favor.  Luke,  who  wrote  for  the  Gentile  church,  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  the  centurion  in  other  though  equivalent 
language  :  "  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man,"  or,  "  Cer- 
tainly this  man  was  righteous."  It  is  remarkable  that  all 
the  recorded  testimonies  to  our  Lord's  excellence  of  cha- 
racter on  this  eventful  day,  except  that  of  the  crucified 
malefactor  and  Judas  his  betrayer,  were  uttered  by  heathens. 
Pilate,  the  wife  of  Pilate,  and  the  centurion,  and  those  who 
were  appointed  to  act  with  him,  all  pronounced  him  "  right- 
eous," while  the  priests  and  rulers  still  persisted,  in  spite  of 
these  wonderful  things,  that  he  was  a  deceiver.  Yet,  so  im- 
pressive were  these  occurrences,  that  they  deeply  affected 
the  minds  of  others ;  for  Luke  adds : — 

Luke  xxxii.  48.  "  And  all  the  people  that  came  together 
to  that  sight,  beholding  the  things  that  were  done,  smote 
their  breasts  and  returned." 

Tlie  people  spoken  of  in  this  verse  were  not  his  disciples 
or  particular  acquaintances ;  for  these  stood  afar  off,  probably 
because  they  were  afraid  to  go  near ;  nor  were  they  priests 
or  rulers.  These  probably  were  dispersed  by  the  lengthened 
darkness,  and  the  business  of  preparation  for  the  sabbath 
(which  was  drawing  near)  called  them  away.  The  phraseo- 
logy of  the  evangelist  conveys  the  idea  tliat  these  persons 
had  been  attracted  to  the  place  by  curiosity  ;  but  upon  wit- 
nessing these  prodigious  displays  of  the  Divine  power  which 
immediately  followed  the  last  loud  exclamation  of  the  Sa- 
viour, they  smote  their  breasts  with  fear  and  amazement. 
Perhaps  they  had  witnessed  crucifixions  before,  as  they 
were  common  under  the  Bomans,  yet  never  one  like  this. 
The  spectacle  was  too  mournful,  too  solemn,  too  awful  for 
them  to  endure,  and  they  turned  away  firom  it  and  departed 
to  their  homes. 
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"Whether  those  persons  had  taken  any  part  in  the  tumolt- 
uous  proceedings  before  Pilate,  we  are  not  informed.  If 
they  had,  a  great  change  had  come  over  them.  The  only 
remaining  circiunstance  to  be  noticed  relates  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Jesus  and  the  women  tliat  followed  him  from 
Galilee,  Lake  xxili.  49,  Mark  sv.  40,  41,  Matt,  xxrii.  55,  56. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  or  even  conceive  the  feelings  of 
those  attached  friends.  Their  fear  and,  perhaps,  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  Galileans,  kept  them  at  some  dis- 
tance trom  the  cro&s,  although  within  full  view  of  it,  while 
their  love  Used  them  to  the  spot  where  they  stood,  though  the 
sight  was  too  dreadful  to  be  endured  by  those  who  loved  him 
less.  It  proves  to  us  that  love  is  a  more  powerful  principle 
than  fear  or  shame.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  only 
persons  named  or  described  as  forming  a  part  of  this  group 
of  the  spectators  were  females.  This  testimony  is  most 
honorable  to  t!ie  female  character;  and  although  woman 
was  lirat  in  the  transgression,  and  is  now,  in  her  earthly 
relations,  subJL'Ct  to  the  other  sex  (ITim.  ii.H-13)yet  (may 
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Bnpposed  began  at  the  ninth  honr,  and  continued  nntil  sun- 
set. The  sabbath  that  was  approaching  was  a  very  solemn 
festival,  as  it  occurred  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Nisan,  and 
was  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  festival,  John  xix.  31. 

By  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  not  lawful  that  the  bodies  of 
the  crucified  should  remain  suspended  on  the  cross  during 
the  sabbath,  lest  the  land  should  be  defiled,  Deut.  xxi.  22, 
23.  Josephus  informs  us  (book  iv.  last  chapter),  in  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  war,  that  the  Jews  of  his  time 
observed  this  law  very  strictly.  It  was  the  fear  that  this 
law  might  be  violated  through  their  means,  which  induced 
them  to  go  to  Pilate,  and  desire  him  to  hasten  the  death  of 
the  sufferers,  by  ordering  the  executioners  to  break  their 
legs.  This,  no  doubt,  was  their  motive,  not  to  add  to  their 
sufferings.  We  are  told,  that  this  was  commonly  done  by 
striking  the  sufferer  with  an  iron  mallet  just  above  the  ancle. 
We  may  conjecture  from  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative, 
that  this  request  was  made  shortly  after  the  darkness  was 
passed,  and  before  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  dead.  It  appears  also,  that  until  the  sufferers  were 
actually  dead,  their  bodies  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
cross.  But  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  allow 
the  bodies  of  crucified  persons  to  be  buried ;  yet  this  custom 
was  departed  from  in  Judea  when  a  festival  was  near ;  for 
in  such  a  case,  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  were  delivered  to 
their  friends  for  burial. 

It  appears  that  Pilate  granted  this  request :  for  soldiers 
came  and  broke  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  male- 
factor, and  would  have  broken  the  legs  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
had  he  been  alive.  Probably  these  were  not  the  soldiers 
who  were  stationed  at  the  cross,  but  others  (Matt  xxvii. 
64 ;  Luke  xxiii.  47)  sent  from  the  Prsetorium  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  "Then  came  soldiers,"  &c.,  John  xix.  32. 
Here  we  observe  again,  au  overruling  providence.  It  was 
not  a  feeling  of  awe,  tenderness,  or  humanity,  or  a  regard 
to  decency,  which  restrained  the  hands  of  the  soldiers ;  and 
had  they,  in  passing  from  one  cross  to  another,  broken  the 
legs  of  Jesus,  they  would  have  incurred  no  censure  from 
Pilate.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  infiuenced  by 
any  such  considerations ;  for  one  of  them  plunged  his  spear 
into  his  side,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  he  W8&  dftAd.« 
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No  iloubi  lie  wiis  iufliienced  by  a.  spirit  of  wantotmegs,  or 
lit  least  tlioughtlessrieis  ;  for  he  was  Dot  directed  to  do  go. 
Yet  here  also,  we  see  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence ;  tor 
while  it  had  been  prophesied  of  him,  that  all  bis  bones 
should  be  preserved  from  violence,  Ps.  xxxiv.  20,  which  was 
necGssarj-  to  fulhl  the  typical  relation  between  him,  as  the 
true  passover,  and  the  piiachal  lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46 ;  Numb.  ii. 
1^),  it  had  also  beeu  prophesied  of  him  by  Zechariah  (xii. 
10),  "  they  shall  look  upon  him  whom  they  have  pierced ;" — 
a  prophucy  which  begau  to  be  fulhlled  at  that  time,  bid 
will  he  more  eminently  fulfilled  when  God  shall  turn  agun 
to  that  people,  and  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them. 

But  tlicre  waa  auother  reason  for  this  act  of  the  soldier. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  death  of  Jesus  should  be  esta- 
bli=hed  beyoud  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Hence  this  soldier 
was  allowed  to  pierce  him  in  a  part  where  a  woQud  is 
always  mortal;  so  that  if  he  had  not  been  already  quite 
dead,  this  wound  would  have  extinguished  the  last  reniaiua 
of  life ;  and  for  this  reason  John  has  recorded  the  fact, 
perhaps  with  a  view  especially  to  refute  some  heretical 
liad  already  arisen  at  the  time  he  \ 
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able  counsellor,  and  he  was  a  good  man  and  a  jost,  who 
also  himself  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  being  a  disci- 
ple of  Jesus,  but  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews — tlie  same 
had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them ; — ^This 
man  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  besought  Pilate  that 
he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus." 

A  good  character  is  given  of  this  Jose*)ph,  mixed,  how- 
ever, as  the  best  human  characters  are,  with  some  infirmi- 
ties. He  was  a  rich  man,  of  high  rank,  and  probably  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  great  Jewish  council,  for  it  is 
said  of  him  that  he  did  not  consent  to  their  counsel  and 
deed  respecting  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  had  been,  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  one  of  tliose  who  ex- 
pected and  earnestly  hoped  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
an  emergency  had  now  arisen,  which  overcame  his  fears 
both  of  the  Jews  and  of  Pilate.  His  master  was  now  dead, 
and  although  he  suffered  as  a  malefactor,  Joseph  resolved 
to  do  honor  to  his  remains.  He  therefore  entered  boldly 
into  Pilate's  presence  (probably  at  the  Prsetorium)  and  asked 
from  the  governor  the  favor  of  removing  the  body  of  the 
Lord  from  the  cross,  contrary  to  the  Roman  custom,  which 
did  not  permit,  as  a  general  thing,  that  the  bodies  of  cruci- 
fied persons  should  be  buried,  but  required  that  they  should 
remain  suspended  until  their  flesh  putrefied,  or  was  devoured 
by  ravenous  birds  or  wild  beasts. 

Arimathea,  it  is  supposed,  was  either  the  Sama  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  ii.  18,  or  more  probably  the  city  mentioned 
in  1  Sam.  i.  1,  in  the  territory  of  tlie  tribe  of  Ephraim.    It 
once  belonged  to  the  Samaritans,  but  was  afterwards  an- 
nexed to  Judea,  so  that  it  was  properly  called  a  city  of  the 
Jews.     1  Maccab.  xi.  28-34 ;  Luke  xxiii.  57. 
Mark  xv.  44,  45.    )      "And  Pilate  marvelled,  if  he  were 
Matt,  xxvii.  58.      >•  already  dead,  and  calling  to  him  the 
John  xix.  38.  )  centurion,  he  asked  him  if  he  had 

been  any  while  dead,  and  when  he  knew  it  of  the  centurion, 
Pilate  gave  him  leave,  and  commanded  the  body  to  be  de- 
livered to  Joseph." 

This  request  was  probably  made  very  soon  after  the  Sa- 
viour expired,  and  Joseph,  we  may  believe,  being  near  the 
cross  to  witness  the  event,  hastened  to  Pilate  as  soon  as  it 
occurred.    His  affection  would  prompt  him  to  abridge, 
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much  as  poseible,  the  ignominious  expoenre  of  fats  beloved 
raftster.  The  Jews  bad  requested  of  Pilftte  to  order  that  the 
legs  of  all  tlie  sufferers  should  be  broken  while  they  sup. 
posed  that  all  W3re  alive,  and  Joseph,  it  i«  not  inipn>1)altle, 
made  his  request  before  the  soldiers  could  have  had  time  to 
execute  the  command  of  Pilate  to  hasten  their  death.  For 
Pilate  was  evidently  surprised  by  the  request  of  Joseph. 
He  could  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  bo  soon  dead,  nor  did 
be  believe  it  on  Joseph'a  word.  We  are  told  thai  penORi 
who  were  cruciiied  in  the  full  rigor  of  life  and  linalth, 
often  hung  enfferiog  several  days  bofbro  they  expuwl 
Hence  it  seemed  incredible  to  him  that  a  man  like  nor 
Lord,  in  the  vigor  of  life,  without  blemish  (.Levit,  xxi.  16- 
23),  and  in  perfect  soundness,  who  had  endured  Bcourgjog 
with  such  amazing  fortitude,  should  have  died  so  quickly, 
contrary  to  his  observation  and  experience.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  for  the  ccntnrion  who  superintended  the  exeoslua 
(and  who  probably  remained  at  the  place ;  for  U  w«s 
duty  to  remain  there  until  the  death  of  tho  Bufferers), 
inquired  of  him  whether  the  fact  were  so,  before  he 
sented  to  the  renuest  of  Joaeoh.    It  is  apDarenf  ft«m 
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against  his  own  judgment  It  is  not  expressly  said  that  the 
command  to  remove  the  body  was  given  to  tlie  centurion, 
yet  as  Pilate  had  acted  through  him  and  had  just  sent  for 
him^  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  direction  also  was  given  to 
him  (Matt,  xxvii.  58).  Nor  do  the  evangelists  inform  ns 
expressly  who  removed  tlie  body  from  the  cross.  Luke,  xxiii. 
53,  seems  to  ascribe  the  act  to  Joseph,  though  the  centurion, 
acting  by  the  command  of  Pilate,  may  have  taken  part  in 
it  We  have  seen  how  deeply  this  officer  was  impressed 
by  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  and  we  can  imagine  that 
his  feelings  were  such  as  to  prevent  all  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence in  the  performance  of  that  duty.  It  was  performed 
probably  while  the  two  malefactors  were  still  living,  and  if 
so,  in  the  presence  at  least  of  the  centurion  and  soldiers. 

Here  we  may  observe  again  how  Divine  Providence  ac- 
complishes its  plans.  It  had  been  prophesied  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Is.  liii.  9)  that  he  should  be  with  the  rich  after  his 
death,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  emboldened  by  God's 
Spirit,  contrary  to  his  former  conduct,  to  appear  before 
Pilate  with  his  unusual  request  It  was  necessary  too  that 
the  dead  body  of  the  Lord  should  be  cared  for,  so  as  to 
prevent  further  violence  to  the  frame,  and  the  centurion 
had  been  prepared,  by  the  solemn  scene  he  had  witnessed, 
for  that  purpose. 

Matt  xxvii.  59.    )      ^^  And  when  Joseph  had  taken  the 

John  xix.  39, 40.  )  body,  there  came  also  Nicodemus, 
which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  brought  a 
mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pound 
weight." 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  or  had  been  before  this 
any  concert  between  these  two  persons.  Had  there  been,  it 
is  presumable  that  both  would  have  gone  to  Pilate  together 
and  joined  in  the  request  It  appears  too,  that  the  body, 
after  it  had  been  taken  from  the  cross,  was  delivered  to 
Joseph,  and  not  till  then  did  Nicodemus  appear.  This  man 
bad  early  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  even 
before  he  entered  upon  his  public  ministry  (John  iii.  1),  and 
was  from  the  beginning  deeply  impressed  with  his  miracles. 
He  was  a  Pharisee  and  a  ruler — or  as  our  Lord  addressed 
him,  a  master  of  Israel  (John  iii.  10) ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  quantity  of  the  precious  mixture  he  brought,  was 
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alflo  rich.  The  aloes,  we  are  told,  was  a  prodnction  of 
India  and  Arabia,  and  its  odor  very  pleasant  It  was  pnl- 
verized  and  mixed  with  the  myrrh,  which  was  a  flnid.  It 
had  been  prepared  to  anoint  the  body  of  the  Lord,  so  as  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  worms,  and  to  preserve  it  against  de- 
composition. Tliree  or  four  pounds  of  the  mixture  would 
have  sufficed  for  this  purpose,  but  Nicodemus,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  affection,  had  prepared  about  a  hundred  pounds' 
weight.  It  is  evident  these  disciples  did  not  know  that 
their  beloved  Lord  was  so  soon  to  rise  from  the  dead.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  event  they  understood  these  words  of 
the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xvi.  10),  ^'  Tliou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
Hades  (Sheol),  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption"  (Acts  ii.  21).*  Yet  was  it  a  labor  of  love, 
which,  like  Mary's  (John  xii.  3-7),  their  Lord  would  not 
suffer  to  pass  without  its  reward  (Matt  x.  42). 

John  xix.  40.      )      "  Then  they  took  the  body  of  Jesus, 

Matt  xxvii.  59.  )  and  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth 
with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury." 

Tliis  allusion  of  the  evangelist  John  to  the  Jewish  man- 
ner of  burial  shows  that  he  wrote  this  gospel  for  the  use  of 
persons  not  acquainted  with  Jewish  customs.  But  why,  we 
may  inquire,  did  not  these  rich  men  provide  some  more 
precious  material  than  linen  to  wrap  the  body  in  ;  especially 
as  Nicodemus  had  made  so  costly  a  provision  of  spices  ?  We 
are  told  (and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question)  that 
it  was  not  lawful  to  use  a  more  precious  or  costly  material 
for  the  purpose  of  burial  than  linen.  They  might  not  use 
silk  or  gorgeous  garments  for  the  burial  even  of  a  prince. 

As  the  sabbath  was  near,  it  is  supposed  that  this  whole 
proceeding  was  conducted  in  haste,  and  that  the  body  was 
removed  to  the  sepulchre  immediately  after  it  was  taken 
from  the  cross,  and  after  that  was  wrapped  in  the  linen  with 
the  spices.  Luke  informs  us,  xxiii.  65,  56,  that  the  women 
who  followed  him  from  Galilee  beheld  the  sepulchre,  and 
how  his  body  was  laid,  and  after  tliat  they  returned  and 


•  The  Hebrew  word  Sheol  signifies  ^aw  (Gen.  xlii.  S8;  1  Kings  il  ft-9)L 
The  words  my  taul  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  signify  tne  ortnypfrtan  ;  so  that  the 
sense  of  the  Psalmist  is»  "Thou  wilt  not  abandon  me  to  the  grave,"  L  e.  to  the 
power  of  the  grave,  **  that  it  may  detain  me  as  iu  own."  See  By thner's 
Lyra. 
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prepared  spices  and  oiutments  for  the  same  purpose,  intend- 
ing to  use  them  after  the  sabbath  was  over.  The  Jewish 
method  of  burial  was  a  kind  of  embalming,  and  similar  to 
the  Egyptian  method.  The  linen  was  made  into  strips,  or 
bandages,  then  covered  with  the  myrrh  and  spices,  and 
wound  round  the  body  after  it  had  been  washed  (Herodotus, 
book  ii. ;  Tacitus  Hist  book  v.  ch.  5).  After  involving  the 
whole  body,  without  eviscerating  it,  in  such  bandages,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  bind  the  head  about  with  a 
napkin,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  John  gives  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  44). 

In  this  manner  these  two  rich  disciples  performed  this 
office  of  affection  to  the  deceased  body  of  their  Master. 
The  whole,  it  is  probable,  was  completed  before  they  de- 
parted froni  the  sepulchre ;  but  the  pious  women  who 
remained  only  till  they  saw  the  body  conveyed  into  the 
sepulchre,  made  preparation  to  perform  the  same  office,  not 
knowing  what  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  did  after  they  de- 
parted. 

John  xix.  41,  42.  "  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  cru- 
cified there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  new  sepul- 
chre, which  he  (Joseph)  (Matt.  xxviL  60)  had  hewn  out  of 
a  rock,  wherein  was  never  a  man  yet  laid.  Theite  laid  they 
Jesus  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews'  preparation  day  (Luke 
xxiii.  54),  for  that  day  was  the  preparation,  and  the  sabbath 
drew  on  (John  xix.  42),  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at 
hand." 

The  motive  ascribed  to  diese  attached  disciples  for  select- 
ing this  place  of  burial  was  its  proximity  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion.  The  sabbath  (which  would  have  been  violated 
by  the  interment  of  a  dead  body)  was  so  near,  that  no  other 
place,  perhaps,  at  that  late  hour,  could  have  been  provided. 
It  seemed  suitable  also  for  the  purpose.  It  was  new,  and 
bad  never  been  used  as  a  place  of  interment.  It  belonged 
to  Joseph,  and  he  had  the  right  to  appropriate  it  to  that 
use ;  and  although  designed  probably  for  himself  and  his 
family,  he  could  readily  yield  it  up  as  a  tribute  of  his  affec- 
tion. Observe,  too,  that  it  was  a  place  of  security ;  having 
been  hewn  from  a  rock,  so  that  the  body  could  not  have 
been  abstracted  from  its  resting-place,  except  through  the 
entrance  or  door.    As  no  dead  body  had  been  deposited 
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there  lif  fore,  tlicre  eould  be  no  ground  to  ascribe  the  reenr- 
rectiiin  to  any  other  person  ;  nor  conld  the  resarrection  of 
tbo  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  Hscribeil  to  its  contact  with 
the  bones  of  a  prophet,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  fiir- 
nishes  an  exnmple  (3  KingB  xiii.  21,  in  the  case  of  Elisha). 
Thus  while  we  may  allow  scope  for  the  exercise  of  human 
motives,  there  was  an  over-ruling  Providence  in  the  selec- 
tion <  if  this  place,  in  order  to  provide  the  strongest  evidence 
possible  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  identical  body 
of  tho  Lnnl  Jesiis.  This  will  further  appear  by  the  precau- 
tion those  disciples  were  influenced  to  take  to  secure  the  en- 
trance into  the  ecpulchre,fc>rafter  depositing  the  body  they— 

Matt.  ,\svii.  60.  "  Rulled  a  great  stone  against  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  and  then  departed." 

But  this  wa^  not  snflicieut  to  answer  the  Providential 
desii^Ti ;  for  a  stone,  that  two  men  could  roll  to  the  door, 
two  other  men  might  remove  from  its  place.  We  shall 
therefore  see  presently  that  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  were 
moved  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  cot 
only  tn  peal  the  stone,  but  station  a  military  gnard  to  pre- 
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Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Salome  know  what  Nicode- 
mns  had  done ;  for  they  also  bought  sweet  spices  and  came 
to  the  sepulchre  after  the  sabbath  to  anoint  the  body  (Mark 
xvi.  1).  Observe,  too,  how  punctually  these  females  ob- 
served the  law  of  the  sabbath.  Great  as  their  affection  was 
for  Jesus,  and  divine  as  they  believed  him  to  be,  they  did 
not  feel  themselves  free  to  perform  this  act  of  affection  as  an 
act  of  necessity  or  mercy  on  the  sabbath.  IIow  painfully 
does  the  irreverence  of  many  professed  Christians  contrast 
with  the  conduct  of  these  Jewish  disciples. 

Matt,  xxvii.  62-66.  "  Now  the  next  day  that  followed  the 
day  of  the  preparation,  the  chief  Priests  and  Pharisees  came 
together  unto  Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that 
deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  after  three  days  I  will 
rise  again.  Command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be  made 
sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  night,  and 
steal  him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people.  He  is  risen  from 
the  dead:  so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Pilate  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  a  watch :  go  your  way,  make 
it  as  sure  as  you  can.  So  they  went  and  made  the  sepul- 
chre sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch."* 

These  circumstances  are  recorded  only  by  Matthew.  His 
phraseology  to  denote  the  time  of  the  occurrence  is  peculiar. 
He  does  not  say.  On  ths  sabbath  ;  although  that  was  the 
day  which  followed  the  preparation.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  periphrasis ;  the  most 
probable  of  which  is  that  the  evangelist  chose  to  tax  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  obliquely  or  inferentially  rather 
than  directly  and  bluntly,  with  a  breach  of  the  sabbath,  by 
the  zeal  they  manifested  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  considerable  body  of  persons  waited  upon  Pilate 

*  Mcrfl  T^ts  hfi»(f*s  18  the  mom  as  <»   rj^  rptrj  4/U(M  or  6im  jfiwt  hfitpoMf,     It 

meftiu  '*  withiQ  three  dAji^**  or  "on  the  third  day."  This seoBe  the  langpage 
yields  and  the  oonnezioii  reqaireii  M<r«  is  uaed  in  this  lenie  in  BHblioal 
Qreek,  Dent  ttti.  10.  So  likewise  in  cIssbicsI  Greek,  ^  hfitf*  (interdiu)  in 
the  day-time— ^(^  k^i^s  rrr«,  **  within  seTen  days.**  In  this  sense  the  Jewish 
mien  understood  the  phrase,  becaose  they  wished  a  watoh  placed  imtns 
HaUly^  and  to  be  oontinaed  "  c«k  rnt  rpirm  fiiuptit,**  until  the  third  day.  They 
did  not  onderrtand  the  saying  of  Jesus  to  mean,  that  after  three  /uU  days 
(that  i%  on  the  fourth  day)  he  would  rise^  but  that  he  would  arise  on  the  third 
day.  The  prediction,  therefore,  would  be  AilfUled  if  he  rose  at  the  first 
moment  of  the  third  day  from  his  death. 
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on  the  sabbath.  Perhaps  their  call  was  rather  informal 
than  official.  Tlieir  motive  may  have  been  to  induce  Pilate 
to  act  in  the  matter  rather  than  leave  it  to  them  (as  they 
could  not  attend  to  it  without  violating  their  sabbath),  by 
setting  a  watch  and  making  the  sepulchre  sure.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  shows  a  breach  of  their  own  law  of  the 
sabbath,*  which  they  would  have  censured  in  any  other 
person.  But  their  bitter  enmity  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
their  purpose  to  omit  no  means  of  extirpating  his  influence, 
made  them  disregard  all  other  considerations — ^whether 
divine  or  human.  If  they  expected,  however,  that  Pilate 
would  be  condescending  enough  to  relieve  them  of  the  care 
of  securing  the  sepulchre,  they  were  disappointed.  His 
reply  in  effect  was,  "  Why  do  you  trouble  me  with  this 
business?  You  have  a  military  force  at  your  command.  Do 
it  yourselves  in  your  own  way.  As  for  any  scruples  of  con- 
science upon  the  obligation  of  your  sabbath,  you  seem  to 
have  overcome  them  by  calling  on  me  for  such  a  purpose. 
You  can  attend  to  this  matter  as  consistently  with  your  law 
as  you  can  come  to  the  Pnetorium  on  your  sabbath  to  trans- 
act secular  business  with  me."  Perhaps  Pilate  remembered 
how,  the  day  before,  they  had  refused  to  come  into  the  Pr»- 
torinm  lest  thev  should  be  defiled. 

It  appears  also  by  this  passage,  not  only  that  our  Lord 
had  predicted  his  resurrection  after  tliree  days,  but  that  the 
Priests  were  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  Yet  it  appears  by 
other  i>laces,  that  even  his  disciples  did  not  really  expect 
that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead,  and  were  in  fact  as  scep- 
tical in  this  matter  as  the  Priests.  Indeed,  the  preparation 
of  the  myrrh,  aloes,  spices,  and  ointments,  of  the  linen,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  body  was  wrapped  up,  all  indicate 


•  It  should  be  obs^nred,  however,  that  the  66th  Tcne  may  mean  no  more 
than  that  the  priettB  and  Pharisees  eauted  these  things  to  be  done  bj  others ; 
not  that  they  did  tliein  with  their  own  handa  If  so,  then,  according  to  the 
casuistry  of  the  Rabbins,  it  waa  no  breach  of  the  sabbath— for  Moeca  forbade 
only  bodily  labor,  such  as  gathering  wood,  Ughting  firet»  Ac  They  might  go, 
therefore,  lawfully  to  Pilate  and  ask  him  to  give  them  a  watch,  and  to  seal 
the  sepulchre ;  and  having  received  authority  to  do  so,  eyen  canae  these  acts  to 
be  done  on  the  sabbath  by  others,  without  violating  the  fourth  commandment 
as  they  explained  it  Yet  they  did  not  so  expound  the  law  when  our  Lord 
cured  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda^  John  t.  11,  16  (tee  ix.  6,  7, 
14,16);  L>ik«vn,\\. 
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the  fall  persuasion  of  a  long  continnance  in  the  grave. 
*'  They  believed  not,"  as  Lighttbot  remarks,  "  that  he  should 
die,  till  ho  was  dead ;  nor  believed  that  he  should  rise  again, 
no  not  when  ho  was  already  arisen." 

Matt,  xxvii.  66.  "  So  they  went  and  made  the  sepulchre 
sure,  sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a  watch." 

This  precaution  was  of  a  nature  not  to  be  postponed,  ac- 
cording to  their  view  of  the  case.  Of  course,  they  did  these 
things  on  their  sabbath,  but  whether  after  sunset  on  Friday, 
or  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  according  to  our  mode  of 
reckoning,  we  are  not  expressly  informed.  The  watch  they 
set  was  taken  from  the  soldiers  attached  to  the  temple  who 
were  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  priests.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  stone  was  sealed  with  Pilate's  signet ;  but 
this  is  not  recorded.  Yet  whether  so  or  not,  the  end  of 
Divine  Providence  was  secured,  by  providing  such  means  to 
secure  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord  within  the  sepulchre, 
as  could  not  be  eluded  or  overcome.  Thus  the  evidence  of 
his  resurrection  by  Divine  power  was  placed  beyond  all 
question  or  doubt,  and  an  argument  was  put  into  the  mouth 
of  his  followers  which  could  not  be  gainsayed  or  resisted. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  priests  and  rulers  to 
remove  the  body  from  the  sepulchre  after  three  days,  and 
publicly  expose  it  to  the  gaze  of  the  people,  so  that  by  the 
anticipated  failure  of  this  prediction,  his  credit  with  them 
would  be  destroyed.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  prediction  had 
been  falsified  by  the  event  they  would  have  done  so.  Their 
difficulty  in  that  case  would  have  been  to  prove  the  predic- 
tion, for  he  made  it  plainly  to  none  but  to  his  disciples  in 
private,  and  only  obscurely  to  otliers  in  public,  to  the  people 
(Mark  viii.  31,  xiv.  58 ;  Matt  xvi.  21 ;  John  ii.  19 ;  Matt, 
xii.  40).  How  the  priests  came  to  understand  his  public 
allusions  so  well,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Perhaps  their 
intercourse  with  the  traitor  Judas  was  the  source  of  their 
knowledge.  However  this  may  be,  the  result  was,  our 
Lord's  body  was  kept  safely  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph 
under  the  threefold  guard  of  the  atone^  the  sealy  and  the 
watch.  PniLo. 
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Art.  Y1. — Modern  Atekism  under  ita  forms  of  Pantlieism, 
Materiiili^ni,  Seciiliirism,  Development,  and  Natural 
Law?,  bv  Jiiines  Unchanan,  D-D.,  LL.D.,  Divinity  Pro- 
fessor in  "  llie  New-  College,"  Edinburgh,  and  author  of 
"The  Office  and  Work  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit."  Boston: 
Gould  &:  Lincoln.     1857. 

It  is  a  pi.'ciiliar  and  conspicuous  feature  of  tlie  false 
tlioi^ni  ami  iion-iiieism  of  the  present  day,  that  tlicy  fonnd 
themsclvi-s  on  all  the  departments  of  nature,  and  employ  as 
their  vehicles  all  branches  of  knowledge,  Specnlations  in 
regard  tu  tbo  universe,  man,  the  vegetable,  animal,  and 
material  world,  nietapbysicB,  morals,  the  natural  sciences, 
arc  all  made  ihe  ebannelseilher  of  denying  the  existence  of 
■Teliovali,  or  misrepresenting  his  nature  and  office,  and  sub- 
verting natural  as  well  as  revealed  religion.  It  is  a  still 
more  novel  and  extraordinary  pecnliarity  of  the  most  im- 
posing of  these  systems,  that  in  place  of  openly  avowing 
their  aim,  ihcv  atrempt  to  accomplish  it  under  the  auspice 
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pantheism,  kept  on  the  mask  of  Christian  profession,  while 
openly  denying  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  rejecting  the  re- 
demption which  it  reveals ;  and  that  mask  is  worn  by  the 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  of  their  disciples  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country. 

This  treacherous  feature  of  the  atheistic  beliefs  that  are 
spreading  through  every  rank  of  society,  renders  it  highly 
important  that  their  true  character  should  be  unfolded,  and 
the  pretexts  confuted  on  which  they  rest,  to  guard  the 
unwary  against  their  arts,  and  extricate,  if  possible,  those 
who  have  fallen  under  their  power  from  the  spell  in  which 
they  arc  held.  And  this  is  the  oflSce  of  Dr.  Buchanan's 
work  on  the  subject  He  first  gives  a  general  view  of 
Modern  Atheism,  and  then  in  a  series  of  chapters  treats  of 
the  several  forms  it  assumes,  as  that  of  Development,  Pan- 
theism Material  and  Ideal,  Materialism,  Natural  Laws,  and 
Liberalism,  Certitude,  Skepticism,  and  Secularism;  points 
out  their  relations  to  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and 
presents  the  considerations  by  whicli  they  are  confuted. 
The  work  indicates  a  large  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
subject,  is  written  with  great  clearness,  discrimination,  and 
power,  fills  a  place  which  no  other  work  of  the  period  occu- 
pies, and  is  adapted  by  the  just  and  graphic  picture  it 
draws  of  the  atheistic  element  which  reigns  in  the  systems 
of  metaphysics  and  philosophy  that  widely  prevail,  to  exert 
a  highly  needed  and  salutary  influence.  There  has  been, 
and  still  is  in  many,  an  extreme  reluctance  to  see  and  admit 
that  the  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Schelling, 
Ooleridge,  and  others  of  that  school,  are  fraught  not  only 
with  the  subver^on  of  Christianity,  but  the  utter  denial  of 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible ;  that  no  one  who  intelligently 
accepts  their  theory  of  the  mind  can  any  more  believe  in 
his  being,  than  one  who  positively  disbelieves  in  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  can  still  truly  regard  it  as  a  real  existence. 
We  have  been  frequently  charged  with  misunderstanding 
and  misrepresenting  them  in  the  reviews  in  which  we  have 
shown  their  atheistic  features.  No  one,  however,  who  qom- 
prehends  them  can  doubt  that  that  is  their  character ;  and 
no  one  who  traces  their  histoiy  can  fiul  to  see  that  they  lead 
their  disciples  with  nnerring  certainty  into  the  practical  m 
well  as  tbeoretieal  rtgection  of  all  the  fiMts  and  doctriaeaot 

▼OL.  IX. — ^va  IT.  4ft 
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reliiri'in.     Of  tlie  revival  and  prevalence  of  Atheism,  Dr. 

Buchanan  says : — 


"Taking  a  com  p  fell  ensile  view  of  European  idence  and  litewtnTf 
during  ihe  last  balf  century,  we  may  discern  tbe  great  ciuroDb  or 
cliicf  tendencies  of  upeculHtive  thougbt,  in  eo  far  as  it  bear*  on  tbe 
evidences  and  doctrincB  of  religion  in  Bevcral  distinct  but  cIohIj 
related  syBteras  of  opinion,  wbicb,  whether  considered  teverally  or 
collectively,  must  exert  in  proportion  to  their  prevalence,  a  pcwwfiil 
iufluence  on  the  side  of  atheism,  lliese  eyatems  may  be  divided  genc' 
rally  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  they  relate  to  the  nAflonrr 
or  the  evidence  of  Theism,  to  the  truth*  which  it  involve*,  or  tbe 
proo/s  to  which  it  appeals.  The  interval  between  the  firet  and 
second  French  revolutions  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  season  during 
which  tlic  theories  to  wliich  we  refer  were  progressively  developed, 
Rud  ultimately  consolidated  in  their  existing  furms.  Tbe  germ  of 
each  of  tlieiu  may  have  existed  before,  and  traces  of  them  may  be 
detected  in  tlie  literature  of  tbe  ancient  world,  and  even  in  the  writ- 
ings of  mcdiitval  times :  nay,  it  might  not  be  too  mnch  to  afEni 
that  in  the  systenis  of  Oriental  Superstition,  and  in  the  schools  of 
Grecian  Skepticism,  Kcveral  of  them  were  more  fully  taught  in  earij 
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mB  that  have  only  partly  received  their  ftill  d«v«lopnient  in  th« 
indactive  and  scientific  parmiits  which  conetitnte  the  pecaliar  glory 
«f  modem  times ;  and  which,  commencing  with  the  era  of  Bacon 
«nd  DescarteS)  and  gradaally  matmred  by  Newton,  Leibnits,  and  their 
aaccesfiort,  have  at  length  inaed  in  the  oonstmction  of  a  solid  fabric 
of  science.  To  Theism  there  is  no  danger  in  science,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  trae,  ibr  all  tmth  is  self-consistent  and  harmonioos ;  bnt  there  may 
be  much  danger  in  the  nse  that  is  made  of  it,  or  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  applied.  In  the  hands  of  Bacon  and  Ncnrton  and  Boyle,  the 
doctrine  of  natoml  laws  was  treated  as  an  ally,  not  as  mn  antagonist 
to  theology ;  in  the  hands  of  Comte  it  became  a  plea  ibr  Atheism : 
«nd  even  in  the  hands  of  Oombe  an  argnmnnt  against  a  special 
Providence  and  the  efBcacy  of  prayen  Here  the  danger  is  the 
greater,  just  by  reason  of  the  acknowledged  truth  and  practical  valae 
of  the  inductive  philosophy ;  for  its  certainty  is  so  well  ascertained, 
and  its  manifold  uses  so  generafly  appreciated,  that  if  it  shall  come 
to  be  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  recognition  of  God  and 
feligion,  society  will  soon  find  itself  on  the  verge  of  nniversal  athe- 
ism. And  this  is  the  fearful  issue  to  which  the  more  recent  schools 
of  speculation  are  manifestly  tending.  The  first  French  revolution 
was  brought  about  by  the  labor  of  men  who  fought  against  Chris- 
tianity, at  least,  ostensibly  under  the  banner  of  Deism  or  natural 
veligiom  The  second  revolution  was  consummated  under  the  auspi- 
ces, not  of  a  Deistic,  but  of  an  Atheistic  philosophy.  The  school  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  has  given  place  to  the  school  of  Comte  and 
Leroux.  The  difference  between  the  two  indicates  a  rapid  and 
alarming  advance.  It  may  not  be  apparent  at  first  sight,  or  on  a 
superficial  survey ;  but  it  will  become  evident  to  any  one  who  com- 
pares the  two  French  EncyclopsDdias,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
exponents  of  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  two  great  revolutionary 
eras.  The  first,  the  Encydop^ie  <^  D'Alembert,  Voltaire,  and 
Diderot,  sought  to  malign  and  extirpate  Christianity,  while  it  did 
frequent  homage  to  natural  theology ;  the  second,  the  *  Nouvelle 
Sncyclop^ie*  of  Pierre  Leroux  and  his  coadjutors,  proclaims  the 
deification  of  humanity  and  the  dethronement  of  GkMl." — Pp.  13-14. 

He  next  proceeds  to  distingaish  the  different  species  of 
Atheism. 

"  Speculative  Atheism  is  either  dogmatic  or  ikepHeaL  It  is  dog* 
matic  when  it  amounts  to  an  affirmation,  either  that  there  is  no  God, 
or  that  the  question  of  his  exntence  k  necessarily  insoluble  by  the 
Inraum  Cscultiet.    Atheism  has  been  distiiiguidied  from  Anti-theism^ 
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aad  ih  e  former  hm  been  suppoMd  to  imply  mmij  the  Mm-noogni. 
Ik»  of  QodyWhUe  the  latter  aaeittkbiiott-eiiilMioe.    Tim  dirtiae^ 
lion  it  tbanded  on  the  diffsrenee  hetween  nnbiUefmi  dmbeUrf^  wmi 
ke  Tnlidity  it  ndmilted  in  so  te  ••  it  diacriminntee  merdj  between 
dogmnticnl  end  ekepticnl  Atheism.    Bnt  Anti-theum  is  mnintnined 
in  the  stricteBt  eeneeof  the  term  when  it  in  nffirmed  either  thnt  theie 
k  no  God,  or  thnt  the  entlfnet  of  the  Supreme  Being  emmoi^  in  nnj 
eirettffietnncee»  become  nn  objeel  of  hnmnn  knowledge.    In  eneh  ef 
these  forms  Atheism  is  dogoantie ;  it  denies  the  eiistenee  of  God,  or 
a  denies  the  possibilitj  of  his  being  known.    Bat  there  is  nlno  a 
$lMptical  Atheism^  which  does  not  affirm  absolntelj  either  that  there 
k  no  God  or  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  necessarily  exdnded  by 
the  limitations  of  human  reason,  but  contents  itself  with  saying  non 
liquet — I.  ••  with  denying  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence.     It  answeis 
every  appeal  to  that  evidence  by  saying  that,  however  satisfiustoiyH 
may  be  to  the  minds  of  some,  it  does  not  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all,  and  that  for  this  resson  it  may  be  justly  regarded  m 
doubtful  or  inconclusive.    These  two  forms  of  Atheism — the  dog- 
matic and  the  skeptical— are  widely  different  from  each  other;  they 
rest  on  distinct  grounds,  and  they  require,  therefore,  to  be  discnned 
separately,  each  on  its  own  pecnliar  and  independent  merits." — 
Pp.  22,  23. 

^  i^ides  the  radical  distinction  between  dogmntic  and  skepticsl 
Atheism,  we  must  consider  the  difference  between  th$  /our  grmt 
leading  tyttemi  which  have  been  implied  to  account  for  the  existing 
order  of  nature,  without  the  recognition  of  a  living,  iotelligent,  per 
sonal  God.  There  are  many  specific  varieties  of  Atheism ;  but  uhi- 
malcly  Uiey  may  bo  reduced  to  four  classes.  The  Jint  systcn 
assumes  and  asserts  the  eternal  existence  of  ihs  Common  ;  that  is,  of 
the  present  order  of  nature,  with  all  its  laws  and  processes,  its  tribsi 
and  races,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  life ;  and  affirms  that  the 
world,  as  now  constituted,  never  had  a  beginning,  and  that  it  wiD 
never  have  an  end.  This  has  been  called  the  Aristotelian  Hypo- 
thesis, because  Aristotle,  while  he  spoke  of  a  Supreme  Mind  or 
Reason,  maintained  not  only  the  eternity  of  matter  bat  also  ths 
eternity  of  8ul>stantial  forms  and  qualities. 

"The  tcfrnd  system  affirms,  not  the  etornal  euteDee  of  (iW 
Cosmos — for  the  commencement  of  the  existing  order  of  nature  ii 
admitted  to  be  comparatively  recent — but  the  eternal  existence  of 
Matter  and  Motion ;  and  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  ths 
world  and  of  the  races  by  which  it  is  peopled,  either  by  ascribing  it» 
with  Epicurus,  to  a  fortuitous  concourM  of  atoms,  or  with  moie 
modem  s^niatiito^to  sl law  of  yogressive  derelopai— 1>    Ihisktf 
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been  cmlled  the  Epicnrean  Hypothesis,  becanse  Epieimis,  while 
nominallj  admitting  the  existence  of  God,  denied  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ascribed  its  origin  to  atoms  supposed  to  hare  been  endned 
with  motion,  or  certain  inherent  properties  or  powers,  and  to  hare 
been  self-existent  and  etemaL 

^  The  third  system  affirms  the  co-existence  and  co-eternity  of  God 
and  the  world,  and  while  it  admits  a  distinction  between  the  two, 
represents  them  as  so  closely  and  necessarily  conjoined,  that  God  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  Soul  of  the  world,  superior  to  matter  as 
soul  is  to  body,  but  neither  anterior  to  it,  nor  independent  of  it,  and 
subject,  as  matter  itself  is,  to  the  laws  of  necessity  and  fate.  This 
has  been  called  the  stoical  system ;  since  the  stoics,  notwithstanding 
all  their  sublime  moral  speculations  and  their  frequent  recognition 
of  God,  taught  that  God  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  world,  as 
the  soul  of  man  does  to  the  body. 

^The  fourth  system  denies  the  distinction  between  God  and  the 
world,  and  affirms  that  all  is  God,  and  God  is  all ;  that  there  exists 
only  one  9uhstan€0  in  the  universe,  of  which  all  existing  beings  are 
only  so  many  modes  or  manifestations ;  that  these  beings  proceed 
from  that  one  substance  not  by  creation,  but  by  emanation ;  that 
when  they  disappear  they  are  not  destroyed,  but  re-absorbed ;  and 
that  thus  through  endless  cycles  of  change,  of  reproduction  and 
decay,  it  is  one  and  the  same  eternal  being  that  is  continually  modi- 
fied and  manifested.  This  has  been  called  the  Pantheistic  hypothesis, 
and  it  is  exemplified  on  a  large  scale  in  the  speculations  of  the 
Brahmins  in  India,  and  in  Europe  as  those  of  Spinoza  and  his 
numerous  followers." — Pp.  26,  26. 

Of  the  latter,  reprodnced  indirectly  by  Kant,  and  openly 
avowed  by  Fichte,  Schleiermachcr,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Cole- 
ridge, Consin,  and  others,  he  says : — 

**At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Pantheism  might 
have  been  justly  regarded  and  safely  treated  as  an  obsolete  and 
exploded  error;  an  error  which  still  prevailed  indeed,  in  the  East, 
as  one  of  the  hereditary  beliefs  of  Indian  superstition,  but  which, 
when  transplanted  to  western  Europe  by  the  daring  genius  of 
Spinoza,  was  found  to  be  an  exotic  too  sickly  to  take  root  and  grow 
amidst  the  fresh  and  bracing  air  of  modern  civilization. 

"But  no  one  who  has  marked  the  recent  tendencies  of  speculative 
thought,  and  who  is  acquainted,  however  slightly,  with  the  character 
of  modem  literature,  can  have  failed  to  discern  a  remarkable  change 
in  this  respect  wiUiin  the  last  fifty  years.    German  philoso^^b^ 
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ilwajs  prolific^  and  dken  prodnctiTe  <^  monttrooi  Urthi,  Bm  gma 
to  the  world  manj  elaborate  sjatema,  physical  and  metaphjiical, 
whose  moet  prominent  feature  is  the  dedication  of  natare  or  of  man* 
France,  always  alert  and  liyely,  has  appropriated  the  ideaa  of  her 
more  ponderous  neighbors,  and  has  given  them  currency  through 
educated  Europe  on  the  winga  of  her  lighter  literature.  And  eren 
in  England  and  America  there  are  not  wanting  some  significant 
tokens  of  a  disposition  to  cherish  a  kind  of  speculation  which  if  it 
be  not  formally  and  avowecily  pantheistic,  has  much  of  the  same 
dreamy  and  mystic  character,  and  little  if  any  harmony  with  defi- 
nite views  of  Qodj  or  of  the  relations  which  he  bears  to  oaan. 

*^One  of  the  oKMt  significant  symptoms  of  a  reaction  in  fsvor  of 
Pantheism  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  republications  and  veruons 
of  the  writings  of  Spinoaa  which  have  recently  appeared,  in  the 
public  homage  which  has  been  paid  to  his  character  and  genim^ 
and  in  the  more  than  philosophic  tolerance — ^the  kindly  indulgence — 
which  has  been  shown  to  his  moat  characteristic  principles.  He  is 
now  recognised  by  OMtny  as  the  real  founder  both  of  the  philo- 
sophic and  of  the  exegetic  Rationalism,  which  has  been  applied 
with  such  disastrous  effect  to  the  interpretation  alike  of  the  volume 
of  nature,  and  of  the  records  of  revelation. . . .  He  has  not  only 
been  exculpated  from  the  charge  of  atheism,  but  even  pan^yrixed 
as  a  saint  and  martyr.  That  holy  and  yet  outcast  man — exclaimed 
Schleicmiacher — he  who  was  fully  penetrated  by  the  univensl 
spirit,  for  whom  the  infinite  was  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  the 
universe  his  only  and  everlasting  love — he  who  in  holy  innocence 
and  profound  peace,  delighted  to  contemplate  himself  in  the  mirror 
of  the  eternal  world,  where  doubtless  he  saw  himself  reflected  as  its 
most  lovely  image — he  who  was  full  of  the  sentiments  of  religion, 
because  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit !  '  Instead  of  accusing 
Spinoza  of  atheism,'  says  M.  Cousin,  *  he  should  rather  be  subjected 
to  the  opposite  reproach/  .... 

'*  But  we  are  not  left  to  infer  the  existence  in  many  quarters  of 
a  prevailing  tendency  towards  Pantheism,  from  such  &cts  as  have 
been  stated,  significant  as  they  are ;  we  have  explicit  testimonies  on 
the  point  in  a  multitude  of  writings,  philosophical  and  popular, 
which  have  recently  issued  from  the  Continental  press.  In  a  report 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Franck,  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  represents  Pantheism  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  the  me- 
tapliysical  systems  which  have  come  into  collision  with  Revelation; 
and  describes  it  as  a  theory  *  according  to  which  spirit  and  matter, 
thought  and  extension,  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body, 
are  all  equally  related^  either  aa  attributea  or  modea^  to  the  same 
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sobstanoe  or  being,  at  once  one  and  many^  finite  and  infinite, — Ha- 
manity,  Nature,  God.'     Conceiving  that  the  older  forms  of  error — 
Dualism  and  Materialism — have  all  but  disappeared,  and  that  Athe- 
ism, in  its  gross  mechanical  form,  cannot  now,  as  Broussais  himself 
said,  'find  entrance  into  a  well-made  head  which  has  seriously  me- 
ditated on  nature,'  M.  Franck  concludes  that  Pantheism  alone,  such 
as  has  been  conceived  and  developed  in  Germany,  is  likely  to  have 
the  power  of  seducing  serious  minds,  and  that  it  may  for  a  season 
exert  considerable  influence  as  an  antagonist  to  Christianity.     M. 
Javari  gives  a  similar  testimony.     He  tells  us  that '  that  great  lie 
which  is  called  Pantheism,  has  dragged  Gorman  philosophy  into  an 
abyss ;'  that  it  is  fascinating  a  large  number  of  minds  among  his 
own  countrymen  ;  and  that  it  is  this  doctrine  rather  than  any  other, 
which  will  soon  gather  around  it  all  those  who  do  not  know,  or  who 
reject  the  truth.'    The  biographer  of  Spinoza,  referring  to  the  re- 
cent progress  and  prospective  prevalence  of  Uiese  views,  affirms  that 
the  *  tendency  of  the  age,  in  matters  of  Philosophy,  Morals,  and  Re- 
ligion, seems  to  incline  towards  Pantheism  ;'  that  *'  the  time  is  come 
when  every  one  who  will  not  frankly  embrace  the  pure  and  simple 
Christianity  of  the  gospel,  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  Spinoza 
as  his  chie^  unless  he  be  willing  to  expose  himself  to  ridicule ;'  thai 
Germany  is  already  saturated  with  his  principles ;  that  his  philoso- 
phy domineers  over  all  the  contemporary  systems,  and  will  continue 
to  govern  them  until  men  are  brought  to  believe  that  word, — '  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  but  he  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  hath  revealed  him ;'  that  it  is  to  this  Pantheistic  philosophy, 
boldly  avowed,  towards  which  the  majority  of  those  writers  who 
have  the  talent  of  commanding  public  interest  are  gravitating  at 
the  present  day  ;  and  that  the  ultimate  struggle  will  be  not  between 
Christianity  and  Philosophy,  but  between  Christianity  and  Spino- 
sism,  its  strongest  and  most  inveterate  antagonist     And  the  critical 
Reviewer  of  Pantheism,  whose  essay  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
effective  check  to  its  progress  in  the  philosophical  schools  of  Paris'* 
—the  Abb^  Maret — ^  gives  the  same  testimony.     He  tells  us  that 
it  was  his  main  object  to  point  out  the  Pantheistic  tendencies  of  the 
age ;  to  show  that  Germany  and  France  are  deeply  imbued  with  its 
apirit ;  that  both  philosophy  and  poetry  have  been  infected  by  it ; 
that  this  is  the  veritable  heresy  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  that 
when  the  most  current  beliefs  are  analysed,  they  resolve  themselves 
into  Pantheism,  avowed  or  disguised.*' — Pp.  129-133. 

Tliat  this  aystem  has  gained  an  extensive  diffusion  in 
Great  Britain  and  this  eountryi  is  becoming  more  and  more 
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apparent  It  has  been  taught  for  a  long  period  in  England, 
in  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  Cariyle,  Cousin,  Kant,  Schieier- 
macher,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  others,  and  has  become, 
recent  developments  have  shown,  a  conspicnons  element  in 
the  metaphysics  and  theology  of  a  large  body  of  authors 
who  are  exerting  a  leading  influence  on  the  general  mind. 
It  has  been  taught  for  twenty-five  years^,  especially,  here, 
through  the  works  of  the  same  British,  German,  and  French 
speculatists ;  has  been  imbibed,  in  a  measure,  by  a  large 
share  of  the  young  men,  who  for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
visited  Qcnnany  to  complete  their  education ;  and  by  the 
lavish  eulogies  that  have  boeu  bestowed  on  its  advocates 
and  disciples — e$|)ecially  Kant,  Coleridge,  and  Consin,  and 
the  use  of  their  volumes,  or  works  in  which  their  system  is 
embodied,  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  has  been  infused,  in 
a  measure,  at  least  in  its  essential  principles,  into  the  minds 
of  no  inconsiderable  jmrt  of  those  who  have  in  that  time 
received  a  collegiate  education.  It  is  openly  espoused  by 
Emerson  and  his  school ;  Bushnell  and  his  party ;  less  speci- 
fically by  Nevin,  Schaff,  and  their  followers ;  and  in  the 
shapes  in  which  it  oxi^^t^  in  Kant  and  Coleridge,  is  zealously 
inculcated  in  several  of  the  collegiate  and  theological  insti- 
tutions of  the  countn'. 

That  the  systems  of  Kant,  Schelling,  Coleridge,  and  Cou- 
sin are  utterly  atheistic — or  that  their  theism,  as  far  as  they 
have  any,  is  a  mere  deification  of  man,  many  of  their  dis- 
ciples and  admirers  are  extremely  unwilling  to  admit. 
They  see  that  those  writers  talk  much  of  God  and  religion, 
especially  Coleridge,  as  though  they  were  realities,  and 
they  inconsiderately  assume  that  tliey  use  those  terms  and 
others  of  the  same  class  to  designate  the  realities  of  which 
they  are  in  ordinary  usage  the  theological  names ;  whereas, 
in  their  system,  they  are  employed  in  totally  different 
senses,  and  are  the  medium  of  a  point-blank  denial  of  the 
truths  which  they  seem  to  express  and  assert.  These  un- 
critical disciples  assume  also  from  the  fact  that  those  writers 
seemingly  maintain  certain  great  truths,  such  as  the  spiritu- 
ality of  religion,  and  the  authority  of  conscience,  not  only 
that  they  hold  those  truths  in  a  genuine  Christian  sense,  but 
that  they  must  give  their  character  to  the  whole  system 
with  which,  tbey  ai^  «saoe\%.tAd^  and  prove  barriers  to  the 
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xnisohievoiis  tendencies  with  which  some  of  its  other  elements 
might  otherwise  be  fraaght  No  misjadgment,  howev^er, 
can  be  greater  than  that  fundamental  errors  in  speculation 
may  be  harmless,  or  will  not  exert  influences  and  give  birth 
to  effects  that  correspond  in  the  main  to  their  nature.  All 
experience,  all  observation  and  history  show  that  false  be- 
liefs are  as  influential,  and  reveal  themselves  as  clearly  in 
the  affections  and  conduct,  as  true  speculative  views.  It  is 
the  very  office  of  reason  to  draw  the  conclusions  that  legiti- 
mately follow  from  the  premises  which  it  holds.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  mind  to  govern  itself  in  its  thoughts,  affectionsi 
and  conduct,  by  the  views  it  entertains  of  the  subjects  to 
which  its  thoughts,  practical  principles,  and  actions  imme- 
diately refer.  To  suppose  that  false  views  and  principles 
may  lie  in  the  mind  witliout  influence ;  that  truth  only  will 
exert  its  power  on  the  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  will,  is  to  offer  the  grossest  contradiction  to 
reason,  consciousness,  and  history,  and  to  exhibit  the  crimes 
and  sins  of  men  as  wholly  causeless  and  inexplicable.  The 
false  doctrines  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Coleridge,  as 
naturally  and  inevitably  exert  a  power  on  the  practical 
principles  and  life  of  their  disciples,  as  a  disbelief  of  the 
Bible,  Polytheism,  Fetisliism,  or  any  other  theory  or  super- 
stition that  ever  fonnd  a  place  in  the  human  mind.  They 
may  be  intercepted,  in  a  measure,  and  counteracted  by  con- 
sciousness, common  sense,  and  opposite  truths  which  may 
still  be  held  without  a  comprehension  of  their  inconsistency. 
But  tliey  can  no  more  be  precluded  from  the  influence  that 
corresponds  to  their  nature,  than  the  contradictions  views 
and  principles  can  that  co-exist  with  them.  To  suppose, 
indeed,  that  they  are  or  can  be  wholly  uninfluential,  that 
they  exist  in  the  mind  as  mere  abstractions  tliat  have  no 
authority  over  the  judgment,  the  conscience,  or  the  heart, 
is  to  deny  them  all  the  high  merits  which  their  advocates 
so  zealously  ascribe  to  them.  What  title  have  they  to  the 
lofty  commendations  tliat  are  bestowed  on  them,  if,  when 
accepted  as  truths,  they  exert  no  practical  influence,  but  are 
lifeless  forms  that  only  obstruct  and  encumber  the  mind 
into  which  they  are  admitted  ?  But  instead  of  thus  lying 
dead,  they  are  as  fruitful  of  mischief  to  the  intellect  and 
heart,  as  the  trnths  that  are  opposed  to  them  are  of  benefits. 


And  they  tend  directly  to  atheism.  The  theory  of  Kant 
and  Coleridge  is,  that  there  is  no  outer  world  that  coires- 
ponds  to  our  sense-perceptions :  that  those  perceptions  are 
the  product  of  the  mind  itself,  independently  of  any  external 
agent  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge :  and  thence  that 
they  form  no  proofs  of  an  external  material  universe,  or  of  a 
Deity :  and  consequently  that,  as  the  mind— it  is  held — is  the 
sole  and  absolute  cause  of  all  that  it  perceives  and  feels,  there 
are  no  proofs  of  the  being  of  Otod  or  of  other  intelligences. 
They  accordingly  openly  deny  the  possibility  of  proving 
the  existence  of  Gbd,  either  from  the  seeming  external 
world,  or  from  the  processes  of  the  mind.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  on  their  theory,  to  believe  in  the  Jehovpih  of  the 
Bible  as  a  real  existence.  By  the  express  teaching  of  the 
theory,  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  being.  There  is  no  ma- 
nifestation of  his  existence.  Instead,  the  mind  itself  is  the 
sole  canse  of  all  of  which  it  has  any  knowledge.  To  suppose 
that  such  a  GK>d  exists  is^rrational,  because  unsupported  by 
proofi.  If  the  word  GKhI  is  used,  therefore,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily be  as  the  name  of  a  mere  conception  of  the  mmd. 
And  that,  accordingly,  to  which  Coleridge  applies  the 
name,  he  expressly  declares  to  be  a  conception  only,  or 
mere  idea.  Ilis  deity,  instead  of  an  eternal,  self-existent, 
and  infinite  Spirit,  was  thus  a  mere  process  of  his  own  in- 
tellect, and  ceased  to  exist  the  moment  it  passed  from  his 
apprehension.  Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that  such  a 
deity,  the  logical  result  of  the  theory,  tlie  mere  product  of 
the  mind,  cannot  be  contemplated  with  any  such  sentiments, 
nor  exert  any  such  influence  on  the  intellect  and  heart,  as 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible — an  absolute,  spiritual  self-exist- 
ence, infinite  in  all  p>erfcctions,  and  instead  of  the  creature  the 
creator  and  upholder  of  the  mind,  and  all  other  beings  and 
things  ?  Can  anything  be  more  certain  than  that  such  a 
mere  conceptional  God,  and  viewed  as*such,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  having  any  rights  or  authority  over  it; — cannot 
fill  to  it  the  ofiice  of  lawgiver,  benefactor,  Kedeemer ; — 
cannot  be  an  object  of  adoration,  submission,  and  trust; — 
cannot  possibly  be  contemplated  with  any  religious  affection 
whatever  ?  The  supposition  tliat  it  can  be  worshipped,  is 
self-contradictory.  The  coexii^tence  in  the  mind  of  a  belief 
in  such  a  theory  ^  and  of  fisuth  in  the  being  of  the  Jehovah 
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of  the  Bible,  adoration  of  him,  trust  in  him,  and  obedienoe 
to  him,  is  as  impossible  as  it  is  that  those  bdie6  themselves 
should  be  the  same.  Kant  and  Coleridge  accordingly,  as 
far  as  they  had  faith  in  them,  were  as  absolutely  and  neces- 
sarily devoid  of  religion,  as  they  could  have  been,  if  they 
had  denied  the  reality  of  their  ideal  Gh>d  as  fully  as  they 
denied  the  existence  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible.  And 
such  is  the  fact  also  and  necessarily  with  their  disciples. 
To  suppose  it  otherwise,  is  to  suppose  that  their  speculationa 
have  no  influence  over  them ;  and  thence  are  not  in  any 
measure  the  object  of  their  belief;  and  that  all  their  protes- 
tations of  faith  in  them,  all  the  lavish  eulogies  they  bestow 
on  them,  and  all  their  zealous  denials  of  the  systems  to 
which  they  are  opposed,  are  wholly  false — ^the  work  either 
of  gross  delusion  or  hypocrisy. 

This  utter  extinction  in  the  mind  of  a  belief  in  God,  and 
of  the  possibility  of  offering  a  religious  worship,  is  accom* 
plished  still  more  effectually  by  the  theory  of  Schellingi 
who,  while  he  proceeded  on  the  doctrine  of  Eant,  that  all 
sense-perceptions  are  the  product  of  the  mind,  and  have  no 
counterpart  in  an  external  world,  denied  that  it  is  from  an 
external  impulse  that  the  mind  gives  birth  to  those  percep- 
tions ;  and  maintained  tiiat  it  is  to  the  mind  solely  that  they 
owe  their  origination  as  well  as  their  nature ;  and  attempted 
to  explain  our  natural  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  objects 
of  perception,  by  the  pretext  that  the  subjective  and  the 
objective  are,  in  fact,  identically  the  same,  and  differ  only 
as  in  the  one  case  they  are  considered  as  matters  of  con- 
sciousness, in  the  other  as  matters  of  contemplation,  irre- 
spective of  consciousness.  Tliis  system,  which  thus  formally 
denies  the  existence  of  anything — Gk>d  or  creation — out  of 
the  mind,  and  resolves  the  whole  seeming  universe  into  its 
own  processes — precludes  more  directly  and  expressly  than 
that  of  Kant,  the  possibility  of  a  faith  in  Gk>d  and  a  wor- 
ship of  him.  A  deity  in  this  scheme  has  not  even  the  dig- 
nity of  an  idea  of  reason.  It  is  a  mere  fact  of  conscioua- 
ness  contemplated  abstracdy,  and  invested,  in  mere  mock- 
ery, with  the  name  of  God.  That  such  a  mere  fSEtct,  or  con- 
ception of  a  fact  of  consciousness,  should  be  regarded  m  a 
real  exterior  and  eternal  existence,  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  mind,  and  be  adored  and  worshipped  as  such,  is  impo^ 
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able.  Any  other  procen  of  the  mind  might  as  well  be  in- 
Tested  with  snch  a  character,  and  made  an  object  of  ench  a 
homage. 

It  18  equally  dear  also  that  the  Bible  cannot,  on  either  the 
theorieft  of  Kant,  or  Coleridge  and  Schelling,  be  regarded  aa 
llie  word  of  Gkxl,  and  of  authority  over  conscience.  If,  as 
they  maintain,  there  is  no  God,  bnt  a  mere  idea  or  procesft 
of  tiie  mind,  how  can  there  be  a  word  of  Gk)d,  a  revelation 
from  him  f  If  there  is  nothing  existing  external  to  the  mind, 
neither  God,  material  univerBC,  nor  any  object  of  ^ense^per- 
ception,  how  can  there  be  such  avolnme  as  the  Bible  exist- 
ing without,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  mind  that  per- 
eeives  and  reads  itt  If  what  is  called  the  Bible  is  nothing 
Imt  a  process  of  the  mind  originating  in  itself,  independently 
of  any  exterior  cause,  how  can  that  mere  mental  process  be 
%  revelation  from  an  external  deity,  and  recorded  in  a  literal 
external  volume,  and  as  snch  have  authority  over  all  the 
thoughts,  affections,  and  acts  of  the  mind  in  which  it  has  its 
origin  t  No  greater  self-contradictions  and  impossibilities  can 
be  conceived.  It  was  the  natural  consequence,  therefore,  of 
Ooleridge's  idealism  and  atheism,  that  he  rejected  the  Bible 
as  an  inspired  revelation  from  God,  and  assigned  it  no  higher 
authority  than  he  did  the  ordinary  speculations  and  fancies 
of  his  own  mind.  And  it  is  the  natural  and  necessarv  con- 
sequence  of  their  theory  that  8chelling,  Schleiermacher, 
Morell,  and  their  disciples,  bold  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers  of  the  sacred  volnme  was  of  no  higher  nature  than 
that  of  ordinary  poets,  philosophers,  and  religionists,  whether 
heathen  or  Christian,  of  former  ages  or  the  present  day. 

The  system  thus  issnes  necessarily,  either  in  blank  athe- 
ism, or  else  by  a  deification  of  the  mind,  or  its  acts,  in  a 
shadowy  pantheism.  Tlie  logical  result  is  inevitably  either 
that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  God  and  the  mind  or  its  pro- 
cesses are  identical.  This  is  not  simply  speculatively  true, 
but  has  proved  practically  so  on  a  vast  and  portentous  scale 
in  the  communities  in  which  this  system  has  prevailed. 
Almost  immediately  on  its  promulgation,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  it  spread  rapidly  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  France ;  became  ere  long  the 
philosophy  generally  of  the  learned ;  and  at  length  descended 
to  the  people,  and  haa  f^ven  birth  to  a  more  unmitigated 
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atheism,  and  a  more  BhockiDg  depravation  of  principles  and 
manners,  perhaps,  than  ever  before  reigned  in  so  enlightened 
and  cultured  a  population.  It  has  wrought  as  absolute  an 
extinction  of  morality  in  its  disciples  as  of  religion,  and  con- 
verted them  into  monsters,  in  whom  the  sensuality  and  sel- 
fishness of  the  brute,  and  the  malice  of  the  fiend,  are  reigning 
characteristics. 

This  system  has  already  gained  a  wide  diffusion  here.    It  is 
taught  in  the  works  of  Coleridge,  Cousin,  Morell,  Ilickok,  Busb- 
nell,  and  othens,  that  have  been  lavishly  commended  by  the 
press  and  have  obtained  a  large  circulation  ;  it  is  inculcated  in 
a  number  of  Colleges  and  in  several  Theological  Seminaries ; 
and  many  in  the  sacred  office  as  well  as  in  other  professions, 
and  a  crowd  among  the  more  cultivated  of  the  young  especial- 
ly, it  is  well  knoMm,  are  in  a  degree  imbued  with  its  principles. 
Is  it  likely  to  prevail  here  as  it  does  in  Germany,  and  work 
out  its  natural  fruits  in  a  similar  demoralization  and  impiety  I 
That  it  will  give  birth  to  the  same  effects  as  far  as  it  prevtdb 
and  is  unol)Stnicted  by  restraints  that  spring  from  Christian- 
ity cannot  be  doubted.    And  that  it  is  likely  still  to  spread 
and  unfold  itself  more  fully,  we  see  no  reason  to  question. 
Proclaimed  as  it  is  by  a  large  body  of  xealons  disciples,  and 
under  the  false  and  beguiling  name  of  Spiritual  Philosophy, 
Bational  Psychology,  and  Christian  Metaphysics;  eulogized 
as  its  authors  and  propagators  are  by  the  press,  and  indisposed 
as  those  who  do  not  assent  to  it,  generally  are  to  look  care- 
fully into  its  principles,  or  oppose  any  obstacles  to  its  dis- 
semination, we  see  no  reason  to  expect  any  immediate  arrest 
of  its  progress,  though  we  hope  it  may  be  checked.    A 
change  has  indeed  already  taken  place.    Its  character  is 
becoming  known.    The  mask  of  Christian  pretension  which 
it  long  wore  in  the  works  especially  of  Coleridge,  is  in  a 
measure  withdrawn  from  it;  and  the  fact — which,  when 
stated  by  us  a  few  years  ago,  was  received  by  many  with  un- 
belief— ^that  the  theories  of  Kant,  Coleridge,  Fichte,  Schleier- 
macher,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  etc.,  all  rest  on  the  same 
idealistic  basis,  and  are  not  only  subversive  of  Christianity, 
but  utterly  atheistic ;  or  their  God,  if  they  have  any,  is  only 
a  deificatitm  of  man,  and  nature ;  is  now  proclaimed  in  booki^ 
reviews,  and  newspapers,  as  an  admitted  and  indisputaUa 
truth.    This  pnblie  recognition  of  its  character  will  pst 
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Biaiiy,  W6  tni8t|  <m  their  guard,  who  might  otherwise  be 
drawn  into  its  toils.  We  hope,  too,  thmt  Christian  parents 
will  become  aware  of  the  danger  and  gnilt  of  sending  their 
sons  to  seminaries  whose  teachers  make  it  their  main  business 
to  incnlcate  this  system,  disguised  bj  false  and  deceptive 
names,  and  imbue  their  pupils  with  principles  that,  unless 
eounteracted  bj  better  instruction  or  the  new  creating 
Spirit  of  Ood,  will  almost  certainly  lead  them  into  gross 
demoralisation  and  impiety. 

The  rapid  spread  and  absolute  triumph  of  this  system  of  athe^ 
ism  and  self-deification  through  nearly  the  whole  Protestant 
population,  and  a  large  share  of  the  Catholics  on  the  contir 
nent  of  Europe,  and  its  large  diffusion  among  the  Protestants 
of  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  are  truly  startling  and 
portentous  events.  In  what  are  tliey  to  issue  t  Hie  infidelity, 
or  denial  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  had  a  large  agency  in  generating  the  French 
Bevolution,  and  revealed  and  displayed  its  fiendish  cbarscter 
in  the  atrocities  of  that  period.  God,  in  righteousness,  permit- 
ted its  votaries  to  act  out  their  principles,  and  show  them  to  be 
as  destructive  to  mankind  as  they  are  impious  towards  him. 
Are  this  utter  denial  of  Jehovah  and  deification  of  man 
to  lead  on  to  some  similar  outbreak  of  passion,  and  exhibit 
the  malignity  with  which  they  are  fraught  in  outrages  and 
slaughters,  as  much  worse  than  those-  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, as  those  doctrines  are  worse  than  French  infidelity  I 
It  seems  to  be  distinctly  anticipated  in  Europe  by  the  intel- 
ligent of  all  classes.  Presentiments,  expectations,  fears  of 
such  a  catastrophe,  are  uttered  alike  by  persons  in  private 
life  and  public  stations;  and  with  just  reason.  For  causes 
are  at  work  that  must  sooner  or  later  produce  a  repetition 
of  such  a  confiict ;  and  the  voice  of  prophecy  proclaims 
that  when  it  comes,  one  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  to  exert 
itself  is  hostility  to  Christianity.  A  monster  shape  of  self- 
deification  is  to  install  itself  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  is  thers 
to  meet  its  destruction  from  the  spirit  of  Christ's  month  and 
the  brightness  of  his  coming.*  ^e  pantheism  that  is  now 
so  rampant  in  Europe  and  in  the  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
testant church  and  world,  is  probably  to  be  an  important 
element  in  that  last  conspiracy  against  Gk)d,  and  display  its 
ftrocious  and  fiendish  nature  in  the  exterminating  persecu* 
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tions  and  vast  and  remonelesB  slaughter  of  which  the  world 
18  then  to  be  the  scene* 


Abt.  YIL — ^A  Desiok ATioic  and  Exposition  or  the  Fioubu 

OF  Isaiah — Ohafter  XLI. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  prophet  endeavored  to 
inspire  the  Israelites  with  faith  in  God  by  referring  them  to 
the  proof  he  gives  of  his  inlinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness in  the  creation,  support,  and  government  of  the  mate- 
rial universe ;  and  assures  them  that  he,  the  Self-existent, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who  never  faints  nor  is 
weary,  will  infallibly  protect  and  deliver  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  him. 

He  now  summons  the  Gentiles  to  consider  a  proof  that  he 
wae  to  give  of  supreme  power  over  mankind,  in  raising  up 
a  warrior  in  the  east  who  should  assail  the  nations  with  re- 
sistless force,  and  conquer  and  slaughter  them,  vs.  1-4; 
and  asking  who  he  is  who  was  to  exhibit  that  supreme  do- 
minion over  them,  and  answering,  it  is  Himself,  Jehovah, 
the  first  and  the  last — ^foreshows  that  the  Gtontile  nations  at 
a  distance,  instead  of  regarding  that  conqueror  as  the  instru- 
ment of  their  gods,  would  be  filled  with  fear,  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  defend  them  against  him,  vs.  5-7 : 
while  he  predicts  that  Jehovah  at  that  crisis  would  not  for- 
sake his  chosen  people,  but  would  make  that  scourge  of  the 
idolatrous  nations  Uie  instrument  of  destroying  their  ene- 
mies and  delivering  them,  vs.  8-13.  He  foreshows,  more- 
over, that  Jehovah  would  at  length  make  the  Israelites 
themselves  like  a  sledge  armed  with  teeth,  with  which  they 
should  beat  the  hills  and  mountains — the  most  formidable 
barriers  to  the  march  of  an  exiled  people  homeward— into 
dust,  and  should  winnow  them,  that  they  should  be  blown 
away ;  while  they  themselves  should  rejoice  in  Jehovah, 
and  glory  in  him  as  the  Holy  One  who  had  chosen  them 
to  be  his  people,  vs.  14-16. 

He  promises  also  that  for  such  of  the  Israelites  as  should 
be  ready  to  perish  from  thirst  and  heat,  he  would  cause 
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Ibuntaiiis  and  riven  to  gosh  from  the  hilk  and  vallejBy  that 
they  might  have  abundant  water ;  and  treea  to  spring  up  in 
the  desert,  that  they  might  be  protected  and  refreshed  by 
shade ;  so  that  all  might  see  from  those  creatiTo  acts  that 
Jehovah  is  tlieir  Gk>d  and  deliverer,  vs.  17-20. 

He  now  again  addresses  the  Gentiles,  and  summons  them 
to  give  like  proofs,  if  they  can,  of  tlie  divinity  of  their  idols ; 
and  calls  also  on  the  idols  to  foreshow  future  events  that 
should  demonstrate  tliat  tliey  are  proper  objects  of  religious 
avre ;  and  declares  all  their  pretences  to  be  vain,  and  to  issue 
in  nothing,  vs.  Sl-24.  And  finally  he  repeats  the  prediction 
that  he  would  raise  up  one  from  the  east  who  should  con- 
quer the  nations ;  but  that  no  human  being  would  be  able 
U>  foresee  and  foretell  who  he  would  be ;  that  some  intelli- 
gence respecting  him  would  be  communicated  to  God^s 
chosen  people  before  his  appearance ;  but  that  the  worship- 
pers of  idols  would  have  no  foreknowledge  or  conception  of 
him,  vs.  25-29. 

1.  Apostrophe  to  the  islands :  ^^  Be  silent  to  me,  O  islands, 
and  let  the  people  renew  strength.  Let  them  approach ; 
then  let  tliem  say,  let  us  come  together  to  judgment,"  v.  1. 
The  term  islands  denotes  not  only  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean but  the  maritime  lands  of  the  west 

2.  Metonymy  of  islands  for  their  population.  The 
command  to  be  silent  to  God  is  a  command  to  listen  to 
the  proposal  he  was  about  to  make  to  test  the  divinity  of 
tlieir  gods.    The  direction  to  the  nations  to  renew  strength, 

'is  a  direction  to  rouse  their  energy  and  prowess,  and  come 
to  a  trial  of  the  deity  of  their  gods.  To  come  to  judgment, 
was  to  come  to  a  decisive  test  of  the  power  and  dominion  of 
their  idols.  The  test  Jehovah  proposed  was  the  raising  of  a 
warrior  who  should  be  the  means  of  inflicting  punishment 
on  the  worshippers  of  idols,  but  the  instrument  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

3.  Metaphor  in  the  use  of  calls,  for  employs.  "  Who  has 
raised  up  (one)  from  the  east  t  Righteousness  shall  call  him 
to  its  feet  It  shall  give  nations  birfbre  him,  and  cause  him 
to  tread  upon  kings,"  v.  2. 

4.  Metonymy  of  the  external  relation  at  its  icot,  for  the 
relation  of  a  servant  or  instrument. 

6j  6.  Compariaona.    ^  It  shall  give  (them)  as  duat  to  bis 
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sword,  and  as  diiFen  stnbble  to  his  bow ;  he  shall  pass  in 
peace  bj  a  way  he  shall  not  go  with  his  feet,"  vs.  2,  8.  To 
raise  up  one  is  to  bring  him  into  life,  as  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12 ; 
Acts  ii.  30.  Righteonsness  is  used,  not  as  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  literally,  and  in  the  relation  of  retributive  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  prediction  that  it  shall  call  him 
who  was  to  be  brought  into  life  in  the  east  to  its  feet  is,  that 
justice  shall  employ  him  as  its  instrument  to  execute  its 
behests  on  the  nations.  To  tread  or  set  the  foot  upon  the 
yanquished,  who  were  permitted  to  live,  was  customary  with 
eastern  victors  as  a  symbol  of  their  absolute  subjugation. 
The  personage  whom  the  prophecies  foreshow,  as  many 
interpreters  admit,  was  Gyrus  the  conqueror  of  Babylon, 
who  is  mentioned  by  name,  chapter  zlvi.  1 ;  and  the  pre- 
diction that  he  should  pursue  the  nations,  and  pass  in  peace, — 
that  is,  without  battle,  a  path  he  should  not  trample  or 
travel  with  his  feet,  like  a  public  highway,  refers,  doubt: 
less,  to  his  entering  Babylon  by  the  river,  which  was  not  a 
pathway  that  he  afterwards  used. 

Jehovah  now  again  asks,  who  has  devised  and  accom* 
plished  diis.  *^  Who  has  undertaken  and  done  it,  calling  the 
generations  from  the  beginning  ?  I  Jehovah  the  first  and 
with  the  last,  I  (am)  he,"  v.  4.  The  being  who  plans  and 
accomplishes  this  cannot  be  an  idol  of  the  nations,  for  such 
a  god  would  not  raise  up  a  conqueror  to  destroy  bis  own 
worshippers.  He  who  does  it  must  have  absolute  dominion 
over  the  nations ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  their  creator  who 
has  called  the  whole  series  of  their  generations  into  exist- 
ence, and  who  has,  on  that  ground,  a  right  to  punish  them 
for  apostatizing  from  him  to  the  worship  of  idols.  It  will 
demonstrate,  therefore,  that  he  is  the  Creator  and  owner  of 
those  nations.  And  he  who  is  to  do  it  is  Jehovah^  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  God  of  Israel. 

It  will  demonstrate  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  idol 
gods  whom  the  nations  worship  have  no  dominion  over 
tiiem,  and  are  no  deities.  If  they  were  real  deities  thej 
would  not  suffer  their  adorers  to  be  conquered  and  slangh* 
tered  because  of  their  apostasy  from  Jehovah.  The  distant 
nations  of  the  west,  who  were  to  witness  the  vietories  of  thai 
warrior,  instead  of  regarding  him  as  the  instmment  of  theis 
idol  gods,  were  to  be  filled  witli  fear  that  he  wonld  asMil 
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them,  and  that  their  deitiee  would  not  be  able  to  defend 
them  from  him. 

7.  Metonymy  of  isles  and  ends  of  the  earth  for  their  inha- 
bitants. ^  The  islee  have  seen  it  and  are  afraid,  the  ends  of 
the  earth  tremble ;  they  have  approached  and  come  (toge- 
ther). Each  one  shall  help  his  neighbor,  and  shall  say  to 
his  brother,  Be  strong;  And  the  canrer  strengthened  the 
gilder,  and  the  smoother  with  the  hammer  the  striker  on  the 
anvil.  lie  says  of  the  solder,  it  b  good ;  and  he  fastened  it 
with  nails  that  it  should  not  be  moved,"  vs.  5-7.  The  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  instead  of  indicating  that 
their  gods  are  any  better  able  than  those  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  to  defend  their  worshippers,  will  prove  that  they 
are  neither  deities  nor  intelligences  even,  but  are  mere 
wooden  images  wrought  by  human  hands,  and  so  elomsy 
and  tottering  as  to  need  to  be  fastened  up  with  nails  to  keep 
them  in  an  upright  attitude.  What  senselessness  to  regard 
such  stocks  as  gods,  and  trust  in  them  for  protection. 

Ood  now  turns  from  the  idol-worshipping  nations  to  his 
own  people  Israel,  and  reminds  them  of  their  relationship 
to  him,  and  his  relations  to  them,  and  promises  them  his 
protection. 

8.  Apostrophe  to  Israel  **  But  thou  Israel  my  servant, 
Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend ; 
Thou  whom  I  have  taken  hold  of  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  boundaries  have  called  thee,  and  said  to  thee : 
Thou  art  my  servant — I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  rejected 
thee :  Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee :  look  not  around 
[for  helpers],  for  I  am  thy  Ood  :  I  have  strengthened  thee ; 
yea  I  have  helped  thee ;  yea  I  have  upheld  thee  with  my 
right  hand  of  righteousness ;  vs.  9, 10. 

9.  Hypocatastasis  of  Gk>d's  holding  up  with  the  hand,  for 
sustaining  by  his  Spirit  and  his  providence.  The  bounda- 
ries from  which  Abraham  was  called,  were  those  of  his  native 
oountry.  Though  Gk>d  was  to  raise  up  a  mighty  warrior  to  in- 
flict his  justice  on  the  idol- worshipping  nations — ^he  was  still 
to  continue  to  be  the  covenant  God  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  servants,  and  was  to  uphold 
and  protect  them  amidst  the  judgments  by  which  he  was  to 
destroy  the  nations  around  them,  lliough  the  verbs 
ttftngthen^  lid]^  «ik^  voly^iqi^  is%  ybl  tb*  ifmi  tenser  they 
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wre  predictire  of  what  €k>d  was  to  do,  in  the  same  manner, 
as  those  in  which  the  yictorious  career  of  the  warrior  from 
the  east  is  depicted,  are  descriptiTe  of  what  was  then 
intnre. 

The  issue  of  his  judgments  on  the  nations,  by  the  con- 
qneror  to  whose  swcoil  Jehovah  was  to  deliver  them,  instead 
0f  injury  to  the  Israelites,  was  to  be  the  extinction  of  their 
enemies. 

10,  11,  13.  Oomparisons  of  their  enemies  to  nothing. 
*^  So  all  those  incensed  against  thee,  shall  be  ashamed  and 
confounded ;  they  shall  be  as  nothing ;  and  they  shall  be 
destroyed  that  strive  with  thee.  Thou  shalt  seek  them,  and 
shalt  not  find  them — the  men  of  thy  contention ;  the  men 
of  thy  warring  shall  be  as  nothing,  and  as  naught,"  vs.  11, 
13.  lliey  were  to  be  wholly  divested  of  their  power  over 
Israel,  and  swept  from  the  scene,  as  absolutely  as  though 
they  had  never  been.  This  was  verified  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  by  Cyrus.  Hie  Babylonian 
dynasty  that  had  conquered  the  Israelites,  and  carried  them 
into  captivity,  was  destroyed,  and  the  way  opened  by  that 
event  for  their  restoration  to  their  national  land. 

13.  Hypocatastasis  of  holding  with  the  hand,  for  sustain- 
ing and  protecting  by  providence.  ^  For  I  Jehovah  thy 
God,  hold  thy  right  hand,  saying  to  thee ;  Fear  not,  I  have 
helped  thee.  Fear  not  fliou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of 
Israel.  I  have  helped  thee,  saith  Jehovah,  and  thy  Be- 
deemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israd,"  vs.  18, 14.  Hie  weakness 
of  the  Israelites,  though  like  that  of  a  worm,  compared  to 
fheir  enemies,  was  to  be  no  barrier  to  their  deliverance ; 
for  Jehovah  held  them  as  it  were  in  his  hand,  and  was  to 
shelter  and  defend  them  by  his  infinite  power. 

But  God  was  not  simply  to  uphold  and  help  them  while 
their  Babylonian  enemies  were  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
Persians.  The  time  is  to  come  when  he  will  give  them 
power  to  overcome  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  return  to 
their  own  land. 

14^15.  Hypocatastasis  of  threshing  and  fimning  mountains 
and  hills,  fcur  analogous  acts  by  which  the  most  formidable 
barriers  in  their  way  were  to  be  removed.  ^  Behold  I  ha?e 
placed  thee  for  a  threshing  instrument,  sharp,  new,  haviUg 
iMth:  thoa  shalt  timskr  MoimaiBS,  and  bwl  tiimDL  miils 
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and  shalt  make  hiOg  as  chaff.  Thaii  shall  fim  tiiem  [bj 
throwing  them  to  the  wind],  and  the  wind  shsll  take  diem 
away,  and  the  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them,"  vs.  15, 16. 

16.  Comparison  of  hills  beat  to  dost,  to  chaff— in  lightness. 
Beating  mountains  and  hills — the  most  solid  and  inmiove- 
able  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  people  returning  from  exile, 
cmshing  them  to  dnst,  and  throwing  them  to  the  wind  to 
be  blown  away,  are  put  for  analogous  acts  by  which  the 
most  insuperable  barriers  to  the  Israelites  should  be  swept 
by  them  out  of  the  way.  What  can  transcend  the  strength 
and  impreesiTcness  of  tiiis  image.  Hie  barriers  denoted  by 
mountains  and  hills,  are  doubtless  the  Gtontile  nations  who 
have  possession  of  Canaan,  and  hold  the  Israelites  in  exile 
and  depression.  They  have  been  and  still  are  the  obstacles 
to  their  restoration  to  their  own  land.  The  prediction  is  to 
have  its  accomplisliment  at  Christ's  coming,  when  by 
destroying  the  armies  assembled  in  Palestine  to  prevent  the 
reestablishment  of  an  Israelitish  kingdom,  his  relation  to  that 
people  as  their  king,  is  to  be  so  clearly  revealed,  that  the 
Oen  tiles,  instead  of  any  longer  opposing,  will  assist  them  in 
iheir  return.  Isaiah  Ixvi.  16,  16,  19,  20,  Ix.  9-16.  The 
Israelites  are  then  to  realize  their  relationship  to  him,  and 
instead  of  fearing  their  enemies,  are  to  glory  in  him  as  their 
covenant  Gk>d.  "  And  thou  shalt  joy  in  Jehovah,  and  shah 
glory  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,**  v.  16. 

That  this  image  refers  to  their  restoration  from  exile  is 
indicated  by  the  promise  that  follows  of  water  to  the  thirsty 
and  shade  to  those  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  de- 
sert. ^'  The  suffering  and  the  poor  seek  water  and  there  is 
none ;  their  tongue  is  parched  with  thirst :  I,  Jehovah,  will 
hear  them;  I,  the  Gk>d  of  Israel,  will  not  forsake  them.  I 
will  open  streams  upon  hills,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of 
the  valleys ;  I  will  make  the  desert  for  a  pool  of  water,  and 
the  dry  land  for  springs  of  water.  I  will  give  in  the  wil- 
derness cedar,  acacia,  myrtle  also,  and  the  oil  tree ;  I  will 
set  in  the  desert  fir,  pine,  and  box  together,  that  they 
may  see,  and  know,  and  consider,  and  understand  tc^ther, 
ihat  the  hand  of  Jehovah  has  done  this,  and  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel  has  created  it,"  vs.  18-30.  This  is  not  figurative. 
Water  that  does  not  exist,  is  not  put  by  substituticm  for  qpi- 
ritual  WoMiTipi,*t^iifc  ^ri  tirnfr.  ir>\  iVmi^     ThasnfhDiig 
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and  parched  with  thirst,  who  seek  water  and  there  is  nonej 
are  not  pat  for  thoee  who  seek  spiritual  blessings,  which  are 
ezhansUess,  and  find  them.  And  fountains,  streams,  and 
shade  in  an  uninhabited  desert,  where  passengers  only  need 
them,  are  not  put  for  spiritual  blessings  that  all  need,  and 
need  equally,  whether  thej  are  in  a  barren  or  a  fruitful 
scene.  Nor  is  the  gift  of  such  blessings  to  those  Who  de- 
sire them,  a  work  so  unlike  the  usual  course  of  God^s  pro- 
cedure, as  to  attract  all  eyes,  and  produce  the  conviction,  by 
its  singularity,  that  it  is  the  eifect  of  his  creative  power. 
The  prediction  is  literal,  and  is  to  have  its  fulfilment  doubt- 
less at  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  their  own  land  at 
Christ's  second  coming,  when  it  is  foreshown  in  otlier  pas- 
sages, the  earth  is  to  be  renewed,  and  greater  miracles  are 
to  be  wrought  for  their  support,  than  those  that  attended 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  march  through  the  wil- 
derness. Thus  it  is  predicted,  chap.  xxxv.  1-10,  "  Tlie  de- 
sert and  waste  shall  rejoice,  and  the  wilderness  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  and  rejoice ;  yea 
there  shall  be  joy  and  singing.  The  glory  of  Lebanon 
shall  be  given  unto  it ;  the  beauty  of  Carmcl  and  of  Sharon. 
They  shall  see  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  the  majesty  of  our 
God.  Strengthen  ye  the  feeble  hands,  and  confirm  ye  the 
tottering  knees :  say  ye  unto  tlie  faint-hearted.  Be  ye  strong ; 
fear  not ;  behold  your  God.  Vengeance  is  coming ;  tlie  re- 
tribution of  God.  He  is  coming,  and  will  save  you.  Then 
shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  shout  Because  waters  shall 
burst  forth  in  the  wilderness,  and  streams  in  the  desert 
And  the  mirage  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land 
springs  of  water,  in  the  haunt  of  wolves,  their  lair,  a  place 
of  reed  and  rush.  And  a  high  way  shall  be  there,  and  a 
way,  and  it  shall  be  called  tlie  way  of  holiness.  The  un- 
clean shall  not  pass  over  it ;  but  it  shall  be  for  them  [the  re- 
deemed Israelites].  Travellers  and  fools  shall  not  err 
therein.  No  lion  shall  be  there;  nor  shall  any  ravenous 
beast  ascend  it ;  it  shall  not  be  found  there ;  but  the  re- 
deemed shall  walk  there.  And  the  ransomed  of  Jehovah 
shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and  everlasting 
joy  shall  be  on  their  head.    They  shall  obtain  joy  and  glad- 
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nesB,  and  sarrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away."  Tbere  is  a 
similar  prediction  also  in  Isaiah  zliii.  16-Sl,  where  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  gift  of  waters  in  the  wilderness, 
and  streams  in  the  desert,  is  to  famish  drink  to  Gk>d's  chosen 
people,  and  that  the  miracles  he  is  to  work  for  them  at  their 
restoration,  are  greatly  to  surpass  those  of  the  deliTerance 
firom  Egypt ; — a  prophecy,  as  we  shall  show,  when  we  reach 
that  chapter,  that  cannot  by  any  process  be  spiritnalized. 
There  are  similar  predictions,  also,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
works  God  is  then  to  perform  for  their  redemption,  to  those 
of  the  march  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  wilderness,  Je- 
remiah zxiii.  5-8.  These  predictions  are  literal  then,  and 
are  to  haye  their  accomplishment  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites  at  Christ's  second  coming;  and  they  are  to  form 
to  all  by  their  greatness  and  wonderfulness,  a  resistlesB  de- 
monstration that  they  are  the  work  of  Jehovah,  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel. 

God  now  appeak  again  to  the  w<»rshippers  of  idols  to  proTe 
the  deity  of  their  gods. 

17.  Apostrophe.  "Present  your  cause,  saith  Jehovalu 
Bring  forward  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the  Gk>d  of  Jacob," 
T.  21.  Jehovah  had  foreshown  works  he  was  to  perform 
that  would  demonstrate  his  divinity  and  his  dominion  over 
the  natural  world,  and  over  Gentiles  and  Hebrews.  He 
now  calls  on  the  votaries  of  idols  to  bring  forward  equal 
proof  of  the  being,  foreknowledge,  and  dominion  of  their 
gods ;  and  demands  that  their  gods  should  also  foreshow 
future  events. 

18.  Apostrophe.  The  Birection,  "  Show  forth  the  former 
things,"  and  the  imperatives  that  follow,  are  addressed  to  the 
idol  gods  themselves,  "  Let  them  bring  forth  and  show  us 
the  things  which  are  to  happen.  Show  forth  the  former  things 
what  they  were,  and  we  will  set  our  heart,  and  know  the  end 
of  them :  or  cause  us  to  hear  events  that  are  to  come.  Show 
forth  the  things  that  are  coming  hereafter;  and  we  shall 
know  that  yo  are  gods.  Ye  shall  (then)  do  good  or  do  evil, 
and  we  will  look  around  and  see  together,''  vs.  22,  23. 
If  tlie  idol  gods  are  what  their  worshippens  hold,  let  them 
prove  it,  either  by  showing  what  had  taken  place  in  former 
ages,  or  revealing  what  was  to  happen  in  future  times.  If 
they  did  that,  it  wooid  i^to;^^  V!ti^\.  \2[y^  ^«c^  ^gpds^  and  that 
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they  could  exercise  a  providence  in  which  they  would  do 
good  to  their  worshippers  and  evil  to  their  enemies ;  and  the 
people  of  Jehovah  would  look  on  and  see  it  But  instead  of 
such  demonstrations  of  their  being,  they  are  mere  nonexist* 
ences.  "  Lo,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought; 
an  abomination  is  he  that  chooseth  you/'  v.  24.  They  could 
neither  declare  the  past  nor  the  future,  nor  produce  any 
effect  whatever,  so  that  he  that  chose  them  as  gods  exhibit- 
ed a  perverseness  and  debasement  that  rendered  him  the 
object  of  detestation. 

Jehovah  now  again  announces  that  he  was  to  raise  up  one 
who  should  acknowledge  him,  and  to  whose  power  the  Gen- 
tile nations  should  yield  as  mortar  yields  to  one  that  treada 
it 

19,  20.  Comparisons.  "  I  have  raised  up  (one)  from  the 
north,  and  he  has  come ;  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  he  shall 
proclaim  my  name :  and  he  shall  come  upon  princes  as 
upon  mortar,  and  as  a  potter  treadeth  clay,''  v.  25.  The 
personage  foreshown  is  undoubtedly  Cyrus,  who  spent  a 
portion  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  Media,  which  is 
at  the  north  of  Persia,  but  whose  capital  was  in  Persia, 
which  is  at  the  east  of  Judea  and  Babylonia.  Tlie  predic- 
tion that  he  should  proclaim  or  call  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
had  its  fulfilment  in  the  ^^  proclamation"  which  he  issued  to 
the  Israelites  to  return  from  exile  and  build  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  at  Jerusalem.  '^  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia ; 
Jehovah,  God  of  heaven,  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  eartli:  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an 
house  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there 
among  you  of  all  his  people  t  His  Grod  be  with  him,  and 
let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem  which  is  in  Judah,  and  build 
the  house  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel :  He  is  the  God  who  is 
in  Jerusalem,"  Ezra  L  2,  3.  The  prediction  that  *^  The  na- 
tions should  be  given  as  dust  to  his  sword,  and  stubble  to 
his  bow,"  V.  2,  and  ^^  that  he  should  come  upon  princes  as 
upon  mortar,  and  as  a  potter  tre&deth  clay,"  v.  25,  had  its 
verification  in  his  conquest  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  the  numerous  kingdoms  of 
Asia  Minor.  But  of  the  rise  and  career  of  this  monarch  the 
heathen  deities  gave  no  prophecies,  and  had  no  foreknow- 
ledge. 
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**Who  has  deelared  (his  name  and  rictories)  from  the 
beginning  t  and  we  shall  know,  and  beforehand,  and  we 
will  say  (it  is)  true  t  Yea,  there  was  none  that  told ;  yea, 
there  was  none  that  declared ;  yea,  tliere  was  none  that 
beard  your  words,"  v.  26. 

The  first  prediction  of  Cyrus  and  his  armies  was  made  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

21,  22.  Metonymies  of  Zion  and  Jerusalem  for  their  peo- 
ple. ^^Fi»t  to  Zion  (I  will  say),  Behold,  behold  them  I 
And  to  Jerusalem  a  bringer  of  good  tidings  will  I  give,"  t. 
97.  But  the  nations  worshipping  idols  even  then,  had  no 
foresight  or  presentiment  of  him  or  his  conquests.  For 
Gk>d  adds : 

*'  And  I  will  (then)  look,  but  there  is  no  man :  and  of 
these — (the  Persians  themselves)  but  there  is  no  one  coun- 
selling :  and  I  will  (again)  ask  them,  and  (perhaps)  they 
will  return  a  word,"  v.  28.  But  no  answer  will  be  returned. 
^  So,  tliey  are  all  nought,  nothing  is  their  works :  wind 
and  emptiness  their  molten  images,"  v.  29.  Tlie  trial  thus 
inues  in  the  demonstration,  that  instead  of  gods,  they  are 
but  the  empty  fictions  of  their  worshippers. 

The  gmmni:itical  sense  of  this  chapter  is  thus  clearly  its 
true  and  <aily  predictive  sense.  No  ingenuity  can  spiritual- 
ize  it  with  any  show  of  consistency  with  the  part  which 
God  or  man  acts  in  it.  Jehovah  first  proposes  as  a  test  of 
the  question, — Who  has  dominion  over  mankind  i — the 
raising  up  of  a  warrior  in  the  east,  who  shall  be  used  as  an 
instrument  of  retributive  justice  to  conquer  and  slaughter 
the  nations.  The  being  who  does  tliat,  must  indisputably  be 
the  creator,  ruler,  and  judge  of  mankind.  And  Jehovah  de- 
clares that  he  is  to  do  it,  and  that  the  idol  wonihippers  of  the 
west,  instead  of  claiming  that  ho  is  the  agent  of  their  deities, 
will  regard  them  as  hostile  to  him,  and  will  look  to  them  for 
protection  from  his  sword.  Jehovah  promises  also  that  while 
the  idol- worshipping  nations  were  given  to  subjugation  and 
slaughter,  he  would  show"  himself  to  be  the  God  of  the 
Israelites  and  would  protect  them,  and  make  the  victories  of 
that  warrior  the  means  of  annihilating  their  enemies.  And 
these  predictions  had  a  literal  accomplishment  in  the  rise 
and  career  of  Cyrus,  the  extinction  of  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  by  which  the  Israelites  were  held  in  captivity, 
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and  their  restoration  soon  after  to  their  own  land.  How 
can  this  be  denied  to  be  its  true  and  only  predictive  mean- 
ing, and  treated  as  simply  representative  of  a  wholly  different 
question,  and  a  higher  class  of  events  ?  What  higher  and 
more  spiritual  problem  can  the  question,  who  is  the  real 
Creator,  ruler,  and  judge  of  mankind — Jehovah  or  idols — 
represent  ?  Is  there  any  higher  or  more  spiritual  problem  ? 
What  criterion  of  that  liigher  question  is  it^  that  the  test  of 
this,  whether  Jehovah  or  the  deities  of  the  Gentiles,  is  the 
ruler  of  the  world,  represents  1  And  what  higher  and  more 
spiritual  promise  to  be  the  God  of  his  people  and  defend 
and  redeem  them  is  it,  which  Jehovah's  promise  to  the 
Israelites  that  he  would  be  their  God,  represents  ?  What 
can  be  clearer  than  that  there  are  no  such  higher  spiritual 
things  ?  To  treat  the  prophecy  as  representative  is  not  only 
groundless  and  lawless ;  it  is  impious ;  for  it  is  nothing  else 
than  repeating  the  attempt  of  the  idol-worshippers  to  set 
aside  Jehovah  as  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
substitute  some  other  deity  in  his  place ;  for  if  the  prophecy 
is  representative,  Jehovah  most  be  as  much  as  Cyrus  and 
the  Israelites.  There  are  equal  obstacles  to  the  spiritualiza- 
tion  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  prophecy.  By  the  law 
of  the  hypocatastasis,  by  which  it  is  predicted  that  the 
Israelites  shall  tiiresh  mountains  and  beat  hills  to  chaff,  and 
throw  them  to  the  wind,  the  Israelites  are  to  be  the  agents 
of  the  analogous  acts  for  which  that  threshing  and  winnow- 
ing are  used  as  substitutes.  Tliey  are  not  employed  therefore 
as  representatives  of  a  different  class  of  agents,  and  cannot, 
without  a  violation  of  the  prediction,  be  treateil  as  though 
they  were.  And  who  can  the  worshippers  of  idols  repre- 
sent ?  Are  there  any  false  worshippers  more  false  than  they 
are  ?  Wlio  can  the  idol  deities  themselves,  whom  Jehovah 
challenges  to  prove  their  divinity  by  foreshowing  the  future, 
represent  ?  Are  there  any  false  gods  more  spiritually  false 
than  they  were  ?  And  what  different  and  more  spiritual 
class  of  beings  can  the  population  of  Zion  and  Jenisalem,  to 
whom  the  prophecy  respecting  Cyrus  was  first  announced, 
denote  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  if  they  are  used  representa- 
tively, all  the  other  agents,  divine  and  human,  of  the  pro- 
phecy must  be  also ;  Cyrus,  the  nations,  and  kings  who 
were  given  to  his  sword,  the  idol- worshippers  of  the  west 
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that  witneasod  his  career,  the  fiilae  gods  to  whom  those 
nations  paid  their  homage,  and  Jehovah  himself,  and  the 
whole  prophecy  is  bat  a  complication  of  impious  falsehoods 
and  absurdities !  What  a  monstrons  abuse  of  the  word  of 
Ood  to  attempt  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  such  reTolting  un- 
truths, and  under  the  pretext  of  spirituality  I 

The  grammatical  sense  of  the  prophecy  is  then  its  true 
and  only  sense.  Its  main  parts  relating  to  the  career  of  the 
Persian  monarcli  and  its  consequences  to  the  Israelites  have 
had  a  fulfilment  in  as  indubitable  and  conspicuous  events  as 
are  recorded  on  the  page  of  history ;  and  those  that  relate 
to  the  final  removal  of  the  barriers  to  tlie  full  restoration  of 
the  Israelites  to  their  land,  will  have  a  still  more  signal  ac- 
complishment at  Christ's  second  coming. 
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1.  Travels  avd  RssBARcnEs  in  Ciialdea  akd  Susiana.  With 
an  Acconnt  of  Excavations  at  Warka,  the  Erech  of  Nimrod,  and 
Shuah,  Shufthan,  the  Palace  of  Esther,  in  1849-52.  By  William 
Kennet  Loftus,  F.GJS.    New  York :  R.  Carter  dc  Brothers,  1867. 

Tbis  work  ranks  in  novelty  and  interest  with  Mr.  Lavard^s  vdnmes 
on  Nineveh.  If  the  discoveries  are  less  startling  and  brilliant,  thej 
are  of  great  cnriosity.  Some  of  the  relics  disinterred  are  supposed 
to  date  back  near  four  thousand  years.  Its  graphic  pictures  of  the 
country,  its  delineations  of  the  inhabitants,  its  details  of  exciting  ad- 
ventures, and  its  descriptions  of  ancient  ruins,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  volumes  that  has  lately  appeared.  We  design  to 
recur  to  it  on  a  future  occasion,  and  notice  the  chief  discoveries 
which  it  records. 

2.  The  BEmsH  Periodicals.    Republished  by  L.  Scott  ds  Co. 

Of  the  Quarterlies  for  January,  we  have  received  only  the  West- 
minster and  the  Edinburgh,  which  are  highly  attractive.  The  arti- 
cles of  chief  interest  in  the  Westminster,  are  on  Young  the  Poet, 
the  State  of  Parties  in  Italy,  the  Revision  of  tlie  English  Bible,  He- 
rat and  the  Persian  War,  and  Boiling  Water.  Those  of  the  Edin- 
burgh are  Prescott's  Philip  II.,  Unman  Longevity,  Macaolay's  His- 
tory, and  India,  Persia,  and  Affghanistan. 
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